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A STORY OF THE SECRET SERVICE. 

William Le Queux, Aiitlior of TF/ioso Fmdeih a Wife, Scribe, 9 and Fharisces^ Zorakla^ 
The Day of Tewptatlon, The Great Werr in Enykind^ &o, 

CHAPTER L—UNDER ORDERH. 



OU mi<ierstandi’ 

‘ Perfect! 3" 5’ I answered . 

‘ And j'oii entii’el3r follow iny 
argument 
‘Entirel3".’ 

‘It is imperative tliat active 
steps must be taken to presei’ve England’s siipre- 
niac3% ami at tlie same time frustrate this aggressive 
policy towards ns, whiclr is unclonbtedi}^ growing. 

I need not tell 3-011 that the outlook is far from 
reassuring. As a diplomatist 3^11 know that as 
well as I do. Tlie Avar-clund 'whicli rose over 
Europe at the end of the last administration is 
still darkening. It, therefore, helioves us to avoid 
a repetition of the recent fiasco' at St Petershurg 
with regard to Port Arthur, and strive to prevent 
foreign diplomacy from again getting the better 
of us. Yon quite follow me?’ 

‘I have ahwys striven to do my utmost towai'ds 
that end,’ I answered. 

‘ I know, Crawford. I ’m perfectly conscious of 
that j otherwise I would not have spoken so 
plainly as I have now done. Becollect that I’ve 
taken you into my confidence in this matter. 
You did well— exceedingly well — in Vienna, and 
showed movst creditable tact and forethought. 
Because of that I have recalled you, and selected 
you for this particular duty j’ and the speaker, 
tlie Most Honourable the Marquess of Macclesfield, 
Iv.Gr., Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, paused, with his dark expressive 
e3'es fixed upon ihe. Under those e3*es many a 
foreign diplomatist had quivered, for so keen was 
he of perception that he could divine one’s inmost 
thoughts. This calm, thin, gray-faced, rather 
shabbily-attired man, the great statesman upon 
whose actions and decisions the prosperity and 
integrity of the British Empire depended, liad, 
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from the earliest moment when I had enteretl the 
Poreigu Cilice, treated me with friendly consideiTi- 
tiou and kindly regard ; and now, as, late on 
that dull afternoon in Febrnaiy, I sat in Ins 
private room in Downing Street, whither I had 
been summoned from the emba.ssy in Constanti- 
nople, he spoke to me not as my master, but as 
my friend and counsellor. 

As an attache at Yieinia, at Rome, and at the 
Porte, I had woiked under ambassadors of various 
moods ; but, by this feeding of friendliness wliicli 
the Marquess had extended towards me, I had in 
my duties always felt that I was serving the 
great statesman personal^v, and not merely the 
particular chief 1 chanced for the time to be 
under. Undoubtedly the secret of tlie success of 
tlie Macclesfield Ministiy in the management of 
foreign affairs was in great measure clue to the 
amicability of liia lordship towards the staff- 

‘ I cannot disguise from myself that this duty 
is extremely dilffculV he went on, leaning back 
in his chair after a pause and glancing around 
the fine room, with its life-size portrait of Her 
Majesty upon the green-painted wall.' ‘hTevet*- 
tlieless, secret services must sometiiiies be per- 
formed ; and I have sufficient confidence in your, 
diplomatic instinct to know that 3'ou wdll never 
act rashljq nor display any ill-advised zeal. The. 
secret of England’s greatness is her smart diplo- 
macy j and in this affair you havoj Crawford, 
every chance of distinction.’ 

‘You may rely upon inc to do my very beat to 
fulfil this important appointment to your 'Satis- 
faction,’ I replied. ‘I will act with care and 
discretion.’ 

‘Act with that caution combined with dignity^, 
as though you were directly serving H^r Miijesty 
herself. Remember, I am only her servant’ 
JiesermcL] Deo 2, 1$99. 
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‘Ami to, yon is tine our peace with honour^ I 

remarked., , .m t 

‘Ko, no/ he laughed, dex>reciatingly. True, i 
am tlie figiu'clieail ; but it is men s\iob as you 
who man tlie ship. No Secretavy has boon moie 
^rtunate in his staft’ than I am to-d.ay, foi* I am 
vain enough to think that althmigh they are scat- 
tered in all quarters of the globe, yet a cordiality 
exists .miong them which is quite as strong as 
their patriotism. I am proud to think that in 
all onr omba.s.sies and ministries we hare no 
: traitor.’ 

,‘Tiie esprit do corps has been engendered by 
. your lorckliix)’s personal interest in us, one and 
all/ I remarked. ‘ It was not so during the late 
Ministry.^ 

, He merely raised his gray eyebrows and tapped 
the edge of the table with the cpiiil in his thin, 

: • . bony hand. I knew that I had made a mistake 
in uttering that sentence, for he did not like 
ill . things said of his political opponents. 

• ‘Ten years ago, Crawford/ ho said, after a few 
moments’ reflection— ‘it, was just ten years ago, 

. \ . ,this month, if ,my memory serves me aright, that, 

in this very . room, I first made your acquaintance 

• --^yon,- the son . of one of the most trusted and 
valued . men avIio ever served his Queen at a 

, foreign Court, followed jmnr father’s footstexMS, 
tod entered the Foreign Office. Yon remember 
■ ■ . the advice and maxim I then gave 5 'OU, That 
you have remembered them is evidenced hy the 
discretion and ingenuity you have displajryd hi 
. the various posts you have since occupied. I 
only ask you still to recollect them while per- 
forming the difficult and .iinx>or tan fe duties before 
you— duties in which I wish you every success 
: tod good fortune.’ 

. Then his lordship rose, a sign that our confer- 
, ence was ut an end. He shook my hand warmly 

. .with tliat cordiality wdiich endeared him to every 

member , of the Foreign Office staff; and, sinuil- 
; taneouB.ly with the re-entry of Hanton, his x)rivate 
' r ; . secretary,, who had been clismissed while we had 
; ; out. and down the grand staircase — 

- A that of stahs up which repre- 

i.if , ;; : . . ,.ieEtatlv 6 S of every coiintry in , the world climbed to 
' >' • have audience of the gray-lmimi, refined states- 
man whom Bismarck once referred to as ‘the 
' tukr of Surope.’ The most tactful, alert, far- 

' seeing Foreign Minister that England had had 

^ 'during Him present century, to him was due the 

Wfcension'of tlie British Empire in all parts of 
; / Ihe world' during recent years, notably the acquisi- 

■ 'Mto cl inew countries in Africa, with their untold 
wealth, the occupation of Egypt, the firm 
ii/th^ Soudan, and the clever checkmating 
_ tlie'Ear East. To his intimates he 

^ sojtt-Vofoed, and .essentially a 

; inati 5 ’httt..tQ those highly ingenious and 

Foiym who, were 
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feared him, and dreatled entering his presence, 
because in argument tliey were invaii-ildy wouHed, 
w'hile if they attempted diplomacy llu^y were very 
quickly confounded. 

Upon the Marquess of ^Macdcsliehl’s tact and 
far-sightedness depended the pro.-pei-iiy of Eng- 
land, the lives of her million.^, and the peace of 
Europe. A single stroke of the piun a ba,<ty oi« 
ill-advised action, and a war migiit rc.-^ult which 
would cost our Empire milliuus in mmiin’' and 
millions of valuublo .lives ; an iil-woriie<l note 
might, he knew, cause EiisIamTs prestige to be 
wrecked, and thus precipitate her from lier pre- 
sent proud nmcmg the great 

nations of the world. Truly his pa-ilion, wms no 
enviable one, and his salary of live Thousand a 
year inadequate for the eternal arixicly ever upon 
him day and night for the preservation of Iiia 
country’s greatness arnl the hunour cd‘ his sove- 
reign. Restless, whether at his country-seat ilowu 
in Ilampsliire or at liis town lioirse in t^resvenor 
iSqnare, he lived ever ut tlie end of a lelograpli- 
wire which brought liim hour by lionr infor- 
mation or inquiries front the various emba.ssies 
abroad, all of which demanded his personal atten- 
tion and reply. .In the clead of riiglit, Paterson, 
his faithful valet, ■would a\Yaken him ami hand 
him one of those red despat,i;]i-boxcs witli wliicli 
a foreign service messenger Inul posivnl afrosrs Europe 
from Vienna, Constantinople, Ijerlin, or Bt Peiurs- 
burg, ill order to deliver it witli all sp^et’d. 

Indeed, in sucli a life of terrible braindear it wa^ 
not surprising tliat the years of sbitesnnin^hip 
had aged him prematurely, that his eyes were 
sunken, that he had devehqied a restless, nervons, 
habit, of pacing the room while talki,ng, ox' that 
insomnia wmuld frequently seize him, and at such 
times he would go forth in the, dead of night into 
the deserted streets of London and walk miles and 
miles for recreation. , For the faithritl discharge 
of his difficult duties he had received many times 
the personal thanks of Her Majesty; but, truth 
to tell, it w^as the a|:q)laiise am.I the erica of 
‘Good old Maccleslield P which fell sx>ontaneously 
from the li^is of those monster amlience.s he at 
rare inteiw'als addressed in Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Leeds, and other provineiul cenfres, that 
pleased him most of all He had been heard to 
say that those hearty. ringing cheers which greeted 
him when, he rose to speak, and again when he 
reseated himself, were, in themstdves, sufficient 
rcq3ayment for the constant and terrible strain 
ever upon him. 

At the foot of the great staircase, just, as I wag 
passing out into the courtyard, wherein the lamps 
wore already lit, as the short clay had ended and 
the yellow twilight was fast fading into night, a 
cheery voice behind me exclaimed : - 

‘Whati Craudord? Is tlrat you, :old chap, back 
from Constant* U 

I turned quickly, and ; saw before me a tali, 
slim hgure in overcoat and silk hat, wliom I 
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recognised as my old friend and wliiloin coI» 
league, Gordon Clunes, of tlie Treaty Depart- 
ment, a dark-haired, spruce, easy-going fellow 
with whom I had lived in chambers in the 
Albany eight years ago, before being nominated 
attach^. 

‘By Jove, Gordon!’ I cried, grasping bis hand, 
‘I thonglit you always went at three, so I meant 
to look in and see you to-morrow.’ 

old chap,’ he laughed in explanation. 
‘But why arc you home? What’s occurred?’ 

‘I was recalled by the cliief,’ I answered. 

‘ Recalled ? Nothing wrong, I hope ? ’ 

‘Not at all. I’m appointed to Brussels,’ I 
laughed. 

‘To Brussels!’ he echoed in a strange tone of 
surprise, I tliouglit. Then, for a few nioments, he 
was silent in contemplation. 

‘Yes; but why are you surprised?’ I inquired, 
puzzled. It seemed as though he begrudged me 
my advancement. 

‘It will be a pleasant change for you,’ he re- 
sponded, with that air of iiTe;«ponsibility I had 
known so well in the old days. ‘Brussels is a 
much belter post than Constantinople, and only a 
few hours from London. Why, llenky, when lie 
was attache there, used to keep on bis rooms in 
London and run over about once a fortnight — 
sometimes of toner.’ 

‘ Poor llenky wasn’t very remarkable fur Ins 
attention to duty,’ I laughed, remembering how, 
when he was attache with me at Vienna, he uso.<l 
often to receive a mild reprimand from the 
ambassador. But the Honourable Alfred lien- 
niker was a merry Guardsman and such a re- 
nowned lady-killer that we at the embassy 
nicknamed him ‘The Fly-Paper,’ because all tlie 
girls stuck to him. 

Brussels was, as my friend Ciunes had pointed 
out, a much more desirable diplomatic x>o&t than 
Constantinople, where society is so mixed, and 
where leave is almost unobtainable. 

‘When do you go?’ my friend inquired. 

I told him that it was uncertain, and that, 
having only arrived from Turkey the night 
before, after an absence of eighteen months, I 
hoped to get a few weeks’ leave in England. I 
was staying with a maiden aunt, a very prim 
and proper old lady, who lived iu 'Warwick 
Gardens, Kensington, and who had long ago given 
me to understai\d that in the event of her decease 
I should fall in for a very fair share of this 
world’s goods. Therefore, as diplomacy is an ex- 
pensive profession, and, further, tis my income 
was a decidedly limited one, I felt in duty bound 
to pay the old lady a visit whenever I came to 
town ; while, on her part, she seemed to be proud 
of talking to her friends of the advancement 
and success of her ‘nephew in tlie diplomatic 
service.’^ 

As we walked together along Downing Street, 
gloomy and deserted save for the solitary detective 


on guard against anarchist outrages, who wished 
us ‘Good-evening, gentlemen,’ as we passed, we 
spoke of mutual friends, and I referred to his 
own recent marriage, which I had seen announced 
in the papers. 

‘Yes,’ he laughed. ‘Couldn’t stand bachelfor 
life any longer, my dear fellow ; so, having let 
our old cliaiiibers, I took a wife, and uin now 
settled clown as a resjjoctable citizen. I live at 
Richmond. Come down and dine to-morrow 
night. My wife will bo delighted to meet you. 
I’ve told her long ago of our menage, and of the 
five years we spent together. Those were merry 
days — weren’t they — eli ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied, smiling at some amusing re- 
membrances which at that moment crossed my 
mind, ‘they w^ere. Thank you for your invita- 
tion. I’ll be pleased to come.’ 

‘Then here’s a card,’ he said. ‘You'll easily 
find the house; it’s one of those new ones on 
the way up to the Terrace Gardens. But I nmet 
take this cab to Waterloo, or I shan’t eateh my 
train. Good-bye till to-morrow, old fed low;’ and, 
wdth a cordial band-grip, he sprang into a 
liaiisom, while I, full of thoughts of my new 
appointment, turned and strolled on towards that 
centre whither all diplomats drift, the St Jumes’a 
Club in Piccadilho 

Glad of au opportunity to escape from the terrible 
formality of dining at my aunt’s, where old 
Batson waited upon one with the air of a funeral 
mute, I dressed next evening and look train to 
Riclimuml, where I had no diiiiculty in finding 
Gordon’s place, a large new house about liaif-way 
up Ricbmuud Hill. It was a decidedly pleasant 
pjIacG, built in aidistic Early Englisli style, the 
inleriur being mostly decorated in dead white, 
w'ith a square hall and oak staircase, and rooms 
wddi high oak wainscoting and wrought-iron 
electric-light brackets. In the hall, where he 
welcomed me, a fire burned brightly ; and in his 
little deu beyond, with its high-bucked antique 
chairs, every ihing was decidedly cosy. Indeed, I 
envied him, and i-eumrked upon the perfectly 
artistic arrangement of his abode. 

‘Yes,’ ho laughed. ‘It was my wife’s fancy to 
have a house like this. She is fond of having 
things diflereiib from other people — a womans 
weakness for the distinct, I suppose.’ 

My train had brought me there about a quarter 
of an hour too early ; therefoi'e, when I had, 
removed my coat, we sat chatting in my old 
friend’s little study, lounging Ia;^ily before the 
fire, and enjoying a quiet few minutes. 

‘By Jove!’ Gordon exclaimed after a pause^' 
‘it is really a stroke of good fortune, old fellow, 
to be appointed to Brussels. The chief lias 
indeed been generous. I only wish I could get a 
post abroad ; but somehow I’m always passed over/ 

‘Why, surely you don’t want to give tins' upi* 
I said. ‘How long have you been here!’ 

‘About a yeax\’ 
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^ And yefe you ^vaiit to go abroad 1 ’ I said. ‘ I 
tell, you, Gordon, you wouldn’t be half so bappy, 
living ill a foreign town, ivitb your wife porluips 
snubbed by some of tlie women to wlioni you 
liave, for diplomatic purposes, to be nice. It’s 
all very well to be an attaolie while you’re a 
bachelor j hut afterwards — well, the thing ’s im- 
possible.’ 

‘And you’ve had a rattling good time of it- 
ch he asked, smiling. 

nVell, on the whole, yes,’ I responded. 

*Afe any rate you’ve earned distinction, and I 
congratulate you,’ he said earnestly. He was a 
good fellow, one of my best friends, and I had 
always kept up a weekly or fortnightly corre- 
spondence with him ever since I had been 
appointed abroad. The post he held was one of 
. greatest trust. Indeed, perhaps no one in the 
wdiole Hejjartment of Foreign Affairs, excepting 
: the Minister himself, knew so many secrets of 
State as did Gordon Climes. He was a free, 
merry,' open-hearted fellow, but was discretion 
itself. With regard to those secret drafts which 
daily jiassed through Ins hands, and .were seen by 
no other eyes than those of Lord Macclesfield, he 
was a veritable sphinx. There are a good many 
drones in the Foreign Office hive; but Gordon 
was by no means an idler. I had often regretted 
that he had not been appointed to. one of the 
.embassies; but it seemed as though tlie Manpiess 
"reposed such perfect confidence in him that hi.s 
presence . at headquarters was much more valu- 
able, 

‘I know I have your best wishes, old chap,’ I 
remarked. ^ And I believe that Brussels is a very 
pleasant embassy. Lots of life, and within easy 
distance of London.’ 

‘My dear , fellow, Dick Crouch, who was nomi- 
nated there three years ago, once told me that it 
was gayer than Yieiina. Old Drummond is a 
' . brick, and you can get leave almost at any time. 

Wli^n Crouch couldn’t get it lie used to bring 
, over, -.despatches, and save the messenger a 
: journey.’ 

‘ Perhaps I can do the same,’ I said. 

‘Ho doubt you will,’ he replied. ‘The chief 
was talking with the Permanent Secretary in my 
, room tmday, and mentioned that you had been 
'appointed on secret tevice. didn’t tell 

, 

‘L think it necessary,’ I said, 

~ slightly Exmoyed,' * I understood from the chief 
t|iat this fact was entirely between ourselves. 

.■ Truth to tell^ I don’t, like the expression secret 

too much of .spy— doesn’t it, old 
he' laughed. ‘But,’- he added, Hhat^s 
. i' /the very, essence of diplomacy. The successful 
dipkinat k the mah who. keeps Ins weather-eye 
opon upon;’ his opponents’ doings, and 
,!^bdrate reports to' headquarter^ Isn’t 
; AmhassMor a 'spy, more or less ? ’ 


‘Certainly/ I respondtid. ‘But I Tn not an 
ambassador yet’ 

‘But you’re a deal more slirewd than some of 
the old fossils who potter over trilles, and send 
long screeds to the chief over every vice-consul’s 
'worry.’ 

‘Tlien you think I’ll make a good .spy?’ I 
asked, laughing. 

‘My dear old felloiv/ he said, clapping me on 
the hack as he rose, ‘there are iaw of those 
blanked foreigners who 11 be able to get the 
better of you. The ivay in which you got at 
that secret in Vienna is suOicient proof of that’ 

‘Hoiv did you knoiv ?’ I inquired, starting in 
surprise that he shouhl be aware of a matter 
ivhich I fully believed ivns private between Lord 
Macclesfield and myself. 

‘By the alteration in the treaty/ my friend 
responded promptly. ‘Tlie alteration was in your 
handwriting, and not in the ambassador’s. Your 
tact and shrewdness in that affaii* saved us from 
a very ugly difficulty. ‘Of cour.se/lie added con- 
fidentially, ‘ I ’ni not siudi a f<M>l as in breathe a 
single word of it. Hot a soul in the office know.s 
that you are on secret servii.'e besiiles my.icdf.’ 

Tliere ivas a pause, broken only by the low 
ticking of the clock. 

‘And you will preserve my secret?’ I 
looking him straight in tlie face. ‘ Henumiber 
that there are secret agents around m even here, 
ami if the truth of my real position leaked out 
I should no doubt ffml all my tdruris thwarted. 
Upon secrecy alone my .suceoss depend-:.’ 

‘I knoiv, Philip/ he replied in tleep earnest- 
ness. ‘You have trusted me before; you can 
trust me now — can’t you?’ 

‘ Of cour.se, I know I can,’ I answered, reas- 
sured ; and the strange sense of misgiving which 
had suddenly crept upon me a few moments 
before was at once succeeded by a feeling of re- 
assurance in my old friend’s ridelitw. 

Just at that moment the door opcnetl, and my 
liostess entered, a dainty figure in pale coral, 
sxveet-faced, fair-haired, and wearing a boauiifni 
collar of amethysts and pearls around her white, 
slender throat. She was not more tluui twenty- 
three, graceful, with large expre-ssive eyes of 
deep blue, and a figure almost perfect in its 
symmetry. 

Gordon introduced me as his ‘old friend and 
fellow-bachelor, Phil;’ and a.s I took the slim 
white hand she extended our eyes mot in a quick 
glance of recognition. I held a suspicion that I 
felt her band tremble in mine. Her face ^vas 
certainly familiar to me — too fiimiliar, it somehow ■ 
seemed. , Yet try how I would I could not re- 
' collect under wdiat conditions, or wdien or where, 
we had met. That she, too, had recognised me was 
also evident ; yet her tpiick and ati'enuous effort, 
to cover her surprise and confusion was in itself 
suspicious. In an instant: I divined her inten- 
tion, She had recovered herself with a swiftness 
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that was marvellous — so quickly, indeed, that her 
lui&biind had not noticed it, and I saw that if I 
claimed acquaintance with her she intended to 
deny it. We had met somewhere under extra- 
ordinary conditions, I knew ; yet, with tantalising 
perversity, my memory in this direction was aii 
utter blank. She smiled, upon me, yet there was 


a hardness about the corners of her mouth which 
I did not fail to notice ; and, standing in the 
centre of that cosy little room, with her necklet 
of amethysts glistening in the electric glow, she 
greeted me with an amiable effusiveness whic.h, 
b}^ some strange intuition, I knew disguised an 
intense and bitter hatred. 


THE MYSTERY OP THE SHAKESPEARE 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

By Alexai^bee CARaiLL. 



F the many pi'oblems that have 
gathered round the subject of 
Shakespeare and his personal his- 
tory, none has remained so abso- 
lutely without solution as that of the 
disappearance of the manuscripts 
written by the poet’s own hand. For generations 
this problem has perplexed all who have taken 
any genuine interest in Shakespeare’s magnificent 
literary bequest; indeed, the mystery of the lost 
manuscripts may be truly said to have only in- 
creased with the lapse of time. Notwithstanding 
the most careful investigations by successive ex- 
plorers in this peculiarly fascinating field of 
inquiry, the same questions that have been asked 
for now something like two centuries are still, so 
far, entirely unanswered : By what extraordinary 
fatality were these precious manuscripts lost to 
the world ? Have they disappeared for ever ? If 
so, when, where, and by whom were they made 
away with or destroyed ? Or, is it possible that 
they were buried with the poet’s mortal remains 
in his inviolable place of sepulchre by the chancel 
of the church of Holy Trinity at Btratford-on- 
Ayon, never again to be seen b}^ human eyes? 
Such are a few of the questions that must ever 
recur — until the mystery is solved — to those 
persons for whom this question, in its intimate 
connection with the life of one of the most 
surpassing intellects ever created, will always 
provide matter for speculation of a most interest- 
ing kind. 

As the matter stands at the present time, 
the world of literature is, mimhih dictu^ abso- 
lutely without anything whatsoever in the shape 
of manuscript from the pen of one of its most 
original, most elegant, and most voluminous 
writers. Jmst imagine, were it placed in the 
market, the money- value of a letter, or of a 
paragraph or sentence, or even a single line, of 
genuine ^copy’ written by the veritable hand 
that penned the immortal Hmilet! Why, that 
value cannot for a moment be reckoned, even 
when compared with the fabulous sums that are 
nowadays paid for the manuscripts of writers 
who are not, intellectuality, worthy to tie his 
shoe-latchet ! Not a line, however, , not. a phrase, 


not a word even, that can be proved beyond 
dispute to have been penned by Shakespeare’s- 
own hand is known to exist anywhere in the 
world. * A blank, my lord ; all— all a blank ! ’ 
is the upshot of the whole imUter, thus supplying 
one of the most remarkable instances on record 
of the strange caprice of Destiny in dealing with 
the affairs of men. It is true that there ai'e 
still extant several sad specimens of the poet^s 
signature — those, for exanqile, appended to his 
Last Will and Testament, scrawled, in all proba- 
bility, when his physical force was fast ebbing, 
and when his signature became a matter of 
urgent legal liecessity. But \Yilh the exception 
of these deathbed mementos, and also excluding 
his two signatures on the Blackfriars Estate 
deeds, and his autograph on the title-page of 
Florio’s Montaigne in tbe British Museum — 
assuming it to be the aiitograph of Shake- 
speare — tliere is not at the p)reseiit time to be 
found anywhere in the world a single stroke 
of his immortal pen for his admirers to look 
upon..':. 

How, it may well be asked, did such a literary 
catacl3’sm as this ever come to pass? That, of a 
body of manuscripts, subseqimntly imprinted in 
botk fonn, almost rivalling in material bulk 
our English Bible, and — may it not be said? 
— approaching it, neare.st of all human writings, 
in respect of beant}*- of thougljfc and magnificence 
of language, not a vestige in any shape or form 
should .survive to-day, is one of the most extra- 
ordinary facts in the liistoiy of English litera- 
ture. And, moreover, when the comparatire 
recentness of the period of tbe Shakesptcare 
manuscripts is taken into account, tlie fact 
seems all the more bewildering and inexplicable. 
Nothing, surely, could be more fitly designed to 
give complexion to the theories that have, 
from time to time during recent years, been 
devised to pirove that the authorship of the 
pdays belongs, not to Shakespeare, but to some 
other man of genius, than the mystery of the 
lost manuscripts. When, however, certain cir- 
cumstances connected with the life of Shake- 
speare, so far as that is definitely known, and 
with the times in which he lived, are duly 
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coB-sitlered and tlieir significance ^ adequately 
appreciated in pondering this interesting literary 
problem, it may not, after all, be so very mucn 
of a mystery as it appears. 

the first place, we must try to realise some- 
thing of tlie dangers by whkli the manuscripts 
were beset, and therefore of their chances of siu- 
vival even beyond the limit of the poets own 
day and generation. !For instance, the age Mas 
utterly regardless of tlie value— supposing there 
was a value— of the manuscript v’orks of its 
writers, and certainly had no means of appraisr 
ing it. The innovation of the arts of printing and 
book-making, in the modern sense, was then com- 
paratively recent. Once imprinted, ^ the manu- 
scripts were more often regarded as i.vorthless, and 
fit only to be destroyed, than deserving of special 
2 .>reservatioii. Por the caligraphy of the time 
. was, for the most part, elementary, crude, and 
inelegant. Fine or fluent' penmanship -was a 
practically rare ^acquirement. Ufaiiy otherwise 
well-educated persons could do little more in 
the matter of penmanship than vidte their 
names. Even in the highest social circles signa- 
ture by .cross-mark was by no means an un- 
common thing, Jndglng—if it be fair to do so— 
from the extai^t specimens of his onm signature, 
Shakespeare himself would appear to have been 
blit an indifferent penman; and not for many 
years after the Shakespearian period could it be 
mid of the handwriting of men of even out- 
standing literary gifts that it was, according at 
any rate to present-day standards, commensurate 
or even satisfactory. Obviously, the- opportunities 
for, and aids to, good penmanship some three 
centuries ago ^Yere alike meagre and iuadecpiate. 
Indeed, in ordinary communities of people feV' 
persons could use the quill to much purpose, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, justices of the peace and attor- 
3iey.s, or scriveners, and those in their employment. 

. Shakespeare has,, among other occupations that 
have’ variously been ascribed to him, been accused 
of having himself plied the quill as an attorney’s 
apprentice. One haa only to ghinee at his sig- 
nature to the BlaekMars Estate deeds to give 
that story its quUtuB- once and for all, When 
the Ireland forgeries umre being swallowed down 
whpiwk- by the’ gullible English public of a' 
century ago, no- one thought for a moment of' 
■Jaff lying, so simple a test, as this signature*— 

^ m it was— by' which that foolish 

Vyoath^TOlglj|; eEMly have been broi^ht to book 
hr knavery. Keeping all this in 

not cUflicnlt to understand 





^ ^ , , * - manuscript writ- 

A# urhien . farhotir .umoug their contemn • 
'ivo-idd ■ aside 
boon friuted and cimt- ■ 
Pamphlet fbmf But in^Slmke- 
.'lyntthgs— * . 


to suppose that, at h;ast, fhe^ major pnrtiun of 
the manuscripts ^vere extant in or seven 

years after the poet^s death ; or, how else dif] his 
friends Heminge and Cundell acc(»m|disli tlieir 
great editorial imdeilaking in that year ? Assum- 
ing ITeiuinge and Coudell to iuive edited from 
the manuscrijits— or, at all event-, fri>m certain of 
is not loo far-fetdied a Wwjny, and it 
has been suggested before now, to aliach lo them 
Mdiatever blame there may be fur the & ulj, -eqnent 
loss of the iuanusenpt-% ^et no nvo men 
does the woild of literature ou’e a deeper debt 
of gratitude than to tliese fellow -plavurs of 
Shakespeare for 'whut they did in conserving and 
publishing his works, thuiigh seven years alter ho 
had departed —not a day too .soon ! 

Secondly, it is to be remembered that it k 
sometimes a characteristic of traiisccudent genius 
to bcdittlti its own creations. With Shakespeare 
this appears, so far as is knowiij to have been 
the case in an eminent degree. In liis Inist Will 
and Testament — an all-important document in 
considering this suljeet— tliere is not a hint of 
anything having rekrenre to his writings. Ills 
bequests are auunorous aiul vuried, but m.dhing 
in the shape of literary matter U even suggerded, 
"Why this indiirerence of Bbukespr'are b.> the fate 
of the mimy and glurious * heirs of his iuviuiliuu’? 
Had he previmi.sly sold all lhl^se iu Philip ilenslowe, 


the actor-mamigtir of the famous Glube d'licutre. 


a is pormiasible ' ’ ' 


vdiere so many of the plays were fim bjTutghi 
out? If not, did Shakespeare consirlfU* ihmu to 
be of such little account as to be uuwortlsy of 
a scrawl of the scrlveuePs quill uhen mtildng 
up the inventory of his various bequests? Buch, 
indeed, v’oukl appear to have been the case ; and 
vdiile it is borne out from internal evideiu^e that 
the Last Will and Testament AViis a mutter of 
sudden and serious urgency, tlioiigb eoidainiiig 
many . trivial details as to Iris beipie.sis, the 
omission of all inentit>n udialsoever to his work 
of authorship is a fact of strange significaHce. 
From M'luit we know of Shakes] murets ]>rudeniial 
character in the matter of pounds, shilling-?, and 
pence, it is not too much out of the way to 
suggest that by the year 1610 ho had already 
sold all his plays to Philip Henslowe, so that, 
his pecuniary interest in them having ceased, he 
could not bequeath a property which he luid parted 
udth, to another, and, we may shrewdly surmise, 
for a -worthy consideration* WJiat, therefore, of 
Henslowe^s connection ^Yith the manuscripts, sup- 
posing he became the purchaser of them? 

Before answering this question, however, a third 
reason in ‘accounting for the disappearance of the 
manuscripts may be advanced at this stage of the 
inquiry — namely, Shukespeare^s frequent absences 
from London, These absences would certainly tend 
to jeopaKlise their safety, if his manuscripla were 
left behind either at his lodgings or at the theatre 
with which he ivas connected. Probably thex'O 
was no great English highway more frequented by 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE SHAKESPEARE ^rANUSCRIPTS. 


Shakespeare iliaii that between the Metropolis and 
Stratford -on -Avon. It is, of course, unknown 
how often he journeyed first and last between the 
two irlaees, at the latter of which lived liis wife 
and family and other relatives, whom no doubt 
it was his desire to visit as frecxueiitly as the 
exigencies of his actor-calling would permit. But 
not a siijgde hy-tlie-way incident of these journeys 
is on record. We only know that the occasion of 
one of the home visits had to do with the purchase 
of property there, while another was connected with 
a sad domestic bereavement — namely, the death of 
his son Ilamnet. Apart, however, from these 
purely private journeys between London and 
Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare, in fulHlmeut of 
his professional engagements, must iinquestionahly 
have travelled extensively from time to time. In 
Sonnet No. 110 the reference to his wanderings 
in that capacity is unmistakable : 


Alas ! ’tin true, I have gone here and there. 
And made myself a motley to the view. 


But what were the precise extent and circumstances 
of his travels with his Hellowes^ will never be 
known. Not ii few biographers have ventured to 
map out certain lines or routes of travel over 
which, they say, the poet-player must have passed 
in the course of his career. Italy, for example, 
declares one writer, he must litive visited fre- 
quently, since not a few of tlie plays have all 
the brilliant sparkle and ghuuour of tlie sunny 
South 1 Bcolhuid, too, declares another biogra}dier, 
nuTst assuredly, on one occasion at all events, 
liave been honoured by a visit from Shakespeare 
and his companions of the sock and buskin ; 
otherwise, how could the tragedy of Macbeth have 
been written? It is quite within the bounds of 
possibility tliat he visited not only Scotland and 
Italy, but also Denmark ; but unfortiuuitely there 
is no evidence extant to show that he actually did 
so. And to infer that, because the genius of the 
dramatist has saturated certain of his jdays with 
a natural local colouring, the writer himself must 
have made a personal pilgrimage to the scem^s of 
the plays, is to draw ^imaginary lines* with a 
vengeance. The late Mr Ilailiwell-Phillipps was, 
I am aware, a firm believer in the llieory, as 
supplied by supposed internal evidence of the 
plays, that Sliakespeare must have visited not 
a few foreign countries some time between his 
thirtieth and forty-eighth year of age ; and, in a 
letter to myself, Mr llalliwell-Phiilipps some 
years ago strongly urged me to make a search 
among certain ancient municipal documents, wdiich 
he indicated, with the view of finding traces of 
the poet’s wanderings north of the Tweed. For 
vid Edinburgh, Perth, and Aberdeen, Shakesijeare 
nutst, iu the opinion of that redoubtable biog- 
rapher, have Bstrolled* with the *Eaii of Leicester’s 


servantes.* To that interesting task of discoveiy 
I have not yet addressed myself, since a pre- 
liminary * adventure iu quest of the 

classic gold proved to be somewhat discouraging. 
But whether or not the journeyiiigs of Slialc.^- 
speare from London included trips to North 
Britain, or farther afield to Denmark, France, 
and Italy, there is no doubt that his absence 
from London from time to time subjected what- 
ever of his manuscripts he left behind him in 
his re]>ated lodgings near by the Bear’s Garden 
at Southwark, or in the i'e])ositoricB of the Globe 
Theatre, in whose fortunes he had a considerable 
personal interest, to obvious risks of loss, if not 
of actual destruction. 

And the mention in this connection of the 
famous Globe Theatre suggests, fourthly and 
finally, the chief accident by which, in the total 
desiriicLion of that theatre by fire in 1613, many 
of the Sluikcspeare inaiiuscrijjts were in all j>roba- 
bility destroyed. By that deplorable disaster, a 
really tangible reason, accounting for the disap- 
pearance of these writings, may not unreasonably” 
be offered. Bo far as the few extant records of the 
fire may he relied on, the calamity befell on acertuin 
day in the mouth of August in the year named, 
and when a reliearsa.1 of lievry the MiyUth^ which 
Shakespeare is supposed to have written (partly at 
least) a short time previously, was in progress. 
The cause of the fire is uiiknown, although a 
contemporary wniter allego<I it to have been 
occasioned by some gunpowder used ^ in the firing 
of cannons iu displaying the pomp and circuiu- 
staiice of that grand spectacular play.* Be that 
as it may”, the wooden erection was soon ablate 
and destroyed with everytliing it contained. It 
is not known if any” lives were lost ; but surely” 
it is not too much to surmise that in this 
conflagration many” of the mauusci’ipts of the 
actur-poet perished for ever. ’'Jliis, let it he 
remembered, was the theatre where his plays 
were, at that period, originally staged, la its 
fortunes Shakespeare himself hud a eoasideruhle 
interest. Philip Henslowe was its ucting-uuinagcr, 
am\ to him initially Shakespeare made over the 
copyright of Ids plays, as these were written, 
for certain sums of money, %Tith which he ivas 
enabled to establish hituself a proprietor of 
houses in New Place and elsewhere at Strat- 
ford-on-Avoii, Wliat more likely, thereforoj than 
that Henslowe had many of these manuscript 
plays in his posseasion when the disaster of 
August 16L3 befell? If. this theory be set aside, 
is there another and a better to account for their 
loss? 

Tlie tempest shatters and the food deSlcs, 

But fire, with ever-raveniir^ rage, devours, 

And, like a fierce and famished beast, licks up 

The last and veriest fragment of the wrack! ' > 
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YOU SING. 

By F. T. Bullen, Author of T/ie Cruise of the CacJuilot. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAFTKE I. 



.EGARDED collectively, the Cliinese 
may safely be classified uiicler tlie 
head of unpleasant races. : Most 
people who have hath personal deal- 
ings with them will doubtless admit 
that, while there are to be dis- 
covered among them a tiny sprinkling of really 
decent men and women, taken ^by and large’ they 
are, to Westerns at any rate, anathema. And 
yet, when due allowance is made for environment, 
and for hereditary peculiarities of many strange 
kinds*— for which, of course, the individual is in no 
way responsible — may not be too bold an asser- 
tion that the Oliinese are a people who only need 
a little real leadership on Western lines to become 
a truly great nation. They possess all the neces- 
sary qualifications for such a splendid future and 
few of the drawbacks. Many virtues that are 
among us only inculcated by much laborious 
tuition are with the Chinese sv.i gmmiB, Ko one 
will deny that they know how to die j were it pos- 
i sible to teach them how to live, such a revolution 
' would be felt in the progress of the world as it 
has never yet witnessed. Of course, this does not 
touch the vast question as to whether such a resur- 
rection of China is to be welcomed or dreaded. 

But my intention in these pages is far from 
that of discussing the economic future of China. 
Such a task would be indefinitely beyond my 
powers, besides being utterly imnecessary and out of 
- place here. Besides, I do not really feel sufficiently 
interested in the Chinese collectively. Jily story 
is about a single Cluuamaii who played a very 
important part in my own liistoiy, and who well 
deserved a far .more powerful testimony than any 
I am able to bear to his virtues. 

But, first, in order to launch my story properly, 

' I must, iiremise that in one of my vagrom voyages, 

. while! . was, only a puny lad of thirteen, I was 
.flung ashore in Liverpool, penniless, and, of 
;;:.; .coiirse, friendless. Eor many days I lived— -or, 
u 'rather, I did not die--by picking up, bird-like, 

. such unvalued trifles of food as chance threw in 
iny way while I wandered about the docks; but 
many more experienced lU'cliins 
i . irith sharper eyes than mine on the same keen 
vflwtj it inay be well imagined that I did not 
f overfat upon my tudings. Unfortunately my 
’ • scaring instincts kept me near the docks at all 
times, where most of miy associates w’ere aa liunger- 
; bitten^ aa imyaelfj.had I gone up town I should 

,l,.M .,,pafe.,...a..-very.,^ indeed 

L. my. appetite ^ one' bitter November after- 
‘ ^ 4lojig ^tho Ooburg Bock 

lip ;^alL standing’ 
mMdenbg' smell of . soup. With dilated ' 


nostrils I drew in the fragrant brt?ei?e, and inn 
mediately located its source as the galley of a 
barque that lay near, iomling. I must Imve lookcnl 
liuiigry as I swiftly came along, <itle of her, for 
the broad-faced cofjk, who was standing at his 
galley-door swabbing his .^teaming face after his 
sultry sojourn witliiu, presently caught sight of 
me and lifted a beckoning fniger. 1 was by his 
side in two bounds, and before i had cpnle I'ealist-d 
my good fortune I was loadirrg up at a great rate 
from a comfortably-sized disli of plum soup. ;My 
benefactor said nothing as the eager spoonfuls 
passed, but lolled against the door plaeidi ly ivgaid- 
ing me with mucli the same expression as one 
would a hungry dog witli a. just-discovered bone. 
WHicn at last I was well dislentled he asked me 
a few questions in a queer broken Eiiglisli that 
I immediately recognised us the German version. 
What was II Where did I come from ? Wtmld 
I like to go to sea I And so on. EagiU'ly and 
hopefully I answered him, much to his amaze- 
ment ; for, like every (jlher seaman I fell in widi 
in those days, he found it luird to b(?]ieve that 
I had already been nearly two years iit sea, so 
small and weak did I appear. .But the up‘sliot 
of our interview was that he inlrodiwe.il me to 
the skipper, a burly Xurth Gernuin, who, looking 
stolidly down upon me, between the regular pulls 
of smoke from his big pipe, said : 

^Vcdl, poy; ju dinks jii like clii komiri in a 
Gherman scheep— hein ? ’ 

I faltered out a fesv words, not very coherently, 
I am afraid, for the prospect of gettiiig ariv sliip 
at all was just like a glimpse of lieavmi to me. 
Fortunately for my hopes, Captain Stran;>s was a 
man of action, so, cutting short Uiv faltering reply, 
he resumed ; < All riglidt. Ye yuost lot j.^d n leedhj 
Engelsch boy lige you. lie pin mit me moro as 
ein jeer, gabiu-poy, uud mein vile lige him fery 
velL Jii do so goot as him, you vas all, righdt. 
Yat ju call jorselluf— hein F 

* Tom, sir,’ I answered promptly. 

^ Ya ; den ve calls you Dahn* Dat oder pry 
ve calls Bahn, uud so ju gomes all dcr same for 
him— aind nU’ 

That seemed to settle the matter, for he turned 
away abruptly and was gone. I liastened to mj 
friend the cook, and told him wduit the skipper 
had said, with the result that in another five 
minutes I was busy laying the cloth for dinner 
in the cabin as if I had been the. original Ban 
just come back, A pretty, fair-haired little girl 
of , about ten years of age watched me curiously 
from a state-room door with the frank straight- 
forward curiosity of a chihl ; and I, boy-like, w*as 
, on my mettle to show her how well I could do 
my work. Presently slie came forward and spoke 
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to me ; but lier remarks being in German, I could 
only smile feebly and look foolisli ; whereupon 
she indignantly snapped out, ^ Schaafskopf^^ and 
ran away. She returned almost directly with her 
mother, a buxorn, placid-looking dame of about 
thirty-five, wdio addressed me in a dignified tone. 
Again I was in a hole, for she spoke only German 
also ; and if ever a poor urchin felt nonplusse<], I 
did. This drawback made my berth an uncomfort- 
able one at first ; but, with such opportunities as I 
had, and such a powerful inducement to spur me 
on, I soon picked up enough to understand what 
was said to me, and to make some suitable reply. 

The vessel was a smart- looking, well -found 
barque of about six hundred tons, called the Bliizen 
of Rostock, and carried a crew of iourteen all told. 
Each of the other thirteen was a master of mine, 
and seldom allowed an opportunity to slip of assert- 
ing his authority ; while the skipper’s wife and 
daugliter evidently believed that i Gught to be per- 
petually in motion. Consequently niy berth was 
no sinecure ; and, whatever my qualifications may 
have been, I have no doubt I earned my food and 
the tiny triangular lair under the companion- 
ladder wherein I crept — I was going to say when 
rny work was done— but a rather better term to 
use would be, in the short intervals between jobs. 

Now, tlie story of the next] nine months on 
board the Blitzen is no means devoid of interest ; 
but I have an uneasy feeling that I have already 
tried the reader’s patience enough With necessary 
preliminaries to the story of You Sing. After 
calling at several ports in South America, looking 
in at Alagoa Bay, visiting Banjce wangle and Glieri- 
bon, we finally appeared to have settled down as a 
Chinese coaster, trading between all sorts of out- 
uf-llie-way ports for native consignees, and carry- 
ing a queer assortment of merchandise. Finally 
we found ourselves at Amoy under charter for 
Ilo-Ilo with a full cargo of Chinese ‘notions.’ 
Owing, I suppose, to the docility of the German 
crew, and the high state of discipline maintained 
on board, we still carried the same crew that we 
left England with ; but I must say that, while I 
admired the good seamanship displayed by the 
skipper and his officers, I was heartily weary of 
my lot on board. I had never become a favourite, 
not even wuth the little girl, who seemed to take 
a delight in imitating her father and mother by 
calling me strange-sounding Teutonic names of 
opprobrium; and I was beaten regularly, not 
apparently from any innate brutalit}q but from 
sheer force of habit, as a Loudon costermonger 
beats las faithful donkey. The only thing that 
made life at all tolerable was that I was fairly 
well fed and enjoyed . robust health ; while I 
never lost the hope that in some of our wander- 
ings we should happen into an English port, 
where 1 might be able to rim away. That blissful 
idea I kept steadily before me as a beacon-light 
to cheer me on. Happily, dread of losing my 
wages in such an event did not trouble me, 


because I had none to lose as far as I kne^v; I 
did not stipulate for any when I joined. 

It was on a lovely night that we swung clear of 
Amoy harbour and, catching a light land-breeze, 
headed across the strait towards Formosa. Many 
fishing sampans were dotted about the sleeping 
sea, making little sepia-splashes on the wide white 
wake of the moon. Little care was taken, to avoid 
running them down; nor did they seem to feel 
any great anxiety as to whether we did so or 
not, and as a consequence we occasionally grazed 
closely past one, and looked down curiously upon 
the passive figures sitting in their frail craft like 
roosting sea-birds upon a floating log. Without 
any actual damage to them, we gratlually drew 
clear of their cruising-ground, and, hauling to the 
southward a little, stood gently onward for Cape 
Soutli, the wind still very light and the weather 
perfect. But suddenly we ran into a strange 
heavy mist that obscured all the sea around us, 
and yet did not have that wetness that usually 
characterises the clinging vapour of the sea-fog. 
Through this opaque veil we glided as if sailing in 
cloudland, a silence enwrapping us as if we had 
been luyateriously changed into a ghastly ship and 
crew. Then a quick strong blast of wind burst 
out of the brume right ahead, throwing all the sails 
aback and driving the vessel stern foremost at a 
rate that seemed out of all proportion to its force. 

For a few moments the watch on deck appeared 
to be stupid with surprise. Then the skipper, 
roused by the unusual motion, rushed on deck, 
and lii.s deep, guttural voice broke the spell as he 
issued abrupt orders. All hands were soon busy 
getting the vessel under control, shortening sail 
and trimming yards. But, to everybody’s speech- 
less amazement, it was presently found that 
entangled alongside lay a small junk, a craft 
of some twenty to thirty tons, upon whose 
deck no sign of life was visible. All hands 
crowded to the rail, staring and muttering almost 
incoherent comment upon this weird visitor that 
had so suddenly arisen, as it were, out of the 
void. As usual, the skipper first recovered his 
working wits, and ordered a couple of the men 
to jump on hoard the Junk and investigate. 
They obeyed unqiiestioningly, as nvas their wont, 
and presently reported that slie was unmanned, 
but apparently full to the hatches of assorted 
Chinese cargo in mats and boxes. The skipper’s 
voice took an exultant ring as he ordered the 
vessel to be well secured cdongside, and her con- 
tents to be transferred on board of us with all 
possible despatch. Meanwhile the strange mist 
had vanished as suddenly as it had arisen, 'and 
the full bright moon shone down upon the toll-’ 
ing men, who with wonderful celerity were 
breaking out the junk’s cargo and hurling it on 
to our decks. Such was their expedition that in 
half-an-hour our decks were almost impassable 
for the queer-looking boxes and bales and bundles,, 
.of all shapes disgorged from the junk’s hold.. 
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llien tliey invaded the evil-scented cabin, and 
ransacked its many hiding-places, finding ninneroiis 
Jieatlj-bound parcels wrapped in fine silky nuit- 
ting. And, last of ali—they dechiml he must 
liM^e .suddenly been anafcerialised, or woi'cls to tljat 
e/Tect-they lighted upon a hid of probably six- 
teen years of’ age. He showed no siirp]*ise, after 
the fatalistic fashion of lii$ couiitryinen, but 
stood gravely before them like some quaint 
Mongolian idol carved out of yellow jade, and 
mdy for any fortune that might await liiin, 1 
With mint ceremony, he too was man-handled 
on deck, for the commaud was urgent to finish 
tte worlci tlie biiaj labourers followed Mm, and 
the junk was cast adrift. 

Some sort of rougb stowago was made of tlie 
tre^ure-tiwe tlius peciiliarlx shippod ; and, the 
raatemeiit that bad sustained tbeir un usual exer- 
tons having subsided, the tired crew flung them- 
• aalvea down anywhere and sicj.t-slept lii-e dead 
men, all except Ibe officer of the watch and the 
hdmman. They had at first little to do that 
might beep them from slumber, for the wind hafi i 
dropped to a stark calm, which in. those sheltered 1 
.■ .watery remote from the disturbing influel j 
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])y reason of the siiperahniulance of tlie supply, 
conlributus largely to meet this deiiiaiKl. The 
oil, i^er se, enters into the composition of the 
cheaper grades of margarine; and under what 
forms it may be found in those of the highest 
price is a point for the analyst to decide. The 
intrinsic merits of this oil as a food being ex- 
ceptionally great, the consumers of it may be 
interested to know why it is so often found to 
play an objectionable role in dietetic economy, 
since these consumers are more numerous tli an 
tliey know themselves to be, as the following 
facts may disclose. 

AVhere does the cotton-oil go ?’ was recently 
asked. The United States produce and export it 
in largest cpiantity ; but Egypt, India, China, and 
Brazil also send a consklerable amount into the 
market. The extent and the various guises under 
which the oil travels may be realised from a 
study of sundry trade statistics. Chicago, St 
Louis, Kansas City, and / Omaha make large de- 
mands on it for conversion into lard, with the 
aid of beef-suet, and often without assistance from 
the hog. Nearly an equal portion is shi])ped to 
Eotterdam to be transformed into margarine. The 
packing of sardines oii the coast of Maine and 
on the Continent claims large consignments; and 
at Marseilles, Trieste, and variou-s poiiit.s on the 
Mediterranean coast considerable quaulities are 
manipulated in the manufacture of *pure^ olive- 
oil. The makers of toilet soap.? find use for tlie 
remainder. 

Tlierefore, the greater part of all the cotton- 
oil produced finds its way in variou.s forms to 
the table ; and it is to be hoped that, both for 
domestic and pharmaceutical purposes, a just 
recognition of its great merits may soon be 
i*eali.sed. The innate capability for easy assimila- 
tion, and the sweet nutty llarour of the oil when 
chemically pure, together ■with its non-nauseating 
and non-laxativa propeiiias, render it far prefer- 
able to cod-liver oil for invalid.s and children ; 
and tlicre are many forms in which it could be 
made a mine of wealth iu food-stuffs for the 
poorer classes. 

The usual methods of refining are roBponsible 
for enrtaiiing its usefulness in these directions. 
American refiners possess the secret of producing 
a clear oil of swec4 flavour and neutral to the 
litmus test ; and this finds its way to wliok.sa1e 
purchasers branded witli various fancy names. 
The price of this prime quality, however, is 
so high that margarine manufactured from it 
has to compete more and more closely with 
cheap imported blitter. To meet commercial 
exigencies, therefore, the article made from it 
must be sold, when possible, as pure butter ; or 
cheaper grades of margarine be made from oils 
not only imperfectly cleansed from their own 
impurities, but retaining traces of tlie chemical 
reagents with wdiich they are refined, and on 
this account are they detrimental to health. The 


nature and effect of these reagents will he best 
understood from a survey of the commercial 
handling to which cotton-seed is subjected ab 
mUio, 

The seed being by nature entangled iu the wooj, 
the two are separated liy a medianieal ju’oeess 
called ^ginning.b The seed consists of a gray 
farinaceous kernel, enveloped in a hard black linll. 
This kernel is of a complex nature ; and is com- 
posed of starchy, albuminoid, muciiaginoiis, and 
colouring matters, with sugar and oil. Being a rich 
source of iiesh-formers, it is a valuable food for 
cattle ; the hulls, on the contrary, are valiicdess 
for nutrition, and dmeomforting to the digestive 
organs. 

The seed is crushed by machinery, and after- 
wards pressed for the extraction of its oil j the 
Egyptian seed giving the largest proportion and 
the lightest-coloured oil. The farinaceous cake 
left after the oil is expressed is used in stock- 
raising, and has proved itsedf by practical experi- 
ence and recent scientific tests to bo the most 
advantageous of feeding-.stuffs. When the seed 
has not been deprived of its hulls by decortica- 
tion before being crushed, the hulls pass into 
the cake, to the deterioration of its nutritive 
value. In England and Scotland, -where Egyptian 
cotton-seed is exclusively used for making oil, 
the pressed cake almost invariably contains these 
hulk. 

Some few American crusliens, who decorticate 
the seed before pressing out the oil, demand a 
proportionately high price for their cake. Owing 
to troublesome manipulations and the expense of 
the requisite plant, the practice of decortication 
has not become general. As, bowever, the cake 
gains from forty to fifty per cent, in nourish- 
ing efficiency, and loses all of its oljecticmable 
qualities, when free of the hulls, it is satisfactory 
to know that a simple and inexpensive method 
of removing them during crushing has recently 
been devised. ; • ' 

The husks may be given a profitable market 
form by agglutinating them into tire-kiadliugs by 
means of melted rosin. The oil expressed from 
decorticated seed can be more easily and, per- 
fectly refined than that obtained from non- 
decorticated seed. 

The oil expressed fx'om cotton-seed is mahogany- 
coloured, and carries in solution . complex matters 
from the cake which render it very impure. It r 
is known commercially as ^ crude oil and,' to ' 
fit it for Industrial and domestic purposes, it must 
be subjected to two treatments : purging and 
refining. For the first of these caustic soda has' 
a special adaptability, and is universaHy employed,. 
An aqueous solution of soda of about seventy- tvrb 
per cent, purity is prepared ; and about 
four gallons of this liquor per ton of oil ' MIL 
separate the grosser impurities as ' a mucili^iiious.’ 
deposit, involving a certain percentage' of bih’ 
This is a desirable material for soapuimkingL 
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aiul for this purpose it now finds an extensive 
outlet. 

riie action of this soda treatment upon tlie 
. crude oil is as follows: It combines with the 
anmminoid and extractive impurities to separate 
them from the oil partly in soluble and partly 
in insoluble forms. But, having done this 
instantly ite energy is extended to these precipi’ 
tated impurities themselves ; and enough of them 
are driven back into the oil, either chemically or 
hy intimate diffusion, to create the chief difficulty 
in the subsequent refining. The colouring matter, 
which .13 naturally in an intimate state of 
mechanical su-spension, is thus converted into a 
dye to .stain the oil a deep orange-colour, and also 
acts unlavourably upon the stearine constituent, 
mparting to it a sickly whiteness and a granular 
tendencj% I. Ins solid constituent should be re- 
.movpd .froin the refined oil which is intended for 
. ,UbIe and. culnmry purposes, or wherever fluidity 
and elearnes,s, are particularly desirable. The 
. aeparation can be effected by mechanical mean» 
eas% and profltobly ; for the eliminated stearine 
' itselff ’”Slier price than the oil 

‘ wiffi ’>*1® to contend not only 

with the original impurities of the crude oil, bui 
^so wi h he modified phases , of thmn whi 
. have intruded into the ‘pui«ed’ nil ti.J i ,t 
'^ion-of the soda.. This tt 

. ir!*i2 Ifrifi “f’ foul 


r aie difticult to remove. The . uuinitiati 
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a cleanser and sweetener, and, being neutral 
to the oil, is not directly harmful, ft L diffi. 
cult, however, to remove by washing oiMicr 
the last traces of it or the earthy ta.sto which 
It imj^arts. 

xA.lfchoug]-i the oil has been clieiuically ueted 
upon during the above-noted handling, it woiiUl 
be poissible to prevent further action hv ro)ieviii« 
It at this point of all . traces of the refining: 
apnts, by washing them out with several relavs 
of warm ivater. But as both impnritio.s and 
chemicals will thickly encrust the side.s nf t]|e 
operating tank, the oil should ho drawn from 

drenelmd. 

Although water is but .si.xpenee per one thousand 
gallons, and two lumdreil gallons of it would 
cleanse one hundred gallons of oil, the most of 
Uie refined oil m the market is sent there 
msufliciently washed, and the refiner comsiders 
that he attains to the acme of good mnna-e. 
inent _ wlien he conducts the whole nf tfe 
Jamsing (?) operations in one a„,i ib,. 

Keeent researches into the chemistrv of oil 
refining prove that the impurities which c-li,.!. 

may be largely removed by .a sccfind 
reatinent, provided the isoluthm bo imqimvd 
from caustic soda that is practically pure fidnof y. 
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tables in disguisCj and charged with noxious 
ingredients foreign to its composition, yet it has 
been for years a growing source of national wealth. 
Eeleased from the disabilities with which it is 
so unjustifiably hampered, it would prove an 
invaluable food, tlie benefits of which could be 
extended to the poorer classes in particular | for 
practical science would point the way to many 
new channels for its utilisation. 

At present the British crusher supplies the 


stock-raiser with cotton-seed cake loaded with 
innutritions husks, or sells him at a fancy 
price decorticated cake imported from the United 
States. While the broker deals in American 
cotton-oil commanding the highest market price, 
the refiner at home mannfacturea a cheap ariit^ie 
for conversion into products which legislation 
threatens to drive out of existence. The situa- 
tion demands consideration from a broader view 
of commercial economy. 


^HER MAJESTT^S MAILS.’ 

A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. 



} 0 look at Donald Macgregor you 
would never have supposed him to 
be a man hopelessly discontented 
with his lot ; such, however, was 
the case. Under a placid exterior 
he hid a heart and sentiments that 
would not have been misplaced in the breast of 
a Napoleon— or, perhaps it would be more appro- 
priate to say, of a Columbus, a Captain Cook, 
or a Nelson ; for, like these, he followed the pro- 
fessirm of the sea. 

j\Iacgregor was the master of a small steamer, 
the Henrietfa^ that every now and then slunk 
out of the estuary of the Clyde, laden witli iron 
2 :)igs or ])ots, and crept cautiously coastwards 
to Liverpool or Bristol, occasionally even as 
far as London. In si^ite of licr romantic name, 
the Henrietta was not fair to look upon. Her 
features were plain even to ugliness, and she 
resorted to none of the arts of cof^uetry to set 
them off. Her sides were generally s^dashed with 
unsightly patches of red and gray paint, some 
streaks of which seemed to have reached as 
far as the battered black funnel. Her deck, on 
which the most conspicuous object was an evil- 
smelling donkey-engine morosely surveying a 
scene of desolation, was of rusty iron. Nut a 
vestige of polished brass ever gliinmered in the 
most brilliant sun to indicate that some anony- 
mous finger had at least made the attemj^t to 
improve her ]j>ersonal appearance. 

When the worst has been saiil of the IlenrieUat 
however, it is pi*obable there could be found, in 
the world men who would have been satisfied to 
command her ; but Donald Macgreg{)r \^'a$ not 
among the number. His right |3kce, he felt, 
would have been on the bridge of one of the spick- 
and-span huge mail-steamers that were continu- 
ally 2 *>a 8 sing him with such disdain in the Irish 
ChaiineL There would be some excitement in 
such an existence I To feel an enormous mass 
of wood and iron quivering and vibrating under 
your feet, yet responsive to your slightest wish, 
and to know that liundreds of human lives 
depended upon you and you alone, was very 


different from the prosaic task of piloting the 
Henrietta from one grimy wliarf to another. Yet 
this, or some similar work, is what MucgregiU* had 
been engaged in uninterruptedly now for nearly 
twenty-five years, ever since he had left the China 
trade and ‘settled down’ on his marriage. More 
than once he had found himself wondering whether 
a young man who, in sheer exuberance of aninm! 
spirits, had tweaked lugtaiU in the lanes of 
Canton and Shanghai was the same Yierson whose 
whole interest in life was now centred in the 
tally of .his iron being found correct The 
Iduo skies and voluptuously lazy seas ap^icared 
like dim reminisctiiices of some foi’iaer state of 
existence. CraduaJly, however, as the years u’ent 
by, lie had grown, if not satisfied with his life, 
at least almost reconciled to it, for the nnexju^cted 
might he said to have been entirely eliminated, 
and lie had long ceased to think a change prjs- 
sible. 

One day he was siiinnioned by his owner to 
Glasgow, and, without any preparation, was asked 
point-blank wlmther he could navigate the Hemietta 
to a 2 >ort on the Red Bea if he were requii’ed to 
do so. The Govern men i had advertised for trans- 
ports to carry rails, and the services of the Ramatia 
had been tendered. 3kl a<?gregor, who was at first^ 
inclined to be offended that there could be atiy 
doubt whatever on the point, replied with con-^ 
siderable dignity that if he could not take his. 
vessel to the North Pole if necessary he would 
not have been granted his master’s certificate thirty- 
years previously. 

‘I assure, you, Captain Macgregor, I w’ould; 
never dream of casting the slightest raiiectioir 
on your seamanshijx We have laid too many 
proofs of your abilities already. I . merely 
thought that perhaps you might not care to leave- 

Macgregor easily allowed himself to be pacified^, 
the more ’so us the mere prospect of a break in. 
his monotoiKjus life elated him beyond measure* . 
He made up his mind on the .spot that 'te 
would not mention the iwoject for . the present 
to his wife, fearful lest she might do sometMug; 
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to prev'eafc its realisation ; niid for the next 
week he supported the strentn of her ordinal}' 
sarcasms 'with stoic 6(jiuuiiinity. It iiiis only 
when the matter was definitely settled, and it 
was too late to withdraw, that he took her into 
lus conftdence, gilding the pili by explaining 
.to her that, as the spouse of the commander 
of a transport, she might almost consider her- 
self as good as the lady of a captain in the Idoyal 
Ilavy. 

A mouth later the Eennetta^ or rather Trans- 

■ port 247, four hundred tons or so of steel rails 
in her Hanks, was laboriously plodding tlirougli 
thc' Buy of Biscay, lurching ominously in the 
trough of the heavy seas* In honour of her new 
duties she had been given a fresh coat of black 
paint, while on each of her boiva enormous 
figures, black on a white ground, proclaimed that, 
dike a convict, she had lost all individiuilitj^, 
and fox* the nonce was nothing but a number. 

' Bfaegregor- paced the bridge with as consequential 
a strut as if he had been a young lieutenant put 
for the first time in command of one of Her 

■ Majesty's ships of war. Patriotism burned in his 

• ‘ veins, and lie was firmly persuaded, tliufc he had 

a great role to play, totally unaware, fortunately 
for his peace of mind, that the Henrietta was 
■ , ■■•but- an ■ insignificant pawn in a sinister game 
-r; A arranged by the Government of the day to distract 
■■'‘A-. •- the xittention of a credulous public. After he had 
passed Gibraltar, and had been, in tui'n, greeted 
•from the Eock in response to liis having run 
up his number, he was almost unappx^oachable by 

■ his mate. 

The black horsehair sofa that occupied one side 
r .- ; of the mictoscapic cabin was covered from end to 
end ■with boohs of sailing instructions and cliarls 
•for the navigation of the Bed Sea, all of which 

■ had been furnished by tlm Admiralty ; and, when- 
ever he hud an hour to spare, Maegregor pored 
over these with the greatest assiduity. Port 

v. -I , Said was duly leached, and the Canal traversed 
';oi, V, . ^ ' without any untoward incident happening. At 
^ ^uez a signal was made from the shore to He 
and half-an-liour later a steam-launch came 
,'-.v :;a ..alongside with an order from the transport oflicer 
.*0 wait imiil evening, as there was a mail to 
>■: ; iake down to Buakin. This xvas almost too much 
■.-v: ' rtei Maegregor. To carry mulls had been one of 
■ greatest ambitions of his life. Not only was 
, I ' - '7 -MmridU practically part and parcel of Her 
: ':M4tjesty's HaVy, but she was also to carry Pier 

In the afternoon the same launch made 
bnoe. xnore, and a flabby gray 
V bag.^vitli imposing-looking seals at the 
‘banded on Bfaegregor received 

wemce, andj having ' signed 
conveyed with great 
^ cnpboml in ' the cabin, which 
JS'mncIta; a mail- 


It was at Suez I renewed a xu’evious slight 
acquaintance which, strangely enough, I hud 
with Blacgregor. I had Ijarely set foot mi 

the \aissel before be apprised me of the fact 

that I was on the deck of a mail-boat. lie 
apt^eared both siuquased and hurt that this 
comnumicatioii made, aj>pareiitly, so little ini|)re.s- 
sion on me, and, I am convinced, jiut me diAvn 
then and there as a person whose imdlet.'t 

hud deteriorated, I was the only pa^rsouger on 
board, however, and it was inevitable that wti 

should become more or less friendly under these 
circumstances. 

Before we retired for the night he hud coiilirled 
to me maiiy of his anxieties. In the Admlrally 
sailing instructions wduch he hud been perusing 
so diligently for the previous fortnight the navi- 
gation of the Bed Sea was represented as being 
excessively diflicult, and BTicgn^gor was at no 
pains to conceal the misgivings with xvldch his 
reading had inspired him. ‘It’s evidently a ter- 
ribly tight place to get through,’ he said. ‘Tlie 
Straits xvere suxrxmsed to be diflicult enough to 
tackle; but they must have been trhihrs-play to 
the Bed Sea/ H'othing I could latvo farhl, of 
course, would have had any eflVM.'t ; but ihe luuie, 
wlio bad a clioiee vocabulary of lechnica! seafar- 
ing terms, tried to reassure him, ex pres, dug the 
opinion that the books and charts were *ali rot/ 
and that he had not the least doubt they were 
simply the result of Home plot hetwcoti ihe printers 
and the clerks in London to put money into eucli 
other’s pockets. 

Blacgregor pooh-pouhed this theory as tou absurtl 
lor consideration. It was tieclared in one of 
the books of iusiruetlons that a dangerous coral 
reef ran down the entire western side id tim 
Bed Sea, a few miles from the .'^hore. Here 
and there in the reef there were through 

wliicli vessels bound for Siiakiii and other ports 
might pass; but to discover these punsages was 
no easy matter. One of these gaps existed a cer- 
tain distance to the north of Suakiii, and was 
to be found by bearing in a soutU-&out|j-wt‘,-t 
direction of wluit the instructlona describetl as 
‘a large white ruined tomb,’ yitmiied n liflle 
way inland. Without the aid of this Lindmark 




there w’aa no hoiie of making the passage, 
nor, consequently, of ever reaching Bmikiu in 
safety. ^ Bfaegregor told me that the emphatic 
teruis iu which this was couched had iiiatle such 
an impression on him that he had dreamed about 
the tomb every night since he had entered the 
Mediterranean. I am the more inclined to be- 
,lieve this, for I dreamed about It xxiyself for the 
next two nights. 

He ma^e «p Ms iiund tliat he wouM find that 
tomb If It were possible, and drew up his plan 
of campaign very carefully in- consequence. He 
began by calculating the exact number of aniles 
from Suez to the spot wllw, tomb wiys repre- 
sented to he, and then reckoned that if Lo drove 
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tlie Henrietta at full speed, he would come abreast 
of. the tomb shortly before nightfall on the third 
day out from Suez, This would never do, he told 
me. He must time his arrival as near dawn as 
possible, so as to have plenty time in front of 
him to look for the tomb. With this object 
in view, therefore, the engineer was instructed 
to put the engines at half-speed. On taking 
the sun the following day, however, l^lacgregor 
found he was a good many miles short of the 
position he hoped to be in, and the engines were 
■once more put full-speed ahead. Next day, 
when noon arrived, he found lie had made 
more than he ought, and the engines were im- 
mediately put at quarter-speed. When evening 
■came he told me he had decided to remain all 
night on the bridge to be sure of finding the 
tomb. 

The morning was prettj’- well advanced when I 
woke, and I speedily became aware that the Hen- 
ridta was conducting herself in an unusual manner. 
She appeared, in fact, to be waltzing. Dressing 
as quickly as I could, I went on deck to investi- 
gate, and very soon had an explanation of the 
mystery. Maegregor was on the bridge, armed 
with a formidable telescope, every now and then 
shouting a peremptory order down the speaking- 
tube to the engine-room. In answer to luy 
inquiries, he told me that no white tomb was to 
be seen— nothing but an interminable succession of 
low scrub-grown sand-dunes. From the explana- 
tion he gave me, which was somewhat nautical, 
I made out that he had been running in as close 
as he dared to the reef, backing away each time 
he got too close to be safe. This manceuvre he 
had been repeating for several hours, and this it 
was that had ghen me the impression that the 
Henridla was dancing. When evening came 
we were no farther advanced. Not a vestige of 
•anything that could possibly be taken for a 
tomb, white or black, ruined or intact, had been 
seen. 

M wouldn’t mind/ said Maegregor, Mf it were 
not for the mails. It will never do to be late 
with them. A mail-steamer ought to allow 
nothing to stop lier.’ 

That night a council of war consisting of 
Maegregor and the mate was called in the cabin, 
and I was allowed to be present in the unofficial 
•character of a spectator. Most of the .speaking 
'was done by the mate, who opined in language as 
profane a.s it was emphatic that the Admiralty 
•and all its works were accursed, and that, for 
Ins part, he did not believe the ruined white 
iiomb had any existence at all He cited innumer- 
•able instances tending to prove that naval officers 
■were all arrant fools, and wound tip by roundly 
'declaring that not only did he doubt the existence 
of the tomb, but of the reef as well, or at any rate 
*of the danger of the reef. Though he was visibly 
anore than once inclined to concur in the opinion 
';Of his lieutenant, Maegregor restrained himself, 


feeling tlnit the honour of the service was mnv 
hia. He said, however, that it was absolutely 
imperative that the Eenricita, being a mail-steamer, 
should reach her destination on the following 
evening, come what wonhl ; and it was finally 
decided that, if by noon next day the tomb Iml 
not been .seen, the Henrutta would simply .4eam 
.straight for the jdace where the I’eef was snppose«l 
to be, and take her chance uf there being enough 
water on it for her to get over witliout toiicliing. 

It is certainly no exaggeration to j^ay that iieilher 
Coisar before he crossed the Kubieon nor Cljvc 
on the eve of Plavssey had more serious self-com- 
niiinings than those of Donald Maegregor, master 
of the Eemietta^ that night. He bad made up 
his mind that, if it were in the power of maii, 
the mail-bag which bad been entrusted to him 
should be delivered in Suakin next evening at 
latest. 

The eventful day dawned at last. "When, at 
eleven o’clock, no sign of the tomb bad been seen, 
it was clear that the moment for carrying the great 
resolution into elTect was at hand. Every ono on 
board was becomingly .serious. It was a scorcliiTig 
June day, ami the .sea wuis perfectly smoc^th. Not 
only was there no trace of a tuinb, but tbe reef 
was only just distinguishable by a slightly 
different shade in the wut<u'. Tlic order was 
given to put the engines full-speed alieatl, and 
tlie Eenrkifa 'was .steered straiglifc iii.shore. Ten 
minutes lafer she liad pa.ssed safely over the 
reef, and Maegregor was im upping tbe picrspiraiioii 
from his forehead willi a large red handkerchief. 
His honour -was saved. Suakin woiild get its 
mail that night ! 

Sure enough, some four or five hours later a 
heap of luw-lying criunbling white ruins came 
into view, and about seven o’clock the Hhirutta's 
[inchor-cliain -was rattling out. A small brass 
camuiii that %vas on board was discharged with 
a feeble hang, and Ifiacgrcgor signalled to tlie 
shore that he had an important com muni cal iou 
to make, 

‘Don’t you think it is rather late this evening 
to bring any one out?’ I ventured to iisk him. - 

‘ It might be, if I had not a mail on board. 
As it i.s, every other com^idcration must give way 
to that/ he replied impressively. 

Quarter of an hour later we saw a boat putting 
off. It was rowed by Arabs; -in the stern \xm a- 
white man in ducks, no doubt a naval officer. 
Maegregor ordered the fiabby gray bag to ho 
brought on deck, and, -with great dignity, took iip‘ 
his station on the bridge, having donned for the 
occasion a gold-laced cap which I had not yet • 
seen him bearing. . 

A?hD are you? What do you want? Wber^ 
do you come from?’ came in anthoritath^e tones. ^ 
from the boat. 

‘ The Henrietta from ’ . ' \ 

'^Confound your name I What’s your 

Maegregor reflected that the number was, stariu|f - 
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liis iiiterlocntor straiglit in the eyes in figures a As the last words roaelied Macgregor*.s ears, the 
couple of feet or so in height, but lie answered Arabs, at a signal from the speaker, had alreadv 


meekly enough, ‘JVo hundred and forty-seven, 
sird 

‘No room in haihoiir—f nil— follow reef-— ten 
niles south — anchor beside otlier transports— wait 
ordered 


begun to row back towards tlie shore. 

‘And the mails U screamed out I^Jacgregor. 
‘Eh?’ 

‘Tlie mails 

‘Your rails? Do as youh’e told/ 


THE EEVIYAL OF P 0 S T I N CL 

ANY people can still remember the the necessary motivedbrue for his veliicle anywlmre 
days ol stage-coach travelling : the on the road, and when he can eiisure not being 

well-kept roads, thronged wdth left high and dry in some lonely spot, miles from 

vehicles ; the bustle of arrival and liis destination and without the faintest prospect 

departure at the various posting- of succour ; it wm Mow that the higlnvavs and 

houses; and the various incidents byways will soon be crowded with" trade-carts 

ur 1 , connected with the journey: stage-coaches, omnibuses, and wagons of all de- 

With the invention of the steam-engine, and the scriptions driven by electricity. There are still 

more rapid means of transit that it offered, all many places which the railwav, though perhaps 

became changed; the roads grew neglected and not far oti; does not exactly ‘t,oudi, and many 



the stage-coaehes and their garrulous drivers dis- 
appeared one by one from the scene. Though 
we all acknowledge that everything comes round 


be reached with much delay aiid vexation of 
spirit.'"-'- ■ " 

The new idea will do away with such trouble, 


f • . ,r V a — --- — Will uu iiway vvIlo sum ivnnh «■» 

gam, mth variations, no one, probably, has ever and to outlying districts will prove an umlnX Ml 

[' “'Wition to recharging exhausled ele.dri 

■ custom Ol road-travellmg: though the old-fashioned establishing a chain of excellc t eom.tr ■ Tt’ 1 
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a new idea, will undoubtedly soon take place 
that will revive almost all the adjuncts of coach: 
ing. One of the difficulties hitherto preventinn- 
the more general application of electricity for 


by and objectors to this scheme. Most of us will 
gratefully acknowledge the enormous advanta<n> to 
be gained by the general public. Approved or not, 
there is^ no doubt that electricity is the i'ulure 



transport purposes has been the impossibility of mode of cl/ W-ity is Ibo future 

carrying sufficient motive-power for a long joimiev fust in \he ’ ““f f “"‘Panj tlrat is 

or of renewing it « miA To meet this 0 3,,’ /! 

a company has just been started in .Paris,^mder tllnked'^^’**^ '' welcomed and 

fte title of The International Electric Postiira ' 

Company. It proposes to establish on all carriage! ~~ 

roads postal relays, destined not only to recharae ^ WINTKE LOVIi-SOKw 

tieighbom-hoods.^ ’ Ir “"ol- 

m^mn naturally begin its operations Of *y bfb calendar boffia''fora,’"m 

ra France; thereafter it intends to take the roads sJaepest, Death to Life woffid start 

cLf + ^ springing llowers-born for Love’s' ^-.ke 

mntms It^is easy to see that this suggested my lady wonW awa/- 

pwpetol service of electricity will give rise to 

taany changes ‘. It will undoubtedly bring about a f'" * rastling in her canopy, 

gi^tty stimulated trade- wjth regard to auto-cars t new-washod wiffi April rain 


Changea ‘. It win undoubtedly bring about a * rnstting in her canopy, 

fsf^mulated trade- w^^^ regard to auto-cars f pw-washod with April rain - 

for .pleasure purpraes, - and. , will also entirely f » ‘he l^KWing appfe-tree, ’ ■ ' 

Jevolutipinsa land transport, • The industry of 7 euaehine on her connterpane, 

«p^niohilttm will enter on', a new. and apparently 7 iT“ ^ ““es again: 

' ' L'i- -f- ‘ ^ 
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DOMESTIC HELPS AND HINDRANOEa 

Ky E. B. Cuming. 



I HE Servant Question is one wMch 
experience approaches in a spirit 
akin to despair. It looks back 
upon a vista of chequered in> 
capacity, punctuated by gleams of 
competence which- the spirit of 
unrevSt, now so widely diffused among domestic.s 
forbade you to long enjoy. There is no social 
difficulty more universally felt among the middle 
and upper-middle classes ; it is less appai’ent in 
very large establishments, in wliicli, I imagine, 
there prevails downstairs a something bearing 
colourable resemblance to espnt de corps. If the 
weight of the burden fell on husbands instead 
of wives the legislature would have taken the 
matter in hand long ere now. TJiat is why I 
believe in woman suffrage ; but this is foreign 
to the subject. 

The only person who can regard the po.sition 
with a light heart is the registry-office proprietor, 
who reaps a yearly increasing harvest of fees. 
An eminent person in the business, when asked 
how she explained the paucity of domestics, 
averred that *they look too high. A girl will 
come here asking for a situation as a lady’s 
companion' when she is not really fit for a 
kitchenmaidts place in a good house.’ This is 
surely only part of the truth. Education and 
widened scope for women’s work deplete the 
class from which domestics are drawn, and, 
naturally enough, of its more intelligent members ; 
though, in point of fact, the perfection of 
domestic service calls for a degree of method, 
manual skill, resource, care for detail, and alert- 
ness which is only found with intelligence of 
an order by no means despicable. The greater 
freedom enjoyed by the shop and restaurant 
girl, the typist, and the clerk compares favour- 
ably with the restraints of service ; and the 
supposed social superiority counts for much. 
Whether the restaurant-girl or typewriter is 
really better off than the .servant in a reasonably 
good place is another matter. The former may 
No. 106. --Yol. hi. [AU Mights 


get fifty pounds a year, out of which she must 
pay for every necessary of life ; the domestic 
has board, lodging, food, and washing provided 
for her, and her wages go in dress and pneket- 
money. Ko sensible niistress looks a.skanee on a 
capable girl wlio wishes to ‘better herself;^ but 
she may bo pardoned for iinpatienoe wdth the 
young person who lias no ckim but ambition to 
look higher. 

No feature of social economy in recent years 
has been more marked than the increase of the 
‘flat’ in Loudon ami other large towns. The 
erectitm of huge blocks of iiufs is partially an 
attempt to solve the great domestic difficulty by 
providing accommodation which I’equire-s a re- 
duced numher of servants, l^hwy young married 
couples are attracted to the flat, with its Iiigh 
rent and inevitable one dark side, by the 
prospect of being able to manage with a single 
maid. ‘It’s .so ccuivenient,’ people airily tell yoii$ 
‘wlien you want to go away all you have to do 
is to send the servant for a holiday anti lock the 
door,’ That h true as far as it goes, but it is 
only one side of the incident It is depressing 
enough to return to town after the country, 
and liow much more depressing to return to 
the ‘hearth unswept and ehambev ungarnished’ 1 
Your single-handed servant, too, leaves you 
entirely dependent on the doubtful ministrations 
of charwomen during interregna. 

The advantages of the flat are hugely over- 
rated. You constantly meet young coii|>le 8 who 
have given up the fiat for the bouse at tlie 
earliest possible hour ; and increase of family is 
not by any means the usual reason. The rent 
of the flat Is disproportionately high compared 
with that of the bouse. No allowance for vacant 
flats is made to the landlord . by the local 
authorities when fixing rates and taxes 5 and the 
landlord, of course, protects his own pocket by 
charging rents whose aggregate shall leave ample 
margin against loss through ffirts that may 
remain unoccupied. Hence you pay not oiily 
Reserved.] Bec. % 1890. , 
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for your owni fiat but a eliare of the rent of 
others, whether occupied or not. As a solution 
of the doniestic dillieulty the flat is a failure. 
The small one provides very indifferent lodging 
for one servant i while the large one, only 
found in a good situation, is rented at a sum 
far beyond inotlerate means. Servants do not 
lilce flats, unless they be on the ground-floor, 
and so afford practically limitless opportunity for 
flirtation. The solitariness of an upstair fiat, at 
whose door no tradesmen call, and whose kitchen 
is linked to the outer world by a speaking-tube, 
k hated of the servant-girl ; and one cannot 
blame ber. 

This may explain why the demand for good 
general servants, created by the multiplication of 
small flats, has called into existence no corre- 
sponding supply. Under any cirenmstanees it is 
hard. to find a girl who can perforin the duties 
of cook,, houseihaid, and parlour-maid ; and the 
average ‘general’ who will come to a flat is a 
girl who has apparently tried the role of eacdi 
and failed in all three. The flat has contributed 
. iitfcie' more to the domestic question than to 
reveal an unexpected wealth of State-educated 
incdinpetence. 

Various endeavours have been made to meet 
thC' diflieulty of aclneving moderate comfort in 
, ,tb;e small fiat. One enterprising lady, who 
occupied a flat in a large modern square consist- 
ing entirely of ‘mansions,’ lias started a central 
kitchen, whence meals are sent out to subscribers 
among her : neighbours, who are tlins enabled to 
dispense with the doubtful aid of a ‘general’ 
cook. She lias no\v about two hundred customers 
on her books, representing two hundred small 
families,, freed from incompetence and extra- 
.. vngatiee in . the kitchen. Another enterprise 
whose aim is to solve the difficulty of getting 
ordinary housework properly performed is au 
, . ‘ Association of Trained Charwomen/ This 
organisation sends out women by the day to 
.tliose who prefer their services to the muddling 
: of: thq general servant Tlie work of the associa^ 
..feion is increasing; but what a change is here 
, : from, the clay of : the old family servant, whose 
/..interests .were merged in those of the house, 

■ nnd: who, identified herself so entirely with her 
employers 1 

, servants* insurance offices, which for a 

stirall i^nonthly payment guarantee to maintain 
' the insurer while she remains out of a place, 

; hrOj It'.may.b^ ^conjectured, responsible in some 
. for the lightdieartedness with which a 

.little' .■ rehsOT'' 

mm. hi aih ’ CMgInally founded, like trade 
with the '|ia,#'^^Ofrthy object of lielpfng 
In afokiiess or d|stife% they have become 
fmm 'Aheir ' rml ‘purpw J and it is 
4bny •not in these days 
for a 

.aWftgd mm 'W take her: 
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choice of places, an<l need never for a week 
remain unemployed. 1. have been told, tliongh I 
do not know liow far the a.sserlion 1.=^ correct, 
that there are servants’ fflnbs whose members iire 
pledged not to remain longer than a slated 
period in one place. It will occur to many 
mistresses tliat the stipulation is somewhat un- 
necessary.,.. 

]\Iuch has been said and writbm about the 
lady-help as the refuge of ihe deslitnte mistress. 
I have never tried one, disliking a system that 
tends to further obliterate class distinction, 
thongli no doubt it may work well in some 
cases. Our nearest approach to the h*r.ly-lu‘l]i 
was a ‘superior w'oman.’ Her descri]dJon of 
herself must have been the ouienme of sardonic 
humour, as she was at pains to prove herself 
superior to all the work she cngagtHl to perform. 
She urns the widow of a prnfes.sioTial man ; and, 
reduced circumstances obliging her to eruui her 
own living, she indulged a love of Imnsework 
(described as ‘passionate') by going out. to service. 
She remainetl with us just forty hours. There 
are few minor follies I regret more than the 
payment of a luontlds wages to l^lrs fl'udd to 
get rid of her peaceably ; it was direcdly en- 
couraging a very impudent blackmailer, for her 
bcdiavionr left room to doubf that she Isad 
come with any other object in view than to be 
paid to remove Imrstd! at the ear]i<’Jrt ]HOH<ible 
moment. A fraud of anollier kind was a ifook 
wdio arrived in the evening after dinner, announced 
wdien intervie^ved next morning that- llie ]ihu'e 
would not suit, and took her unobtrusive de- 
parture (leaving the area door open) somewhere 
between midnight and dawn. The circumstance 
that she brought only a handbag, and expected 
her box ‘in a day or two,’ suggested that she 
came with no intention of staying ; ■ but whether 
meredy for a couple of nights’, free lodging on 
her way through London (she was from tlu 3 
country), or with a more di.shonest ohjeet, cannot 
be decided. If she cherished designs on the 
silver, there w^as nothing but her conscience 
between her pocket and tier booty, for %vo keep 
nothing locked up. So far as my experience 
goes, dishonesty even to the extent of ‘picking* 
is extremely rare, the only exception being a 
girl with, a sweet tooth, who could not resist 
cakes and liqueiu’s. 

.While "punting of. impostors in the shape of 
domestics, one’s mind recurs to the results of .adver- 
tising. On one or . two occasions, ’when in despair 
at the failure of registry, offices— not to ‘suit* 
me, but to send any one at alW Imte advertised. 
Do not waste, money on advertisements lor ser- 
vants* ^ In the first place, it is useless ; in the 
next,^ if you live in a large town, it is practically 
ceTtuiu to bring you visits , from beggars, if not 
thieves; One eadvertisement for a cook cost a 
salver (electroplate fortunately),, taken from, the 
, hall table, and about jsix sMIlinga in railway 
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fares. The salver went awuy uinler a large and 
heavy clc^ak the applicant caiTiecl over her arm on 
one of the very hottest days of a tropical siimtner. 
She was only in the house about one minute — ^long 
•enough to say she should require help in the 
kitchen, and that the place would not suit her if 
none were given, as stated in the advertisement. 
You may draw your own conclusions concerning 
the real object of her call. The other two appli- 
cants were elderly, respectahledooking women, 
■each of whom came from a remote suburb, and 
gave an acceptable account of herself, with the 
address of her present place ; having done which, 
each respectfully ventured to ask for her fare. 
Both letters to the ^present place’ were returned 
through the post The same experience lias be- 
fallen friends ; but we are apt to cling to our 
faith in the lionesty of the species, or perhaps 
it were more correct to say we are only too ready 
to believe that the eager! y-songht cook has at last 
appeared. 

The idea tliafc perfection will appear if she onlj^ 
ehaiiges with sufficient frequency is one of the 
■commonest theories held subconsciously by women. 
That Tciy mistaken idea takes time to wear out; 
but the sooner it does the better. Constant 
■change ensures the minimum of comfort willi the 
maximum of trouble and expense. Servants, like 
the rest of ns, must have Iheir shortcomings, 
and the best thing you can do is to settle with 
yonrself wluat faults you will overlook in con- 
sideration of merits. The theory is simple, but the 
practice is often extremely difficult. lYheii an 
otherwise excellent servant appear.s, for exanqde, to 
be a sworn member of the League for Omitting 
to Dust the To^is of Books ami Pictures, the 
temptation to give warning for persistent disregard 
of repeated orders is very strong. Wliat are you 
to do? Tlie girl has many good points: she is 
good-tempered and obliging, neat in her person, 
punctual, and keeps the silver better than any 
maid you have ever had. Yon like lier, and she 
likes you ; there is nothing to mar the harmony 
of perfect understanding but those wretched book 
and picture tops. Tlie only remedy is to give, your- 
self a little, trouble to get them dusted ; make 
a point of being in tlie room at the time it 
ought to be done, and inquire before the girl 
quits the room whether she has done it. This is 
a much better plan than discovering tlie omis.sion 
an hour or two later, and calling her back to do 
the work while you stand over her. The great 
thing is, if possible, to dnd means of correction 
that shall not disturb pleasant relations between 
mistress and servant. 

Our present housemaid offers an instance. 
Caught wild in the county of Wicklow, she came 
over to thi.s her first civilised place witli nothing 
to unlearn by w’ay of compensation for exhaustive 
ignorance of the work she had come to do. She 
is willing, fairly intelligent, and a nice girl to 
.deal , with, as, indeed, the vast majority of Irish 


servants are. After eiglit month.s’ training, as 
trying probably to her x>atience as that of her 
mistress, she has developed into a really good 
servant. Her usages had been raised once, and 
would luiA^e been raised a second time sooner 
than they were but for what, with beautiftdly 
unconscious self-complacency, she called her ‘only 
fanlt.^ The rule of tlie hou.?e requires that she 
.shall he in by ten o’clock on her wetdviy evening 
out ; and Annie (save on one occasion when she 
was nearly punctual by an accident that surprised 
her into naive admission) could never get home 
till eleven or later. In the interests of discipliiie 
this failing could not be continually overlotiked ; 
such a fault is sure to be infections ; and if 
each of your lioiiseliold added the respective 
‘only faults’ of her felloiv-serv.ants to her own, 
indulgent toleration ivould cease to be justiOed. 
Having each evening -warned Annie before she 
went out at half-past six that she must- be in 
by teu, ami when for the fourth or fifth time 
the latch-key rattled in the front door (I prefer 
the .servants to come in that way at night) at 
about quarter-past eleven, I yielded to the im- 
pulse of ilie moniGiit, and went downstairs and 
gave her ‘warning’ on the spot, She to<‘h It with 
exemplary meekness but Ir'ish diplomacy ; .she 
sent up the table-silver so perfectly ]>oli,sbcd next 
day and for many days after that T was only 
too glad a fortnight later to bo asked for 
‘anothei" chance.’ AVe then came to a new 
arrangoment : the %veekly night out was stopped 
unless she could aecoinpany one of her more 
reliable fellow-servants, and an extra afternoon 
granted in.stead. x\fter a montli or six w'eeks an 
experimental night out xvas sanctioned, ami since 
then she has taken it regularly without giving 
cause of complaint. 

This girl’-s sister, who remained with ns as 
cook till the doctor ordered her out of the kitchen 
and into tlie country, had an ‘ only fault’ which is 
by no means uncommon, in tlua .shape of a quick 
temper. Her idea of protest was confined 
giving notice; and she found apportnnity of pro- 
test in the most unexpected fashiim. The tempta- 
tion to accept the ‘ warning ’ which came nearly 
once a fortnight, at our morning interview, was 
often strong ; but, mindful that her health was 
indifferent, 1 forebore, and adopted the plan of 
bidding her repeat her warning that night if she 
should then be of the same mind. She never did 
so, and in course of time the irritating formality 
was finally dropped. ' 

The most troublesome dome.stic is the extrava- 
gant and indifferent cook— -the two defects are 
only too often found in one— -who has been, mis- 
tress in her last place, and intends to be mistress 
of you. Then you must fight. Her weapons are 
frequently in.«olence and disobedience ; but tvhai- 
ever hers, you must be inflexibly firm and apostolL 
cully patient. If she gives way gi'acefully ‘ after 
a struggle she may be worth keeping ^ if . bUb 
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goes on fighting there is only one coi^ open 
to you: to let her go, tmd to face anew that 
perennial sorrow^ the search for her successor. 
Apropos ol’ such Idtcheii warfare : do not ^ keep 
a ..servant for whom you contract personal dislike. 
It is impossible to treat her shoi’tconiings with 
perfect justice, and the very tone of your voice, 
differing from the tone in which you address the 
other servants, will be a grievance. The antipathy 
is sure to be reciprocated, and the sooner you 
part the better. If a servant be so excellent that 
she never needs correction, you may, though her 
merits do not win your regard, retain her ser- 
vices; but this reservation presupposes a treasure 
which is too rare to be worth consideration in 
practical affairs. 

There is one eveivpresent difficulty for which 
; inost mistresses are seeking a solution. The best 
and the worst servants stand on the same level in 
regard to breakages. A certain amount of break- 
age is to he expected, and should be overlooked ; 
but there must be a limit to eusiire the exercise of 
reasonable care, and when the limit is exceeded 
payment should be exacted in conformity with ar-* 

I p ■: i- migement made by mutual consent. , The practice 

leaving things to be found out is annoying to 
S- I' ^ J I . the last degree, and I have done my poor best to 
/' iv, encourage servants to come and tell when an 

, accident occurs. It is clearly understood (the law 
E 5^1 Inquires a definite agreement with the servant on 

this point when you engage her) that she who 
P;'|; \ I breaks and tells pays only half the cost, while she 

‘ breaks and does not tell pays the whole. 

I Whether it is that eternally springs the hope that 

ll, broken article w'ill not be missed, periodical 

BI'k'. V|' inventory “taking notwithstanding, or wliether their 

moral courage is positively unequal to saying, 
‘Please, I have broken a cup,* 1 do not know. 
The , regrettable fact remains that servants refrain 
with heart-breaking unanimity, from confession. 
In this , connection one word: never, if you can 
, help it, take a servant who has been employed 
/ in a large hotel. Domestic and hotel service used 
-to be things apart; but time has changed that, 
among , many other matters, and the line of de- 
' inarcation between the two is vanishing. In hotels, 

V I am informed, breakages are v never, charged 
. .against the servants, careful handling of glass and 
erpekery being incompatible with the high pressure 
at which the staff, kept down to lowest limits, 

I ' k J^quiml fee work, This imnniiiity from conse- 
I ' ’ ,1 quences natiirally breeds a habit of carelessness I 
Eradicate.: ' ; | 

1 month k always a crucial period with 

fe'l/ iV ' ‘ domesti(54 livery mistress has her own ways, 

her 'tot object k to. make the new-comer 
iL i?' ' the exelusion of methods to which 

nil:''' aecustomed. In every respect 
, the men 

delicate business. Some 
that the utmost allowance should 
W ^udefoi?, novelty, and that you should teach 


a maid by degrees how you prefer tilings chme, 
lest by excess of instruction at the beginning you 
dishearten a willing servant. There may be some- 
thing in this plea ; nay, there is much to la; said 
for it when the new-comer shows anxiety to |)lease 
and that very uncommon quality of ihvrov.ijhims 
in Iier work. Unhappily there are only too many 
servants who begin by trying how litile will satisfy 
the mistress ; to be lenient towards a maid who 
comes in this spirit is simply to court bad si^rvice. 
It is better for the mistress to begin as .siie means 
to go on, and make it perfectly clear from the 
outset that she expects the work to be thoroughly 
done. It is often exceedingly difficult to persuade 
a girl that methods to which slie has been aeinis- 
tomed can be improved upon ; particularly if slie 
has been with ‘Lady’ anybody, whose way.s, she 
imagines, ought to be good enough for a mere 
‘ Mrs.’ It is to be feared tlie iisages of tlie last 
pilace are often made the cloak for laxiness. 'What 
would Lad^" Blank say if she knew how a certain 
housemaid libelled Iierl Lady Blank never wanted 
hot water to ^vash her hands beihre luncli or 
dinner, or before retiring fer the night ; never 
required the stair-rods to he polished, or slops 
in the bedrooms to be emptied during the day ; 
did not expect the drawing-room hearth to l>e 
s\Yept before she came up from dinner. In sliort, 
Lady Blank’s requirements were so tdemtuilary and 
withal so completely satisfactory to Imr whilom 
housemaid that we hud to part, if neglect of 
orders requires such constant correction Uuil one 
begins to acquire the halht of nagging, one ow'es 
it to one’s own self-respect to dismiss the source 
of irritation. 

Mistresses must be trained, or train themselves, 
to perform their duties not less than servants to dis- 
charge theirs. If the young wife has never held the 
household reins before her marriage she has every- 
thing to learn afterwards, and the educatioji is not 
altogether a pleasant experience. Herein is one 
of the advantages of life in u small Hat, thougli 
an advantage admittedly not recognisable as such 
at the time. With one untrained or lialMruined 
‘general,’ she must, if she would a|>proae]j the 
standard of cleanliness and order she has been 
accustomed to, take miicii upon herself. In doing 
household work with her own luinds she discovers 
how it should be done, learns to know good 
work when she sees it, and qualifies herself to 
teach when she controls a larger establisluaenfe. 
It is bad to expect too little of a servant, 
but worse to require too much; and only the 
mistress who has borne her share in the house- 
hold tasks is really qualified to allot work to 
'.others.'-' A 

As an indispensable member of the household, 
the master and his failings must be kindly dealt 
with ; but if men, particularly xuen who are at 
home all day, would only learn that there is such 
a thing as household routine, liowr much' more 
smoothly the machine would w'ork 1 Their im- 
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patience with the discomforts of house-cleaning is 
too threadbare a topic to deserve mention ; but 
how accurately it rellects the whole attitude of 
the masculine mind towards the w^ork of the house ! 
If not Vfmicking/ the man is most often de- 
plorably untidy, and at the same time intolerant 
of untidiness— except in his own study, 'whose 
condition is generally a subject for tears. He 
cannot see dust, and therefore cannot syinpatliise 
with your daily war against it ; he expects the 
servants to be at call witbout thought of the 
work-table you have drawn up with such pains 
in order to make the maidsV duties ht in. He 
cannot understand that if he comes to breakfast 
or lunch three-ciuarters of an hour later, the 
same work-table is hopelessly disorgaiiised for 
the rest of the day. There is no more success- 
ful method of demoralising an ordinary staff 
of servants than by leaving home for a fortnight 
with tlie iiiaster in charge ; and he crowns his 
misdeeds with a lofty ^Get another’ when you 


mention that Jane or Mary can no longer he 
retained. 

The small household of only moderate means' 
is at a grave disadvantage with tradesmen as 
compared to the large establishment. Its needs ^re 
so insigniticant that its custom is hardly worth 
having, and accordingly the small hottsehold is 
seldom well served unless the mistress does her 
own marketing, chooses her own meat, poultry, 
fish, vegetables, and fruit, and sees the goods put 
aside for her, or, better perliaps, takes the pur- 
chases with her. When she cannot do this and 
is obliged to make known her wants through post 
or the tradesman’s messenger who calls for orders, 
she is apt to find lierself the recipient of weirdly- 
shaped joints unduly furnished with bone and fat, 
of stale fisli, and damaged fruit. The majority of 
tradesmen begin by treating you well, and the 
only remetly that suggests itself is to change your 
butcher and greengrocer when his care for your 
interests begins to decay. 


OF ROYAL BLOOD. 

A STOEY OF THE SECKKT SEKVIGE. 


CHAPTEE II.— JUDITH. 


INNER was a pleasant affair in the 
rooni, throng the long 
windows of which I could see the 
valley of the Thames, with its river- 
side lights twinkling afar. Two 
elderly men and a couple of pretty 
girls had been invited to meet me, and the gossip 
was light and amusing. My hostess was the life 
and soul of the party, bright, vivacious, and fiiU 
of mirth; yet I could not disguivse the fact that 
she regarded me with some suspicion. During 
the meal I tried hard to recollect where we had 
met before., but failed utterly. Her conversation 
was that of a well-educated, clever woman. Her 
face was familiar; her lips, a trifle thick and full, 
had once before struck me as unusual in one of 
her beauty and grace. But where I had seen her 
1 could not remember. 

‘Gordon tells me that you’ve just had the good 
fortune to be appointed to Brussels,’ exclaimed a 
pretty, dark-haired girl in blue, who sat next to 
me, but wliose name I had not caught when 
introduced to her, 

‘ 1 es,’ I laughed, ‘ Do you know Brussels ? ’ 

‘ I was at school there four years,’ she answered, 
toying with her hock-gkss, ,‘But I didn’t .see very 
much of it. Our excursions were mainly confined 
to Sunday wxilks in the Bois.’ 

‘You’ll return, perhaps, when you are married,’ 
I said, smiling. ‘It’s a very jileasant city for a 
honeymoon.’ 

‘We spent part of our honeymoon there on our 
way to the Rhine,’ interrupted Mrs Clunes, , ‘ It 


was quite as bright as Paris, without all the riusli 
and turmoil. And the Bois de la Caiuhre — isn’t 
it charming?’ 

‘Yes/ I said, for as part of my training for 
a diidomufcic (career I had .spent a year iii the 
Belgian capital, and practically knew every inch 
of it, from the Quartier Leopohl, wliere the 
English reside, away to Laekeii, and from St 
Gilles to Scluierheek. 

‘I only w'ish we could live there imstead of 
here/ she continued, with a .slight pout. ‘I do 
hope that some day Gordon will get nominated . 
abroad. I should love a cosmopolitan life.’ 

‘Life at an embassy must be awfully jolly/ 
observed my neighbour in blue. ‘One must ineefc 
so many iuteresting people, from kings and. qneeiiiii 
downwards/ 

‘ Kings and (jiueeiis are not as a rule Interesting 
people,’ I said. ‘The nionarclis I have met have 
not impressed me very much. They look imich 
more regal in the illustrated papers than they are 
in real life. The most interesting persons, on 
the whole, are those foreign secret agents who are 
always seeldng to pry into our affairs and leam ’ 
what wo don’t desire that they should know,’' 

‘I’ve heard a lot of strange stories about ‘ 
those spying individuals/ said my hostess^' at - 
once interested, ‘ What are they like ? . Do tell' - 

‘Well/ I said, ‘every one of the Qovenmmnta 
of Europe, wdth the piossible exception of Swifcw*, \ 
land, finds it necessary to maintain a corps of 
secret agents for confidential duty. Tlidr 
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neratioii being defrayed from the Secret^ Service 
Piiud at the disposal of every Prime-Miuister, the 
national treasury takes no coguisauce of their 
expenses or of their iiaiiies. These latter are only 
kiK>\vn to the Premier and to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. They are ignored at tlie regular 
police headquarters, while tlie general public very 
often has no knowledge whatsoever of the exist- 
ence of such a force. Their duty is to learn all 
that goes on in the various embassies, and rej)ort 
to the Chiiucellerie they serve. They mimher 
people in every class of life and almost every 
nationality.^ 

‘And does not our British Government take 
steps to coinluit the efforts of these spies?’ asked 
^ the old gentleman opposite. 

< In a measure it does/ I responded carelessly. 
*It, of course, behoves us to be wary with this 
horde of secret agents about us, for their ingenuity 
is simply marvellous.’ 

*01 course there are lots of books which reveal 
the elaborate system of espionage in Bussiti/ 
observed the girl in blue. 

*Ah ! that’s quite a diitereiit uffiir/,I replied. 

. ‘Tine Eussian agents are mostly employed for the, 

■ purpose of keeping watch iq5ou the doings of those 
' ,of the Cxads subjects who live beyond the frontiers 

of Bhssia ; . and when it is borne in mind that 

V iho^’ . number ; close upon a million, and that 
. ^very Bussian has in his blood the characteristic 

Asiatic taste , for conspiracy and- intrigue against 

■ his Goveruuieiit, it can be readily understood 
that the secret agents of the Cluuicellerie of the 

, Czar have their, hands pretty full. It is not 
the .agents of the Ministry of the Interior that 

■ trouble us,. Imt the system of spies establislied in 
, every country in Europe with a view to learning 
'. -the secrets of English diplomacy. We hold the 

balance of power, you see, and because of this every 
: effort is being made to reduce our prestige and 
, . undermine our . su premacy..’ . 

■v : ‘ It - cerUiinly , behoves you ail to be as secret 
;■ m the grave/; my hostess said. * I don^t think I 
iy should like to be in possession of a State secret 
y' which a hundred 'Unscrupulous persons Aveve 
yoking, to discover.v /One must feel .awfully^ 

/./But/you. are a^w my dear/ laughed her 
‘ huBhand.- ‘They say that your sex caiiT keep a 
;; .miiark whereat every one laughed. 

‘ Ah ¥ perhaps not/ answered she* * But it 
so EoH'iblo if you cairt tell who is 
,y 0 tu* friend- hud who is your enemy and she 
y Ixed ©y^s upoh/'’>me with a strange look of 

V T fThfe ‘ secret service, being 
mh ot tlm , law, is contrary to all 
•hat i$-,stoightforWard and honour- 
ithods of action these agents employ 
sost ; q[nestionabte ' and ■ . rmsavoury, 

l/f’iehna). where. « perhaps 
fim is perndtted to play the 



rule, llis MuJejjty has been cumpelled by Ihe stress 
of public opinion to consunl to Urn iniprisuiiment 
and suspension from ullice uf the chie5 ui the 
service fur making use of dishunourabie luan- 
muvres. Again, in Germany, in response lo the 
memorable speech by the Liberal leader, Bioiner, 
in tlie lieichstag, ex[H)sing the iinsm u]nih.nusnes.s 
of secret agent Von Biimpf, his role as a |n uvuker 
and instigator of crime, uiul his ens ploy men t 10.4 
only of criminal methods but even of criminals, 
in order to .succeed in the intrigues iii winch 
he was enguiged, tlie i\liiiister ui the Inieriur 
proclaimed the doctrine that the executive and 
his Government have a riglifc to use the extra- 
legal, or, to put it plainly, unlawlub nieihods 
for attuiiiiiig its aims when the urilinary legal 
methods are inadequam and unavailing. This 
declaration is in itself sufficient tu .show to 
what an extent espionage is carried at a foreign 
court/ 

' I! such is the case, then each of our em- 
bassies are surrounded by enemies/ observed yuung 
Mrs Gluues. 

‘Of course they are/ exclaimed her him band. 
‘Doiit you recollect that 1 told you once liow 
cleverly they work the wofr in .France, in 

Germany, and in liussia ingeniously, indeed, 
that our represen tative.s at these courts dare not 
send a single despatch through the post, uihm wise 
it is opened and co]>ied.’ 

‘Then they open official letters ?’ exclidnuHi the 
girl in blue at, my side. 

‘To the citUnet noir nothing is .sacred/ 1 saish 
‘It is estabimhed for the purpuse of dealing watli 
both official and private correspondence ; and the 
uuinner in which letters are opened and rescaled 
is in itself a marvel of ingenuity, fcso well h it 
done that letters sealed with wa.x are openoil and 
again secured, leaving the original seals intact, 
without a trace remaining that they have been 
tampered wdth.’ 

‘We’ve hud one, or twm experience.s of that 
sort of thing of late, Craw* ford haven't we ?* 
remarked my friend, with a mteaning look. 

‘Yes/ I answered. ‘At Cuuslantinuplo lately 
one or two matters which we believeii .secret, 
while we were trying to adjust affairs lielwcen 
Turkey and Greece after the war, leaked out 
in a very mysterious waiy. Active inquiries 
were made, and. it wais found that tlm llussian 
cabinet^ mir was , at’, work, and, further, that 
at St Petersburg they were fully informed of 
all Qur secret iustxaictious received from Lord 
Maecleaffeid/ 

My hostess sighed* As her white chest 
heaved her imckiet of amethysts glistened, and 
her lips became compressed. I noticed this 
latter , involuntary movement of , tbe muscles 
of her face, and saw that she was anxious 
to change the subject I 'admit, that at that 
luonient I entertained a growing suspicion of 
•hbr*'/;'., V 
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As to her being eminently graceful and eharui- 
ing there could be no two opinions. Gordon, 
however, had never told me who she was. AYheu 
I hud been a month at Constantinople I received 
a letter suddenly aunoiuicing his marriage, to 
whieh I responded by sending a cheque to a 
London silversmith with instructions to forward 
a wedding-present and by writing him a letter of 
congratulation. Then I had seen the announce- 
ment in the Standard a week later that he had 
married, at the village of Rockingham, ‘Judith, 
daugliter of the late lYilliam Carter- Harrison,’ 
and had wondered whether or not she were 
pretty. 

Gordon had not much changed in the years 
I had been absent. Ten years ago we were 
both second division clerks, and vve had certainly 
enjoyed London life and had had a very large 
circle of friends. He was always gay and light- 
hearted, fond of practical joking, and eternally 
declaring that he should never many. Yet he 
had ziow taken to himself a wife, and had become 
just a trilie graver than before, as, of course, be- 
fitted a responsible householder wdiose name -was 
on the jury-list. 

At last, when dessert was finished, the ladies 
left; and presently, after a brief gossip, we re- 
joined them ill the drawing-room. The size and 
tasteful decoration of the place surprised me. 
The walls were entirely in white, with a ceiling 
of that type for which Adams was noted a cen- 
tury ago ; blazing logs burned upon old-fashioned 
fire-dogs, and there was a capacious chimney- 
corner, with its settle and old oak arm-chair. 
It needed not a second glance to ascertain that 
the furniture, every bit of it, was genuine old 
oak, and a.s we entered I could not refrain from 
repeating to Gordon my admiration of his taste- 
ful home. 

‘It is Judith’s fancy,’ he repeated happily. ‘I 
was for a house in Kensington, but she loves 
Eichmond because in summer we can get on the 
river or go for pleasant drives. She has always 
been used to the country, and declares that 
Lomloii suffocates her.’ 

‘Can you wonder at it?’ his wife asked me, 
overhearing our conversation. ‘To me London 
is dreadful. I go up once or twice a week to 
do shopping, or to a theatre, but really I’m 
always glad to get buck here to the quietness 
of my home. And besides, the view from these 
wimluws is the best within a hundred miles of 
London.’ 


‘Of course,’ I replied; for, although I could 
see nothing in the darkness, I knew wcdl the 
picturesque scene from the windows of the ‘Btar 
and Gartex’,’ where I had so often dined in the 
(lays before 1 went abroach Below lay tlie 
broad green valley, with the Thames winding 
away like a silver ribbon between trees and 
meadows past Twickenham Ferry to Teddingtmi 
Lock-— a magiiificeiit picture at any time, but 
doubly so when the silent highway reflected buck 
the golden blaze of the summer sunset, ‘ But 
yoiir decorations here are in such excellent taste, 
yet so extremely simple. I envy Gordon his 
lionie. Only one room have I seen before 
similar to this.’ 

‘Where?’ my friend inquired, 

‘ In Yiennu. It btdonged to a lady I knew.’ 

‘Yienna 1’ exclaimed his wife, with sudden 
interest. ‘Were you at the embassy tlicre?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘I was there about, two 
years.’ 

‘Then you niuy perhaps have known of an 
officer mimed Krauss — Oswald Krauss?’ 

In an instant the truth came upon me as a 
lightiiing-ilash. Perhaps I started at niontiun of 
that name— a imme which to me carried with it 
recollectiona of ii liideous but hidden page in iny 
history. At any rate, even though I felt myseff 
standing immovable, glaring at her, 1 managed 
to recover mysedf suliiciently to aimwer : 

‘ The name Krauss is e-vceedingly comiiuui in 
Yienna. I ha\’e no recollection of any man 
whose Ciiiisuan name Oswald. 'What was 
he ? ’ 

‘ Ills father was Buron Knuiss, of Biidapestli,’ 
she answered simply, lier blue eyes fixed upon me 
with u curious look of severity. 

‘ Ru/ I answered, with alfeeted cartdessuess, *I 
have no recollection of ever meeting biin.’ 

Tliat calm imjuiry she had uttered held me. 
breathless. Ku, 1 had lujt been mistaken wdien 
suspicion had seized me that we were not 
altogether strangers. This woman in coral had,, 
by mention of that name— a hated name graven 
for ever upon my memory because of the burden 
of evil which had fallen upon lue — brought 
back to me in all their hideous reality those 
circumstances which I had m hmg striven io 
foi'get. Our eyes again met, and in the blue 
depths of hers there was a smile of mucking 
triuujpli. 

This woman who was Gordon’s wife held th$ 
secret of my sin. ■ 
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By Sir lircHARD Tangye, 

Countess of fiiuconbevge upon liei’ payniont of 
the sum of Fiity pomids luito the suiil HaclieU 
Pengelly, and not otherwise ; and iiptm such 
payment I give the said Tninck and the said 
things it contains unto my said sister to her 
owne use.— Witness my hand this second day of 
December 1700. Eiciubd ChtOMWELX..' 


■ 


lUEING the past year very much 
has been written and said about 
Oliver Cromwell and his achieve- 
ments, but comparatively little re- 
ference has been made to his 
- son Bichard, who succeeded him 

in the Protectorate. 

The new Protector’s tenure of office was very 
short — he only occupied the chair of State about 
eight months ; but lie might unquestionably have 
reigned much longer had he chosen to avail 
himself of the prescriptive rights of rulers in all 
ages — the rights of the ^Masters of Legions.’ Ihe 
, immediate cause of his fall was the treachery 
of some of his principal officers, men who had 
been raised to their high position by the late 
Protector, and who hoped that, in the confusion 
' they expected would ensue upon his death, they 
, might be able to seize upon supreme: power. 

One of . the traitors was General Fleetwood, 

■ , ‘ Oliver’s son-in-law; and on hearing of his 

; machinations against Eichard, Henry Cromwell 

’ wrote from Dublin entreating him to consider 

•A V what he was doing before it was too late. ‘Let 

■ me beg you to remember how liis late Highness 

, - loved you ; how he honoured you with the highest 

. trust by leaving the sword in your hand which; 

'must defend or destroy us.’ 

Oliver died on the 3rd September 1658, and 
, Eiehard’s protectorate ended in the foliowing; 

April, when Fleetwood and the Council , of Officers 
took over the government and directed Parliament 
V y. what to do, ■ ■ ■ 

■ In comideration of Bichard’s submission and 
vr. of his giving up possession of Whitehall, Par- 

, liament ordered that his debts should be paid; 

: ■ and that he should receive an annuity of ten 

. pounds a year; but this order was 
: never acted upon, and shortly afterwards the 

.ex4h'Qfcector had to tiee tlie kingdom and to 
spend, twenty years in exile to avoid arrest for 
rc.,' debts incurred on behalf of the State. ‘Put not 

/ your trust in princes ’ — nor in revolutionary 

’;,%|oterriipentSi ■ ^ , 

L /;* ■, of Cromwellian manuscripts 


^ formerly delivered to Mrs 
sliagreen tnmcke 
’ 'y> I doe- hereby give 
'ithe things therein 
.Bachell Pengelly. 

: and> her ’to deliver the said 

,ga<id' idlings contained therein 
^^tnto niy loving sister 


One wonders what the trunk contained, ami 
what has become of it. It is related in some 
of the histories of the time tliat when Bicluird 
was removing from Whitehall he ordered his 
servants to be very careful of two old trunks 
which stood in his wardrobe. Upon a friend 
asking him what they contained that he should 
be so anxious about them, he re|.dieil. ‘Why, no 
less than the lives and fortunes of all the good 
people of Eiigkud.’ They couluined the addresses 
of, congratulation upon Ids accession to power from 
till parts of the kingdom. 

Leaving his wife and children at their ancestral 
home, Hursley Ptirk, near Hornsey, Hampshirt*, 
he crossed to France, no attempt being made to 
detain Idm ; and for the spa».*e id' iwemiy yours he 
ivundered about from place tt> pima* on Un* <'onli- 
nent, living under an assumed name, which he 
changed with every place of ubude. 

Surely there is no more pathetic figure in 
history than that exhibited in the strange reversal 
of fortune of this unhappy man. Only a few 
mouths before he had ascended a throne which 
seemed unassailable by Charles and his courtiers ; 
receiving the congratulations of all the crowned 
heads of Europe, Louis XIY. being tlie foremost ; 
and now lie was a wanderer who dared nr)t answer 
to his name. His wife, to .whom he }utd been 
married only a few years, and with whom he 
had been supremely happy, he was destined neta:r 
to see again ; and lus youngest daughter, Dorothy, 
who was born soon after her father became Pro- 
tector, and -was the only CJrmuwell ‘born in the 
purple,’ lived just long enough to receive her 
father’s blessing on her marriage, which she sur- 
vived hut a few months. 

Eichard Oroniwell returned to England in 1080, 
his wife haying been dead fivo years ; he assumed 
the name : of Clarke, and went to re.side with his 
old h'iend Mrs Bachel Pengelly, mother of Berjeaut 
pengelly, who was then a young la^v-student. They 
lived at Cheshuiit. Sir Thomas Pengelly afterwards 
became Chief Baron of the Exchequer. His house 
at Ohesluint was standing till 1880, when it was 
destroyed by fire. It must have been a considerable 
place, as the . estimated damage was ten thousand 
pounds, • 

But although the cares i of State no longer 
troubled Eichard, the ‘serpent’s tooth’ of children’s 
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ingratitude vexed liis soul for a considerable 
period. He liad to defend Iiis right to the enjoy- 
ment of liis late wife’s property against his 
daughters by a suit in Chancery, which was suc- 
cessfully conducted by his counsel Peiigelly, to 
whom the following quaint letter on the subject 
was addressed by one of the trustees; 

‘Stipford 2 he 26 1706. 

« Sr, — A man came on purpose from Loudon to 
leave this subpoena att ni}’- house. I was not 
within, hut the man tould my wife he had bine 
dowiie at Cheshuu to serve Eichd Cromwell Esep’o 
ye soue of Oliver, but that he theire went by ye 
name of Mr Clarke. I hope my Ld Keeper this 
Terme will either dismiss me, or not tye up my 
hands j I presume theire is sufficient in ye persoiiall 
Esteat to have paid Mrs Spink her interest wch 
I suppose wd have contented her, it was folly in 
me, to pt with executorship ; 1 slni have parted with 
both togither or with none, but it is too late to 
recall yesterday. 

‘After air it will be a great satisfaction to ine, 
if my continuing ye Trust prove servisable to my 
honored relation, vdio I think is very much abused, 
i iiiid there is a great deal of venom in all these 
vexatious suets, but I hope ye Essew [issue] will 
be to their shame. My hearty service to my 
honored relation (R. C.) att Cheslmn, lEease to 
accept ye same from Si' yr huiubie servant 

‘Ben Disbhowe. 

‘If at any time you have any service for me 
in towne, please to let me know it, I shall 
endeavour to waite upon you. Vale. 

‘For Thos, Peiigelly Esepe at his chambers, in 
Figgtree Court, Inner Temple in London.’ 

This letter, measuring when folded three and a 
quarter inches by two and a quarter inches, was 
sent through the post-office, and bears the official 
stamp in a triangle, ‘ Peny -Post-Pay d.’ 

After the trial the father became reconciled 
to his children, dividing his time between his 
friends at Cheshunt and his daughter Eli/.abelh 
at Iliirsley, 

Very little is known of the ex-Pi"otectoPs doings 
during his twenty years’ exile ; but it is known 
that in 1660 his name was included with others 
ill a proclamation requiring their presence in 
England to answer certain charges. Cromweirs 
servant was examined on behalf of the Crown, 
and stated that he had lived on the Continent 
with his master for several years, that he went 
by the name of Clarke, and that his ‘ whole diver- 
sion was drawing of landscapes and reading of 
books,’ 

Eichard Cromwell died on 12th July 1712, at the 
house of his old friends the Pengellys at Cheshunt, 

. and was buried in the chancel of Hursley Church. 
He enjoyed good health to the last, and at the 
age of eighty could gallop his horse for several 


miles. He is described as having been tall, fair- 
haired, and ‘the lively image of his lather.’ Cer- 
tainly there is a great resemblance in their por- 
traits, although Eichard’.s countenance lacks the 
sternness and majesty of liis father’s, and he had 
no wart I 

John Howe, the chaplain to both Oliver and 
Eichard, had a high respect for the latter; and 
Dr Isaac Watts, who as a young man was often 
in Richard’s company, testified to his abilities as 
being by no means contemptible. Unprejudiced 
authorities all concur in describing him us having 
been a humane man, kind-liearted, and sagacious. 
Shortly before his death lie said to his two atten- 
dant daughters, ‘Live in love ; I am going to the 
God of Love.’ 

I have in my possession a remarkable collection 
of letters, statemeuts of expenditure, kw papers, 
&c. dealing with the ex-Protector’s life from 1680, 
when he returned to England,^ to 1712, when he 
died. The accounts were kept by Cromwell’s 
old friend, Mrs Eacliel Peiigelly, and are in great 
detail. From them we learn that the whilom oeeu- 
[lant of the throne of England, Lord Protector of 
Great Britain and Ireland, master of the ]uilacea 
of Whitehall and Hampton Court, for whom 
Parliament voted ten thousand pounds a year as 
‘provision for his comfortable and hoiioiirabk 
subsistence,’ lived in lodgings at Cheshunt for 
several years before his death, paying ten shillings 
a week for his board, and having due allowance 
lUiule fur his occasional period.s of absence. But 
there were evidently ‘extras’ to this charge, fur 
we find Mrs Pengeliy, in her monthly bills, 
charging foiir-aud-sixpence for ‘the Sturgeon you 
ordered Kan to bye ; ’ and on another occasion 
‘ one ginney ’ is charged for ‘ sammon, oysters, and 
wild fowl,’ At the same time, two shillings are 
‘down’ for ‘black cherry beare,’ as drink for the 
table. But Eichard liked an occasional taste of 
some more potent beverage, for I fhul frequent 
entries of payments for brandy. He also indulged 
in the Virginia weed, spending consiilerable sums 
on tobacco ; but then his ‘ pypt^B ’ were very 
inexpensive — two shillings and eightpmice per 
gross 1 

On one occasion the ex-Protector borrows two 
pounds from his landlady, ‘when you had your 
feast.’ After this one is not surprised at finding 
an item of payment for some bottle of ‘surfeit 
water,’ There are several entries for ‘ pype-burning, 
and isluie paper.’ 

Occasionally Bicliard’s daughters %YOuid come 
up from Hursley, and then he would treat them 
to dinner at Westminster ; but before leaving Ms 
lodgings he would require money, and lilrs Pengeliy 
enters in her account, ‘When you dined with the 
Ladyes, 20 shillings.’ If the ladies dined with 
their father at his lodgings, we find, ‘When the 
ladyes dined here, fowls 5s.’ and for afternoon xe^ 
freshmen t, ‘ A quarter pound of Tee, five sMlIiugs, 
and Shugei* lofe for Tee, four and sixpence.’ And 
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when ‘Mr Clark/ or ‘the gentilmaii’ (bj wbicli 
names Mr Cromwell was known), had Jowls lor 
his dinner, Mrs rengeily debits him with eiglxteen- 
peuce lor ‘Backon and siiit^ Jor ‘stufting.’ 

^ Here is an item for ‘Phissick drink: - ‘Yerbs, 
six lenimons, and buslicll of malt to brew the 
drink, Jive shillings.’ 

Mrs Pengelly is also careful in her utteutioii to 
her lodger’s wardrobe * she pays ‘ hull a ginuey for 
Callichoe Wascots and makeing;' ‘for mending 
and kcipiering your shoes, eighteen pence ;’ and 
‘for repairing your breeches, sixpence.’ ‘h’or a 
pair of striped breeches, thirty-four shiilinga ; ’ and 
here is an item that Oliver never indulged in— 
namely, ‘Perriwigs,’ for which we find Pd chard 
paying a guinea each (guineas W'ere reckoned at 
thirty shillings each in 1695). An Irish ‘ frees ’ 
coat cost twenty-five shillings, and a new ‘hatt’ 
thirty shillings, and ‘muslin Cravats’ two shillings 
each. 

Incidentally w’e find that Cromwell wore ‘muffs’ 
and that: he. used spectacles, for there is an entry 
for one shilling for ‘case for your spectacals;’ 
but it does not appear that at that time ‘Mr 
Clark:’ paid, much attention to literature, the 'only 
payment for books being one sliiiling. for an 
‘ Almanaek ’ dor 1693. 

Another .small dissipation with which Bichard is 
■feredited— or rather debited— in Bachel Pengelly’s 
account is when she advanced liim ‘ten shiilinga 
on .Lord Mayor’s day when you dined with Mr 
Dish ro we.’ 

Eichard, late ‘Chief of the State,’ had now 
. to pay tribute to Ccesar— Dutch William— as is 
f i evidenced by this entry in Mrs Pengeily’s account 

in 1689: ‘Paid ye. King’s Pole [tax] for you, a 
gentleman, one giuney subsequent entries for this 
tax were only eleven shillings.. 

That he was kind to his children, and to young 
people , generally, is clear, there being numerous 
: .-entries; of: payments for pre.sents for them. To Mrs 
; Aldersey’s child he gives ‘muJie and ribbons/ also 
.a ‘whisell and corralls with ribbons/ costing more 
than six ..pounds. : 
gives . gloves and 

' Pengelly, who afterwards successfully conducted 
lawsuitj Eichard is very kind, Mrs Pongeily 
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To ‘Goody Odle’s child he 
a fan.’ To young Thomas 
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gratefully acknowledging ‘money you were pleased 
to give Tommy on his entrance at the 1 Vm])]i‘, 
£ 3 , ISs. Od./ and a guinea tosvurds buyiiig big 
law-books. But ‘Tommy’ inubt have a gun, so las 
kind friend gives him lifteeu shillings uhereuith 
to buy one. Let us hope it was init mure diingeruus 
to him ihau to the ‘wild fowl’ so dear tu ‘Mr 
Clark.’ Mrs Peiigeily wntes tu her suu ‘Tummy’ 
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tluit she bus sent him a basket uf 
she hopes will be ‘toothsome.’ 

In the year in wliich Climius 11. died (HtSa) 
Oruiiiwell presented his daughter Anne with u 
new ‘Tippitt./ and to her sifter, Sluduiu Petty, 
a box of gloves ; but he dt»es not ap|teur to 
have gone into luuurniug fur the king. 'J’eu 
years later, when Queen Mary died, Mrs Pengelly 
records that Eichard e-xpended Iialf-a-cruwn upon 
‘ mourning gloves/ in honour uf that luunarclrs 
memory. 

Occasionally Eichard woubi spend a few weeks 
with his daiigliters at Hursley, and in one of his 
letters to Mrs Pengelly he explains a po.st|)ommieut 
of liis return by giving her ‘ the forcible argument 
of the want t)f a shirt. Madam Betty went to 
buy one, but instead of buying, bite burmwed, so 
that I shall have to have miite washed, which 
I hope to bring upt)n my back lo I’heshunt 
shortly;’ and he at Ids, ‘There is a matter of 
business that cannot; speak l,)y u 'pc/ivif 
■letter/ ' . . ■ 

Between Richm'd Croniwidl and his sister Mary, 
Countess of Paucunbcrg, there e.xistevi u lifelong 
alfectiou ; frequent references are made tu her 
in his letters to Mrs Pengelij^ and he givccs an 
account of a visit he made at her ‘new town 
house’ in 1709 ; but in none of his .coiTespond- 
ence, nor in that of. his friends, is there any 
reference to his former conditioii. 

There are now no deseemlunts uf Oliver Crom- 
well in the male line, but . Iris stock continues 
to nourish in the following notable ]>ersous and 
families, amongst others: the Munjum of iii|.on ; 
the Villiers iamily — Earls of Clarendon; the 
Yyuers of Kingston Hill, Surrey ; Sir John 
Luhlmck ; Sir AYilliaiu Hurcoiirt ; and Dr Samutd 
Bawson Gardiner, author of the standard works 
on Grom well and the Commuinveulth period. 
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' tO' ’ Anybody ;■ but, after various 
■' attempts to extend | 

- fes ''rconveimtion had entii'ely 
_ ■ IheiHy'’ Agreed,' :ihaf' 

. . , . must be his name, 

jwaf /W the tadton pagan 
. .Tittered, . or . 
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it. So, . seeing that it was hopeless to think of 7 : 
getthig any information from liim as to the why ' 5 v 
and wherefore of the strange ciremnstances iiutler ; 
which we hud found him, the skipper deckled y 
promptly to put him to wmrk as a stewmrd, be« 
lieving that he would make &■ good onc» To that A 
end he tvas handed over to me ior tuition, much 
to my delight, for now I ielt that I should have . v 
M‘a§ certainly not more than ’> 
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rijy equal, and who would not be likely to ill- 
treat me ill any way, as most of tlie cre\v did 
Avhenever oppoiiunity arose. His coining was to 
me a perfect godsend. He was so willing, so 
docile, and withal so eminently teachable, that it 
was a pleasure to be with him. And the incon- 
gruity of being placed under such an urchin as 
myself did not appear to strike him at all, for he 
looked upon me from the first day of our ac- 
quaintance as the one creature that stood between 
him and the outer darkness— although it must be 
said that, as far as could be judged by his atti- 
tude to ail with whom he came in contact, he 
regarded every member of the ship's cDhipany us 
in some sort his saviour. All could coinniand 
him and he would instantly obey ; and although 
he understood no word of wliut was said to him, 
he watched so keenly, his desire to please was so 
intense, and his natural ability so great that his 
elforts to do what was required of him were 
generally successful. Unfortunately his willing- 
ness often got him into serious trouble, since 
he always obeyed tlio last order, not being able 
to discriminate between those who hud the first 
claim upon him and those wdio had no right to 
his services whatever. But when he was beaten 
for neglecting tasks that he had been called away 
from, ho never murmured or showed sign of pain 
or resentment; all treatment was borne with the 
same placid equanimity, as if he were a perfeetly 
passionless automaton. With one exception — my- 
self. When with me his usually expressionless 
eyes would shine, and his yellow face wear a 
peculiarly sweet smile that had quite a fascina- 
tion for me. 1 ft)inid myself growing so much 
attached to liim that my rage against his perse- 
cutors olten drove me nearly frantic — such wrath 
as it hud never occurred to me to feel on my 
own behalf. 

Meanwhile the Blitzen^ sorely hampered by 
calms and variable winds, crept slowly and i^ain- 
fiilly toward her destination. 1 was so much 
absorbed with the education ami company of You 
Sing that I lost uU my usual interest in the pro- 
gress of the vessel, and did ]iot even womler 
when we Avere going to reacli our next port-— a 
speculation that had hitherto always had great 
charms for me. But one morning before break- 
fast I was dreadfully affrighted to hear a fierce 
altercation on deck. It had, always been my ill- 
fortune hitherto to find myself the ultimate 
vicarious sacrifice in all cases of trouble, and 
even to this day the old feeling of dread still 
exists — a feeling that whatever row is going on 
I shall presently be made ; to suffer for it; and 
the well-remembered sensation of sinking at 
the pit of the stomach comes back, making me 
for the moment quite ill. So, trembling all over, 
I peered out of the pantry window on to the 
maindeck, and saw the mate confronting three 
men of his watch, who, with inl3amed faces and 
fierce gestures, were evidently threatening his life. 


Kow, there had never before been the slightest 
sign of insubordination on board, the discipline 
seeiiiiug as near perfection as possible, and there- 
fore this sudden outbreak was most alariuiiig. A 
swift step passed the pantry door, and instantly 
I saw the skipper rushing forward. Without a 
word he pluuged into the midst of the angry 
four, and seizing the foremo.st seaman by the 
throat and waist, hurled him crashing against the 
bulwarks. At the same moment the mate spi'aug 
at another man, iis if to serve him in the same 
manner ; but, missing his gras^i, he stnniLled ami 
fell on his knees. A stifled scream burst from 
my dry lips as 1 saw the glint of steel ; the 
seaman attacked had drawn his knife, and 
as the mate fell the weapon descended with 
fearful force between his shoulders. I heard 
the ugly sound right aft, and it remains with 
me to-da}^ Tlio skipper, however, with the agility 
of a porpoise, instantly ilung himself on the 
two men, and fought as if he hud the sinews 
of ten. 

Compared with the noise of tlie preliminary 
quarrel, this life-aiul-deatli struggle, was silence 
itself ; hut I could hear the laboured breatiiiuigs 
of the combatants coming in hoarse grasps, ami 
the cracking of tlm joints as tlie writhing bodies 
knotted ami strained. There was a jscreaiu behind 
me, a rustle of skirts, and out of the cabin 
rushed the skippers wife, with living hair and 
outstretched arms. But before she was half-way 
to the spot there was a swoop as of some 
huge bird pa.'^t her, and the second mate, 
the youngest oOieer in the ship and the biggest 
man, alighted in the fray like a hungry tiger. I 
did not see the other watch of the crew arrive, 
hut they were there and lighting as liercely as 
the rest. 

Nowq the first iliisli of fear having gone from 
me, I became interested— somewhat coldly critical, 
indeed, of the various points of the battle, thuling 
myself, to the surprise of some other corner of 
my brain, siding with the olHcers, and hoping 
they ^Yould be victorious. The surplice of this' 
backwater of thouglifc was probably owing to the , 
fact that all the ollieers had treated me witli steady 
brutality, while tiie men, though not kind, seldom 
touched me, although lliat was probably only lack, 
of opportunity. But with all my keen wuitching 
I could not yet forecast the upsiiot of this awful 
encounter. The mass of bodies seemed to nie in- 
extricably entangled, heaving and writhing like .a., 
basket of wounded eels j while all around them, 
frantically clutching at the labouring body of her ‘ 
husband, and shrieking pitifully, hovered the. ua^’ 
happy wife and mother. , U 

Suddenly it dawned up)oii me that the littls^ 
Elsie was alone, and probably frightened to death ; 
and, though I was never a favourite with even her,- 
it seemed good to go and comfort her if ppssihlev ' 
So I turned away from the window,' and there 
behind me was Ym Bing calmly cleaning; the- 
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knives, as unmoved by any external oceuvrence as 
a piece of macliiuery* As I unblocked the win- 
dosv he caught my eye, and the peculiarly 
winsome smile he aiwaj^s wore for me lit up his 
solemn face. His lips opened, ami he miirinured 
softly with an indescribable accent the only two 
English words I had succeeded in teacliiiig him, 
^»ullo, Tommy/ I. could only smile back in 
return as I hurried off to the skipper’s stiiteroom 
afi:, feeling us if with the shutting out of that 
salvage sight a load had been lifted off my bi’ain. 
A (piick revulsion of sympathy thrilled me as I 
found the pretty child fast asleep in placid un- 
consciousness of the terrible scene in progress 
outside. I stood for a minute looking at her 
with a tenderness 1 had never before felt towards 
her, all her childish dislike and funny little ways 
of showing it, borrowed from her parents, utterly 
forgotten. Then, softly closing the door, I hurried 
back, to the pantry, finding You Sing still busily 
employed. 

Scrambling to tlie wdndow, I peered forrard 
again, seeing, to iny horror, only a heap of bodies 
lying still I stood there as if frozen, trying hard 
to think, endeavouring to realise the position, but 
unable to control my disorganised brain. How 
long,! stood staring thus I have no idea; but I 
was recalled to usefulness again by You Sing’s 
gentle touch upon my back. Turning slowly 
round I faced him, while he pointed out his 
finished work and intimated to me in the sign 
laiiguage we always employed that he awaited 
instructions what to go on with. Impatiently I 
made a great efl'ort to show him that all ordinary 
work was now at an end, and, pulling him to 
the window, pointed out the awful heap on tlie 
main .hatch. He looked, and I believe under- 
stood the situation, for he turned again to me 
and patted luy face, pointed first to me and then 
to himself, as if to intimate that upon us two, 
me as master and he as servant, the conduct of 
;affairs now rested. 

Then, taking my courage in both hands, I 
•softly stepped out on deck and approached the 
scene of conaict, though trembling so violently 
. that I could , scarcely go. But when I reached 
tthe, entwined heap of bodies I did not know 
,wbat to, do, standing helplessly staring at the 
grim spectacle. A faint groan, startled me, and I 
' belli down over the nearest body, which happened 
to be the .skipper’s, hearing him murmur faintly, 
U^fr Gott! irasser/ Hastily motioning to 
Sing to-, letoh., some water, I tried to dx-agr 
; the ^ skipper into \ sitting position ; but it was 
•too. much for, my, strength. .The effort, howeveiv' 


W-.. apparently to shake 
the lm\ fakfe Imtk from his body, for, with 
..wide .i, dilated 'nostrils and open mouth, he gave 
rhM, final gasp.' Then aU m ^till, for all were 

; ■ 

llk^ ^t,he Wriest shambles, 
the feii^^ful mvagory of the fight was manifest 


in many hideoiiH details that need not be re- 
produced. Suddenly a hope dawned upmi me 
that one man might still be left- - the lielm.-man ; 
and, rushing aft, I bounded up on to the poop, 
only to find the wheel swinging filly lo and 
fro : there was no one there. Thou I ran for- 
rard, unheeding You Sing’s d<jg-]ike wi^jtful 
look after me, and ransacked the lurecastk* and 
galley ; but both wure deserted. We were 
alone. 

This tremendous fact broke iti upon me with 
good effect after the strain to which I liad re- 
cently been subjected, for it braced me up to 
action. Calling upon You Bing to help me, I 
tackled the ghastly heap, tugging and straining 
at the limp bodies, and getting all gory as tliey 
were. The sweat ran dmvn blindingly ; 1 fedt my 
sinews crack with my desperate exertions ; but at 
last all the bodies were separated and laid side 
by side, the captain’s wife last of that sad row. 
Not a sign of life \vas tu be fmind in any one of 
them j and, having at lust satisfied myself of this, 

I dropped upon the crimsoned tarpaulin ex- 
hausted, to rack my braiits for some reason w'hy 
this sudden tragedy slmuld have Irtn-n enacted. 
Gradually the coiivictiun forced itscdi upon me 
that the whole horrible outbreak was due to 
some cpuirrel over tbe junk’.s cargo ; but as that 
hud all been overbauled and stoned away witluait 
my knowing unything oi its naUire, it only 
a blind guess. Somelhing, however, of tnnuenduus 
importance must have occurred to make u l^od.y of 
men fight with such fury autiUig themselves that 
not one of them renuiined alive. 

But urgent necessity was kid upon me to be 
up and doing, the first duty that demanded 
attention being the dispo.-al of the dead. So I 
called upon You Bing — who, standing near, never 
seemed to take his eyes off me— and the ]uiir of 
us triced up one of the bulwark ports and dragged 
the first of the corpses u]) to it. Then by a 
sudden impulse I filing off my cap, and kneeling 
down on the red deck, said the ]a.>rd’s Prayer uml 
the final Collect in the Church Service - all I 
could then remember ; while my heathen helper 
stood gravely by making no sign, but Imlduy a 
very well-spring of sympathy. Strangidy cheered 
and uplifted, I seized the poor puece of clay, and 
motioning my helpmate, launched it through the 
yawning port, listening shuddeiiugly to the dull 
splash that followed. And so wdth the rest, until 
we two stood alone, panting and distressed with 
our heavy task. A few minutes’ rest, and then, 
with draw-bucket and broom, we laboured to 
cleanse away the blood that besmeared so wide a 
space of the decks. At tins work we toiled for a 
long time, and when at last wc gave over, because 
I was tired out, we had only partially succeeded 
in removing the fearful evidextee of that great 
fight. By this time I was so far myself as to 
feel hungry. The feeling of xiaiisea that had 
been coming and going, like waves over me, ever ' 
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since I first left tlic cabin liad left me, and I 
ordered You Sing to get breakfast He set about 
fc])e job immediately, leaving me seated on tlie 
(lamp batcli wondering wbat would become of us. 
Then suddenly it occurred to me for the first 
time tliat the ship was entirely left to herself. 
There was a faint breeze blowing steadily, all sail 
being set, and the yards canted a couple of 
points, for what wind existed was on the cpiarter. 
I rose and went aft to the wheel, finding that 
she came up and fell off about three points, so 
that she was practically steering herself and 
making a fairly average course S.S.E. This was 
satisfactory so far, because it relieved me of any 
necessity for immediate action. I knew how to 
steer, and, as far as my strength went, conld 
handle sails, besides understanding fairly well 
how a ship was worked. For I had been over 
two years at sea, and always a deck-boy until 
this voyage ; so that, unless I had been a very 
idiot, I must know sometbing about sailoring. 

Everything being so quiet and favourable, I 
remembered little Elsie, and with a sinking heart 
went down below to break the dreadful news to 
lier. How it was to be done I didn^t know, my 
i'tock of German being pitifully scanty, and she, 
poor child ! not knowing one word of English. 
As I turned the handle of the stateroom door I 
heard her calling, ^ Mutter^ iro hint chi'P and in 
spite of my efforts some big tears burst from 
111}’- eyes. But I went in and stood by her cot, 
racking my brains for some way of making her 
understand wliat had happened. As soon as she 
saw me she began, as usual, to scold me for 
being there — where, indeed, I was never allowed 
to enter — and ortlered me with much dignity to 
go and call her mother. 

It would be useless for me to attempt any 
description of the scene that followed. I could 
not, do what I would, make her understand what 
an awful change had taken place since she went 
to sleep. She at last made up her mind that I 


must be craz}^ ami, tiioroiighly frightened, sprang 
out of her cot and ruslied into the cabin screaming 
frantically for ‘M‘ut(ei\ Mutter I Vatei'^ Vater!^ 
I followed her carefully, puzzled beyond measure 
to know wbat to do ; but she lied on deck, up 
the ladder and on to the poop, still calling with 
all her voice for those who were for ever deaf to 
her cries. 

Of course I dared not pursue her, for fear of 
adding to her terror ; so I waited anxiously until 
she liad explored every vacant corner of the ship, 
and at last, exhausted with her efforts, she retiumed 
shjwly to the cabin. Tlien I quietly brought lier 
some food, and begged her to eat a little ; but, as 
I might have expected, that was impossible. How- 
ever, she was so far quieted that she plied me with 
questions, which I answered as well as I was able, 
until I succeeded in making her understand the 
grim truth. She burst into such a passion of 
weeping when she comprehended the case that at 
first I feared for her life ; but presently I saw 
that this outbreak was the best thing that could 
have happened, for it relieved her poor little 
brain ; and soon, utterly worn out, she went off 
into a heavy sleej). 

Then I searched the cabin tboroughly, with the 
dim idea in my mind of finding some cause for 
the mutiny in accordance witli iny Biispidoiis. 
Sure enough, I had been right, for in various 
hiding-places I came upon such treasures as I 
had never even dreamed of before --coined gold 
in boxes, in bags, in bundles: .sovereigns, eagles, 
onzas, and napoleons ; jewellery of eveiy variety 
of make, glittering with precious .stones of whkli 
I had never heard the name. At last I came 
upon a crucifix nearly two feet in length, ap- 
parently of solid gold, and encrusted with large 
gems, a marvel of costliness and beauty. I showed 
it to You Sing, wlio, for the first time in my 
acquaintance with him, showed signs of horror, 
and tried liard to induce me to throw the mag- 
nificent thing overboard. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT ON NEW LINES- 

By F. d, Gardiner, F.Il.Hist.B. 



has sometimes been maintained 
by those interested in public-house 
property that if excessive drinking 
were prevented throughout the 
country it would not decrease the 
takings of such houses to the 
extent of ten per cent. Further, it is contended 
that the great majority of publicans would be glad 
to be rid of this ten per cent, of excess sale, which 
is often the cause of so much, drunkenness and 
crime, and to join with the magistrates and public 
in the regulation of every case of improper 
management. It is generally admitted that, whilst 


pushing other trades may be attended by few 
evils, to push the consiiuiplion of liquors m 
extremely pernicious and calculated to inflict 
serious injury upon the commimitj. From this 
point of view, any . attempt in the direction of .a' 
reform in the management of houses of refresh- 
ment which minimises the temptations to exces- ' 
sive drinking is calculated to advance the aims of 
those who seek to promote temperance and thrift 
Most workers direct their efforts chiefly to'wards 
the promotion of legislation j but when a practical 
experiment is made whicli is ' independent pf , 
new Acts of Parliam enty it is watched with the 
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keener interest because its effects maj- be nioi’e 
immediate tlian the micertain passage of Bills 
tlironi^li Parliament. 

The Dnke of Bedford is tire ovnier of mi estate 
of about niiieleen tliousaiKl acres in , \ honiey, 
Canibridgesln’rej situated between isbecli and 
Peterborough. The history of the origin and 
administration of the Tliorner and Woburn 
(Bedfordshire) estates has been told by bis Grace 
in a work published two years ago, entitled The 
Story of a Great AgricnlHiTcd Estate, in which is 
shoum tlie loss that the management of these 
estates has invoWed under present conditions. 
That the present Duke of Bedford, like his pre- 
decessors, possesses a high conception of the 
responsibilities of landlords is not only generally 
' recognised upon these estates, but will be con- 
ceded in relation to tbe new’* departure which has 
been taken with regard to the management of 
the only hotel on the Thorney estate. Formerly 
‘ the village had two public-houses, one an anti- 
quated hostelry known as the ^ Rose and Crown, ^ 
and the other a smaller pubiic-bouse, Both these 
houses liave ceased to exist, although the 'Rose 
and Crown ^ has reappeared in the form of an 
excellently appointed hotel, which has Iieen 
erected by tlie Duke on a piece of land adjoining 
the former premises. The house, which retains 
, the old sign, is to be managed in the future 
' ' on new principles and with the object of pro- 
viding a hostelry that will be nseftil as a house 
of refreshment without placing temptations in 
the way of the villagers and others. lienee it 
])as been let to the Peoplets Refreshment-House 
Association, Limited, at a rental of per 

annum. 

Among those connected with this association 
are , the ' Duke of Westminster, the Earl of 
Stamford, the Bishop of Rochester, General Lord 
Chelmsford, and Cardinal Yaughan, whilst the 
Bishop of Chester iiresides over the executive 
council. Tbe' object of the association is to pro- 
mote public-house reform, independent of further 
• legislation, by giving facilities for the wider 
adoption of the system of management 'witlmut 
pn''>''^te profits, which has already been success- 
. fully tried by some owmers of licensed property 
'.In different parts of England. 'It is believed,' 
the. prospectus states, 'that many landowners, 
'whether individual or corporate bodies, would 
-V;.- -.he glad ..tO'.see the public-houses which are on 
prop^^by -be^^^ conducted, but do not feel 
.Justified x;n undptaking the financial risk which 
.y -wduM 'Involved , by their introducing unaided 

la : such.' ' 
itfe help. It is wilL 
'Whoever conditions show a fair pros- 
lonse pto-Micdiouses at a fixed 
to man^o them on their 

itiTOeS” fOTffiw intimates tihat 
JftnngSfflWkkif, -tfetetete op. re- 


freshineul-bars neces-ary for I he f^^mvenicncc of 
men employed on huge publi-:* works us n iii^i-ful 
department of their work, but one wbieb has 
generally fallen into the liamls (if ])r!vale iudi-. 
viduals, whose inlere.sls Be ralher iu the direiUion 
of profits than good management. The inana.^er 
of the Thovney hotel comes from Tinudall, East 
Siillblk, where the af.goeiatir*n has (-iabl idled 
another branch ; and tlsere are at the ]U'esent 
time about ten hotels under the eoni-ro] td' the 
association. 

Some of the predominant feuLires of fhi^; re- 
formed system of managemoni may be meniionwl. 
The general arrangement ami manitgement of tin? 
hotise is upon the lines of a re-pectahle lumse uf 
refreshment instead of a drinking-bar ; food and 
non-intoxicants shall be exposedi fui’ sale on the 
counters and supplied to cusicuners on an equal 
footing with intoxii.*ants, the latter being deposed 
from the olijectionahle prominence into wbieln from 
motives of profit, they nra forced, in the ordinary 
public-lionse. All temptation to the manager to 
push the sale of intoxicants is rernovetl by i'hurging 
him at the full r(‘.t:u1 price for all alcoli(dics con- 
sumed, whereas he will lie 5su]<plied with non- 
alcoholics at a price that will hcive lu'm n fair 
profit for himself on their sale, so that it will be 
to his oxvn interest to pn.sb tbe traile in non- 
intoxicants rather (han in infox ic.nnf-N Groat cai'e 
is taken in guarding against I he evils of adultera- 
tion, and ill providing ibo hot {(nality nf benior. 

The manager is desired to stinly the well-being, 
comfort, and Iioalth of his enstonicTs, and to ht?lp 
those whose vS'elf-eontr«d in the use of intoxicants is 
weak, or by a timely hint to check ilie excess 
which might lead to his having to i-iukise a cus- 
tomer drink, or to ortler him out of the house. 
xVmongst other reenmmendalions is one that a 
person may (jnench his thirst with frosli water, 
plenty ’ of which is to he kept easily accessihio, 
without being expected to make any ]>nrchase 
whatever, nor is any canvassing fijr orders to be 
done from the hotel. 

It is claimed that tlie {pialif j of the liquors sold 
is superior to that wbicli was fraunerly rdailcMl iu 
Thorney* The net profits, after providing foi' a 
reserve fund and paying interest on capital, wdll 
be devoted to such objects of public utilily, local, 
or general, as the executive conndl mar deter- 
mine. The capital which will frnm time to time 
be required to develop tbe woik of tho FeopkV 
Refreshment-House Associaiion will be oifered for 
subscription to tlie public in the form of slmres 
entitled to a dividend out of profits not exceeding 
a specified rate. The assoeiatioii has lieeu in 
existence about eighteen months, and the Thorney 
experiment is one of the most important of the 
undertakings npon wddeh it has embarked on the 
lines indicated. The house is Iiandsome iu design, 
and admirably adapted for its purpose. It has good , 
stabling, and will liave, ultimately^ other attractive 
features as a hostelry* It is the only licensed 
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house on the estate, the nearest inn being two and 
a half miles distant. 

This is not. the only experiment that hUvS been 
made of the kind. Quite recently Mrs Kandall 
Davidson, wife of tlie Bishop of Winchester, 
opened a similar house at Grayvshott, near Hasle- 
mere, wliicli has been licensed by the Alton 
magistrates. It bas been built l)y tbe Graysbolt 
and District Eefresbment Company, of whicli Sir 
Brederiek PolloLik is the president. The pro- 
moters have laid out about two tliousand pounds 
on the scheme, and it has received help from Mr 
Bernard Shaw, who has contributed a small 
library of books ; while the artistic cap.abilities of 
Mr Walter Crane are to be brought to bear upon 
the scheme, in the shape of a gratuitous design 
which he has offered to make of the sign of ‘The 
Fox and the Pelican.’ The object of the pro- 
moters in this instance also, as in the case of that 
on the Duke of Bedford’s estate at Tliorney, is 
to discourage unnecessary and excessive drinking, 
and to make these houses to be places where a 
variety of good and wholesome refreshments may 
be obtained at a reasonable price Avithout any one 
being expected or tempted to consume, ‘for the 
good of the iiouse,’ as it is usually termed, that 
which is often injurious to the individual. How 
large a measure of success may attend tliis ncAv 
departure remains to be seen. 

Travellers and cyclists have frequently com- 
plained of the need of better provision at posting- 
houses or Aullage inns, and many ancient hostelries 


of stage-coach days have deteriorated since the 
advent of , railways or been superseded by houses 
that are mainly drinking-bars. Such an experi- 
ment as that wliieh has been inaugurated at 
Tliorney Avill, it is confidently Imped, if Avisely 
managed, result in a considerable a«]vanee in 
temperance without either friction or great ex- 
pense. If it he desirable, as is often maintained, 
tliat the number of licensed houses sbould be 
limited io those wbicli can make suflicieiit profits 
Avithont having to force the sale of intoxicants, the 
large number of individuals Avho are intex’ested in 
temperance reform will be grateful to the People’s 
Refreshment-House A.osociation for having, Avith 
the co-operat.inn of the Duke of Bedford, afforded 
an opportunity of putting to a practical test an 
enter])ri.se Avhicli deseiwes to succeed, in an'ew of 
the benents it is likedy to confer upon tliose within 
its sphere of influence. It has been sugge.sfed in 
a book on The PTincijfks of Wealth Bub'ihtiwny 
by Mr 0. Y. C. Dawbnrn, that one eJlVet 

of increasing Avages amongst our artisans and Avork- 
ing-nien may be the larger consumption of in- 
toxicants, Avhicli may absorb a great deal of the 
benefit deriAmd. In view of this possibility, and 
apart from the question of tem]^erance legislation, 
might not much l)e done to diminish the tempta- 
tions and evils existent in this country, by the State 
encouraging bouses of refi'esliment bascnl on a 
system of management so obviously for Uie public 
Avelfare as that wbicli bas been .^kelclied in tlic 
preceding lines 1 
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IT is decidedly curious to notice Iioav 
extensively .stockings figure both in 
common superstitions and in old 
customs, especially those connected 
Avitb marriage. EA^eiy one knows 
that there are inniimerahle actions 
W’hicli are lucky, and just as many Avhicli are 
unlucky. Among the former, it is commonly 
held that to put on any article of clothing AATong- 
side out is decidedl}’' a sign of good luck ; hut it 
must be done accidentally, and Avhen the mistake 
is found out no change must be made, or else 
good-bye to the luck. This idea is firmly 

held about stockings, probably because it is more 
easy to make such a mistake in putting on a 
stocking than in donning other garments. It 
Avould be hard indeed for a lacly to put on her 
dress or a man his coat or Avaistcoat inside out 
Avithout noticing AAdiat he was doing. 

Sometimes folk are to be found who liaA^e 
refined upon the common notion, or who have 
even reA^ersed it. One authority actually says 
that in the county of Westmorland to put on a 
stocking Avrong-side out is classed as an omen of 
evil AA’ith a dog howling three times, or a cock 


croAving thrice before midnight. Any one of these 
sliQckirig occurrences, lie says, Avill bring a gloom 
on a weak mind which Avili last a Avhole Aveek. 
The only possible inference Avould be that the 
minds of Westmorland folk must be nn usually 
sensitive. In another northern county — DitrliaiO'— 
it is said that to put on the left stocking inside 
out is lucky, hut so to put on the right one is, 
quite the reA^erse. In some of the Avestevn counties, 
on the other liaml, ihe right is tlie favoured leg. 
So capricious are the meanings of omens, , and so 
hard is it to dodge the decrees of fate. 

On the Webdi border it used to be considei^ed 
that the surest precaution against Avitchcraft was 
to AA'ear the left stocking Avrong-side out. This' 
leads us to another kind of superstition conneeteit 
with the harmless, necessary hose — their A^alue, 
Avhen properly Avorn or arranged, as eharsps or as 
protections against sickness or pain. If .you ' will 
only take the trouble, Avlien you go to bed, to = 
cross your stockings and shoes, you will be qnite’ 
safe from the grip of cramp. Again, if you hang^ 
your stockings crosswise at the foot of the bed/ 
with a pin stuck in them, you need have no. fear 
of nightmare; the hag has a holy horror of cross • 
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and pin. Wiaeacres have also been heard to 
declare that if you will always put your left 
stocking and shoe on first you will enjoy im- 
munity ' from toothache. This, however, the most 
superstitious of mortals will likely take leave to 
doubt. Toothache, that ‘hell of a' diseases,’ as 
Burns calls it, is no respecter of persons, nor, 
assuredly, of stockings or legs. 

Another superstitious use of hose is connected 
with the dreaming of dreams. This is a vScotch 
notion, If a penson be about to sleep in a bed 
which he or she has never slept in before, the 
certainty of dreaming can be assured by placing 
the stocking taken off the right foot under the 
head. Not only will the sleeper be sure to dream, 
but the dream will certainly come to pass. At 
one of the monthly meetings of the Nolklore 
Society, held some three years ago, there was 
.exhibited a stocking which had been thus used 
by a servant-girl in Oban on the first night 
of her entering on a new situation, The girl 
could not be persuaded to divulge the subject 
or nature of the dream ; but it was under- 
stood that it had been verified, and her belief 
strengthened thereby. This particular stocking was 
; . sai<I to be also interesting as a sample of Highland 
.darning. 

■ Stockings, again, ate associated with old-time 
marriage customs. Most people have heard of 
‘throwing the stocking.’ This rite would hardly 
be regarded now as consistent with modern notions 
of decorum ; but it ^Yas highly popular in the 
daj^s that are gone. The ceremony -was performed 
at the conclusion of the wedding-day’s festivities, 
by young men and girls seated at the bed -foot— 
the former having the bihle’s and the latter the 
groom’s stockings— whose object in throwing the 
ho.% backwards over their heads was to hit, if 
possible, the head, and especially the nose, of 
one or other of the newdy-married couple. A 
successful shot meant marriage at an early date 
fot' the thrower. There are endless allusions to 
: this quaint old custom, now quite out of date, 

. in our older poets and writers. One may suffice. 
A poet in the Qentlmanh Magazine of 1736, sing- 
ing of the ‘The Country Wedding,’ says; 

, : Bid the laSiiieB and lads to the merry brown bowl, 

While rashers of bacon shall smoke on the coal; 

Then Boger and Bridget, and Eobin and Isfan, 

. ’em each on the nose with the hose if you can. 

stockings have a matrimonial eignification 
of their j)wm In Scotland, if a younger , sister is 

given the 

; elder green stockings j and in years gone by it 
w aetnally a: common joke, when such an event 
■ ^ OTOrred, to send ,a pair of green stockings to the 
lighted 'alder sister to''' b worn at the dance 
j ’ 'Which ' always whuhd up the day’s proceedings, 

. ‘filreen s- fomaken’, is an old, ad^e familiar to 
. . '^he notion that' to choose a younger 

elder '.,1s 4tiU. unmarried is a slight 
fery'iang-;stodmg. It finds 


a parallel in nncimit Jewjj^h eustmns. In Shrop. 
shire there is an old cosfoiti, s.aitl to hit still kept 
up in humble life, that if a younger sister should 
be married before her oh.lm's, the latter nni^it dance 
at the ’iveddiiig in their ‘ .HtrB'king-feet.’ A few 
years ago a maidservant wdio did not observe . 
this custom at her younger wedding ^vai 5 

thus accosted hy her aunt, a sturdy stickler ihr 
tlie ancient ways of tloing things, who Imppened 
to meet her the next day in l.lie town of Well- 
ington ; ‘So 1 lu?ar you didna dance barfnotl’ 
she cried. ‘I’m ashamed of you. If I’d a hin 
there I’d ’a ma<le you do it. I’ve a good miud 
to pull olf yer boots for ye now this miniUe, and 
make ye dance i’ the street ! ’ 

A more pleasant association eonnc?eted with 
stockings is familiar to most hunsehohk at Ohrist- 
mas-tiine. Children still hang up their stockings 
on Christmas Eve in the simple fuidi, Nvhich is 
never disappointed, that Santa Claus will fill 
them during tiiat night of wonder ; or if the little 
people are too sojddsticaUjd to beliuve in the 
stories of St Nicholasls peregrinations, they still 
retfiin a firm faith in tlie gor»dness of his domestic 
representatives, ami duly hang up tludr stockings 
as their predecessurs luive. dmm for gamerationj^. 
And not children alone hung u]) tlieir hnso of 
old. ‘Grown-upvS’ as well us the small folk used 
to ob.serve this custom most crmscienHonsly. But 
in the olden lime the hanging up of ihe .-lock- 
ings took place not on Chrislma.-s Eve, but nu.ae 
appropriately on the eve of NiidudaM’ Ihiy, 
which falls on fith Decemher. This kindly custom 
was one of the few practices of the kind that the 
stern Puritans who founded the New England 
States took across the Atlantic with them. Con- 
sequently, hanging up the stocking is still as 
familiar in New as in Old England. 
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Tuk diiklreii .suy, at ck'.sy of day, 

When earth is wrapped in ship, 

That night bus put riond ^hutiers in, 

And bidden jn'»ne to peep. 

* God’s candles shine !’ thes'? bairns of mine 
Exehiini with raptured gUKo ; 

They wonder where tlie sun slips down, 

And how the inoonhenrn plays. 

Why wwlds revolve Tin hard to solve, 

AVhy friends blow hoi and eoM, 

W'hy nonglit worth havinj' can be bought, 

Nor love eked out with gold. 

Nor none may know Iww friend and foe 
Can hold the same ideal, 

And one be clutching faiseliood, while 
The other grasps the real. •: , - 

’Tis out of ken : grown bribes are men, 

And life a trackles's wild. 

Who knows if Pate be hardest when 
We think she most has smiled, 

And he be nearest far to Truth 
Who seeks her as a child 1 

, B. hi. Danbv, 
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^ stones gather no moss ; ^ 

nevertheless the : coiistaut repeti- 
, tion of this proverb will in . no 
prevent ; adventurous spirits 
from trying their fortune abroad, 
and not always unsuecessfiilly. 
Many people are apt to imagine that emigration is 
the onl}’' remedy for tiieir decayed fortunes, and 
they point to the many cases of returned acquaint- 
ances who have ‘made their pule- in countries 
w'liere money is presumedly more easily earned. 
Alas! they forget that the unsuccessful emigrunts, 
who are probably more numerous— certainly so, if 
we eon fine ourselves to those Avho emig rate ‘ on 
spec’— do not return to make a parade of their 
ill-luckj but ratlier do all in their power to con- 
■■ceal it. ... 

This article refers chiefly to those who emigi'nte 
purely on speculation ; and these may be divided 
into two classes : those who work with their hands 
and those who do not. The former are frequently 
successful, the latter very seldom so j foi’ it must 
be remembered that Ave do not include the emi- 
grant with large capital, the word ‘emigrant’ 
generally conveying the impression that the 
wanderer is blessed with little or none of this 
world’s goods. 

We will commence with the latter class, who 
are only too numerous. Let us suppose that a 
young man belonging to the middle classes, and 
who lias never done any hard work in his life, is 
suddenly landed on the shores of some distant ■ 
colony. He probably has some letters of recom- i 
meudation to local residents, and he has a vague 
idea that these will be instrumental in procuring 
him a situation of some kind. The friends to 
whom he is introduced may make every effort to 
assist him, hut they find it impossible to obtain 
fur him such employment as he requires. Were 
he a working-man it would be different ; for 
such there is generally an opening of some kind 
in the colonies. But the ranks of clerks, shopmen, 
and other ‘white-luuxd gentry’ are terribly over- 
crowded ; even local residents with much personal 
No. lOL-Yon. III. , lAnPaffhU 


influence have great difficulty in finding light em- 
ployment of any kind for their sons. How, then, 
can the stranger expect to obtain it? The writer 
has ixersuiuil knowledge of the efforts of the late 
Sir Harry Parkes, Premier of New*' South Wales, 
to obtain a situation of some kind for a youth 
recommended to him ; but, in spite of las great 
inllueiice and his best endeavours, he was unable 
to procure suitable employment for the applicant. 

Clerks and sht^pmeii are apt to ultach too great 
importance to references or testiiiiouiuls from 
English houses with whom they have Imeu em- 
ployed ; but on landing in a colony tliey soon 
find that such testimonials are almost iisele.-^s, and 
that a fourth-rate local reference is better than a 
tirst-chiss one to parties who may be tliousunds 
of miles away ; in fact, prospective employers 
ahvays look on tlie latter with suspicion. 

The educated emigrant without capital may find 
himself in a very unenviable p)usiLiuu as soon us 
his funds are exhausted, which in the majority 
of cases is very soon after his arrival His only 
resource then is to seek for any kind of menial 
: labour fur which he may he adapted ; ami here 
he enters into competition with men of a class 
with whom lie would be ashamed to associate at 
home, but who arc vastly his superiors in the 
field of labour in which he is now forced to seek 
employment. We have seen iu the colonies 
university gimluates acting as liunpcrs or dock 
labourers on the Australian wduirves, and otliers 
as butchers on sheep-statxuua. There are many 
who, through some inherent or acquired vice, or 
even through no fault of their own, sink muuh 
lower j and over the subsequent career of these it 
is best to draw a veil. 

The educated emigrant is always looked Qir 
with suspicion in the colonies. . The general im- . 
pression is that he is a ne\n’-do-weli shipped oil' • by 
friends who are glad to get hiui out of their way, 
and in the great majority of cases this is clouht- 
less very near the truth. 

To the emigrant who seeks employxxieixt in 
^manual labour— and nearly all are forced to do ' 
Reserved.] , Bec^ id, 189^. 
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go— we woufd say> Do not wait in the seaport towns 
until all yonr money is exliausted. Leave your 
heavy luggage behind yon, and piisli out, lightly 
equipped, into the interior, where there is nearly 
always a demand for labour, even when the large 
centres are crowded with unemployed. When an 
opening has once been made tlie rest is genenilly 
I easy. Do not be ashamed of menial employment. 

Such is generally well paid in the colonies, and 
the prudent man may save enough in a few years 
to set up in some business or industrial enterprise. 
For small industries there are frerpient openings 
and a good future. 

We remember a typical instance which may 
^ show the Idud of stuff that is required in the 

^ he belongs to the educated prole- 

tariat class.' A doctor of our acquaintance -went 
out to Australia in the same ship with the writer. 
He gave his service.s on the voyage in return for 
■ ' his passage, and landed in the colony with very 
. little liard cash in liis pocket. Rot many days 
- after his arrival we were surprised to see him 

• ' ‘ hard at work in a trench wdiich had been dna 

, in the street for the purpose of repairing maina 
' ‘Hullo, doctor,^ we cried, ‘do you thid tliis more 
^ ' profitable than drawing teeth ‘Oh/ he replied 

r*' : cheerily, ‘I am going in for that later; I am 

d '/ only raising capital now.’ And, in fact, two or 

‘ ' three years later we had the satisfaction of see- 

ing him installed, with brass plate on his door 
A ' out of the capital he had raised as a nuvvy^ 

- Such ups and downs are frequent in the colonieV. 

There are times when the working-man is vei-v 
; much in demand abroad and in the colonies 

We nunember wlien walking through the streets 
year 1883 we were fref|uently 
; ^ , accosted by employment touts, who luiskned to 

offer us work at wages ranging from one dollar 
fifty cents to one dollar sevmitjdive cents a day 
■ , It is the only occasion wh(;re we remember to 

. ‘ ' have seen labour in such demand, for it must be 

- '■ remembered that our attire was by no means 

that of a working-man, which makes the fact 
I:' more remarkable. Alas 1 things have chammd 
, very much in Chicago since then; let no' one 

I j; ‘ V therefore, hurry off to that city of pork and 

y. . wheat in the hope that certain employment is 
A ' ^ 'awaiting him. The United States is rapidly fill- 

,, , ing' up, though in some of the western States 

; -"'t working-man is still in demand Axt good 

w ; ■ Ther^ are many of those engaged in lirrLt em- 

extreme difficulty in'^obtain- 
>^gagement; after they have W* bed \lie 
forty. They are too old, they are tokU 


(Impair -of obtoipg employment at home, 
4 mpable of bard work, they may betfer^lheir 


position, for it must be remembered that in a 
new country as a general rule muscle is worth 
more than brains. The brainy man sliuiild stay 
at home ; if clever, lie has more chance of 
making a fortune in England than in Australia. 
But do not let the clerk, especially if turned 
forty, who has never wielded any tool heavier 
than a pen, imagine that he is capa])le of hard 
manual labour ; it is only in exceptional cases 
that this is so. 

In the United States and the British colonies 
the emigrant will find the conditions of life not 
greatly different from what he has been accustomed 
to at home. But there are not a few emigrants, 
speculative and otberwise, who turn their atten- 
tion to foreign countries, especially the rdver 
Plate. Here circumstances are widely difiereut ; 
the habits of the people, the languagcq and the 
entire surroundings are strange. The Englishman 
unacquainted witli the language will naturally find 
himself at a disadvantage, yet there are many 
such who emigrate thither ; from a personal know- 
ledge of the country, however, we consider their 
ultimate prospects of success much less tliau in our 
colonies, altliongli Argentina is an excellent field 
for those who obtain situations under contract 
previous to emigration. The best positions in 
the railways and other large companies in booth 
America are filled from England, where these, 
companies generally have their head i>lficcs ; anti 
although the speeiilative emigrant can sometimes 
find employment on the railways, udsich nearly 
all belong to English companies, it is generally of 
an inferior grade. 

^Vith reference to the woman emigrant : the 
domestic servant or the woman who understands 
dairy wmrk can nearly always find employment 
and good wages in newer countries. But what 
of the educated gentlewomen, of whom there are 
not a ftiW’- in the colonies? The latter generally 
seek employment as governesses, a calling terribly 
; overstocked and underpaid ; while many of them 
are forced to enter domestic service, lu which 
they can earn good wages, care better tre<ated, 
and have also more privileges than servants in 
Enghiml, hut have to associate with coarse and 
uneducated ovomen, which makes the position 
altogether an unpleasant one. Their only hope, 
therefore, is in marriage, by which they not 
infrequently better their position. In some 
districts, indeed, such as the Transvaal, the more 
newly settled parts of Canada, and certain of the 
western States, there ma}^ be said to be a dearth 
of women, and their prospects in the inaiTiage 
or labour market are correspondingly increased. 

In eonclusioii, we would sum iqi our advice to 
the educated or ‘white-handed’ nmn who wishes 
I to emigrate in one "word — ‘Don’t,’ These remaiks 
do not, of course, apply to the fortunate few who 
have secured employment previous to emigrating. 
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— W6 would sfty, Do not wftit in the sefiport towns 
til all your money is exhausted, Leave your 
avy luggage behind yoUj and push out, lightly 
aippedl into the interior, wlicre there is nearly 
mys a demand for laboiuv even when the large 
itres are crowded with unemployed. When an 
suing has oilce been made the rest is generally 
j. Do not be ashamed of menial employment, 
cli is generally well paid in the colonies, and 
3 prudent man may save enough in a few years 
set lip in some business or industrial enterprise, 
r small industries there are frequent openings 
], a good future,. 

We remember a typical instance which may 
)W,. the kind of stuff that is required in tlie 
onist, if he belongs to the educated prole- 
iat class. A doctor of our acquaintance went 
} to Australia in the same ship with the writer. 

! gave his services on the voyage in return for 
. passage, and landed in the colony with very 
;le‘ hard cash in his pocket. Not many days 
3r his arrival we were surprised to see him 
:d at work in a trench wliich had been dug 
the street for the purpose of repairing mains, 
ullci, aloctor,^ we cried, *do you find this more 
tfi table than drawing, teeth B . ‘ Oh/ he rejdied 
lerily, ‘,I am going in for that later ; I am 
.y raising capital now/. And, in fact, two or 
ee ^^ears later we had the satisfaction of see- 
: him . installed, with- brass plate on his door, 
;iof ,the capital he had raised as. a navvy, 
sh ;.nps and downs are frequent in the colonies, 
rhere are times when the working-man is very 
.cli in,, demand abroad and in the colonies, 

I remember when .walking through the streets 
Chicago in the . year 1883 we were frequently 
osted by employment touts, who hastened to 
n* us work at wages ranging from one dollar 
y. .cents to one dollar seventy-five cents a day. 
is the only occasion where we remember to 
seen labour in such, demand, for it must be 
.leiiibered that our attire was l:)y no means 
■t, of a working-man, which makes the fact 
re . remarkable, Alas I things have changed 
y much in Chicago since , then; let no one, 
reforej Iiurry off to that city of pork and 
5at in the , hope that certain employment is 
ifting h.!m.. The United States is rapidly fill- 
' vup,. though in some of the W'estern - States 
;:,;WOtkmg-man is stiU in demand at good 

rbei^^w. mauj of those engaged in light em- 
yment who; find extreme diflicult^^ in obtain- 
: hugagement .after they have reached the 
. of forty* They are too old, they are told; 
ihger mil are wanW, It is a great pity it 
add be but 4t k a fact Many of these, 
of ob^imiig' employment' at home’ 
exeluie m exnigratlbm ■ if ’ physically robust 
l-ca.piibk bf hard :iVoiic, they may better tlmir 


position, for it must be remembered that in a 
new country as a general rule muscle is wortli 
more than brains. The brainy man should stay 
at home ; if clever, he has more chance of 
making a fortune in England than in Australia. 
But do not let the clerk, especially if turned 
forty, who has never wielded any tool heavier 
than a pen, imagine that he is capal.de of hard 
manual labour; it is only in ex<aqjiional cases 
that this is so. 

In the United States and the British colonies 
the emigrant will find the conditions of life, nut 
greatly different from wliat he has been accustomed 
to at home. But there are nut a few emigrants, 
speculative and otherwise, who turn their atten- 
tion to foreign countries, especially the Liver 
Plate. Here circumstances are widely dilTercnt ; 
the habits of the people, the language, and the 
entire surroundings are strange. The Englishman 
unacquainted with the language will naturally find 
himself at a disadvantage, yet there are many 
such w'ho emigrate thither ; IToiii a personal know- 
ledge of the country, howx‘ver, we eonsitler their 
ultimate prospects of success mucdi less tlian in our 
colonies, although Argentina is an exetdkmt field 
for those who obtain situations under contract 
qu'evious to emigration. The best positions in 
the railways and other large companies in South 
America are filled from England, wliere these 
companies generally have their head uilices : and 
although tlie speculative emigrant can sometimes 
find empluymeut on the railways, whicb, nearly 
all belong to English companies, it is generally uf 
an inferior grade. 

^Yith reference to the woman emigraut : the 
domestic servant or the woman who uuderstaiuls 
dairy work can nearly alway,s find employment 
and good -svages in new'er countries. But what 
of tlie educated gentlewomen, of whom there are 
not a few in the colonies ? The latter generally 
seek employment as governesses, a calling terrildy 
overstocked and underpaid ; while many of them 
are forced to enter domestic service, in whicdi 
they can earn good wages, are better treated, 
and have also more privileges than servants in 
England, but have to associate with coarse and 
uneducated women, which makes the po.siti<,)U 
altogether an unpleasant one. Their only hojaq 
therefore, is in mari'iage, by which they nut 
infrequently better tlieir position. In " some 
districts, indeed, such as the Transvaal, the more 
newly settled parts of Canada, and certain of the 
western State.?, there may be sahl to be a dearth 
of women, and their prospects in the marriage 
or labour market are correspondingly increased^ 

Li conclusion, we would sum up our advice to 
the educated or ‘white-handed I man who ■wishes 
to emigrate in one word-~‘DoiTt.^ These remarks 
do not, of course, apply to the fortunate few wlio 
have secured employment previous to emigrating. 
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OE ROYAL BLOOD. 

A TALE OF THE SECliET SEltVKJB. 

CHAPTBR III.— THE SU.VDOVV. 



j?.v‘EXT morning I deteriuined to leani 
suiuething further regarding the 
mystery of Gordon’s wifej and to 
either confirm or dispel niy appre- 
liensivoness. I devised an excusej 
and, going down to tim Foreign 
Oirice, found Gordon in his room, poring over 
some long, formal document which he instinctively 
covered with liis blotting-pad as the messenger 
ushered me in. 

His greeting was cordial as usual, and presently, 
when we had chatted a little time, he asked 
suddenly : 

* Well, Phil, and how do you like Judith ? 

‘She’s altogether charming/ 1 answered. ‘By 
Jove ! old chap, I envy you. A mmmjc like 
yours is a distinct improvement on the Albany, 
even though our Saturday evening concerts, with 
little chorus-girls as performers, were pleasant 
gatherings— -weren’t they*?’ 

‘They were,’ he laughed. ‘Good heavens! what 
a life we led in those days I But after you went, 
and I was alone, I fancy I must have settled 
down a hit.’ 

‘ You have indeed settled down,’ i said ; ‘ for 
you have a wife to be proud of. She came from 
the Midlands souiewlieiv, if I remember the an- 
nouncement ill the papers?’ 

‘Yes. From a little place called Ilockinghaiu.’ 

‘She surely wasn't a village belle? She’s far 
too rellned for that,’ 

‘liardly, old fellow. She was born in Loudon, 
but she lived a good deal on the Continent, and 
afterwards with an aunt down at Kockingliam for 
several years.’ 

‘And how (lid you come to know her?’ I in- 
quired, trying to conceal my an.\iety and inquisi- 
r tiveness. , ■; ■ 

‘ I was staying with some people at Kettou, in 
the vicinity, and we were introduced at a local 
flower-show held in the Castle grounds,’ 

‘And you fell in love with her?’ 

He nodded. 

‘Well,’ I vsaid, ‘I don’t wonder that you tlid. 
I’m sure I wish you both every happiness. Has 
she any brothers?’ 

‘No,’ he answered. ‘She was left an orphan 
at ten, and her aunt, quite a cosmopolitan old 
huly, has ever since looked after her. Her father 
was a wealthy man, and when she came of age, 
three years before I married her, she inherited a 
very respectable fortune.’' 

‘Oh I’ I exclaimed, surprised* ‘Then she had 
, money ? ’ 

‘Of course, my dear fellow. You don’t think 
that I could build and furnish a house like 
Holmwood on my salary? Heaven knows we 


who work at home get a paltry pittance enough. 
If the Goveriiiueut doubled our remuneration 
it Avuuhln’t be a<i equate for the work we do. 
We are ill-paiti, every one of iis, from the chief 
downwards?. .People think there are fat emolu- 
ments in our dt*partmeut, but we could very soon 
undeceive ihem.’ 

‘ You ’re quite right/ I sighed, fur with us in 
the diplomatic service, ns with tljose at home in 
Downing Street, there is a pei'petual grumble 
regarding the cheeseparing policy of the Govern- 
ment. Many of tlie chief positions of ' trust are 
absurdl}^ ill-paid. ‘ However/ I added, ‘ you ought 
not to grumble, now that you are cuiufu.rtabiy otf. 
Look at me 1 The old governor left me twenty- 
five ihousaiul when he died six yeara ago, ami 
Pm nearly at the end of it already.’ 

‘Vienna cost you a h^t, I suppose,’ 

‘Dearest place in Europe/ I answered, *I had 
to keep horses and go the pace tlmrougldy. A 
fcdlow with only his salary can’t live in Yieima. 
He’d be snubbed by everybody, and in three 
months life would be iutukrable.’ 

‘ xlnd how about your new appointment?’ 

‘Gay, but not <piUe so exj'jeiivsive/ f responded, 

‘ I must lie low for a time ; then tilings will be 
brighter wiih me. .1 can't go on at the pace I’ve 
been g(^ing.’ 

‘No/ he said, a trifle coldly. *l’ake my tip, 
old man, and live a bit more economically. Your 
extravagance in Vienna was noticed.’ 

[ smiled. Had not Lord Jlilacclesfield himself 
commended me for Uiv work in Vienna ; and had 
I nut, in order to perforin that mission — a secret 
one— been compelled to spend my -own money 
recklessly to gain success ? His lordship alone 
knew the reason of my extravagance, and had’ 
congratulated me upxni my vigorous’ actual. 

We g(Bssiped on for perlmpH lull f-an- hour, then 
strolled along to the ‘Ship,’ that small restaumnfe 
a few doors from Cliaring Cross whore so many 
.Foreign Ohice men take their lunch, Tliere we ate 
our midday chops bjgetlmr, mid then, wlieii I had 
satisfied myself upon one or two pioints j'egarding 
his wife, we parted. 

What he had told me did not ulhiy my fears- 
The facts tliat she was an orphan » that she had' 
lived with an aunt in an unknown country 
village, and that she had inherited money were 
all suspicious. No, I could not rid myself of a 
most uncomfortable feeling, a kind of presage of 
some coming evil That look of triumpli, am! ' 
hatred in her blue eyes was ever before me, 
haunting me night and day. Bhe meant misehlel 
. Yes, now more than ever was I coulklent that, 
she possessed the secret which I had foolishly . 
thought none knew besides myseli - - 
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so-^we would say, Do not wait in the seaport towns 
until all your money is exhausted. Leave your 
heavy luggage behind yon, and push out, lightly 
eq^uipped, into the interior, wliere there is nearly 
always a demand for labour, even when the large 
centres are crowded with unemployed. hen an 
opening lias once been made the rest is generally 
easy. Do not be ashamed of menial employment. 
Such is generally well paid in the colonies, and 
the prudent man may save enough in a few^ years 
to set up in some business or industrial enterprise. 
For small imlustries there are frequent openings 
and a. good future. 

\?e remember a typical instance which may 
show the kind of stuff that is required in the 
coloiuBt, if he belongs to tlie educated prole- 
tariat cte. A doctor of our acquaintance w^ent 
out to Australia in the same .ship with the writer. 
He gave his services on the vojnige in return for 
hia passage, and landed in the colony with very 
little hard cash in liis pocket. Not many days 
after his arrival we were surprised to see liim 
hard at work in a trench wliich had been dug 
in. the street for the purpose of repairing mains. 
‘HnllOjdoctorA we •cried, <do you iind this more 
profitable than drawing teeth F ‘ Oli,’ he replied 
cheerily, *I am going in for that later; I am 
only raising capital now.^ . And, in fact, two or 
..three years later we , had the satisfaction of see- 
ing: him installed, witli brass X3late on his door, 
out of. the capital he had: raised as a navvy. 
Such trj)s and downs are frequent in the colonies. 

There are times when the ’Working-man is very 
.much in demand abroad and in the colonies. 

, We remember when 'walking tlirongli the streets 
of Chicago in the year 1883 we were frequently 
accosted by employment touts, who ■ hastened to 
ofer ns work at wages ranging from one dollar 
fifty cents to one dollar seventy-five cents a day. 
It is , the only oeca.sion where we remember to 
have seen labour in .such demand, for it must be 
. remembered, that our attire was by no .means 
that of a wmrking-man, which makes the fact 
more remarkable, Alas I things have changed 
.very much in .Chicago since then; let no one, 
therefore, , hurry off to that city of pork and 
-wheat in- the liojie that certain employment is 
■ :‘jalvai.ting him. The United States is rapidly fill- 
.up, tliough in some of the western States 
.working-man is, still in demand at good 
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^ ^ m many of those engaged in light em- 

^ ployment ' who had extreme dihiculty in obtain- 
an- engagement after they have reached the 
i-'. of forty. They, are too old, they are told; 

'■ H A great pity it 
be it is a fact. Many of these, 

'of ^ obtaining enii|>loyineiit -at home, 
'in' Emigration* \l! physically robust 
capable of hard work, thoy may better their 


position, for it must be remembered that in a 
new country as a general rule muscle k worth 
more than brains. The brainy man .slumld stay 
at home ; if clever, he has more chance of 
making a fortune in England than in. Australia. 
But do not let the clerk, especially if turned 
forty, wdio lias never wielded finy tool heavier 
than a pen, imagine that he is cnxxible of hard 
manual labour; it is only in exc(?ptional eases 
that this is so. 

In the United States and the Britifdi ccilcmies 
the emigrant will find the conditions of life not 
greatly diiferent from wliat he has been aecinstomud 
to at home. But there are not a few emigrants, 
.speculative and otherwise, who turn their atten- 
tion to foreign countries, especially the River 
Plate. Here circumstances are widely different ; 
the habits of the x^GOple, tiie language, and tlie 
entire surroundings are strange. The Englishnuin 
unacqudntetl with the language will naturally find 
himself at a disadvantage, yet tliere are many 
.such who emigrate iliitlier ; from a personal know- 
ledge of the country, liowever, we consider their 
ultimate prospects of success much less than in our 
colonies, although Argentina is an excellent fiekl 
for those who obtain sitiiations under contract 
X>revioiis to emigration. The he.st jjositions in 
the railways and tdher large . comxuiuies in South 
America are tilled from England, where tlie.se. 
companies generally have their head utlieos ; and 
although the speculative emigrant can sometimes 
, find eniploymeut on the railways, which nearly 
all belong to English- companies, it, is generally uf 
an inferior grade. 

With reference to the rvoman emigrant : the 
domestic servant or the ' woman who iinderslands 
dairy work can nearly always find, employment 
and good wages in newer countries. But what 
of the educated gentlewomen, of whom there are 
not a few in tlie colonies? The latter generally 
seek employiiieut as governesses, a calling terribly 
overstocked and underpaid ; while many of them 
are forced to enter domestic service, in whicli 
they can earn good wages, are better trcatetl, 
and have also more p>rivileges than .servants in 
England, hut have to associate with eour.se am,i 
uneducated women, which makes the position, 
altogether an unpleasant one. Tiieir only hope, 
therefore, is in marriage, by which they not 
infrequently better their position. In * some 
districts, indeed, such as the Trairsvaal, the more 
newly settled , parts of Canada, and certain of the 
•western States, , there may be said to be a dearth 
of women, and their prospects in the mari-iage 
or labour market are eorresjiondi ugly, increased* 

In conclusion, we would .sum up our advice to 
the educated or . Evhitc-hauded^ man who wdshes 
to emigrate in one word-~‘ Don’t/ These renlarks 
do not, of course, apply to the fortunate few who 
have secured empluyinent xirevious to emigrating. 
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OF 1-i O Y A L BLOG I). 

A TALE OE THE SECHET SEUVU'E. 

OHArTEll m . — THE SHADOW. 



RoIllXT liioriiing I detcrmiiitJcl to iearii 
Jromotliiiig Fui'tlior regarding the 
luystory of Gordon’s wife, und to 
eitlier conlirm or dispel iny appre- 
liensiveiiess. I devised an excuse?, 
and, going down to the Foreign 
Oliice, found Gordon in Ida room, poring over 
some long, formal document which he iiiatinctivtdy 
covered with liia blotting-pad as the messenger 
ushered me in. 

His greeting was cordial as usual, and presently, 
when we hud chatted a little time, he asked 
suddenly : 

‘Well, Phil, and how do you like Judith? 

‘She’s altogether charming/ I answered. ‘By 
Jove 1 old cliap, I envy you. A menage like 
yours is a distinct improvement on the Albany, 
even though our Saturday evening concerts, with 
little chorus-girls as performers, were pleasant 
gatherings — weren’t they ? ’ 

‘They were,’ he laughed. ‘Good heavens ! what 
a life we led in those days ! 3^ut after you went, 
and I was alone, I fancy I must have settled 
down a bit.’ 

‘You have indeed settled down,’ 1 said; ‘for 
you have a wife to be proiul of, IShe came from 
the Midlands somewhere, if I remembei' the an- 
nouncement in the papers?’ 

‘Yes. From a little place called Ilockiugluini,’ 

‘ Bhe surely wasn’t a village belle ? She ’s far 
too relined for that.’ 

‘ Hardly, old fellow. She was bom in London, 
blit she lived a good deal on the Continent, and 
afterwards with an aunt down at Rockiiigluuu for 
several years.’ 

‘xVnd how did you come to know her?’ I in- 
quired, trying to conceal my anxiety and inquisi- 
tiveness. 

‘I was staying with some people at Ketton, in 
the vicinity, ami we were introduced at a local 
iiower-show held in the Castle grounds.’ 

‘And you fell in love with her?’ 

He nodded. 

‘Well,’ I sail, ‘I don’t wonder tliat you did, 
I’m sure I wish you both every happiness. Has 
she any brothers?’ 

‘No,’ he answered. ‘She was left an orphan 
at ten, and her aunt, quite a cosmopolitan old 
lady, has ever since looked after her. Her father 
was a wealthy man, and when she came of age, 
three years before I married her, she inherited a 
very respectable fortune.’ , 

Oh 1 ’ I exclaimed, surprised. ‘ Then she had 
money?’ 

‘Of course, my dear fellow. You don’t think 
that I could build and furnish a house like 
, Holm wood on my salary ? Heaven knows we 


who work at home get a paltry pittance enough. 
If the {.luverument doubled our remuneratioii 
it wouldn’t be adequate for the work we do. 
We are ill-paid, every one of us, from the chief 
downwards. People think there are fat eiuolii- 
ments in our department, but we tandd very soon 
undeceive llieiu.’ 

‘Toil ’re quite right,’ I sighed, fur with ns hi 
the diplomatic j^ervice, as with tliuse at home in 
Downing Street, there is a perijclual grumble 
regarding the cheeseparing policy of the Govern- 
laent. Many of the chief pusiti<»i]s of trust are 
absurdly ill-paid. ‘ However/ I added, ‘ you ought 
not to grumble, now that you are comfortably oiL 
Look at mo 1 The old governor left mo twenty- 
live thousand when lie died six years ago, and 
I’m nearly at the end of it already.’ 

‘Yieiiiia cost 3 'ou a lot, I suppose.’ 

‘Dearest place in Eiua^pe,’ I answered. ‘I had 
to keep horses and go the pace thorougldy. A 
fellow with only his salary can’t live in Yiemia, 
He’d lie snubbed by every body, and iu three 
mouths life would be intolerable.’ 

‘And how about your new appointment?’ 

‘Gay, hut nut quite so expensive,’ I ^e^ponded, 

‘ I must lie low fur a time ; then things will be 
briglUer with lue, I cuirt go on at the pace I’ve 
been going.’ 

‘No/ lie said, a triiie coldly, "Take my tip, 
old man, and live a bit more ecoiiumic/diy. Your 
extravagance in Vienna was noticed,’ 

I smiled. Had not Lord Macclesfield himseif 
commended me for my work in Vienna ; and had 
I nob, in order to perform that mission — a secret 
one — been compelled to spend my own money 
recklessly to gain success ? His lordship ' alone 
knew the reason of my extiuvagance, and had 
congratulated me upon iny vigorous action. 

We gossiped on fur perha|>8 lialf-un-hottr,' then 
strolled along to the ‘Ship,’ that small restaiiraiit 
a few dixji's from Charing Cross where so many 
Foreign OfUce men take their linicln There we ate 
our midday ehopa together, and then, when 1 had 
satisfied myself upon one or two points regarding 
his wife, we parted. 

Wluit he had told mo did nob iillay my fears. 
The facts that she was an orphan, that she had 
lived with an aunt in an unkiiowii country 
village, and that she had inherited money were , 
all suspicious. No, I could not rid myself of a 
most uncomfortable feeling, a kind of presage of 
some coming evil That look of triumph, and 
hatred iu her blue eyes was ever before me/ ■ 
haunting me night and day. She meant miscliief. . 

Yes, now more than ever, was I con Ikknfc that 
she possessed the secret which I had foolishly, 
tliouglit none knew besides myself* . ' 
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Kext (lay I left London on a round of dutiful 
visits to various friends in tlie nortli ; and, as 
it was a particularly diy winter, I managed to 
gret a good deal of enjovinent and plenty, of out- 
door exercise. To me, tired of tlie ])ot, dusty, 
evil-smelling streets of Constantinople, Fmglisli 
rural life was an exceedingly pleasant change ; 
and for nearly tliree wecdcs I made one of a par- 
ticularly gay lioiivse-party at Dedisham, Sir Henry 
rCalsford’s place beside the i\nin in Sussex. 
There were abont fifteen guests besides myself ; 
anil, as many of tbem were young, there was an 
unvarying round of gaiety, 

Among the men staying there, one was a quiet 
fellow of middle age named Poynter, a relative 
of Lady HulsbuxTs, to whom I took a particular 
fancy. We often ^valkcid or rode out together, 
and in the evening we would play billiards, or 
smoke and chat about the Continental capitals I 
kne^v. He. was a man of leisure, wlio liad tra- 
velled constantly in Europe, as so many men do, 
for tlie purpose of obtaining a decent climate, 
spending each winter in Nice, spring at Florences 
01’ Aix or Bijinitz:, summer in vSwitzerland, and 
antiimn in Scotland, until he hml become, like 
'myself, a thorough cosmopoliluii. 

One- dry, bright afternoon we had together 
walked over the hill to Dewestrvde to make a 
call on some people, and were returning along 
the Slinfold Road, past the quaint old ivindmill 
■ which is a landmark in that part of rural Sussex, 
when, having passed through the quiet little 
hamlet of Rowhoolc, onr conversation chanced to 
turn upon the political outlook in Europe. 

• 'Things appear black,’ lie said as he strode 
on by my side, both of us heedless of the rain 
which had commenced to fall 'In every part 
of the world other nations seem to show unfriend- 
liness towards EngUmd.’ 

‘Quite RoJ I said, with a sigh. ‘A European 
^Yar would surprise nobody.’ 

‘It is you diplomatic people whose duty it is 
to prevent war,’ he said, with a smile, 

‘A good many very acute difficulties are yearly 
' adjusted by our ambassadors and the public 
remain in ignorance. Tlie papers, for instance, 
have never been able to slio^v the public how 
\active we have been of late at Constantinople. 
-A. .dozen times within the last three months we ’ve 
c-been -on the verge of war -with Russia over the 
eternal Eastern Questinn.’ 

■ the- verge of war!’ he exclaimed, surprised. 

■ I answered. ‘And had it not been for 
;;tlie../ hict ^and- clever- diplomacy of my chief, 
.''baclwi by; Lord; Macclesfield’s firm policy at 
'' home, we might by this time have had Cossack 
, mitries outside Buckiilgham Palace.’ 

'Is :it ■p<mible?:. that such a 

‘ migh I • i^ccur f ’ lie inquired 
' Qti I I responded, ‘ With others of my pro- 
,l^ipTi X share certain misgivings regarding onr 
tirength.^ , France^. ..Russia, .and.; 


German} are all three our possible enemitis ; and 
with such Powers against ber Enghiml wnubl 
have to strain every effort to preservi? Iier own. 
How near we often are to hostilities with the 
Powers jealous of our position as rulers of tln^ 
world only we at the embassies know. Our 
country may thank itself that at tin's moment its 
ambassadors are, williout exception, calm, level- 
headed men, who carry out to the leU(*r Uie in- 
strnciiuns of their chief. Tlie 0 ]qw>itiou press, 
and those irresponsible little ]oiiniali>ti(! curs whose 
bark is more furious than tlnur bite, may rail 
at ns whenever one of the other Powers have 
seemingly got the better of us ; but they never 
pause to consider whether discretion is not oit- 
timos the better part of valour, or whether to 
conciliate is lictler than to provoke a costly 
and bloody war.’ 

‘Quite true/ Poynter said, ‘The papers are far 
too fond of making political capital out of our 
complications abroad. They no doubt form easy 
subjects for what is journalistically known, I be- 
lieve, as second leaders. T remeinbet'/ be went on, 
‘ when I was in Vienna a couple of years ago, 
how strained were our pulitical relations with 
Russia.’ 

‘Two years ago!’ I said. ‘Why, T was there 
at Unit time/ 

‘Then you remember, of course, Imw the 
nuudii nations of Russia against Austria were sud- 
denly exposed by the publiiaition in the press iif 
reports made by a secret agent. It wm said that 
this exposure was brought about by some one in 
the Britisli Embassy who, at the risk of liis life, 
tracked down the spy and succeeded in getting 
from him certain plans of the frontier fortresses 
which he had prepared, together with some 
documents stiUen from the archives of tlie em- 
bassy. Was that true?’ 

I held my breath, glancing at him furtively. 
We were skirting Furnace Wood, a dark, gloomy 
place, and the rain was now fulling so heavily 
that I was nearly wet through. 

‘I do not know the exact truth/ I stammeivd, 
after a moment’s hesitation, 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘if the exposure was due to 
anybody in the embassy he ought to have been 
well rewarded, for it threw a side-liglit on the 
byways of Russian diplomacy which not only 
aroused indignation all over Europe, but Ihwavied 
a plan wdiicli would have undoubtedly resulted 
in war if it had been successful.’ 

‘Yes/ I answered; ‘I remember the published 
facts quite well. We were then actually on the 
verge ot hostilities. As we say at the embassies, 
the chief always sits on the edge of the volcano. 
He never knows when the eruption is to take 
place, but must always be on the alert and 
in readiness to combat any conspiracy against 
British prestige and power,’ 

‘We onglit to be’ thankful indeed/ my com- 
panion said, ‘that, we have so many excellent 
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and talented men looking after our intel•est^i 
abroad ; for it would be a sorry day fur England 
if war eveiv broke out/ 

‘Yes/ 1 said. ‘The Jingoes would certainly 
receive a heavy blow.’ Then in silence we both 
plodded on along the wet road, tlie nuid splash-' 
ing with each step, until, in the growing gloom, 
we saw the old ivy-covered house through tue 
early-budding trees. 

• How slrange it w'as, 1 rellected, that this stroke 
of diph)inacy I had myself eiiected unaided was 
reineinbered, even in this later rush of exciting 
events ! Until that evening at Hiclunond, when 
I had dined with Gordon and his wife, I liad 
cuiilidently hoped that it was all. fui-gotten. Yet 
this man, with whom I had come into contact 
(jiiite by accident, reiueiubered every detail of 
that action which I was always striving to 
forget. 

lie had said tliat I deserved a rich reward 
for laying bare a base conspiracy against England’s 
honour. What, I wondered, would he say ii’ he 
knew the gliasily truth? My reward had been 
proinotioii to Oonstaiitinuple, and now nearer 
home to a secret and responsible mission in tlie 
Belgian capital. True, I had strained every nerve 
in that long-past aOair, and iiad been successful 
wdiere all others had lailod. Yet at what terrible 
cost had that vile plot been unmasked ! 1 hud 

saved the Ijoiiour of England at the cost of my 
own 1 That woman who was my frieiars wife 
alone knew tlie truth. 

But I had Tittle time then for retieelion, for 
w’e were soon indoors ; uiilI, after changing, 1 was 
compelled to join the ladies for tea in the old- 
fashioned, low-eeilinged drawing-room, where the 
wood fire burned brightly, throwing out a wel- 


come, ilickering light whicli uuueed. upou Lite tea- 
cups and the service of shining silver, and where 
the gossip was liglit and the laughter merry. 
Lady llalsford was a brilliant and tact f id liustess, 
and was always ulile to gather about her a buppy 
hoii:.e- party. When I bad been appointed abroad, 
1 at hi'st missed llic sliootiiig and hsliing which 
1 had so much enjoyed at eountryTiuiises ; but' 
now, after a few years, i fear 1 had grown 
to be so nmcli of a foreigner that i iprel'evied 
a warm drawing-room and feminine chatlur to, 
tramping over fields after game. d'he elegant 
foreigner looks askance at the English mar/is xeal 
for sport, and is (piite content to cycle on puhiie 
roails attired in wonderful suits and sweatei's, 
for the uihuiraiion of his fellows. Beyond 
that lie has no further desire to disduguisli iiim- 
self. If he hunts or shouts it is not because 
lie likes it, but because he cunsiilers it correct 
form. The educated foreigner always apes llie, 
Englishman. 

Many pleasant chats I had with Poytiter during 
the week I still reiiiaiued at Dedislium ; and ms 
he announced his intention of coming to Brit-jsels 
foi‘ a mouth or so in s])riiig, 1 expressed a hope 
to meet him there. On leaving Sussex 1 hist 
returned fur a few' days to Warwick (huilens, 
then went north to gray uid I/ancasier, and 
afterwards spent a few days with luy biothm* 
Frank, whose I'egimenl, the Tth IJu.^rsars, was 
.stationed at York, my leave, Imwever, being 
cut. short by the recci[it of a fui niul letter from 
the chiers private sccivtary, asking me to call 
at the Pureigu Oilice on the ibiiuwiiig day. 
Therefore 1 left, and next day at noon 
more a^cended the grand staircase which leu to 
the great statesmairs private roum. 
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OF THE EQTJATOIIIAL PACIBHG 

By Louis Beckk. 



jij U It I N G a residence of half a I i fe- 
time among the various isluud- 
gruupa of the EiJilh-westerix: and 
South Pacihe, I dev<>ted niuch of 
lily spare time — and i hud plenty 
of it occa.sionally— to deep-sea tUli- 
ing, my tutors being the natives of the Caroline, 
Marshall, Gilbert, and Ellice groups. 

The inhabitants of the last-named cluster of 
islands I consider to be the most skilled lislier- 
meii of all the Malayo- Polynesian people.s with 
whom it has been my fortune to liave come in 
contact. The very poverty of their island homes 
— mere sandbanks covered with coco-nut and 
pandaiius palms only — drives them to the sea for 
tlieir food ; for the Ellice Islanders, unlike their 
more fortunate prototypes who dwell in the forest- 
clad, mouuUunous, and fertile islands of Samoa, 
Tahiti, Kara tonga, &c., live almost exclusively 


upon cuco-imt.a, the drupCvS of the paudauuB 
palm, and lish. From their very infancy tiu,*y 
look ti> the sea as the main source of their footU 
supjdy, cither in the clear waters ut the lagoon, 
among the breaking surf on the reef, or uut in 
the blue depths of the ocean beyoiul. From mum 
till night the frail canoes of these .semi-nude, 
bi' 0 \Yu-.skinned, and fearless toilers of the sen may 
be Been by the voyager puddling swiftly over tho 
rolling swell of tlie wide Pacific in chase uf Tie 
honitoy ov lying motionless upon the wateav iinW 
and miles asvay from the land, grouiid-feliiug 
with lines a hundred fathoms long. ' Then, m iha 
sun dips, the flare of torches will be seen along 
the sandy beaches as tlie nighl-seekei's of ilyitig- 
llsli launch their canoes and urge them through 
tlie rolling surf beyond the reef, where, for per- 
haps three or four hours, they will iiaddk Mowly. 
to and fro, jubt outside the white line of roaring 
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breakers, and return to the sliore with their tiny 
craft half-fillea with the mo^t l>eantifu] and 
w^onderfnl ihdi iu the world. The Ellice Island 
nietliod of catching ilyiogTrdi would take too 
long to explain here, much as I shouhl like to 
do so ; iny purpose is to describe a x'ery remark- 
able fish called the pain, in the capture of wdiich. 
these people are the most skilful. The catching of 
llyiiig-fisli, however, bears somewhat on the suh- 
ject of this article, as the paht will not take any 
other bait but a llyiiig-fish, and therefore a 
supply of the former is a necessary preliminary. 

Let us imagine, then, that the buit has been 
secured, and that a party of pafu-fishers are ready 
to set out from the little island of Nanomaga, the 
smallest but most thickly populated of the Ellice 
group. The night must be wdndless and moon- 
less, the latter condition being absolutely iiidis- 
^ pensable, altlumgli, curiously enough, the fish wdll 
take the hook on an ordinary starliglit night. 

^ ^ ; Time after time have I tried my luck with either 

a growing or a waning moon, much to the aniuse- 
^ ment of the natives, and never once did I get a 
V', pal'll, although other nocturnal -feeding fish bit 
\ii freely enough, notably a monstrous species of sea- 
; ' , perch called lalim, 

* ' The tackle' used by the natives is made of 
l-r; :■ : coco-nut siuiiet, four or eight-stranded, of great 

' A .. strength, and capable of holding a fifteen-foot 
shark should one of these prowlers seizi) the 
-bait. The hook is made of wood — in fact, the 
, ' same as is u.«ed for sliark-flsliing — about one 
• / ' • inch and a half iu diameter, fourteen inches iu 
f .;: V- the shank, with a natural curve, the barb, or 
‘ rather that wdiicli answ'ers the purpose of a barb, 

. being supplied by a small piece lashed hori- 
ry ' ' Eontally the top of the end of the curve. 

These peculiar w’ooden hooks arer/mcn; the roots 
J ; of a tree called nr/m, whoso wajod is of great 
toughness, are watched w'hen they protrude from 
a bank and trained into the desired shape 5 
specimens of these may be seen in almost aiiy 
- ,' j' ethnographical museum* To sink the line, coral 

E stones of three or four pounds w^eight are used, 
; " attached by a very thin piece of siixuet or 

"'bark, w'hich, -when the fi.sh is struck, is always 
:l ■‘i ■ ' broken by its struggles, and falls off, thus re- 
^ leasing the lino from an unnecessary weight. 

: ' - is^^no light task hauling in a thick, heavy 

is ':■ / banging straight up and dowm for a length 

- seyenty-iive to a lumdrcd fathoms or 

rM? i' ' -V '■ ' 

'^^h^canae k manned by four men, only two 
1/^:'; ': d Wm usually the other two, 'one at the 
the- other -at the stern, being employed 
little s craft in a stationary position 
paddles,’ If, however, there is not 
Enes, one man 
'band so as to keep 
‘uriftujg., 'My, usual iompanions were the 
teaclm* and .two stalwart young 
Mm 4 -"Tula%“ aard-Mulfao j and I 


may here indulge in a little vanity wdnm I say that 
my success as a ^?f^f?i-ti'^her regarded a,-^, .«ome- 
tliiug phenniuenal, only one other wdn'te man in 
the group, a Inulov on the abdl of Funaftdi, having 
ever caught a palu, nr, in faet, tried in catch one. 
But then I had such beantifid tardde that even 
the most skilled native lishennnn hud no cliuncc 
wdien competing with mo, hiy lines were of 
tw’enty - seven - strand white American cotton, as 
thick as a small goose-quill, and easily liandled, 
never tangling or twdsting like the ludive sinnel ; 
andrnyhook.s w’cro the admirati«»n and envy of all 
wdio saw” them. They w”cre of the Mia! ted' Kirby 
type, e^^'ccl, but wdtli a curve in the sliank, which 
w*a3 five iiichos in length, nnd as thitik as a lean- 
pencil. I had bought these in Sydney, and dux-lng 
tlio voyage dowui had rigged them witlj snoodings 
of the very best seizing wire, intending to use 
tliem for shark -fishing. I had smaller ones down 
to three inches, but alway.s pi’cfen’ed using the 
laigest vsize, a.s the pufa- lias a large inoiith, and 
it is a diificult matter in a small canoe on a dark 
night to free a hook embedded in the gullet of a 
fish wdiicli is awdeward to liaiidle even wdien ex- 
hausted, and wmighiug as much as sixty or seventy 
pounds ; wdiile I also knew that any unusual 
noise or commotion W’luild be almo.^t sure to 
attract twm or throe of those most dangertni-s of 
vail night- prowlers of the Pacific, the deep-water 
blue shark. 

Paddling out due wx^stw^ard from the lee side of 
the island, wdiere the one village is situated, we 
would bring-to in. abemt seventy or eighty fathoms. 
As I always used leaden sinkers, my companions 
invariably let me low”er fir.st to test the depth, as 
with a tw'o or three pound lead my comparatively 
thin line took but little time iu running out and 
touching bottom. A whole flying- fish w’as used for 
one bait by the natives, it being tied on to tlie 
inner curve of the great w’oodeii hook, wdiilst I cut 
one in half, fore-and-aft, and ran my hook through 
it lengtlnvhe. 

The utmost silence w^as always observed ; and 
even when lighting our pipes w”e w'ere always 
careful not to let the reflection of the flame of 
the match fall upon the waiter, on vaccount of the 
sharks, wdiich w'ould at once be attracted to the 
canoe, and hover about until they were rew^arded 
for their .vigilance by seizing the first jialw bi'oiight: 
to tlie surface. Sometimes a hungry shark will 
seize the outrigger in his jaw^s, or get foul of 
it, and up^et the canoe, and a cajisize under 
such circumstances is a serious matter indeed. 
Fur this reason the canoes are never far apart 
from each other ; it one should bo .attiuikod or 
disabled by a shark the others at once render 
assisUiiee, and the shark is usually thrust through 
with a lance if he is too big to be captured and 
killed. All haste is then made to get awuiy from 
the spot, leaving the disturber ol the proceedings 
to be devoured by his companions, wdiom the scent 
of blood soon brings upon the scene. 


: A; , 
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Witli orJinuiy luck we wonll get oiir fii’St 
fain witlnn an hour of lowering oiir At 

such a gi’eat, depth as eighty or ninety fathoms a 
bite would scarcely he felt by one of iny coni- 
pauions on his thick, heavy, and cliuiisy line ; 
but on mine it was very dilferent, and there was 
hardly an occasion on which I did not secure tlie 
first fish. Like most hottomliaiiiitiiig fish in veiy 
deep water the fain makes but a brief fight. It 
be can succeed in getting bis bead, be will at 
once rush into the coral forest amid which he 
lives, and endeavour to save himself by jamming 
his body into a cleft or chasm of rock, and let 
the hook be torn from liis jaws, which are soft, 
boneless, and glutinous. Once, however, he is 
dragged clear of the coral he seems to lose all 
heart ; and, although he makes an occasional 
spurt, he grows weaker and weaker as lie is 
dragged toward the surface, and when lifted into 
the canoe, is apparenll}' lifeless, his large eyes 
literally standing out of his head, and his stomach 
distended like a balloon. So enormous is the 
distention of the bladder that someliines it will 
protrude from the mouth, and then burst with a 
noise like a pistol-shot ! Perhaps some of my 
readers will smile at this, but tliey could see the 
same thing occur with other deep-sea fisli besides 
the pafw-. In the Caroline and jMarshall Ishinds 
there is a species of gray groper which is caught 
in a deptli ranging from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty fathoms ; these fish, which 
range up to two hundred pounds, actually burst 
their stomachs when brought to the surface ; lor 
the air in the cavities of the body expands on 
the removal of the great pressure which at such 
depths keeps it compressed. 

Now as to the appearance of the prdiL ‘\Ylieu 
first caught, and seen by the light of a lantern 
or torch, it is a dark silvery gray in colour, with 
prickly, inverted scales — like the feathers of a 
French fowl of a certain breed. The head 5s 
somewhat cod-shaped, with eyes quite as large as 
a crown-piece ; the teeth are many, small, and 
soft, and bend to a firm pressure ; and the bones 
in the fins and tail are so soft and flexible that 
they may be bent into any shape, but when dried 
are of the appearance and consistency of gelatine. 
The length of the largest fain I have seen was five 
feet six inches, with a girth of about forty inches. 
This one was caught in about ninety fathoms 
of water ; and when I ojiened the stomach I found 
it to contain five or six imdigestud fish, about 
seven inches in length, of the groper species, and 
for which the natives of the island had no name 
nor knowledge of beyond the appelhitiau i/ca halm 


— ^ luikiinwii fislL-— that is, fish which are only seen 
when taken from the si^omacli of a deep-sea lisli 
or are brought to the surface or walied ashore 
after some suhiuarine disturbance. 

The flesh of the is greatly valued by the 
natives of the equatorial islands of the Pacific for 
its medicinal qualities us a laxative, whilst the oil 
with which it is permeated is much used as a 
remedy for rheumatism and similar conqdaiiits. 
Within half-an-Iiour of its being taken from the 
water the skin clianges to a dea«l Idack, and tlm 
flesh assumes the appearance of wdinle blubber. 
Generally, the fish is cooked in Ibe usual native 
ground- oven as quickly as possible, care being 
taken to wrap it closely np in the broad leaves 
of the fnraht plant — a species of gigantic taro—iii 
order that none of tbe oil may he lost. Thinking 
that the oil, which h perfectly coiouiiess and 
with scarcely any odour, might prove of value, I 
once Hried out’ two of the largest fish taken, and 
obtained a gallon. This I sent to a firm of drug- 
merchants ill Sydney ; but unfortunately the vessel 
wUvS lost on the passage. 

The frdu dues not seem to have a wide habitat. 
In the Tonga Islands it is, I believe, very rare, if 
not unknown ; and in Fiji, Samoa, and other moun- 
tainous groiqjs tliJ'uughout Polynesia the natives 
appear to have no knowledge of it, ulthougli they 
have a fish possessing the same ]>C(Miliur duiructcr- 
istics, l.uit of a somewhat diiibivnt shape. I have 
fished for it without success at. hulf-a-dwyaei places 
in Samoa, in New Britain, and New Ireland. But 
it is generally to be found about the coasts of any 
of the low-lyiiig coral islunds of the Hniou (or 
Tokelau) group, the Ellice, Gilbert, MtU'shall, and 
part of tbe Caroline archipehigoos. Tim Gilbert 
Islanders call it tc ilea na pc/rfi-— a name that 
cannot well be translated into bald English. 

Of the marvellous efficacy of the oil in a ease 
of acute rlicumatisui I can speak with knowledge. 
The .second mate of an islaml -trading schooner 
was landed at Arorai, in the Line IsIantB, unable 
to move, and suflbring great ag<my. After two 
days’ massaging with fulu oil he recovered mid 
returned to his duties, 

[Since this article was written I have learned 
that Mr E. ii Waite of the By«luey ]\LmciUju has 
found that the fain h the well-known Ihudtm 
prdioeas^ Gvhieb hitherto was known, only frcun 
the North Atlantic, and wlujse recorded range is 
now enormously increased. The Escolar— to give 
it its Atlantic name — has been taken at depths as 
great as three and four hundred fathoms, but can 
only be taken at night in September and the- 
early part of October.’] • ' / 
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IN FOUR CH.U'TERS,— CHArTER liL 








discoveiy iiuirked a new de- I 
pavture in our relations toward 
otlier. Hitherto 1 luul looked 
upon You Sing as I might have 
done upon a hig faithful dog, hut 
ne,ver dreamed of crediting him 
with any intelligent initiative. His behaviour 
so far had certainly justified me in this 
opinion; but now he became completely trans- 
formed, 111 the most energetic pantomime, and 
. with strangely severe struggles to enunciate a 
few words of my language, lie endeavoured 
to explain to me the origin of all these trea- 
siires. I did not find it hard to understand the 
general drift of his attempt to enlighten me, 
because I had already suspected something of 
. -vvlnit I was now gatheilng from him. Roughly, 
it was to the effect that the cargo we had 
relieved the junk of was the accumulated hoard 
of a nest of pirates who had long been preying 
. , upon such seafarers as tliey dared attack without 
fear oh reprisals, and who were all deliberately 
" slain after they had been plundered and their 
. vessels scuttled. Then the wretches had turned 
their bloody bands against each other, and by so 
' ...doing somewhat atoned for " their innumerable 
crimes by ridding tbe world of two-tbirds of . 
tbe gang. Tbe survivors tlien loaded up all the 
most, valuable, of the stored plunder into the 
most seaworthy junk they possessed, and, divest- 
ing her of all suspici{;us appearance, sailed for 
some port where they intended to dispose of 
their. loot. Again Nemesis overtook them; they 
had befouled the seas too long. They stealthily 
. , iiiurdered one' another as opportunity served, 
until there .were hardly enough of tlunn left to 
.handle the junk. You, Sing was a slave . who ■ 
had done their cooking, having been spared for 
. that purpose alone out of the entire crew of a 
; '.large , barq.ue , they . had surprised one night. 
V'. Doubtless liis turn to perish had nearly arrived, 
-.•/..-when, going down into their storeroom under 
j:/';' the cabin for some rice, he found himself in 

: of trap from which he was unable to 

v:-;/- There he wmuld certainly have perished 
' ::.0.f starvation, . instead of sharing the unknown 
ia^ of, thC' remnant of liis tyrants, but for our' 
mterventiom. .’And in various quaint ways he 
,v\; ,gave.:ane;to understand- that he considt3red bis 
life to ^ belong to' this ship and her crew, of 

whom the child asleep and my small self were 
; -:'ndw the sole representatives, 

I ^CDuld not ‘bring myself to tbe point of 

i’ • heaving all those pretty things overboard; but 
, iwing what a dread he 'had, of them, I stowed 
r ' them all in , the kte sldpiper’s ‘ berth under his 
kt'ge cirdwwj which I locked 


and bung the key round my neck, 'riieu, for 
the first time, I began to think about wojking 
the ship. Uiifortunatelj i faiuti‘.st 

idea of which was the best direction to steer 
in, for I did not know, within at biust a 
thousand miles, oiir position. I imagined, ol 
course, that Ave were somev.'here south of 
Formosa, and between that gi*eat island and 
the Philippines ; but that ^Yas vague in the 
extreme. And I was in hourly ten’or of being 
sigbled by a wan<lering junk of whatever 
character, feeling certain of a barliarous death 
at tlie hands of any of Yon Sing’s couulrymeu 
who might happen to find such a jirize as the 
Blitmn. How I longed for the sight of a smoke- 
wreath festooning the horizon ! That vision 
would, have nearly sent me crazy with joy. But 
I suppose we were far out of the track of 
steamers, for we saw no sign of one. 

Aided most manfully and sensibly by You 
Sing, I clewed up the royals and topgallant 
sails with a view of rnakiug the vessel easier to 
handle, and with a great deal of labour managed 
to haul up the courses (mainsail and foresail) as 
well, taking the gear to the capstan where it 
wvas too heavy ftm our united efforts, until thosti 
great squares of canvas hung snug as they could 
be without being actually Aivled. ''Phen, after 
long cogitation, I decided to make for the coast 
of Cliina, which , I knew’- must -be west of us, 
aiul trust to a merciful God to bring us in 
I sight of either some civilised port or- sln]> before 
any of those calm, merciless pagans came acro:<s 
us. Now ,, w'e each took a regular trick at tlie 
wheel (You Bing learned to do so in loss tlian half- 
aii-hour); and little Elsie, all lier high spirits 
gone, and docile as You Sing liimself, even took 
a spell at steering when w^e w’oukl let her. 
Heaven alone knows wdiat o\u' track w'ould have 
looked like on the chart, but it’s my belief that 
we were getting to tbe w'estwaird at the rate of 
al)out twenty miles, a day for tbe liest part of 
a w-eek (I lost all count of time) ; and, though 
it seems bard to. btdiove, I was actually begin- 
ning to feel quite important as tlie commander 
of a big vessel on tbe high seas. lYe fe<l 
w^tdl, and w^e slept . well -- at least Fdsio and 
I did; as for Yon Sing, I don’t know 

wdiether he ever slept at all. He - did all 
the cooking, kept everything de«an and, tidy, 
and wms ever ready when called upon. Besides 
all this, he had Avon his Avay into the affections 
of Elsie ; and I , almost felt a pang of jealousy 
Avlum I lieurd her clear, laugh at some of the 
.quaint antics he cut in, order to amuse her. 
Had, it .not been for tbe one haunting dread 
of being overhauled by a junk, I believe Ave 




sliould Ijave been quite liappy. For tlie terror 
of tlie past tragedy bad faded from onr mimlsj 
and tbe sea was kind and gentle, tbe soft breeze 
blew sweetly, tliongli it varied a great deal, 
Mialdng our task of triiiiniing tlie yards in order 
to keep tbe vessel somewbere near her course—' 
due west— an uncoinmoiily heavy one. 

Tlien it fell a flat calm. Now, I bad, even 
at that early age, all a sailor’s horror of a 
calm, and this one troubled mo more than any I 
had yet experienced. The silence was almost 
unbearable, I could not rest day or night— it 
lasted three days— for more than an hour or 
so at a time ; and when I fell asleep from 
sheer weariness I always woke with my heart 
thumping furiously and in an icy sweat of fear. 
The inaction got upon my nerves, so that I 
began to hear strange noises, and to imagine 
that the dead crew were among ns, grieving 
because we were yet alive, and scheming to 
secure onr company. This state of mind grew 
upon me to such an extent that at last I 
dared not leave You Sing, clinging to him as 
the one hope I had of ever again seeing the 
land of the living. He — grave, careful, and kind 
as ever — accepted this entire change in our 
relative positions with the same serene behaviour 
as before j ami in my w’orst mental trouble I 
had only to look into his eyes to be com- 
pletely comforted. Elsie, strange to say, .seemed 
quite happy. She was carelessly kind to me ; 
but she loved our Chinese friend. A word or 
two from him, in an unintelligible jargon, 
would set her dancing with delight, and it was 
only during his unavoidable absence from her 
for a short time that slie ever seemed to feel 
the misery of our position. 

On the tenth evening (I think) of onr lone- 
liness, and the third of the calm, I was lolling 
against the useless wheel watching, ”with eyes that 
observed naught, the faiita.stic efibrts of You Sing 
to amuse Elsie, when an appalling feeling of dreufl 
suddenly came over me. It was as if I was going 
to be violently sea-sick, and affected my limbs 1o 
such an extent that I slid down from the wlieel 
to the deck. This disabling sensation was hap])ily 
only inomentai'y in its effect, so that I wais able 
to rise to my feet again ahnust immediately, 
tliough trembling violently. Wiiato»ver mysterious 
cause bad tbus affected me I could not tell, and 
it was evidently peculiar to myself, for my two 
shipmates were still merry at their play. But I 
was desperately uneasy, fearing that I was going 
to be very ill. 1 left the deck and descended 
into the cabin, seeing, to my astonishment, several 
rats prowling uneasily about. They took scarcely 
any notice of me, and I was too upset to obey 
tbe momentary impulse to cliase them. I sank 
down on a settee and tried to collect myselb but 
I was too uneasy to sit still, and soon wandered 
out on tbe main-deck again. 

Aimlessly I slonebed forrard and climbed up on 


tbe forecastle bead. As .soon as I reacluai it., on 
looking ahead I saw a sight that thickene<i my 
blood. Bight before tbe vessel rose a ilense nms.s 
of inky cloud extending over an arc of the 
horizon of about one-sixth of its circumference* 
It was dome-shaped, and tipoii its apex I'csted the 
descending sun, his glowing disc changed into a 
dull bronze-green ball that shed no light uronnd, 
Tt looked as if the glorious orb was skk unto 
death. As I watched with growing anxiety, the 
painfully changed luminary .sank slowly into that 
black mountain of gloom and disappearcuL But 
above it the clear sky relie<d,ed its gbusUiness, 
not by reason of its rays aseondiiig, foi* it appeared 
to have none, but as if some unkiuiwn light from 
tbe bowels of tbe earth had broken through the 
sea and was thins disfiguring the beautiful face of 
the heavens. 

Tearing myself away from tlie disabling finscina- 
tion of tlie sight, I returned to the poop, noticing 
with much satisfaction that my trembling Imtl 
almost ceased. I found You Bing and Elsie 
sitting on a hen-coop watching with .solemn faces 
the rising gloom ahead in perfect silence, all their 
pleasant play at an end. i\Ieetiiig You Sing^.s eye, 

I read therein a x'eflection of my- own concern, 
and in an instant we underj^ioofl each other. 
Doubtless, it being bis unlive cmuilvy, be under- 
stood tbe ominous signs far better than I, altbougb 
even the child could see und feel tbat .sonu?t.hing 
terrible was iiiqionding ; and as I wmit up to Iier 
to coax her below be murmured in my* ear two 
words (if juire Chinese, which, because they have 
passed into the English langufige, I umlerstoorl at 
once: ^ Tij foong P They* rang through my brain 
like a sentence of death ; but I actually^ felt some 
relief at knowing the worst For if we were about 
to encounter a typhoon in our utter helple.ssness 
either to prepare for it by furling sail, or to 
hamlle tbe vcs.sel in any^ way, what hope could 
there be of our survival ? But there is a emdain 
salisfaction in knowing tlnU, whatever bappen.^j, it 
is no fault of yours ; that you can do notliiug of 
any service hut just endure and hope. x\iid that 
was exactly^ our positiom 

We got Elsie down below without alarming her, 
laid in a stock of fresh water in the embin, and 
barricaded the door.s opening on to the niain-tbajk. 
Then we got .some old snih up from the locker 
and covered the cabin .skylight, hushing it down a$ 
securely as we knew how. Tin?, cuhin being m 
secure as we could make it, we braccMl the y-ard,«i 
sharp up on the starboard tack (altbnngb I doiffc 
know why I chose that side, I, hn sure), for I ha<l 
a dim idea that we should stand a better ednince 
BO than with the yards square its they were, since 
I knew* very well that in heavy gnk.s of , wind ' 
a vessel ought to be hove to, and tliat that was 
ill ways effected by- bracing the y*ard.s forrard. Then 
I let go tbe topsaibsbeets and lowered tbe uppe^’ 
topsails down on the cap. Yk also hauled all the' 
jibs and stay -sails down, making tbein as smtg m 
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WG could. Luafc of nil I put tlie hclin lifird down 
and kslicd it there. My hope was that in the 
first burst of the tempest the big sails that were 
loose would blow away, and that the vessel would 
then heave herself to naturally, although I knew 
well enough that if cauglit by the lee she would 
probably capsize or drive under stern foremost. 

While we had been thus busy the rising pall of 
clouds , had imperceptibly grown until exactly half 
of the concave above “was perfectly black-black 
as the adit of a coal-mine. The other half 
astern was - of an ugly green tint, as unlike the 
deep violet of the night sky in those latitudes as 
•could well be imagined. Its chief peculiarity, 
though, was its light. That segment of the sky 
was full of glare, diffused light that wvas even 
reffectecl on to the vessel, and yet could not be 
traced to any definite source. The contrast between 
this uncanny radiance and the crepe-like darkness 
of the other half of the sky was tremendous, and of 
itself enough to inspire fear in the brea.st of any 
creature living. 

Present!}', as we watched in strained silence, 
Ciune the beginning of what we were to know ; 

. a twining golden webwork of electric fires all over 
the stvart roof of cloud, or whatever that gloom 
was built of,, and in a hot puff of wdncl the 
do.stroying genie of the tropics uplifted the opening 
Strains of his song. All cries of uttermost woe 


were blended in it as it faintly fell upon our 
ears, indistinctly as if echoed and re-echoed from 
immeasurable distances, but growing louder and 
wilder with every burning hreatli. Then, in one 
furious blast, accompanied lyv a cracking blaze of 
lightning, the typhc-ni burst upon us. It w’as 
just sufficiently on the starb<.>ard bow to avoid 
catching us aback, and the vessel paid ofi, heeling 
over to its force until her lee rail was awash, and 
the gleaming foam toppled inboard in a siiiollier 
of pale light. Lower and lower the sky descended 
until it seemed as if we migld. have reatdjcd upward 
and touched it j and, unable to bear ilie sight 
any longer, I lied lielow, followed hr You Sing, 
and securely fastened the scuttle behind us. 

Elsie was asleep when I peeped into her room, 
for -which I felt profoundly thankful ; for how 
could we have comforted her? I sat down by 
You Sing’s side and looked up wonderingly into 
his impassive face, which, as usual, was lighted 
by a tender smile as he met my Iroubled gaze. 
He took hold of my hand and patted it, murmur- 
ing Ids shibboleth, ^ ’IJllu, Tommy ; ’ and in spite 
of my terrors I smiled. Outside, the uproar was 
beyond description j but except that we lay over 
at a most dangerous angle we were fairly steady. 
The force of the wind did not permit the sea to 
rise, and so between sleeping and waking that 
awful night passed. 


VIOTITALLING A MAN^OF-’WAli 

By Leokaed W. Lielington. 




g|OD sent the food, but the devil 
. sent the cooks,’ seems do have 
' been a sea-going proverb in the 
first place j and one of the 
^ deadliest insults on shipboard is 
. v;’.; to call a man the Lson of a sea- 

qooV However, their lordships of the Admiralty 
; are not. directly responsible for the shorkondngs 
riof the cook; and the provisions now supplied 
to our jack- tars are in the main of excellent 

There, are three principal home victualling- . 
ym*ds,: the Eoyal Victoria at Deptford, the Eoyal 
at Gosport, and the Eoyal William at 
..Queensfeowm There are victualling depots abroad : 
byat Gibraltar, Halifax, Bermuda, Jamaica, the 
: ^ , .G^pe . of ^ Good ' Hope, Trincomalee, Hong-kong, 
Bsq[uimault, and Bydney. 

' In 'the three ‘home yards practically all the 
hbomt is made. : Ship’s biscuit is really good, 

; - though you^want.a' sound set of teeth to fully 

it as ^ 

m the pfficers^’mesn it is usually baked 
Which improves it vastly. As for ' 

K 80 constantly deferred to in the 

1, if ia injpoasiiile. to keep weerile 


Flour and oatmeal are maiiiifactiired at all 
three of the yards, while at . Deptford the choco- 
late, mustard, and pepper are ground. A con- 
siderable number of articles bought by contract 
also pass through the Deptford yard, including 
rum, tobacco, lime juice, salt, preserved meat,, 
medical com fords, and clothing. The strategical 
position of Deptford makes it an excellent centre 
of distribution for the other home yards as well 
as for the depdts abroad. 

The Deptford yard stretches half a mile along 
the river, from Deadmun’s Eock to the market 
for foreign cattle. It includes clothing-stores, 
filled with ready-made suits ready for issue to 
replace the worn-out uniforms. The supplies of 
clothing include many thousand.^ of pairs of 
boots, . caps, and -articles of uuderelothing,' also 
the canvas suits worn by the men when engaged 
in scrubbing down the decks or other dhty 
work. The pickled pork stored in - the yard 
comes from Prussia, the mutton from Australia, 
and tlie tins of beef from America* The stock ; 
of tobacco averages twenty thousand pounds. It 
is. imported duty-free, and costs the Admiralty 
fivepence^ per pound* From thirty thousand to 
forty thousand gallons of rimi.are kept ready for 
issue. The overproof rum is diiiited there™-*four 
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parts ■with one of water. The mixing vata are 
of Iiuge tlimenaiuns ; the largest of them has a 
capacity of tliirty-three thousand gallons. Forty 
tliousand pounds of chocolate are also kept in 
readiness, and half-a>million gallons of oil. All 
the casks for packing the provisions are made in 
the yard, and the output amounts to jnany 
tliousands in the course of the year. Yictualling 
includes not only food but stores of all kinds. 
'Jdius, there are thousands of yards of canvas for 
use as shrouds, and operating boards, wooden 
legs, hands, and arms, besides other surgical ap- 
pliances. The utensils used in the prepai'ation of 
tlie food— called ^mess traps’ — are also supplied 
by the Admiralty. 

Wines and spirits are laid in by the officers at 
their own cost. The cpiantity, however, i.s limited 
hy the wants of each mess. The orders to the 
wine-merchant must be ^ vised’ by the captain, 
and he is supposed to keep a careful eye on the 
amount consumed. The officers no longer re- 
ceive rations of rum, but a small allowance in 
money instead ; nor is it issued to seamen under 
twenty years of cage. Before being served out to 
the crew it is again diluted in the proportion of 
one part of rum to three parts of water. Tliis 
is grog, which derives its name from Admiral 
Yernon. He it was who first diluted the rum. 
He hahiUiall}" wore a grogram coat, and went hy 
the name of Old Grog. The barrel is broached 
on deck at the dinner-hour, and each man conies 
forward with his pannikin in turn. All Govern- 
ment stores are marked in some way so that they 
can, be reiidily identified. The rum has a small 
cjuantity of finely chopped hair introduced into 
it, which can l 3 e detected by holding it up to 
the light. 

Batious of tea or chocolate can be had instead 
of rum, or the value of it is credited as 
‘savings.’ This applies to most of the provisions. 
For example, a mcs.s of twenty-four men ivould 
be entitled to draw twenty-four pounds of pork. 
They claim instead, perhaps, only eighteen 
pounds, and are allowed fourpeiice per pound for 
the balance. On salt beef the allowance is only 
three-halfpence per pound, on tinned beef five- 
2 :)cnce ]ier jicund, on suet four^ieiice per ]:>oimd5 on 
rum three shillings a gallon, cocoa fivepence jier 
2>ound, tea a shilling ];>sr pound. These savings 
are generally pooled by the mess and spent at 
the ‘dry canteen.’ 

The ‘dry canteen’ plays an important though 
unofficial jwt in the victualling of a man-of- 
war. It is, in fact, a grocery shop, where the 
various me.sses can supplement the provisions 


supplied by tbe Admiralty. At naval depots it 
is generally run by a local tradesman ; Init on 
sea -going ships it is under the management of 
a committee, and is conducted on a co-operative 
basis, . 

Fresh meat ami vegotable.% whenever procur- 
able, take the place of the salt beef, salt pork, 
and tinned ineut. In fact, when the slii]> is in 
harbour salt beef mu.st, not be is.-uetl at all, 
and only once a week tabi'oatl, escei-^t under 
special circumstances. There are contractors for 
the supply of fresh meat, bread, and vegetables 
at all the ports of call in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The fresh meat is alway? cut up 
by the ship’s butcher in some public part of the 
ship. 

The men are ‘lime-juiced’ under the orders 
of the medical officer. The S!toker.s are allowed 
an extra quantity, and as much oatmeal- water 
as they choose. Special rations of tea, coflee, or 
chocolate may be ordered at the discretion of 
the captain for men serving on night watches. 
Special delicacies in the form of preseiwes and 
potted meats are allow*od to ships’ companie.s on 
active service in nnhealtliy cauntriea A survey- 
ing party u]i the Zambesi river, for example, 
would be entitled to some small extra luxuries. 

Tobacco, which comes under the head of 
victualling, is served out once a month — a 2>ound 
])er man on, a home station nud t’wo pnumb on 
a foreign st-alion. Ships’ tobacco is always in the 
leaf. \Yhen. chewing was in vogue it was 
suiqdied in plugs or cakes. The few remain iug 
sailor.? who chew make thedr own plugs out of 
the leaf with the aid of a little rimn 

There h an elaborate victualling scale. 
Prisoners, leave-breakers, and stragglers I’eeeive 
only two -thirds of the full allowance. A 
indsoner on tlie way home who voliuitecrs to 
to work the shi 2 > receives the full allmvance, 
but no grog. Nou-naval persons are victiuilled 
at two-thirds. The inastor-at-arm,s sujqdies a 
daily return to the shi}/^ offiee of those whoso 
grog has been stoj:>2KHl for j>unishment The 
value of the grog in this case is not ereditcid 
as savings excei'^t in the case of liabitu'al 
drunkards. 

The accountant officer is ilie victualling 
authority on board. He keeps the caidnin 
informed as to the requirements of the 
Should the store.? run low the allowances are 
reduced all round, fxom the €a]>tain down to 
the sliipV boy. The provisions thus xvithlield 
are credited as savings. But that nui.'^t he poor 
consolation at the time to hungry stomachs. ;l 
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THE NEW WAITER AT THE BOATHOUSE INN. 

A TALE OF OLD PAPavGATE. 

Bv E»waed Kerns. 



;jHE Higlifc of November 5, 1797, was 
so replete witb iiicident for tlie 
dwellers at Purkgate,on tlie Gliesliire 
shore of the Dee estiiary, that for 
some time to come all local eyents 
uf importance were described as 
having taken place so long before or so long after 
that eventful evening. 

There had been a light fall of snow — the first 
Biiow that winter ; but the busy traHic of foot- 
passengers over the Parade, and of wheeled vehicles 
over the roadway, had almost obliterated it. As 
often happens, the higlmr Welsh coast opposite liad 
first canght the skirts of the snow-clouds as they 
trailed Ijeavily up from the sea, and the outlines 
of the whitened hills of Cl wyd, which nnder 
ordinary circumstances would liave been invisible 
on a moonless night, now faintly showed their 
undulating summits in the bright starlight, with 
Moel Painmaii— the ^Mother of the Hills’ — keep- 
ing a shadowy watch and. w%ml over them. 
Clusters of tiny gems marked the whereabouts of 
Flint Castle and town, and of Holywell and other 
centres ; but in the intervening spaces the lights 
were few and far between. Non-existent was the 
buzz of the Plolyhead trains which now inter- 
mittently steals across the four and a half miles 
of estuary, and only the weird cries of the gulls 
and the shrill whistle of the curlews broke the 
sombre silenoe which brooded beyond the cpiays. 
The de.solate outlook but served to accentuate 
the hustle of the thriving little port. Parkgate 
was at this time, and for long afterwards, the 
principal northern ' gateway to Ireland, and a 
stream of people of all sorts and conditions ebbed 
and flowed with the tides, or— to the delight of 
mine host— abode in one or other of the snug 
hostel ries so thickly dotted along the Parade, 
until the wind bleu'' fair for tlm Emerald Isle. 

, Every feW yards there was an inn (fourteen liave 
vanished . w’ithin living memory) ; so that an 
almost continuous stream of light was shed front 
the windows, and, where the snow was yet un- 
trodden, itained it with ruddy patches. 

. The tumult which nightly attended the arrival 
of tjm London coach had subsided, and a qiiaiutly- 
■ rigged . Dublin packet, wdiich had just discharged 
• its .cargo,' rocked lightly at anchor a few yards 
L.from the.shore;; while, by the side of one of the 
red .sandstone wharves, another packet was being 
, rapidly filled with merchandise, .preparatory to 
/eaillng ttntlr the,;:,monung. tide. Several post- 
bearing wealthy passengers who preferred 
hot to wait to the early.morning coacJi, had set 
cmcking of the postillions’ whips, 
Ohester, m the ^aimient cathedral-town 


a dozen miles up the river was thmi generally 
termed. The curtains of the large room of the 
Mostyii Hotel (now a liourishiiig .school) were only 
partly drawn, and within conhl he seen a gay group 
of travellers. The smartlv-eut coats and knee- 
breeidies of the gentlemen, their spotless linen, 
powdered wigs, and profusely ormimeuted court 
swords, coupled with their gallant, hearing, marked 
them as persons of distinction ; while the ladies of 
the party had their atiractiou.s set oil’ by the ricli 
dresses, liigh-heeled slices with gleaming buckles, 
powder, patches, and other frivolitie.s nf the time. 

Several pas.sers-l>y loitered to gaze at the fasci- 
nating picture thus presented to their view ; and 
on the roadway a straggling haiul of urchins 
were attempting to march in military order under 
tlie commands of a slim boy of some ten years, 
wlio, with a broken -pointed eullas.s, w*as gallant!} 
leading them on to ‘fight the Frencli.’ Xot- 
withstandiiig their valour, and the snatches of 
patriotic songs which di.'^solved at brief intervals 
into shrill clieers, they did not court tiie shadows, 
and never wandered far from the lighted portion 
of the Parade ; for at that time the nnino <jf the 
arcli-eucmy of mankind had given place to 
‘Bonaparte’ as a terror to small boys, and angry 
parents had threatened them with a sudden 
visitation of the latter so often that their youth- 
ful minds invariably associated him with the 
powers of darkness. To and fro the band of 
miniature warriors marched until at the limit of 
one of their perambulations near the Xe.ston 
turning they came face to face with au advancing 
couple—a man. and a \voman. 

The man -was rather over the medium height 
and powerfully built, -with huge sloping shoulders 
and long arnus. He wove a claret-eoloureil coat 
with numerous brass buttons on either side, and 
a pair of baggy breeches of the same material 
buttoned over his coarse blue ho.se. His lieavy 
shoes were fastened with massive brass buckles, 
and a bright red silk handkerchief was loosely 
knotted around his brawny neck over a coarse 
but clean white linen shirt. His round swarth}' 
face was clean shaven and heavily marked willi 
smallpox. Tiny gold caridiigs adorned tlm lobes 
of Ills ears, and his small dark eyes were ap- 
parently perpetually twinkling with good humour. 
He walked with the lumbering tread of a plougli- 
man, and the most casual observer would at once 
set him down as a French peasant. He W'as 
accompanied by a tall and very erect lady, much 
younger than himself, with welbmoiilded features 
of a somewhat aquiline and melancholy cast, and 
expressive dark eyes. She w^as well but plainly 
dressed. Her rather large feet w^ere neatly shod, 
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and several rings adorned tlie shapely hand whicli 
was employed in holding closely around her a 
large circular cloak of blue cloth. Unlike her 
companion, she walked with a lirm, quick step, 
with which he kept pace with evident difliciilty. 

The man was at once recognised by the army, 
and was hailed by them as ‘Froggy;’ wliile one 
of them varied this epithet by calling out, ‘Boney, 
Boneyparty ! ’ A dozen current witticisms at the 
expense of Frenchmen generally, and alluding to 
their supposed inferiority to Englishmen, were 
hurled at him ; while the leader pretended to 
dispute his passage with the broken weapon. 

The Frenchman caressed their boyish heads 
Avith parental fondness as lie pushed by witli the 
words, ‘Gud boys! gud boys I Now let ze ladee 
pass.’ Cries of ‘ He has to run I he has to run ! ’ 
jiursued him as he hurried along the Parade. 
His trading excursions, not to mentiuii certain 
shatly smuggling transactions, had brought him 
through Parkgate for many years, and he was 
well known to a large circle there. 

Soon the watch-house — standing, as it still does, 
half-way out upon the road, as if it had elbowed 
its way forward the better to look out upon the 
broad estuaiy — loomed up in the semi-darkness 
before the couple. A portion of it was i'oofetl 
and glazed, to protect the watchers from the strong 
westerly gales, while the broad stone steps and the 
landing to which they led was open to the weather. 

On the topmost stair one of the local revenue 
oliicers — a short, broatl man, Avith brony.ed face, 
peaked gray beard, and keen bluish-gray eyes, 
and Avith the general aspect of an old veteran — 
was poising a large telescope in a sling on the 
outer edge of the Avail, and closely scrutinising 
the black veil Avhich intruded itself between the 
(puiy and Hilbre Island. The shoulders of his semi- 
military coat AA'cre powilered over Avith snow, and 
a heavy cutlass was tightly girt al)oiit liis waist. 

The Frenchman made out tlie figure Avliile yet 
some distance away, and he and his compainon 
came to a full stop, and stood for a little time avIus- 
pering together and closely scrutinising the actions 
(^f the officer before approaching the Avatch-house, 
Philly fifty yards away the Frenchman calhal 
out in facetious tones, ‘1 say, monsieur, John Bull 
Whitehead, what you look out there for? Ha, ha 1 
you tink you see Napoleon coining aloiig--eh !’ 

‘Hullo, Froggy, hullo F responded the watcher, 
closing his glass with a snap, ‘are you back again? 
Nay, Boney knoAA'S better nor come in this (piarter. 
I Avas watching the Gunpowder Plot lire at 
Mostyii;’ and he pointed over the estuary con- 
siderably to the left of where he had actually 
been looking. ‘If 3^011 squint across you can sec 
it with your naked eye— beggiif the lady’s pardin.’ 

Froggy followed the direction of the officer’s 
huger, and with difficulty made out a small 
leaping tongue of flanie distinguishable by its 
redflish tinge from the pale fixed lights on the 
riintshire shore. 
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‘I Avish I Vc your eyes,’ the Frenchman ex- 
chiimed as he moved (Ui. 

‘If you could see what I was doing from Avheiv 
you stood, ni}’’ ould im, ihcj' didn't make a’ou a 
ba<l pair,’ the revenue man uiiitlered to liinisclf 
us he laid down the glass and began vigurouslA” 
to clap his numbed arins btgotlier ; adding, ‘^IM 
naythur ttdl you nor no oilier frog Avliut 1 was 
looking for.’ Then, as if refrevsliing liis memory : 
‘“Three Hashes and a Hash,” that’s the word they 
sent doAvn, See a light I sartiiih' did ; but see 
“three Hashes and a Hash” I sartiul3' did not,’ 

Tlie Boathouse Inn marked, as its crumbling 
site still marks, the extreme end of the Parade ; 
and, beyond, the Helds and the shores strotchetl 
aAAaqy to the distant sea-coa&t. ^fho j\lostyn 
Hotel Avas patronised by the notables ; the Boat- 
house Inn AA'as frequented b}" luunerous sailors, 
fisliernien, ostlers, post-chaise drivers, anchor-smiths, 
&c., in addition to shoals of individuals of every 
known occupation, Avho were contimuill^" setting 
ihroiigli Parkgate. The large room OA’erlooking 
the beach rung with sung and mirtli, A popular 
song with a swinging chorus was in full progress, 
and at the end of each verse tlie peAvters rainal 
applause upon the long oak table Avith a din akin 
to that of the sliipwrightF nuillcts in a graving- 
dock, while the old lattice-window rattled in unison 
in its ancient frame as the French man and his 
companion pinssed bencatli it, ami crept .stealthily 
into the dtirkness in the rear of lln^ group of 
buildings, making tiieir Avay to the opposite vside 
of an unused limekiln .'?ome Hfl}^ yards fnrlher om 

After carefulh” scrutinising the vicinity, the 
lady drew a dark-lantern from her cb.;iak, ami, 
turning towards Hilbre Island, turned the slide 
of the lantern four times, allowing a lengthy pause 
between the tiiird and fourtli Hash. Out of the 
darkness, some five nules awaAq came like an edjo 
four answering sparks of light, divided by siniilar 
intervals ; and almost on the instant the bow of a 
small boat grated on the beach, and the solitary 
occupant, a lisherman, sprang iightlA" ashore. 

The new-comer miglit liave sat for the portrait 
of a Viking, He wore his .si.xty lightly^ 

and his tawny beard was uiitlecked with gray, 
while his tail Hgure was erects, and he stepped out 
across the samls with the supplcneiis of a youtln 
‘John’ Avas the name given, to him by his sijonsors, 
but the uliaB of ‘ Quid Uncle ’ had been welded 
to him ill his early’ boyhood, and had stuck to 
him as only a Parkgate iiickmune car. 

Dark as it was, he and the Frenchmau recog- 
nised each other, and the hitter held out his hand 
with nu uneasy laugh. ‘ U ncle/ Ii owever, brushed b)% 
exclaiming breathlessly, ‘Out of the road, Froggy | 
out of the road. There’s trouble doAvn at Tiitkeps 
Dale ; and if some of your dirty countrymeri 
don’t get lodgings at Chester Castle lai-moriw my 
name’s not Unde Iklealor,’ 

Before the lust word had left bis lips 
Frenchman had him by the throat. 
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‘ Why, whafc the liaiigniei.it ! ' he hogau ; and 

then, realising that his oppoueiit -was hi serious 
• . earnest, he locked him iu an iron grip, and a 

deadly sti’uggle began. To and fro and round and 

: round they swung in a grim silence, unbroken save 

by their . punting breath and the crunching sound 
■ of their feet on the gravel of tlie beach. 

The struggle was, short. In a few inonients it 
was the Freii cl i man’s throat that was being com- 
pressed, and he threw up his hands as he felt 
. himself being . borne irresistibly to the ground. 

At this point the female, who had been dart- 
ing- hither and thither about the combatants, seek- 
. ill" an opportunity to deliver an eilective blow, 
brought the heavy hintern down on Uncle’s head 
\yith terrilic force, and rapidly repeated the blow 
again and again, at the same time hissing in 
A ‘French to her exhausted countryman, VThe knife, 

fool — the knife C 

: - , : • The next moment Uncle staggered back, and 

J.- crying out faintly to the merry makers, *0 Lord! 

.. - mates, help ; Pm murdered ! ’ fell like a log. 

. The female stood,listeuing iiitentl.y, to ascer- 
if the. disturbance had been noticed at the 
i'.r.-v- . ■: *. Boathouse,’ and the IL-encliuian vainly tried to 

.r ^. . . stifle- the sound- of- his laboured breathing as he 

too Btruined his. ears ,5 but there was no lull in 
.r- . .'the, .carousal, and a score of lusty voices could be 

V • , . heard, iiproavioiiely lifted together In a rhyme which 

I : ^ immensely popular at Parkgate : 

' ’‘Says Boney to dohnny, ‘*I’m cornin’ to Poverj 
! And when I conie over I’ll be come, I’ll be conm.” 

V Bays Johnny to Bouey, “You’re coming to Dover; ; 

(: , And when you come over you’ll be overcome.”^ 

The last line was repeated several times witli great 
. gusto. ■ 

5,c:; "- .On the, very brink uf the tide, and even nearer 

b P.-- V ■ to : the guilty party than the * Buatlnnise ’ itself, 
■,A;’V stood the Long ihnv, facelioiisly so called; its 
, . later sobriquet of William and Mary's Bow after- 
wards uUuchiiig itself to it owing to the fact that 
ly ■ . a William and Mary occupied each of the lour 
,;y humble tenements. 

^ The slight disturbance, however, had been im- 
noticed. The dim liglds continued to burn 
|A ' ' , Bfceadily in the windows ; and so still was the 

L' night that, between the bursts of soiig, the air 

|v‘ was filled with the moaning voice of the surf, as 

. it battled with the Cambrian rocks fully a score 

y C, A hurried consultation took place. By proceed- 
; v: 'j ing along the shore they would almost certainly 
, " fall iafcO'the hands of one or otlier of the coastguard 
^ • patrols. ■ By taking possesvsiou of one of the small 

y, hoat^ and attempting to steer their own course 
I' > '/‘down river, -they 'would almost as certainly 
%f numerous 'sandbanks with' 

'^W :ishermeh were'; so lamiliar, Finally, ■ 
obtain -’the j^ervices of a ilslierman 
and' with tlm obj^^t they dragged the 


of tlie kiln 


Eumour hud it that the latest addition to the 
staif of the Boathouse luu owed an. old score, and 
was working it off in the capacity of waitc-r ; and 
the general opinion among the customers u as that 
he was a had bargain even at that pi ice. He had 
a very long body and very short legs ; this jdiysical 
peculiarity being furtlier much cmpliasi>ed I.»y a 
coat which had once been blue, the huig tails 
reaching. half- way down iiis ]a,Klgy4uoking calves. 
He wore a frowsy mouse-coloured wig and a 
bleary owl-like expression uf wisunm tl.at evi- 
dently covered the most dense stupidity. He 
carried aii ample .supply of snidf in his copadtms 
waihtcoat pockets ; and, extracting it sometimes 
from the right pocket, sometiiues from the left, 
with his thumb and linger, sonorously inhaled a 
portion and Hung away the remainder with a 
contemptuous llirt of his fingers that sent a tiny 
cloud lloaiiug over the pewters uud glasses in u 
manner that was peculiarly ilistvessful to poor 
topers with a squeamish stomach. l.le iiiviirialily 
met the incoming coaches and post-chaises, liokl- 
ing forfek to the travellers with a very strong 
Wtdsk accent \ipou the superior acconnnodalion 
of the ‘Boathouse,’ and seldom left the stranger 
until he had elicited a verbal reply, after width 
he at once turned his attention to sonie one else. 
He w'as the constant butt of the conijainy in the 
‘Boathouse’ taproom; but Im appeared {{uiie 
ignorant of the fact, notwithstanding the veiy 
personal nature of the sallies levelled at him. 

‘Row then, you old Welsh tup [ram], you ; 
i sharpen your stumps’ [quicken your laice], bawled 
a drover at the far-end of the room, the speaker 
liimstilf being so tlioroughly ‘Welsh that he could 
with difficulty make himself understood. 

The solemnity with which the waiter received 
the remark caused much hilarity ; and as he 
reached the door a little bandy - legged ostler 
torched his sliouldei*, remarking in a serious 
undertone, but loud enough to be heard hy the 
company, ‘Tell you wdiat, ould master, if I’d a 
pair of legs like your 'n I ’d cut ’em olf I ’ 

A loud burst of laughter folk; wed tlie waiter 
through the dour ; and ere it ended the French 
man and woman entered the room, the ibrmer 
smiliiig away like clockwork upon the company, 
many of whom were well known to him. They 
were closely followed by Whitehead, who, having 
been relieved at the watcli-hoiisej had come to 
thaw his inner imui with a jorum of i*um. 

The Frenchman was greeted gooddiumouredly by 
several of the company, most of whom, however, 
.exhibited some reserve owing to the presence of 
the lady. This vanished immediately, howevex*, - 
and a Wienmui, far gone: in ale, rose unsteadily 
to his feet, and ixx a jocular strain attempted the 
lines, ‘Bays Buney to Johnny/ &c. 

The foreigner, still sjui.llng , imperturbablj^ 
ordered a bowl of punch HorJhis good frkjids to 
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^Irink tlie liealth of liis only dangliter/ wliom he 
had brought over to see the country, and who at 
the remark bestowed a languid smile upon the 
company. 

The arrival of the foreign lady and gentleman 
had an effect upon the new waiter. For a moment 
his slipshod manner seemed to drop from him, 
and he received the generous order almost with 
alacrity. He took snuff from both pockets in 
quick succession, and gave a quick nod of acqui- 
escence ; but dropped almost at once into his 
customary listless inaniier, and shuflied from the 
room even more limply than before. 

After placing the bowl on the table before the 
Frenchimm, the waiiter sat down on a vacant seat 
at the opposite side of the table; but the tap- 
room fraternity of the ‘ Boathouse ^ were not 
wont to stand upon eticpiette, and the action 
attracted no attention. 

The glasses were filled, and an elderly packet- 
man rose to his feet and began to expatiate on 
the fact that, although he wiis a Frenchman by 
birth, Froggy after all was such a good fellow that 
some of his ancestors must certainly liave gone 
over from England ; when he suddenly stopped, 
and a thrill ran through the room, fur a strange 
aiid powerful voice, and a voice, moreover, that 
thrilled with authority, -was suddenly uplifted 
above the words of the toast. 

Looking down, they saw that the new waiter’s 
elbows rested on tbe table, and a pair of long- 
barrelled pistols were levelled from tbeni directly 
at tlie heads of the foreigners. His face w’as com- 
pletely transformed, as his piercing glance rested 
on the cowering pair before him, and was so 
lighted np with animation that he wais almost 
uiirecoguivsable. His figure, too, seemed to dilate, 
us, ’without a trace of the '\7elsh accent, there rang 
out the words : 

‘I, William Shone, an officer of Bow Street, call 
upon all loyal subjects of King Greorge here pre- 
sent to assist me to take into lawful custody the 
bodies of Jean Culat, who, it (ippears, is known here 
as Froggy, and his accomplice, Comte de Borde- 
nave, wlio are wanted fur liigli treason and for 
the cold-blooded murder of John Bradley, an 
officer of Bow Street, frt)m whose custody they 
escaped two luouths agoue.’ 

This address appeared to he partly given from 
memory and partly extemporised ; and ffing before 
it was finished several of the company had rushed 
before tbe pair, and pinned them firmly by the 
arms, upsetting several glasses in the ])rocess. 

The Frenchman showed his teeth like a wolf 
^caught in a trap, and the Count turned ghastly 
pale, and looked as if fascinated at the officer* as 
he spoke. 

The latter rose to liis feet, and laid his pistols 
on the table, adding solemnly as he displayed a 
sealed warrant to the company for a moment, 
and drew out a pair of handcuffs: 

‘Ay, poor John Bj-a^lley, as true a comrade 


as ever drew the breath of life. ^lay Chxl have 
mercy upon bis soul ! — murdered while doing 
l)is duty. Many a ride he and I had together, 
and many a time have our barkers spoke out 
together as the licnest lads [high way men] stxmil 
at bay in the moonlight ; but this is the tirst 
time we have been put upon the tinck of a 
dirty foreigner. I ho|)e it will be the last I ^ 

‘ You pigs of Englishmen F Froggy broke ont 
as the darbies closed around his wrists with a 
snap. ‘Napoleon will eat y(JU up soon.’ 

‘Not him, indeed!’ growled Wbitehead, ‘You 
talk like a ha’penny book with no leaves in it. 
We ’ve got a little oue-ai'med man as ’ll -waTiu his 
onions for him if he tries any pig-killing over 
here.’ 

‘ xVs for your Nelson,’ said the Count in 
broken Eiiglhh and with withering contempt— 

‘ pooh ! bah 1 ’ Ho spat out bitterly as he spoke. 

‘ Now, giintlemeii,’ said t]if3 waiter cheerfully, 

‘ there ’s no profit in holding arguments with 
dead men, ^ and these are no better,’ with a 
slight gesture of bis tbunib iieross the table. ‘I 
shall need three good stout Parkgate lads to help 
me with them to Chester, whore I shall be 
granted a proper escort to Loudon ; but before i 
start you ^liall ilriiik tlie King’s Iiealtli in the best 
bowl of punch that our gottd bust Jiduison can 
brew.’ He threw a couple of guineas on llm table, 
One of the nshenuen opened the lattice ’win- 
dow, and, taking iq? liis glass, without a word 
swilied its eoutoiits on to the beach. 

The remainder followed suit. ; and the officer, 
piL'king up the bowl, stepped luKkly across; 
the rouiii and filing the liquor after the rest. 

‘Now, Mr Jobuson,’ he added biiftkly, turning 
to tire landlord, ’vvlio, with the waiters and guests; 
from the other apartments, thronged the entrance 
to the tapruuiii, ‘ wash this well out, and brew us 
a mixture that won’t disgrace the King’s health,’ 
At this juncture there was a siukien conn 
motion among the grou}> and exclamations of 
liorror, in the midst of which the gigantic; 
figure of Uncle staggered into tho room, liis 
beard was matted with blood and sea-Kiud, and 
a dark blot surrounded a large .$lush iu the 
breast of his blue shirt. His face was ghanily 
pale, and as lie reeled into the room and 
rested heavily against a settle he gufiped tnU, 
‘A drink, mates; fur the love of God, a drink! 
1 ’m dying I ’ ; 

A glass of brandy was Imld to liis lips, while a 
doxen voices asked who had been his assailants. J 
‘Ask them varmints,’ lie replied as th$ neat 
spirit darted new life tli rough his veins. He 
pointed to the shrinking cayitives. ‘Boys,’ he 
continued, addressing the crowd, ‘there’s a b% 
French schooner loaded down with arms for 
the Irish put in under Tinker’s Dale, and I 
suspect they were only wailing for this murderin’, 
pair before tliey went on their dirty emnd to. 
Ireland agen our lawful King— God bless hm I-- 
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for I seed madam tUeer a>bogiid at uin with the 
laiiternj tiiougli I tlicl iipt think what it lueaiit 
till she were healing it into my poor ould 
head] “Three tiashes and a llasiU' it were, 
sure enonglij Billy AVliiteheatlj he concluded, 
turning to that iiulividuah 

'“Three Hashes and a Hash ” were the last 
words of poor Jack Bradley/ ejaculated Shone. 

‘ That the words meant mischief of some kind 
we knew, but what kind of iniscluef it was 
we could not make out.': 

' Gentle men/ said Whitehead, rising and 

, bternly buttoning up his coat as he spoke, * we 
are all friends here now~leastwayvS all but two — 
and I can do no harm by stating that the , secret 
order sent down here by Caidain Monk was to 
keep a sharp lookout for “three Hashes and a 
Hash.” . No one seemed to knoAV what it meant, 
and no doubt the same order has been sent 
to other ports. Uncle, here, and Jim Bushell 
were the only ones entrusted with the secret 
outside, our own set, and they've been 

doing a sort of sentry-go up and down the 
river every night since. Kow, just before I 
came in liere Lieutenant Cottingham v inarched 
up to the ‘^Hed Lion” with over twenty red- 
coats bound for Dublin Castle ■with to-morrow 
uioruing's packet. What 1 have to propose is 
this, that we take these soldiers down tlie river 
. in our boats at once, get around the schooner in 
the dark, and sarve it like we sarved the two j 
passengers.' 

A hearty cheer broke from the company. The 
Erencluneu cursed ; but in a few moments the 
crowd moved out, the prisoners closely guarded, 
and the officers walking in the rear. The 
' bandy-legged ostler and host Johnson alone 

remained. 

, ‘ Well/ ejaculated the former, ‘ I always thought 
.■.y:;':--; as them Bow Street runners were runners; but 
blow me if that old gentleman could run for 
;/ toffee 1 ' 

\ ^ Thomas/ sagely rejoined mine host, ‘Muster 

. \¥easel isn't miieli of u runner like to speak on ; 
he dines off Master Hare oftener than thee 

A' ''''A:' .or me.' 

‘ whole population of Parkgate, including 

strangers within their gates, remained on the 
I , ' quays during the night. In the early hours of 
l’' - morning the sonmls of distant musketry, some- 

I ^ ' times in the form of an irregular rattle, and 

I /'■ occasion^illy in a solid volley, could be heard by 
't, : the listeners;, grouped about the blazing fires. 

By^aiid.Tby. and .a young sailor declared 

LI ,tliat he heard three faint cheers, 

lyi , - ... A few hours kter^ as the ‘ Boyul Prince ' coach 

climbed; the steep, sum m it of the Boathouse 
for .Liverpool, the driver suddenly 
Bteeds^and listened intently; then ^ 
- 'iy. 'an ' attentive ear ‘ westward. 








y ' ' 'and transformed their left hands into the ear 
used by primitive man. Dive Mnsides 
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three ladies and two gentiemea— stepped ([uicldy 
upon the road and rapidly followed their 
example. Hearty cheers were coniinuou«Iy 
rolling from end to cud of the Parkgate Parade ; 
and in the brief intervals which intervened what 
seemed like a faint echo lioated in from the 
westward, 

Tlje dawn began to break beyond the distant 
marshes, and in the faint light appeared a large 
schooner in tuw of fully a score of , small boats, 
rowed by dark figures with a sprinkling r.f 
red uniforms with wdiite facings. >801110 JialL 
dozen red-eoats were drawn u[> on the deck of 
the schooner, with their lieiilenant, who later 
oil came out of Waterloo wiih a luusket-ball 
in his foot and a eapUiiiicv ; and several 
manacled figures lay on the deck near them. 
One or two more figures there were, who lay 
even more still, yet were not pinioned. 

As tlie schooner drew near the quays the 
shouts of tlie conquerors and of tliose who 
awaited them seemed to blend in one mighty 
clieer. 

The driver’s whip- lush described an hieiuj- 
glvphic over his head, and darted out with a 
sharp snap at the leaders. ‘Wei)/ he e.veluimed 
uloiul, ‘they have mamiged that all right; and 
the Parkgate lads will have imu'O prize-money 
than they can spend fur a bit 1 ' 

There has always been an Uncle Meuhir at 
Parkgate, and, to all ap])earances, there aUvays 
will be. The present Uncle, who related the 
above as I sat in the stern of his boat, watch- 
ing his thirty -foot mussel -rake rising and 
falling in tlie vasty deep at Dawpool, assured 
me that when his grandfather ‘coached it up to 
London' Mr 'William Shone informed liiin that 
lie had brought him up to town not so much 
to give evidence in the treason ca.se as to 
witness an e.xeciitiou at Tyburn in wliicli the 
central figures were one Jean Colat and a 
certain Prench aristocrat known as Comte de 
Bordenave. 

BELEABB, 

Whkn we have closed the sad, world- tiitd eyes, 

And clasped the hands above the puhsole.s.'i} breast, 
xVnd stand in stricken silence crossed with sighs, 

In the dim chamber of untroubled rest — 

This is not Death, whose mystic lines invest 
The white-robed form with strange and stately grace,. 

But the glad passing of our sometime giie.st 
To higher planes and realm.s of wider space. 

It is not Death’s chili fingers that endow 
With unaceustomed beauty the still face, 

And crown with starry majesty the brow 
Date seamed with sorrows of our mortal race. 

Kot Death, but Life, that, parting, leaves the trace 
Of new-found glory on its prison-place. 

P. F. Slater. 
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^Y O M E AND E X E E C I S E. 

By Ernest W, Lowe. 



EN we remember tliat only a very | 
few years ago it was tlioiiglit iin- 
ladylike, if not a])solutely indeli- 
cate, for a girl to go in for 
any form of exercise more violent 
than croquet, it is not very sur- 
prising that ]>ablic opinion upon tlie subject is 

still in an unsettled condition. The last few years 
have indeed witnessed very remarkable changes. 
Our girls to-day are permitted to enjoy practically 
the same privileges as their brothers ; they cycle, 
row, play tennis and cricket and hockey, and 
society looks on and utters aqtproval. To raise 

the question of ‘propriety’ in connection with 

exercise for women is to stamp one’s self as ho2)e- 
lessly behind the times. It is true that people 
do exist who, hide-bound by tradition, still eye 
askance the healthy, wholesome-minded girl who 
by moans of judicioiLS exercise keeps in glowing 
health, and who sigh for the sickly, pallid creature 
of a generation or so hack, who mainly occupied 
lier time in * crewel - work,’ and could always 
summon up a timely ^ swoon’ when she desired 
to awaken masculine interest. But these good 
folk constitute, hut a trilling minority ; and in 
considering the subject on broad lines, their 
opinion, however interesting to the student a.s 
a survival of a bygone day, need not be taken 
into serious consideration. 

On tlie other hand, it is idle to deny that, 
thongli the vast majority of people have only one 
opinion with regard to the propriety of women 
indulging in athletic exei'cises, there is a great 
divergence of opinion as to whether the modern 
trend is expedient or the reverse. Boughly 
speaking, people are divided into two classesA 
those wdio contend that athletic exercises are 
beneficial to women, and tho$e who hold a 
directly oppo.site opinion. There are the 
staunch upholders of exercise for women, and 
thbse who are never weary of decrying it. 

A great deal of nonsense is talked on both 
sides, and a great deal of harm done, ■ as is 
„ Ho. 108.--YOL. Ill, [All Mights 


alwny.s the case when expr(?.s.siou is freely given 
to opinion.^ which are not the result of careful 
and impartial investigation. The Mors’ are en- 
thusia.=^tic in declaring that all and evert’' sort of 
exercise is good for women ; such minor mai lers 
as to whether it is suitable or unsuitable, and 
whether, if suitable, it he taken in a proper man- 
ner and with due attention being paid to the laws 
of health, arc beneath their eoiisideratioii. The 
^againsts’ content themselves with deimnneing the 
whole. tliing--™lock, stock, and liarrel ; tlnn- Udl us 
that athletic exercise is not only physically luirni- 
fiil to a girl, and iemk^ to make*, her mannish and 
awkward, and unlitted lor the duties of mcU.-her- 
hood, hut that it has a very deleterimis eOVet 
upon her mental, moral, and .spiritual nature, ami 
if persisted iu will inevitably result in coarsen- 
ing her nature and destroying all the qualities 
winch have ever been woman’s chiefest j>Jdde and 
charm.] ■ 

It is a terrible indictment; and were there any 
justifieaiioai for it, it would undoubtedly funuRh a 
very suillcieiit reason for the girls of to-day giving ■ 
up exerci.se once and for all, and going haedi lo tim 
ways of their grand uiotlmrs. But, of course, it is 
simply a gross exaggeration, due to tlie constitu-,, 
lional inability of tho.se who hold it to draw a 
logical deduction from evidence. Unfortunately 
many otherwise intelligont and cultivated people 
are in this plight. Only the other day wo had 
the w’oeful spectacle of a lady-doctor of irtmiy 
years’ ex]>erience writing an article in a haul lug 
review, first postulating that our women were 
going to the had in every way, and them en- 
deavouring to show that this was a direct con- 
sequence of the spread, of bicycling. Between the ' 
two sets of opinions — the one refusing to see any 
drawbacks, the other tinahle to recognise any : 
advantages — it is by no means astonishing that, 
the rationale of exercise is as yet very ini perfectly • 
understood by the majority of women who pursue 
it iu some shape or form. The pity of it is that 
each of the factions has some reason on its aide-^ . 
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reason wliieli is almost entirely obscured by tbe 
violence of fcbeir feeling. If they could only come 
togetber — if each could be got to givo some 
measure of tolerance to tbe other — much jienna- 
iient good might result. 

During the last couple of years the writer has 
had unique, opportunities of observing tbe e fleets 
of judicious exercise upon women ; and the result 
of bis observations may be interesting. Tbe word 
* judicious’ is used advisedly; presently he will 
have something to say about exercise wrongly and 
excessively pursued. Let it at once be said that 
as a beautifier of the feminine form and face exer- 
cise stands by itself. The benefits conferred by it 
upon the modern young women of the middle 
and upper classes are almost incalculable. One 
has only to look around to become convinced of 
it. The young women of to-day are finer to look 
atj straighter, taller, more wliolesoine-looking, than 
'were those of tbirty years ago. .In the case of 
the individual the results of proper and well- 
regulated exercise are no leas stifiking. A few 
, months will make a vast difference. The girl 
who formerly was laclanlaisieal and languid — never 
absolutely ill, perhaps, but at the same time never 
• entirely well, always suffering from some trifling 
ailment, which made her and every one with whom 
she came into contact -miserable — becomes literally 

■ a 4mw 'woman/ Tbe wheel, the tennis-court, and 
the river speedily cause such tbing.s as nerves’ 

■ to take their departure. Her blood circulates 
more freely ; her organs do their work as they 
were meant to do it ; she is carrying out the 
scheme designed hy hTature, and she begins to 
karu.wdiat it is really- to live. Sbe bas begun 
to learn that the first essential to good looks is 
health,, and that one cannot Imve health without 
exercise, and plenty of it. The notioii that 
physical exercise is detrimental to feminiue 

■ beauty of form and grace of movement is abso- 
lutely erroneous., It is constantly said, ‘Oh, a' 

; woman doesn’t want to be physically strong ; a 
muscular woman is an aboxnination,’ If by muscle 
is 'meant large and badly distributed masses, there 
- ■ is little fault to be foun<l with the .statement. On 
' the other band, Avelhdeveloped and symmetrical 
/ muscles are. absolutely essential if a woman desires 
/’.to have the grace of outline, the roundness of 
r^\linxb, the pliancy and suppleness of movement 


^ — , invariably 

active. Indeed, grace and ease are the 
BltflSlI of strength. If we look at, say, 

‘ ^ fi'&oly-bullt woman, we do not, of 

wkh to aee lulge masses of mmscle. What 

9 , *v* ^ ^ the Sowing 

Apd the yet lirnfi appearance of the 
that mainly depends upon the 
^Ifhe muacks underneath. . Looking 
^ # such m “ vra know in- 
■ _ ' 


tuitively that, soft as it hmks, it will be firm to 
the touch ; we know that were tbe mu.stdes ilabliy 
and toneless, thougb the limb might please a 
certain order of eye by reason of its nrie and 
fiesbiness, tbe exquisite modelling, tbe woiulerful 
blending of daintiue.ss and ]^ower, would be lack- 
ing. And wbat is true of the urm is equally so 
of the whole feminine form, ft h tbe peculiar 
quality of exercise that •?/ ff'-mlH to 
seo:; while it make.? a man more vii-ile, c.ai!se.s Ids 
muscles to .stand out, and gives him a moi'c 
determined appearance, it causes the female humi 
to become rounder, the outlines .•softer, and, in 
short, make.s her more wornaiily-lt)riking in every 
way. 

‘ Womanlydooking,’ it may be ecliood ; Init does 
it make her more womanly in L-barjictm* ? Well, 
that is a very wide subject, and mie wbkdi it 
would be futile tch argue at any great length. 
Still, it may be said that, as exercise leads to 
health, tbe woman wlio take.s exercise is naturally 
tbe healihy woman. And i.s there any gootl 
reason for supposing that tbe bealtby woman is 
likely, hy 7'e(ison of her healthy to be inferior in 
character and di.spositiou to her we.aker sister! 
On the contrary, health has an enormous bear- 
ing upon tbe mental and moral tpuiliiies, and 
•especially in the case of women. Is imfc the 
woman who is overllowing with liealth likely to 
have better spirits, to have more large-minded 
tolerance, to be gentle ami nn>re con^iidevale than 
the feeble creature who i.s alway.s wrap]H;'d up in 
her own .sickly body? It is frequmnly as.seHe/l 
that the girl who goes in for exercise is over- 
bearing and assertive. Do we usually find those 
undesirable qualities in the strong] Cerlainly 
common experience does not liear out the con- 
tention. 

Those who are strongly opposed to exercise for 
women may contend that what ha.s been said wiih 
regard to its effects i.s inaccurate, and in profd’ of 
their as.gertion point to many girls wlio un- 
doubtedly do take exercise, but who arc far from 
being ]deasant to gaze upon. They may point 
to tlie ‘bicycle face,’ tbe angulai* figure, the 
.strained, Aveary expression, tbe awkward gait, and 
exclaim triumphantly, ‘Behold the rcfudts of ibis 
mneb-vaunted panacea for all tbe ills of Avoman- 
liood!’ The Avriters reply is that be ha.s been 
referring to judicious exercise, as he avus at pains 
to point out. It is undeniable that, many girls 
do come to Imnn through pursuing exercise in a 
rash and injudicious maimer ; but this is no 
argument again.st exercise itself. It mei'ely shoAv.s 
boAA" great is the necessity for pointing out that 
exercise, hoAvever good in itself, may be re- 
sponsible foi’ much liarm to sucdi of its devotees 
as; pursue it indiiscreetly and without due recog- 
nition of tbe fundamental laws of health and life 
itself. . , . • 

It is not necessary for a woman to be a pro* 
found x>hysiologi$t, to understand that exercise if 
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<*,arriBd to excess defeats its own object. Yet it 
is upon this side that the modern girl is most 
apt to err. That is, indeed, what is to be ex- 
pected. Exercise is so comparativelr new a thing 
to women that they cannot be expected to see it 
•all at once in its proper perspective. Men, it 
must always be remembered, have grown np wdth 
a tradition of physical exercise beliind them. No 
doubt in time it will become a tradition with 
women ; hut the present generation is oidy just 
beginning it. Again, boys begin at a very early 
age to participate in games and sports, and thus 
by the time they come to adolescence tlieir 
frames are hardened, their muscles toughened, 
their Ijearts and lungs in good working order, 
and able to stand a good deal of strain witbont 
serious injury. Now, if girls wusb to properly 
benefit by exercise they must take a leaf out of 
their brothers’ I'jook, Festma lente must, in fact, 
be their motto. It is owing to the neglect of 
this maxim that girls very frequently get more 
harm than good out of their exercise. Women in 
general have a greater amount of what — for want 
of a better name — we call nervous energy tlian 
have men ; this leads them very frequently to 
overtax their strength. Wliile under the inilu- 
ence of excitement, or the feeling born of good- 
natured rivalry, they will attempt, and very 
frequently succeed in accomplishing, feats out of 
all proportion to tlieir strength, witbont having 
worketl up to them by a graduated course of 
training sueli as would be undergone by a man 
in similar circumstances. The result is tliat they 
are making a great drain upon their nervous 
system ; and, after the spurious strength horn of 
excitement and the desire not to be. outstripped 
pas.ses ofl\ collapse and nervous prostration follow. 
On many occasions the writer lias been told by 
lady friends, to wlinm he has dilated upon the* 
virtues of tho bicycle, for instance, ‘ Ob yes. 
Dr So-and-so recommended me to try it when I 
was very run down and out of sorts. But it 
didn’t agree with me ; in fact, it only made niy 
Iieadaches worse, and after a day’s riding I -was 
unfit for anything the next. Bo I gave it up.’ 
In almost every case investigation revealed the 
same state of affairs, the facts, indeed, being 
curiously similar. None of the ladies who thus 
complained of the bicycle had ever given it a 
fair trial. Had they tried rowing, tennis, or any 
other form of exercise, they would almost to a 
certainty have had the .same tale to tell. Here is a 
typical instance. The lady in question had only 
been riding a few montlis, and after learning 
rarely got on her machine more than once a 
week, sometimes not for a fortniglit ; and yet she 
told me complacently'— be it remembered she was 
by no means strong, and originally took np tbe 
bicycle as a means of improving her health— that 
she had done fifty or sixty miles in a day, and 
felt none the worse for it 1 Probably not at the 
time; but the headaches and general *done-iip- 


ness’ next day wore fully accounied hu*, She 
had ridden with a party of friends— so vcral of 
whom were of the .sterner sex — and her anxiety 
not; to give in had led her to overtax her .strength. 
This tendency on the part of women to overdo 
it, not to recognise their limitations, is one which 
i.s re.sponsihle for much evil ; and if exercise is to 
be benericial it is necessary for women to study 
tlie ways of men who linve grown up with a 
tradition of exercise. A ’var.=ity oar oir runner 
who ha.s lieen ‘out of condition’ for a' few 
months, when he commences to ^get tit’ again 
only sets aliout it very gradually ; for a w^etde or 
tw'o he limits himself to quite light work, and is 
careful not to overtax hi msedf. Yet a giil wlio 
has probably never taken any exercise "worth 
spe^aking of in her life until she began to ride a 
bicycle, thinks she is quite fit to go for long 
spins directly she knows how to mount and 
dismount ! 

Another point in which 'women are woefully 
lacking is that their ideas are very hazy with 
regard to the hygiene of exercise. ’I'o toutdi 
upon one matter^ — and a very impnrtnrit matter, 
too— that of the hath. Every male athlete knows 
the value of the ^ order of the bath.’ After a 
bicycle ride, a race, a bout with tbe gloves, or 
what not, a man’s fust idea is ‘n hath and 

change,’ Indeed, to the male mind tlu.^ notion 

of vigorous exercise wdihout a suhsecpiont hath 
is exceeilingly uninviting. All the laws of health 
and cleanliness demand it; and yet by far the 
greater majority of women do nut realise this. 
The average girl will play tennis under a hot 
summer sun all the afternoon, or come in from a 
long and dusty bicycle ride, and never dream of 
doing more than change her blouse, liaihe her 

hands and face, and h«;traighten her hair.’ As 
this is a journal for the lay reader, I do not 
-want to enlarge unduly upon this topic ; but, 

without going into details, is it not obvious 
that the advaniages of the exerei.se are often 
more than, counterbalanced by the ellects of 
sitting for hours in clothes which must be 
soaked in perspiration? Not to rneiition the 
danger of colds and thing.s more .various, this 
in itself i.s ample to accmint for the tired, 
headachy feeling so many women, experience 
after exerci.se, and which does not wear cdf even 
after they liave rested. 

What is really required is that girls .Aioukl be 
brought up to exercise from tbeir early ^'^ears as 
are their brothers, so that when they grrav up 
they are not tempted through ignorance to in- 
dulge in it to an excessive extent or in a form 
which iH likely to be harmful. This would, of’ 
course, be an ideal state of thing.s ; but even when 
a girl Inns grown up almost entirely unaeeiistome«h 
to exercise, much might he done to (obviate the’ 
evils which undoubtedly do exist in conntMtiold' 
with, it. M<any a girl wlio is at present quite, 
unfit to ride a bicycle, to play tennis, or in 
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to niidevtake any form of vigorous exercise, might 
be made quite capable of doing any of these 
things by a few montlis spent in careful attention 
to physical culture— to the getting of the body 
and the organs into fit condition for active work. 
This could be vejy easily attained by a balMioiir 
■ daily spent in doing movements designed to exer- 
cise every part of tlie bod}", eitber with light 
dumb-bells or even by simply going tlirougli 
properly regulated movements wdtli tbe body and 
limbs. They should be done under tbe supervision 
of a competent teaclior, wbo w’-ould graduate tbe 
work to tbe physical capacity of the pupil, and 
keep a watchful eye to see she was not overtask- 
ing herself. Most forms of exercise are apt to be 
. one-sided. Thins the bicycle exercises tbe legs and 
little else (of course it is exceedingly good because 
of the facilities it offers for getting into the fresh 
air); in tennis the right hand and arm is greatly 


used, and the left practically neglected ; and so 
OIL For some strange reason, tlie one perfect and 
easily-got-at exercise is not in favour with wonuui 
notvad ays— namely, walking. But one is glad to 
see that ladies have taken up golf with so much 
enthusiasm. In the vicinity of most of om* large 
towns and holiday resorts they may be seen follow- 
ing the ball as keenly as their masculine friemls. 
Hockey or shinty is also plaj^ed by girls. Wlmt the 
writer is anxious to impi'ess upon w'omen is, that 
befoi'e going in for a specific form of exercise tlmy 
should endeavour to get themselves what an athlete 
calls 'generally fit;' and this is best ultained by 
meams of a properly regulated course of dumb-bells 
or calisthenics. If they will do this, and l,)ear in 
mind what has been said on the subject of modei-at- 
ing their zeal, not forgetting that invaluable batli, I 
am quite sure that in a few years the opponents 
of exercise for women wu’ll be silenced. 


CHAPTEK IV.— THE FACE A^B THE MASK. 


CABINET Council had been sum- ' 
inoiied to decide some important : 
affair of State ; therefore my intcr- 
.view with Lord Macclesfield was a 
brief one. As usual, he was grave 
•and courteous, sitting in his large 
padded writing-clniir, his thin white hands clasped 
upon the table before him, his keen dark eyes 
fixed upon me. 

'I wished to see 3 "Ou once more before you 
leave, Crawford, in order to give you a %vord of 
final advice in the matter you are about to under- 
take. Tlie affair, from later despatches, appears 
to be lumdi more serious than I Imcl at first 
believed. It will require the greatest care and 
'judgment. We have enemies in Brussels— secret 
enemies, you understand; and if rex^ort be true, 

■ they «are the ino.st daring and unscrupulous set 
with- whom we have yet liad to deal. Have yon 

.' thought over the matter well F 

;j./ye.V 1 answered. 'I have recollected every 

^ word you spoke to me when you entrusted the 

■ secret ta my keeping.^ 

’ ^And you now leel yourself quite comx^etent to 
V itndertake the task?’ 

Entirely so/ I said. ‘Ton may redy upon me 
. doing my best/. , . 

. .-Jim are not "xnarrled,' I presume?’ he asked 
.suddenly, Afi til a quick penetrating glance. 

' ' ^Ara you likely to be?’ / 

^ Well/ r responded, with a* smile, Hruth to toll, 
,,'1 hiive Hot yet found a woman for whom I 
care as wife,’ 

quite right/ he answered testily. 


'It’s a mistake for any young diplomatist to 
marry— a grave mistake. He , sliould be free— 
entirely free. You are free ; therefore you Iiave 
every cliance of fiucco(?ding.’ 

'I shall strive my utmost.’ 

^ 'Both Russia and Franco have clever rexwesen- 
tatives at the Belgian Court ; therefore you will 
be compelled to act with considerable tact. But 
I rely on you. Matters liave become so serious 
that it is better for yon to leave at once for 
Brussels and take up your position at the 
embassy. I have instructed Sir John Drummond 
to allow you to liave an absolutely free Iiand, 
both as regards time and expense ; and from time 
to time you null report direct to me by special 
messenger. Trust nothing to the post, fur we 
already have evidence that the cabinet noir is 
active.’ 

I nodded acquiescence, 

'And before you leave/ the Premier added, 'yon 
had better see Gliincs, of the Treaty Department. 
Yesterday, in conversation with me upon another 
matter, he made a statement whirdi is very extra- 
ordinary, and appears to have some connection 
with the mystery you are about to fathom. 

'Climes!’ I ejaculated in suiqnise. 'What has 
he discovered?’ 

'You had better hear liis statement, for the 
information may, or may not, be of use to yon. 
At any rate, the story is an astounding one, and, 
if true, shows the extraordinary ingenuity of our 
enemies.’ 

. 'You have 
suggested. 

His eyes fell iqoon the hlotting-jjad before him, 


anti for a few seconds lie appeared deep in 
thouglit. 

‘Truth to tell, Crawford,’ he said at last in a 
tone of confidence, ‘I am wondering whether the 
strange allegation was not made to me with some 
iiiterior motive.’ 

‘But you don’t suspect that Cluiies, a trusted 
servant in that department where secrecy is so 
imperative, would willingly mislead you?’ I 
asked. - 

Ills Iiu’dship shook liis head douhtfull}-. 

‘Becollect,’ he added quickly, ‘this matter is 
entirely between us. I do not know whether or 
nut you are a friend of Cluiie.s’ ; but if you ai'e, 
then recollect that you are. bef ore every tiling tlie 
servant of your Queen and country, just as 1 am, 
and that ])rivate friendships or prejudices must 
never be allowed to interfere with duty.’ 

‘Then what do you wish me to do?’ I asked, 

‘See Cliuies thi.s evening, obtain bis statement, 
and on arrival in Brussels report to me your 
opinion regarding its truth.’ 

‘ Very well,’ I answereil, not, liowever, pleased 
at this prospect. His lord.sliip’s suspicion of 
Gordon unsettled me, for I had always found 
him a true and faithful friend. ^Vhat, I 
wondered, had he discovered, and what could be 
the nature of this extraordinary sUitemont which 
might throw some light upon the matter 1 was 
about to investigate? If anything of importance 
had come to his knowledge, it was strange, know- 
ing that I had been appointed on a secret mis.sion, 
that, friend-s as we were, he had not given me 
the bench fc of liis knowledge. I scarcely su.specte^l 
him of endeavouring to curry favour with his 
lordshipj except that, on account of liis wife’s 
eagerness that he sliouhl obtain a post abroad, be 
might have been induced by her to make a bold 
bid fur fortune. I recollected that this woman 
he had married was my secret ami most bitter 
enemy. Perhaps she was endeavouring to use her 
husband as a tool for my down fall. 

My teeth closed tightly us I recollected that 
look of triumph in her eyes. 

Then, with a final adieu to his loialship, who 
had alreatly ri.seri and put on his hat to attend 
the meeting of the Cabinet, I went out and down- 
stairs to Gordon’s room. 

On entering I found liim ab.sent, but one of 
the clerks informed me that a telegram had been 
received that morning saying that lie was indis- 
posed, and would not attend that day. I was 
annoyed at this, as it meant that I should be 
compelled to travel down to Richmond, and 
there again meet the hateful ivoimui who held 
my future in her unscrupulous hands. 

As I left my Mend’s room I ran up against 
one of my whilom colleagues, Jack Carmichael, 
and with him walked round to the St James’s 
Club to luncb. He was an easy-going bachelor 
of thirty-five, who never took life very seriously ; 
and as we sat over our coffee in the smoking-room 


he gossiped on, telling me all the nows of the 
IKYsonmd of the Foreign Ollice during the past 
couple of years : h(i\v young Oartnv had gone the 
pace, got into the hands of the Jews, and been 
compelled to resign ; bow Braiiiford, the younger 
S(.)u of a well-known peer, bad died of ahndiolic 
poisoning ; bow old Black, the pasi^port-clerk, had 
retired on a pension ; and how kind Lady 
jMaccleslield had been to the family of old Sud- 
dington, the me.ssenger and hall -porter, who hud 
ditnl of bi'onchitis after forty years of servi*.‘e. 
These and other things he related, all tif them 
iiiLere.sting to me, for in the day.s before my 
nomination a.s attache abroad I liad, 1 believe, 
been rather popular among my collcagne.s. At 
least they bad made me a very luuulsoiae 
presentation when I had left them for muie 
important duties. 

‘And Cluiie.s has taken to himself a wife,’ I 
remarked when he had finished. 

]\Iy companion shrugged his shoulders e.^:|>res' 
sivelv. ■ 

‘Why?’ I asked. 

‘A wife !’ and he smiled again. 

‘But surely she is his wife,’ I exckiiiued. I 
knew Gordon to ]>e the soul of honour. 

‘Certainly,’ aiisweretl Oarmichael ; ‘but she’s 
not tlie sort of woman I’d care to marry, old 
chap.’ 

‘Why?’ 1 inquired, instantly intere.sted, 

‘Lea.st said soonest mended, you knowj ho 
answered vaguely. 

‘But tell me,’ I urgcMl. 

‘Ko,’ he respuiided. ‘It isn’t fair to g^ossip 
about a pal’s wife. He’s your friend and mine, 
remember.’ 

‘Of course,’ I said. ‘ Kevertlieless I’ve met 
her, and 1 also have suspicion.s that they are not 
quite so happy as people imagine.’ 

‘Oh ye.s, they’re happy enough,’ he answemb 
‘Gordon's far happier than most men wla^ forge 
the matrimonial fetters. Tlmiik Heaven ! although 
I’ve had my periods of sentimental silliness, I’ve 
never so far jdayed the giddy ass as to niarry.C 

‘Nor I,’ I observed, ‘But neither of us k 
an old man yet. We both might fall in love.’ 

Jack Oarmichael pulled a wry face, as though 
such a prusjject was nauseous. But he was 
always joking, and one never knew whether or 
not to take him quite seriously. 

‘If I nnuTied,’ he said after a pause, * Pd 
rather marry a washer woman tlian an , unknown 
foreigner, as Gordon did,’ 

‘A foreigner! Surely she’s not a foreigner — 
is she?’ ' 

‘Yes. But Heaven alone knows what her 
nationality really is. She speaks Englisli well, 
and passes as an Englishwoman,’ he repliechPl 
stood as Gordon’s best-man at tbe wedding, and 
it was at the wedding luncheon that I first 
tected that she wasn’t English.’ 

‘How?’ 
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ij' ^She was excited, liaviiig di’iiixlc au unusual 

;1; ; quantity of fizz, and once or twice slie dropped 

r’. juto a foreign accent nation ot certain words. 

Ip' ; Gordon never seemed to have noticed it> strangely 

, .enouglid ■ • 

py / ‘Then perhaps her maiden luiiiie was a false 

Uw:': . one ?' I suggested, all these facts only serving 

ijU, to verify the suspicion I had from the first 

moment entertained of her. 

‘Her name was Judith Carter-Harrison, but 
heaven knows whether it was an assumed name 
jpij,. ^ or not,' he answered, ‘Since their marriage I Ve 

j;;! . been a frequent visitor at Richmond; and once, 

when I was alone with lier, I carefully led up to 
U| the subject of foreign birth and education. She, 

, Jj; however, strenuously evaded giving me direct 

answers to iiiy questions, and seemed extremely 
^ annoyed that I should entertain any suspicion 

that she was other than she had represented her- 
, i; self to bej 

.i|; ' I ‘Strange,' I remarked — ‘ very strange. She is, of 

'?|p course, extremely good-looking.* 

;}p ■ ‘1 should rather think so. When Gordon takes 

I . her to the theatre she's always the centre of attrac- 

' fcion. Her face is almost iiawless in iU beauty J 

i ||r / ■ ‘And poor oid.Gordau is so blindly infatuated 

^ ' that he has not yet disco vered that she has 

■ Iftf’'. , deceived him/ I said, with a sigh, ‘Some day, I 

fear, he .will suddenly awaken to the truth, and 
" then' the blow will fall heavily upon him/ 

IpIi' ^ ■ . ‘Yes/ my friend replied. ‘He's such an excel- 
|||v' ■ lent fellow that I can't help feeling surry fur 

IJjd ■ him. Truth to tell, I believe the chief dues not 

‘ give him his promufciun solely because of this 

II 1 1 '. foolish marriage/ 

> ‘Does Lord Macclesfield know her?' I gasped. 
ipUli' ' ‘Ihu not certain/ he responded. ‘But I have 

!■] jj'i. ' a vague suspicion that he does.’ 

|uij V ' I held my breath in alarm. If that were so, 
ll^ilL, , ' then I knew not from one moment to tinollier 
i'" when she might go to him and relate the gliastly 

‘ ' ■ story which Thad ever striven to hide — a secret 
illir * ' ' which, if (‘Xposcd, would ruin me irretrievably. 

iSlIc lordship's remarkable words regarding the 

;|Pi§ 'V/'; fid'slity of Glmies himself recurred to me, and I 
became pensive, plunged in gloomy appreliension. 
being my last day in London, I made 
fil!! ' >'”' ‘Lxring the afternoon, and it wus 

^hoiit five o'clock, and already dark, when I 
iy||l//""r . the train at Waterloo for Richmond, 

’■ Yf|mt Oarmichael had tuUl me caused me con- 

^ uneasiue-ss. Tluit my old chum Gordon 

®| 11^ adventuress seemed extremely 
ii:^ipX’obabi6 ; yet I could not forget that her face 
B; ■? <3.tnta'' familiar > to me. There was but one 

felK to sllenm^ her, I refiected. That I feared 

J afluilt';, still, when I thought' 

weighed each I fact carefully, I saw 
^ noticed in her eyes 
xxl%ei!ier 'without reason. Her attitude 
I; visited her on the last ocrnsion had 
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to see whether I recognised imr, or. whether I in- 
tended to speak to her husband upmi her strikiisg 
resemblance to that Woman 1 had once known. 
Yet I luid made no sign ; therefore she had fc,..dkd 
in confidence and triumph when she hud uttered 
the one name most luitetul to me. 

In that joiiniey to Iiichiiiond, stilled in a 
coiiipartinent overtu'owded by City men eagerly 
returuiug to their homes ut .IVirnes, Ylurtlake, 
ami Teddingtou, and that new siilmrh Fulwell, 
I reliected detqdy, if ever man was desperate I 
was at that moment. Before me I had a secret 
mission which, if successfully accomplished, would 
no doubt result in my further ailvancenieiit. For 
a young man I had made rapid strides ; but tliis 
woman stood as a menace between mystdf and 
success. Well I knew her ingenuity, her crafti- 
ness ; the calm cunning and the relentless revenge 
of which she was capable. She was indeed a 
formidable enemy. 

Nevertheless it likewise, tardily occurred to me 
tliat although she held my secret, yet I also held 
the key tu her disreputable past. Cciiikl 1 not, if 
slie uttered a single word, ex]H)se her in her true 
light as an adventuress, a woman (hxkme «‘ind be- 
yond the pale of society, an infamous sclieiner 
wliose real name stank in the nostrijs of every 
one in two European capitals? dlils I saw was 
my only safeguard. She was nci\v awaiting her 
chance to expose my true ofiici;, ami to bring 
not only me but British tliphunacy im.».» derision 
and render it iguouiinious ; therefore I realised 
that it wa.s incumbent upon me to strike the first 
blow. I sat in the railway carriage pretending 
to read tlm evening paper, but really trying to 
decide how to act. The best and wise.st. course 
appeared to be to recognise, her at once, pretend 
to hold her in ahhorreiice, and threaten to explain-. 

, all to her husband. Then she in turn would 
; threaten me, whoreu])ou I could proceed to make 
: advantageous terms with her. This .seemed the- 
; only course; therefore, after due considerulion, I 
I decided to adopt it, 

I A neat maid answered my Bummons when I 
; rang, and I wa.s at once msliered into the white- 
drawing-room whicli I had so admiral on my 
first visit. Then, after a few luimite.s, she entered, 
rather fiiiiTied, 1 thought. She was confused at 
my unexpected call, ami this gave me courage, 

‘I’ve come down to see Gordon on bu.dness," 
I explained when we had exclianged greetings, 
and she had taken a seat oppoKifcc , nie- 

‘He was not at all well tlii.s morning, poor hoy,, 
so ,1: persuaded him not to go to " town,' slio 
explained. 

‘What's the matter with him?' I. asked, con- 
cerned.-! ■. ■ . ^ ' 

‘Nothing/ she answered quickly., ‘A slight 
headache, that's alb He’s very subject to head- 
aches, occasioned, I suppose, by overwork. Lord 
Macclesfield aught to give Mm .an 
really too bad/ 
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Slie spuke tlie tnitli. The duties in the Treaty 
Department were always very onerous and heavy. 
He had several times complained to me in his 
letters that further assistance was absolutely 
necessary. 

‘Aiid you are very devoted to him?’ I said 
suddenly, my gaze hxed severely upon her. 

She started quickly. I saw a look of terror in 
^ her blue eyes. Her brows instantly contracted. 

^Devoted to him? Of course I am. What 
do you mean V she asked, with affected hauteur. 

‘ It is useless to feign ignorance,’ I said quickly. 
‘Recollect that we are not strangers, Judith.’ 

‘No,’ she answered in a hoarse voice. AVoaid 
to God we were ! ’ 

‘Well,’ I went on ruthlessly, ‘and why do I 
find you masquerading here as wife of my best 
friend? Surely you were not so confiding as to 
believe that you, of all women, could remain long 
undiscovered?’ 

‘Not if you were in the vicinity,’ she replied 
in a tone of hatred, her teeth set hairl, her eyes 
flashing an angry fire. 

‘No, no,’ I laughed. ‘To struggle against the 
inevitable is useless. You were ill-advised to 
marry Gordon Clunes. It is not often that you 
make such a grave error as this ; but it is a 
step you, cannot retrace. That you married him 
with some set purpose is quite apparent. I 
won’t ask you what it is, because I know you 
-well enough to be aware tliat I should never 
obtain the truth from 3 u.)ur lips. But,’ I added 
in a stern, ineaiiiug tone, ‘if you suppose that 1 
will allow my friend to be longer imposed upon 
by a woman so unscrupjiiious and worthless, then 
you are mistaken.’ ^ 

‘You dare!’ she cried, rising quickl^^ to her 
feet, pale with alarm, ‘You — you intend to 
expose me?’ 

‘Do you recollect your words on the last occa- 
sion we met?’ 1 asked, also rising and regartling 
her fixedly. She was, I knew, a woman who 
would hesitate at nothing in order to gain her 
ends.' ■ 

‘ I forget nothing,’ she answered in a low, 
harsh tone. 

‘Neither do 1,’ 1 replied. ‘Once you played 
me false.’ 

‘Ah, no, Philip!’ she cried, her manner in an 
instant changing from defiance to penitence. ‘I 
tell you that was not my fault. You have mis- 
judged me.’ 

‘But you have nevertheless inveigled Gordon 
into marriage,’ I said bitterly. ‘And I am his 
friend.’ , - . , - 

She paused, her eyes fixed foi* a moment on 
the burning logs. I uiw that she held me in fear. 

‘Bub I am his wife,’ she said. 

‘ Exactly. And for that very reason I intend 
to tell him the truth.’ 

‘You dare not,’ she said, her face white and 
resolute. ‘Listen j if you utter one word to him 


I will explain all that I know. You are fully 
aware of what I mean.’ 

I smiled. It was just as I liad expected. 
From her inaiiuer I had divined her secret in- 
ientiuii to expose me ; but victory generally is 
with him wlio strikes the tinst blow, and I saw 
that she was now in deadly fear of me. 

‘And if you spoke wdio would believe you?’ 

I said ill order to taunt her, for by doing so 
I thought I might perhaps gatlier sunie thing 
further of her plans. 

‘Once you measured your strength with mine, 
and proved victor,’ she said in a voice of in- 
tense iiatred. ‘My life ’was wrecked because of 
you. I staked higli and lost — ignominioiibty. 
You were too clevei*, and outwitted me. I shall 
take care to repay the debt,’ 

‘After Gordon has cast you from his house,’ I . 
said, preserving a perfect calm. 

‘If you dare to teil him, the result \vill be ; 
fatal to your own interest 3 ---to all your prospects. 
You go now to Brussels. Good 1 Forewarned is 
forearmed.’ . 

‘ If your liusband overhears this interesting con- 
versation lie’ll no doubt be edified,’ 1 said.. 

‘ He cannot overhear,’ she answered in u .strained 
voice. Then she added quickly, ‘ Du you imagine 
that I fear any statement that you may cax*e to 
make about me? You have no evidence.’ 

‘Except ime little piece, which is, I think y'ou 11 
admit, quite sulilcieut.’ 

‘And what is that, pray?’ she inquired, with 
iiidigimLioii. 

‘Something which you have apparently for- 
gotten,’ I answered : ‘ your photogra|'di hikeu 

wiieii you left your enforced ccudineiiieut in that 
place where they didn’t trouble to air the beds, 
and where the drawing-room was not exactly iu 
Earlj’ English style.’ 

My words held her dumb. She stood beiVire ine 
opeu-niduthetl, her comitcnanee blanched to the lips* 

Suddeiily her hands citmehed, her cold . blue ’ 
eyes darted at me a look of evil, a murderous 
glance that 1 had only once seen before, and, 
uttering tui iuqjrecaLioii, she cried, with a strained 
hollow laugh ; 

‘Then tell him! tcdl him! But rccullect that 
if you do I will make a statement to the in/ess , 
which will considerably alter tke polibicaJ, situa- 
tion in Eiu*o])e. You have to choose betweeu 
silence and t;xpo.sure.’ 

And without further word she swept past mo . 
out of the rounn 

X laughed -to myself, for this scene had bceu 
enacted exactly as I had intended it should be, ^ 
and I saw by her manner that my threat to ; 
expose her had sealed her lips. Bhe had beediUO " 
Gordon’s wife for some luyatenons purpose ' or ' 
other, and it w^as evident that she did not mean ' 
to relinquish her position. This fact gave .lue; 
confidence, for I saw that as long os she riiiiiained;- 
with him she dare utter no word of the past, V:';* 
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I renutiiictl tliere aloiiG for g- fc'v niiuutes j tliGu, 
hearing no sbiuiil, I opened the door aiiil ei'ussed^the 
hall to the diniiig-rooiii in seiu'ch of Gordon. The 
. room was, however, empty ; therefore, recollecting 
tliat tlie -door at the etui of that room led to my 
frieuil’.s cosy little .study where we had smoked 
when I had first visited him, I . walked across 
and opentid it, 

Ou the coiicli on the oppossite side of llie writ-, 
ing-tablc Goixloa was lying, and on seeing him I 
€ried'*. 

'Wake np 5 old chap! Not too seedy to see 
me, are youT 


His face was turned to the wall, and he was 
apparently sleeping soundly. For a moiueut .[ 
hesitated whether I should ruuse him ; but sud- 
denly the paleness of his neck agaim^t the cushion 
of dark-red velvet struck me as pjecuHar, and I 
bent over and looked into his face. ,11 is i*yes — 
those merry laughing eyes I knew so well — were 
wide open. I touched his clieek with my finger- 
tips. It was pule, waxen, and as cold as ice, ,lu 
an instant the ghastly trutli flashed upon me, and 
involuntarily I uttered a cry of horror and in.sitiay. 
Gordon Glune.s, the husband of ibis scuerniiig, 
evil woman who held mv secret, was dead. 


i 




REMINISCENCES OF GLADSTONE. 

By William SiDEBOTHAM, 








first volume of Mr Morley’s 
IJfo of Gladstone is expected to be 
published shortly ; and the cir- 
eu instance recalls the fact that 
when Mr Morley was in a less 
exulted position than that wliicli 
lie now occupies, he liimself contributed to a 
.magazine what he called a survey of the position 
^ Lord MatVcUihiy held in. the world of letters, in 
order that it might be on record just before the. 

. . appearance of Sir George Trevelyan’s book on 
. the . life of Macaulay. 

A similar . survey preceding the official life 
. of Mr Gladstone ought to be of considerable 
interest, were it not for the fact that the fires 
’ of poHticul controversy still blaze, and the re- 
collections of many a fierce battle are still fresh 
.In public memory. But how often have biog- 
raphers, and politicians regretted the ahseuce of 
, anecdotes and personal traits in regard to the 
great Ihtt, wdiose career and coinuuuidiiig posi- 
tion bore some resemblance to that of Mr 
\ Gladstone 1. . And it is remarkable how rapidly 
y.. personal reminiscences of the latter statesman are 
; ’ - lading away, for the generation which knew him 
, most intimately and had the best opportunities of 
■ observing his life and actions in the heyday of 
^ power’ is , rapidly disappearing. Of all the 
,;j:'-b .men in the House of Commons who were 

bx' .;\a^Heagues of his in the Cabinet barely twenty 
’■ d. ago, Sir William Hareourfc alone remains, 

■yi.' ‘ Tliere is perhaps no man of whom so many 
' ■ . anecdotes can be related by those who have 

, > had eisceptional opportunities of personal obser- 

■ ' vatioii j and althongli some of those who were 
^ privileged to know him in later years have 

readily * rushed,, into priuC with all that their 
yji^remory' could recall, Mr . Gladstone's actions and 
|llV«ft^Lga mm\m' essentially^ of .an anecdotal char-' 
hn the absence,, of ’any one with the 
of a born Boswell, every year diminishes 
those personal, trails being saved' 






Three men in the later part of the nineteenth 
century had tlie remarkable power of attracting 
large audiences by their twki ; and each 

of them possessed in an extrauiHliuary degree tlie 
gift of personal anecdote. The fij’st wa.s Dr 

Guthrie ; the next was Cliarles Haddoii Spurgeon ; 
and last, but nut least, was i\lr (dadstone. Mr 
Gladstone seldom delivered an impuitaut speech 
ill which he did not tell s<.une circumstance 
connected with his own life, s.uul which if related 
of any other man would have been rt*garded ns 
an intere.sting anecdote ; but most of those narra- 
tions are now entombed in his speeches, and us 
I the generation , that heard them has forgotten 
them, they will probably remain thus hidden 
away. Any one wishing to produce an anecdotal 
biography of the great statesman could do so 
by undertaking the task — which Avoiild be no 
light one — of reading through the whole of liis 
spee{dies. In tlie.se circiinistauces it may be worth 
while to place ou record a few facts and traits 
observed by one who, as a silent observer, hud 
exceptional opportunities of making note.s during 
the last years — some of them the most eventful— of 
Mr Gladstone’s life in the House of Commons. 

One of the reasons that made Mr Gladstone’s 
life so full of anecdote, and enabled him at any 
time to recall an incident to adorn the argumeiit 
: he -was putting before his audience, was the great 
length and varied experience of his career. I 
once heard him state that he w’as present as a 
youth in the old House of Commons in the year 
1831, and that he then witnessed the carrying of the 
first Befonii Bill, introduced by Lord John Russell, 
by a majority of one ; and it k ,a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that ou the occasion of the debate on 
the last Reform Bill, carried through the House 
of Commons in 1884, an incident was recalled in 
reference to Mr Gladstone’s first speech in Parlia- 
nieiifc in 1833 which amused the great statesman, 
and which, I believe, was not reported in any news- 
paper at the time. The Tncidetit 'was .told by Sir 
. Eardley Wilmot just before the dinner-hour, when 
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the attendance was small, and the debate was tiag- 
ging into wliat has been called ‘the lapping waters 
of Opposition oratory.’ Mr Gladstone was reclining 
on the Treasni'y bench listening to tire speeches, 
and Sir Eardley, then an old gray-headed man, 
got up on the Opposition side and denounced the 
bill us violating every principle of constitutional 
law* In order to somewhat alleviate the un- 
stinted cliaracter of his condemnation he saiil, 
speaking (juietly across the floor of the House, 
that it iniglit interest the Prime-Minister to 
know that he (Sir Eardley) was present in the 
Strangers’ Gallery on the night when Mr Glad- 
stone delivered Iris maiden speech. He had been 
brought there to hear the debate (wbich was 
on the slave-trade in the West Indies) by a 
relative of his who was then a member of Parlia- 
ment — Colonel Wilmot. Among the speakers was 
a young man whose name was then practically 
unknown, either to the members or to the general 
public. Later in the evening Colonel Wilmot 
proceeded to fclie Strangers’ Gallery, and, address- 
ing his young relative, observed, ‘ Did you liear 
the speech delivered by that young man?’ pointing 
him out. ‘ His name is Gladstone ; and, whether 
you live to see it or nut, his ability is so remark- 
able that lie will some day be Prime-Minister of 
England.’ Mr Gladstone listened to the narrative 
with a beaiiiing coiiuteiuinee ; and when Sir 
Eardhiv had liuished the story the Premier, who 
had during its recital raised himself to hear it 
more distinct!}", again resumed his reclining 
position on the Treasury bench. The account of 
Mr Disraeli’s first s^iieech in the House of 
Commons has long been a matter of notoriety, 
but this incident in connection with Mr Glad- 
stone’s maiden eflbrt, though not less remarkable, 
is not known to the public. 

j\Ir Gladstone was often accused by his op- 
ponents of a love of applause ; but from long 

observation I can state that lie was singularly 

insouciant to anything in the nature of a com- 
pliment, although his courtesy, whicli wa.s uui- 
versally a<lmiUed, always led him to acknowledge 
any fluttering observations made about him. 
During his lung career, despite the fact that 
some of his political actions at times caused 
great animosity, he was the recipient of pane- 
gyrics from all (luarters of the House of 

Commons; but, with one exception, I do not 
remember to iiave .seen or heard of his being 
much alfected by these encomiums. The com- 

pliment to whicli I refer — a compliment which 
was about the last that might he expected to 
evoke any involuntary appreciation-— was given 
in 1881, when the Irish Question was before 
Parliainent for practically the whole of the 
session. Some remarks Iniil been made to the 
effect that the representatives of Ireland, unlike 
those of England and Scotland, had rarely 
asked for money from the British Government 
for purely Irish purposes. A prominent Irish 


member, ivbo was sitting behind Mr Gladstone, 
and whose utterances always i‘<nnmanded the 
special atteiiliou of the Premier, rose and con- 
travened the statement, declaring that he liim- 
scif had often formed one of a disputation at 
the Treasury with the i>bject of trying to get 
money for Irish purposes ; but, lie .‘ulded, the 
experience he had gained was this — that he 
never met any man who could say vN'o’ with a 
better grace than Mr Gladstone, I'liis observa- 
tion evidently came upon the rriine-Minister as 
a surprise, for lie burst into a l.augb ; but in 
order to liide it lie lirst bit his lip and then 
put his hand over his face. The compliment, 
though ratlier an oblictue one, was appreciated 
by LIr Gladstone ; and it seemetl as if he felt 
conscious that the speaker had * reckoned him 
up’ at liis real value in that respect 
Talking about the year 1881 recalls to mind 
an incident which much impressed me at the 
time. I happened to be chatting one evening with 
‘an old parliamentary hand,’ wlm had been in 
tbe House of Commons during tlie preniierships 
of Sir B. Peel, Lord John Russoil, and Lord 
Palmerston, and wlio bad also beard most of the 
great debaters of the prcfseiit century. He admitted 
that in oratorical versatility Mr (Jhulstoiie had 
110 equal ; but, looking at the Prime-Minister as 
he lay apparently asleep on the Treasury IruicIi, 
he remarked that Mr Gladstone’s cunid.niaiice re- 
sembled that of an obi woman. I replioil that at 
certain times lie had that ap^iearaiice, hut pointed 
out that his features more than those of any of the 
great men I had known were the most change- 
able. I reminded iny friend of the statement 
which Coleridge had made in his Table Talk in 
regard to one of the most profound thinkers, as 
well as one of the greatest men of letters, he 

had known. Coleridge said, ‘ ’s face is almost 

tlie only exception I know to the observation that 
HOineChing feminine— not fjfeminat{\ mind — is dis- 
coverable in the cuuntemuice of all men o! geiiiiis. 
Look at the face of Dam pier, a rough sailor, but 
a man of exquisite mind. How soft is tkc air of 
his countenance ; how dedicate is the shape of his 
temples I ’ This couversatiun recalls tlie description 
given by Lord Cockbiirn in Memorials of Jm Time 
of tbe man wlio in intellectual characteristicH per- 
haps came nearest to Mr Gladstone of any tliat 
this century has produced— namely, Dr Clialmers. 
Lord Cockbimi says of him: Gle is awkwanl, 
and has a low, rough, luisky voice, a guttural 
articulation, a whitish eye, and a large dingy 
countenance. In point of mere feature, it would 
not be difflcult to think him ugly. , . . But 
in spite of the external disadvantages of a, bad 
figure, voice, gesture, and look, and an , unusual’ 
plainness of Scotch accent, he is a great orator ; 
for ejfect, indeed, at the moment of sjieaking, uu- 
apprtiached in our day. Yet he seldom utters 
an extemporaneous word. His habit is to kave 
everything written, to the very letter.’ 
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The last two sentences emphasise the very notable 
diilerence there was in what may be termed the 
speaking habits of the two men. One of the 
things that often amused and interested me was 
to observe Mr Gladstone during the period of 
cogitation j which was the germ-time of some of 
Ills greatest speeches. The following was the 
method lie almost invariably adopted: When an 
important debate was drawing to a clusej he 
listened attentively to the arguments of the 
various speakers, and at intervals jotted down a 
inimber of Mieads’ on slips of paper ; and when 
the leader of the Opposition rose to address the 
House, Mi' Gladstone generally rewrote the chief 
items on a single slieet. "Wlnie his distiiignislied 
opponent was delivering his speech — which was 
always expected to be the must powerful—the 
Premier was busy arranging his reply. He would 
write down several phrases which he evidently 
intended to be the cardinal points, and ^vouid 
frequently place a figure in front of each line to 
notify the order in which he thought his argu- 
ment could best be developed when he spoke. If 
in the course of his revision something, occurred 
to diim which could he worked into these ^ heads/ 
he wrote a few words at the bottom of tlie slip 
of .paper, and then , drew lines diagraminaticaliy 
from the headings to the words he had just 
w^ritten. I have sometimes seen his sheet of notes 
so . interwoven with these lines that they almost 
resembled a map. While doing, this he heard the 
whole of his opponent’s speech. To him the feat 
of • writing, revising, and listening at the suT-iC 
time seemed . to give little, trouble, and it was 
done with perfect sang froid at a time when, 
owing to tile cheering of the Opposition, the House 
was frequently in a fever of excitement. Members, 
especially the new-comers, were often as inueh 
interested in watching Mr Gladstone indulging in 
J, what, seemed to be a sort of schoolboy, exercise us 
, iu listening to ^ the philippic to which he was 
/a- about , to reply. When Mr Gladstone came to the 

■ House. - to take part in a prearranged debate or 

: d;; an important bill he brought copious 

notes, d>ut It was often observed that frequently 
he made little use of them. 

Two characteristics of the late statesnum seemed 
' - to distinguish him pre-eminently hi the House of 
Gomni’ous — las eloquence and his courtesy. The 
■I ' ; ' " ■ ’ former has often been described, for combined 
, with, a mellifluous voice, which for power and 
. pathb^' was .Unique, he also possessed dramatic 
abilltiefl equal to those of David Garrick, causing 
him to be probably the greatest rhetorician since 
'The other feature, which was' 
liiS'" '■ 'imfailing’ ■’eouitey. | 
hew^lW'Up the floor of the House: 
:hlk blit figure aud-digplfled presence suggested 
s of Teniiy-so^ hearing without abuse 
d old 'name of gen^tleman. Borne of the 

almost be 

witfh liim. pyg-Eefom 




days it was the custom of all the members on 
walking up the floor of the House to bt)W to 
the Speaker in the chair ; but tlie practice is now 
only observed, except in a very lew cases, by 
new members on taking the <Hith. Mr Gladstone, 
however, maintained the habit up to tim last. 
Yery rarely was lie seen to be ^ nettled,’ especially 
during the later years of liivS jKirliamentary life ; 
but now and then a trivial incident which seeamd 
to impute discourtesy to him upqieared to be 
keenly felt. 

On one occasion an obacure member who had 
put a question on foreign aUairs lu tlm right 
honourable gentleman, and had received un ade- 
quate reply, continued day after dtij to repeat 
the tpiestiou in a diilereiit form, until Mr Ghul- 
stone evidently came to the couclusiun that his 
interrogator was unworthy of further cunsidera- 
tion, and he answered him rather brusquely. 
The member retorted by asking in a soinewhut 
up)braidiiig tone wheldier the Frimu-Minhter would 
reply to the question if it were put by the leader 
of the Opposition. Mr Gladstone iinmedialely 
jumped up us if stung by the taunt discourtesy, 
and assured the member timt there was no gruuad 
for the insinuation ; but instantly recovm ing liis 
sense of dignity, as if he bad suddenly reinembej'ed 
that the imputation had nut come from a foeman 
worthy of his steel, he again quietly answered the 
question. On iinother occasion he did not con- 
ceal his murtificution when an Irish inembui* who 
had not succeeded in Hhwing him’ referred to 
Mr Gladstone’s son (who had just been elec led 
to a seat in the House) as a young man ■svlm 
might some day get the reversion of the public 
hangman’s, job. The Premier characterised this 
remark as brutal, and declared that probably 
the only distinction of the person who liad made 
it was that lie was the first man he had known 
in Parliament who had broken the tradhional 
courtesy of according a polite reccq^tiun to a new 
luemher. 

Another remarkable feature of the ileceasetl 
statesman, wliicli even the public who only read 
his speeches must have noticed, was the mag- 
nanimous way in which he complimeuled political 
opponents on their speeches, and supeiilcial reude.i'.s 
sjometimes thought that this was a .^ort of i)olitical 
makeweight previous to a vigorous onslaught; 
but those who were in the House and saw the 
courtesy, which he invariably extended to his 
adversaries generally regarded it as the outcome 
of his large- ujiiidedness. . 

I remember one evening a debate took place 
upon the granting of pensions. It was raised by 
a Oonservatiya member who, had written a book 
I'cviewing, ,Mr Gladstone’s parliamentary 01x1*661*, 
with , the. object of showing Ids previous political 
:inconsi.Hteiicy. The book .attracted considerable 
attention at the time, and .even Mr Gladstone 
was the recipient of a , large noinber of letters 
regarding it. There W‘as a great deal bl curiosity 
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eviiiceil a3 to liow lie v/ould deal with hiis 
opponent’s condenination ; and when the aged 
statesman rose to address the House, he prefaced 
his remarks by paying a tribute to the honour- 
able member, characterising liis speecli as a model 
of moderation, careful investigation, and judicious 
treatment of the subj^^ct The member in ques- 
tion, who hud evidently expected to he violentl}' 
attacked, seemed to be nonplussed, and blushed 
visibly at the unlooked-for praise, and this was 
superseded by a smile as Mr Gladstone quietly 
went on to state that the subject was a proper 
one to bring before tlie House, and that be had 
had great responsibility resting upon liim in 
regard to the granting of pensions, but that he 
would be prepared at any time to go before a 
committee of investigation to answer for any pen- 
sion he had proposed. 

The ‘Great Commoner^ towards the end of his 
parliamentary career paid special attention to the 
speeches of certain members. The late Mr Charles 
Bradlaugh —incredible as it may seem—exercised 
a strange fascination over Mr Gladstone for which 
no satisfactory explanation has liitherto been given. 
When the honourable member rose to address 
the House the aged statesman would leave his 
seat in order to get nearer to the speaker ; and 
if Mr Bradlaugh. unexpectedly took part in a 
debate during the temporary absence of ]\ir Glad- 
stone, the latter would almost invariably enter 
the Hoiuse a few minutes later, as if he hud come 
S])ecially from his private room to hear the speech ; 
and it seemed as if he had made arrangements 
to be informed iiiunediately Mr Bradlaugh ‘ caught 
the Speaker’s eye.’ Some time after the death of 
Mr Bradlaugli there was a ilebate in the House 
of Coinmoiis as to the advisableness of allowing 
a Roman Catholic to become Lord Chancellor. 
Mr Gladstone delivered a most eloquent speech 
in favour of the proposal, and in the course of 
his remarks he iiicLdentally paid a tribute to ‘that 
distinguished man,’ Mr Bradlaugh, 

In the zenith of his parliamentary career Mr 
Gladstone’s Budget speeches were popularly re- 
garded as his chef-ihmvres. He luul the unique 
distinction of introducing about a d(.>zeu Biulgets ; 
and although he spoke at much greater length 
than his successors, his masterly expo.sitiun, Ids 
wonderful grasp of tletails, and his unrivalled 
knowledge of Hnauce always commanded a crowded 
House, which listened wUh riveted attention to 
the sometimes novel but always ingenious and 
interesting proposals. Some of his later tinancial 
statements as compared with the earlier ones 
appeared somewhat commonplace; but tin's was 
probably because there was nothing startling to 
enunciate, and having forged his way to the very 
front rank us an orator, and there being no special 
need to display his brilliancy, he adopted a quiet, 
business-like tone in introducing them. 

It is worthy of note that the ‘ Grand Old Man ’ 
was the only statesman in the hi&tory of EiigUiud 


who was four times Prime-Minister ; and his 
knowledge of every deparUneufc of govern ineiit 
was unique. He had made a special stuily uf tlie 
intricacies of pariiameutary procetlure, ami was 
recognised as the greale.st authority on the sub- 
ject. It is believed be ivns itastruniental in 
pasvsiiig more measures tban any otLer statesmam 
To enable him to do this iiece.ssitated an iiinncnse 
amount of reading, so that he couhl get siUhcient 
data to .successfully meet t,he arguments of his 
opponents ; and having a most tenacious meiuoiT^ 
he was always perfectly an fait witli aiqy subject 
that miglit be brought forward. In thi.s connection 
an amirsing incident may be mentioneil wbiok 
occurred when lie was last in oHice. One evening 
while the Budget resolutions were uiider discus- 
sion, the question arose as to the way the income- 
tax was levied in Ireland. IMr Arthur Balfour, 
who was at the time leader of the Oppo.sitioi4 
rose and explained that the income-tax in Ireland 
was assessed in a diHerenfc way finmi tlmt in 
England, giving details of the two luelhods. This 
was done in a most courteous nuumer, and ho 
evidently thought that the great parlianieiitarian 
would be pleased to have the information. When 
Mr Balfour — who while iu the position of Oiiief 
Secretary to the L<.)rd Lieuteuaufc bad beeonm 
ianiiliar with Irish linance — Imd resumed his- 
seat ]\Ir Gladstone at once got up, and graciously 
thanked the lender of tlic Oppusilion ftu' Ids 
kiiulne.ss in explaining the pecidhnhies of the 
lihsli income-tax, observing that no doubt the 
right bull, gentleman bad had later t»pportuniiics 
of mastering the subject than he could lay claim 
to. ‘But it so happens/ lie added, ‘that it was 
I who introduced that mtdJiod of levying the 
iiieoiiie-tax in Irelaml over forty years ago,’ Itlr 
Balfour, who was then only forty-live, years of 
age, looked (piite crestfallen ; while Sir IVillium 
Harcourt, Mr Mtorley, Mr Asquith, and the other 
occupants of the Treasury beiicli were lumble to- 
concetil their elation. 

Despite the great amount of wrtrk which the- 
diities of his oiiice entailed upon him, IMr Glad- 
stone gave his attention to the must trivial 
details, which many ianiplo would regard aa in- 
conqaitible with his great mental }u)wers. Ihie 
incident in particular recurs to my mind in tins 
regard. Some years ago Mr Gladstoiio Imd written 
two letters and addressed the envelopes. One of 
them required two stamps, but by mistake he 
bad pmt them on the wrong enveU>pe. iustend 
of getting another stamp he set himself the task 
of rescuing the supcrilnons one. He wet hm 
finger several times and appiie<l it to the stump, 
iind after a great deal of trouble he luanaged to ' 
1 pull it oif the envelope, and, placing It on .the'- 
right one with an air of triumph as if he Md 
won a battle, he left the House eviduuiiy with the . 
object of posting the letteiu ' 

It is not generally known that' in early life- 
Mr Gladstone, owing, I believe, to an aceid^t- 
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while uiit shooting, lost the forefinger of his left 
lianJ, and consequent! 7 he always wore a piece 
of black silk (which was kept in position by two 
pieces of narrow tape of the >saiue colour fastened 
round his wrist) over tlie stump. No matter how 
carefully the piece of silk had been fixed, it had, 
ill consequence of its awkward position, to be 
repeatedly adjusted ; and often, when in the midst 
of his' greatest flights of oratory, and when the | 
House was electrified hy his brilliant periods, | 
Ur Gladstone could bo seen carefully readjusting ; 
the piece of silk, showing that even at the most 
exciting times he was always self-possessed, and 
that his great intellect enabled him to think of 
several subjects at the same time. This faculty 
was also strikingly manifested when, in the position 
of leader of the House, he had to write frequent 
letters to the Queen giving his impressions as to 
public business. These letters he often wrote 
while sitting on the Treasury bench after the 
dinner-hour, and they sometimes appeared to tax 
even his mental resources. He wrote them in a 
email and not very legible hand, and their com- 
position occupied a considerable time. Sometimes 
' be would pause for a few minutes before hnisbing 
a half- written' letter, and would occasionally delete 
a word or two after reading wbat be bad already 
; written. In no duty did he seem to take such 
care, and keen observers often remarked that be 
...could more easily deliver a long speech tlian write 
a letter to Her Majesty. While his mind was 
apparently absorbed in this work he was at the 
same time listening to the speeches which were 
being delivered, as was evidenced by the fact 
.that he often jumped up to correct an oral 
slutement or to explain some point in regard to 
the subject under discussion.. 

: Since Mr Gladstone’s death. Mr Lecky has re- 
issued his. book on Democracy and Liberty^ to wliicb 
he has added a new introduction, in which he 
' .devotes a considerable space to au estimate of the 
character and woi'k of the late statesiuam He 
■there gives a brilliant picture of Mr Gladstone’s 
. -countenance, and especially of his ‘eye like Mars, 

- to threaten and commaiul’ In the course of his 
,, -remarks Mr Lecky says : ‘No one^ could stand before 
: >8 good portrait of Gladstone without feeling that 
. he was in the presence of an extraordinary man. 
the greatest painter, could only represent one 
:mmry_ moods of that ever-changing and 
'...most. expressive countenance. Few men have had 
many faces, ' ancl wonderful play of his 
f ; features; .^contributed very largely to the effective- 
::mm of hk- speaking* It was a countenance 
' -cminexjtly fitted to ■ express eiithasiasin, pathos, 
profound melancholy, commanding ijower, and 
, Ibfty dkdaim* .'i He had a wonderful eye — a 
;‘bird-oLpfey eye — fieiW, luminous, and restless. 
Its piercing 'glance added greatly to his 
’^eloc^ueuce/and ' was, no' doubt, one of the chief 


may meuiion that iuu.; of the uUen<ltuit> at the 
House of Gtuumons once lnld me an incident 
which gives iublilional te.stimouy to the marvellous 
expressiveness of Mr GhulHoiurs eye. This atten- 
dant at one lime occii]ned a position which 
brought him for some years umler the direct 
notice of Mr Ghidslone ; but owing to some change 
being made, he was for a considerable tiiih* placedi 
in a part of the House which the aged stutesnmn 
never visited. The attendant wuis at leiigtii 
stationed outside one of tiie doors lemling tu ihe 
House, and on Mr GladisjAiiie not icing him he 
cordially shook hands with the aimndmit, and 
expressed pleasure at seeing him. The man, in 
telling me of the incident, said that what im- 
pressed him more than anything else was the 
wonderful fascination and expressiveness of Mr 
G]a<lstoiie’s eyes, which beamed with pleasure as 
he was speaking. Many instances are mi record 
showing that at times when his politicpil adver- 
saries had interjected .some angry remarks while 
he was atldressing the House, Mr Gladstone by a 
look seemed ahno.st to paralyse them. Hoehm, 
the eminent sculptor, was once present wdimi an 
altercation took ]dace between the late statesman 
and a Scotch professor, autl he has related that 
when the profe.ssor was about to make u violent 
attack on Mr Ghuktone lie suddenly shipped as 
if faaciiuited by tbe glance winch was given biim 
So iiiucli Inns been written in ]>raise of bis 
eloipience that I have ]mr][H.)sely avoided giving 
instauce.s of its marvellous ]JOwer and eifect ; but 
in all the accounts wbieh have appeared I have 
never seen stated wluit, to my mi ml, was tbe 
most remarkable feature in his charm! ter as a 
statesuian-~-namely, tbe striking resemblance lie 
bore to bis greatest political predece.ssor, William 
Pitt. Pitt may be described as the parliamentary 
Achilles at tbe close of ihe last century, and Mr 
Gladstone occupied a similar position at the end 
of the pre.sent century. Very few anecdotes ami 
personal reminiscences of Pitt have been made 
public, and no distinguished speaker of bis day 
seems more to Imve sufiered from the inaccuracy 
of reporters. Gilfonl, in bis Life of this great 
statesman, published in 1814, speaks of lik .^tyle 
and power as au orator j while in a masterly 
article the QuaTUrly Devieio sliortly afteiuvards 
dealt with the eloquence of Pitt, stating that it 
owed ‘its penetrating quality to its being im- 
palpable,’ and that tliere was always a sensation 
that ‘something,.: however uiideilnable, was left 
untold.’ In the case of Mr Gladstone the reports 
of hi.s speeches wdiich have appeared in the public 
press would fill many volumes ; but the same 
observation tliat was made about Pitt in regard 
to the iinpalpability of hk speeches applies with 
equal force to Gladstone p for, no matter how long 
he spoke or how convincing his arguments 
appeared to be, he always seemed to have some- 
thing in reserve* He possessed, astonkhing firm- 
ness, with an inteilectimi grasp .and a .remarkably 
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seductivo power of statement, and these qualities 
(combined with an unusual intensitj of conviction 
on the ethical aspect of the question which he 
was advocating) raised him to the pinnacle of 
success during his lifetime ; and it nuij^ sale]}" 


be predicted that future generationSj no matter 
wliat their opinions may be in reference to the 
political views he held, will regard him as one 
of the greatest statesmen that this country has 
produced. 


T O V: S I N G. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAI’TEK IV. 



fliAVING no means of knowing the 

a time— for the clock liad never been 


w'Gund, owing to my not being 
able to find the key — I cannot tell 
when the change came ; but I 
think it must liave been about 
eight next morning. The ves.sel suddenly righted, 
and then began to tumble about in so outrageous 
a fashion that I thought she must go ail to pieces. 
Elsie awoke screaming with fright ; and with all 
You Sing’s cat-like capacity fur holding on, it 
was some minutes before he could get to her 
to comfort her. He had not left my side 
more than ten minutes, wlien, with a tremendous 
lurch, the vessel was hurled over to starboard, and I 
knew that my greatest fear was realised — she Inid 
been caught aback ! Over, over she went until 
it was almost possible to stand upright upon the 
lee bulk-heads of the cabin. In sea-phrase, she 
was on her beam-ends, 

I now gave all up for lost, and waited, liardly 
breathing, for the crash of the end. The water 
on deck burst in through every crevice and rose 
upon the lee-side until I was obliged to climb 
up to the fast-clumped settees to windward to 
avoid being drowned. The uproar on clecdv was 
louder tljan ever, and I fancied that I couhl 
hear every now and then through the tuumlt the 
rending and crasliing of spars, and feel the shat- 
tering blow of their great masses against the hull 
alongside. But still the vessel appeared staunch, 
although every inch of her framework visible in 
the cabin was all a work. 

After what seemed like a whole day, but could 
only have been two or three hours, she began to 
right herself, and the din outside grew less deafen- 
ing. Rapi<lly the howl of the wind moderated, 
although the vessel still tossed and tumbled about in 
frantic fashion, until my anxiety to see daylight 
again got the better of my fears, and I painfully 
made my way up the companion, opened it, and 
stepped on to the poop. The sight I beheld took 
away my breath. The was a complete 

wreck. Not a stick was standing except the 
three jagged stumps of the lower masts ; the bul- 
warks were stripped from her sides for their 
entire length, the house on deck had clean dis- 
appeared, and everything tliat could he torn from 
its fastenings about the decks had gone also. It 
was a clean sweep. A cold shiver went through 


me, siudi as one might feel upon awakening to 
find his house rooliess and all his household 
gods expn.sed to the glare of day. But the : 
sky was clear, the .sea was going down, ainl we 
were still aiioat. A great wave of iliankfulness 
came over mo, suddenly checked by the paralysing 
thought that perhaps we had sprung a leak. 

I stood still for a moment while this latent fear 
soaked in ; then, bracing my.self up to learn the 
worst, 1 hnrrieil forrard to try ami find the rod 
to sound the well. But it hud gone, anumg the 
re.st of the carpenter’s gear, with the deck-house, 
and I was obliged to give up the idea, lieturn-' 
ing aft, I uncovered the cuhiii skylight and went 
below, fmding You Sing busy preparing some 
food. Then I suddenly remeinl^ered that 1 was 
ravenously hungry, and we all tlii’ce snS down 
and ate our fill cheerfully ami ghully. But while 
we were swallowing the last morsels of emr nujul,; 
You Sing gravely lifted his hand ansi sat listening 
! intently. There was a strangle sound on deck, 

I aiid it made me alnio.st helpless with fear. For 

it sounded like the singing chatter of Chinese. 
We sat for a few moments as if .suddenly froxen, 
listening with every faculty, and Iiardly breatliing. 
Then, gliost-like, You Sing rose, and taking the! 
two of us by the arms, gently pervSmukHi us into 

one of the state-rooms at hand and signed to 

us to keep close while he went to iisve.^tigate. 
i Noiselessly he glided away friiiu us ami was- 
gone, leaving us a pirey to the most harrowing 
sensatioms in the belief that all oiir cruel fore- 
bodings were about to ho pnjved true. For .some 
time not a sound could be heard in our hiding-* 
place except the soothing creak of the tim])ers or 
the wash of the caressing waves outside the liull. 
Yet I remember curiously how even in. that agoiw 
of &us])ense I noticed that tlio motion of the 
ship was changed. She no longer seemed to 
swing buoyantly from wave to wave, hut solemnly, 
stolidly, she rolled as if the sea had taken pos- 
session of her, and bereft her of her own grace 
o,f mastery. 

A confused thudding sound reached us from^ 
above as if caused by the pattering of bare feet . 
on deck ; but there were no voices, noi", indeed^ 
any other noises to give us a clue as to what 
was going on. Very soon even that slight .sound 
ceased, and we were left again to the 
of our suixoundings. The child went to sleep C 
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niul I, after perhaps luilf-aa-liour of strained 
listening, felt that I could bear this condition 
of things no longer, for it had seemed like a 
whole day to my excited imaginings. Bo, as 
silently ns Inul Yon Sing long ago, I stole from 
the little sfate-room and acro.ss the saloon. With 
all my terrors weighing me down, I crawled worm- 
like lip the companion-ladder and wi’iggled on to the 
deck on all-fours. The sen, and tlie sky, and the 
barren deck all lay in perfect silence, which pressed 
upon me like one of those nightmares in whicli 
you feel that unless you can scream yon must 
(lie. After two or tliree attempts I moistened 
my parched mouth and called ^You Sing !' There 
was no voice or any one that ans^Yered. Ent that 
I think the limit of my capacity for being terrified 
had been readied some time before, I believe this 
irresponsiveness, with its accompanying sensation 
of being utterly alone, would have made me an 
idiot. As it was, I only felt numbed and tired. 
Slowly I , stood up upon my feet, and went 
forrard to the break of the poop, learning at once 
the reason of You Sing’s silence. For by the 
side of- the after-biiteh lay three Chinese, naked 
and dead, bearing, on their bodies the grim evi- 
dences of the metliod of their ending. Clo^e to 
.the cabin door, as if he hud dragged liimself 
away from his late antagonists in the vain hope 
of reaching bis friends again, lay You Bing, As 
I looked down upon liim he moved slightly. In 
a moment, forgetting everything else, I was by 
his si<le and had lifted his head upon my knee. 
"He opened his glazing eyes and looked up into 
my face with his old sweet smile, now with some- 
thing of highest satisfaction in it. His dry lips 
opened and he murmured, ‘TTIlo, Tommy; all 
li-tee.’ Tiien the intelligence faded out of his 
eyes, and he left me. 

It must have been hours afterwards when T again 
realised my surroniidings. Elsie -was .sitting by 
the piece of yellow clay that had , been Y( 3 U Sing, 
perfectly still, but -with an occasional tearing 
sob. She must have been crying for a long 
•time. Gradually the whole of the past came 
back to me,, and I saw how our dead friend had 
indeed paid in full what he considered to be his 
■debt to us ; although how that mild and gentle 
.yreatiire, in wdioni I never saw even so much 
as, .a •shade of vexation, much le.ss anger, could 
have, mm to such a height of fighting valour 
sky three men in our defence wa.s utterly 
' beybnd my powers of comprehension. For, wiili- 
but. attempting any eloquence gf panegyric, that 
.%m precisely- what he had done, and with his 
.opponentsb-n‘wn weapons, too. To say that I had 
'inbt'reajly felt lonely and helpless until now only 
\fdntly conveys appalling sense of loss that 
;hfd coma U|ksn'm'’'As for the poor child, she 
aide ‘ ol corpse, scarcely more 
op repugnance' 

) Indeed, -she appeared un- 
its 'Inil terror, ■ 

Jt'i'.V, ; \ ‘ L, ■' 

-,V i ' ‘ ‘ r ^ ^ ^ ' L, r i 

I'iikl „ lT b ‘ .1 k .1 


How long we both sat in thi.^ drizcal condition 
it is impossible to pay with any 4h-rnir{enes8. 
No doubt it was for several liours, for we both 
seemed only partially alive ; ami, for my part, the 
only impre.ssion left was that all l^e^ides our- 
selves were dead. That iVeliug earvied with it 
a dim antiidpatioii that we too mif^hi ex]->ect to 
find our turn to depart coiifroniing us at any 
moment ; but in this thought there was no fear, 
ratljer relief. 

How often, I wmnder, has it been noted that 
in time.'i of deep mental distress, when the mind 
appears to have had a mortal blow, and all those 
higher faculties which are our peculiar posses- 
sion are so numbed that they give no dermite 
assistance to the organism, the anitnal needs of 
the body bare instineiively asserted themselves, 
and thus saved the entire man or woman from 
madness or death? It must .surely be one of 
tlie commonest of experiences, altliongb seldom 
formulated in so many word.s. At any rate, thi.s 
was now tlie case with me. Oradujally the fact 
that I was parclued with tliirst la^cann^ the one 
conscious thing; and, without tlutddug aliout it, 
without any definite idea even, 1 found mysedf 
on my feet, swaying and ntaggering a.s 1 emsBed 
the bare deck to where the scuttle-butt tt.^ed to 
be lashed. Finding it gone, I stcjod helplessly 
staring at the ends of the lashings that had 
.secured it, witli a dull, .stupid ang<n* of di.-saiiiioint- 
ment. TImh I began to think ; I had to, for 
my need urns imperative. I renunnben-d that 
You Sing had brought into the cabin lu^fove the 
typhoon a store of water sufficient bw days. 
This mental, effort was bracing, doing mueb to 
re.store me again to some .show of usefulne.«!S. 
I soon found the water, and huiTied on deck 
once more, for the cfihin was no place to stay in 
now. It was tenanted hy shape.s of dread, full i’»f 
inaudible signs of woe ; and right glad was I 
to regain the side of the little girl for living 
companionship, I offered her some water. Bhe 
looked at it dully, as if unable to afiach any 
idea to it; and it was only by repeatedly rouHing 
her that I managed to awaken any rea-son in 
her injured mind at all. In the ab.sence of any 
such compulsion T think slie ’would liave jinst 
sat still and ceased to live, painlessly and uncon- 
sciously. 

Now that the needs of another ^vere laid 
upon me, I began to move about a little more 
briskly and to notice oxir condition wilh returning 
interest., For some time the strange steadiness 
of the ship had puzzled me without arousing 
any definite . inquiry in my n\ind as to the cause 
of it. But in crossing the deck to re-enter the 
cabin the true significance of that want of 
motion suddenly burst upon me, for I saw the 
calm face of the water only a few inches from 
the deck-line. Tlie Blilmi was sinking* During 
the typhoon she must have received tremendous 
injuries from the wreckage " of her top-hamper, 
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tljatj iloafcing alongside entangled in the web of 
its rigging, was as dangerous as so many rocks 
would iiave been. There was urgent need now Tor 
tliouglit and action also. For there was nothing 
of an}' kind on deck floatable. Boats, spars, hen- 
coops, all had gone. A thousand futile thoughts 
cha.sed one another through my throbbing biain, 
hilt they ran in circles that led nowhere. There 
seemed to be no possible means of e.scape. Yet 
somehow I was not hopeless. I felt a curious 
reliance upon the fact that we two small people 
had come through so nmcli unhurt in any way, 
and tin's baseless unreasoning faith in our 
good (?) fortune forbade me to despair. So that 
I cannot say I felt greatly surprised when I 
presently saw on the starboai^l .side forrard a 
small mmimn floating placidl}’', its grass painter 
made fast to the fore-cliaiirs. There was no 
my.stery about its appearance. It had brought 
those awful visitors whose defeat caii.sed Yon 
Sing his life, and was probably the only sur- 
viving relic of some junk that had foundered in 
the storm. The sight of it did me a world of 
good. .Rushing to Elsie, I pointed out the fact 
of our immediate danger, and of the liope left 
ns, and after .some little difficulty succeeded in 
getting her into the smnpmu The BUtmi "was 
now so low in the water that my remaining 
time was countable by seconds. I flew into the 
■cabin, snatched up a few biscuits and the large 
can of water that stood in the bathroom, and 
rushed for the boat. As I scrambled into her 
with my burden I noticed shudderingly that the 
ship was beginning to move, but with such a 
motion ! It was like the death -throe of a man 
—a phy.sical fact with which of late I had been 
well acquainted. Every plank of her groaned as 
if in agony ; .she gave a quivering sideway 
stagger. My fingens trembled so tliat I could 
hardly cast adrift the painter, which I was 
compelled to do, liaving no knife. T got the 
clumsy hitches adrift at last, and with one of 
the rough oar.s gave our frail craft a vigorous 
-shove off, Elsie staring • all the while at the 


huge hull -with dilating eyes and drawn white 
face. Presently the Blitmi seemed to stumble ; a 
wave iipreared it.'=elf out of the smoedh l)rigbt- 
ues.s of the placid sea and embraced her 
how.s, drawing them gently dowm. So gently, 
like a tired \voman sinking to re.st, did 
the BUt::en leave the light, and only a few 
foain-llecked whorks and spirals on the surface 
marked for a nnniite or twa*) tlie spot wliere 
she had been. 

Happily for us who were left, our troubles 
were nearly at an end. One calm night of 
restloi^s dozing under the warm sky, trying not 
to tliink of wd^at a tiny bubble we made on 
the wide sea, we passed not nu comfortably. Jn.4 
before daw*n I felt rather than heard a throb- 
bing, its regular pulsations beating .«iloiulily as 
if iiLside iny head. But they had not lasted one 
minute before I knew them for the propeller- 
beat of a .steamer, and strained my eyes aronml 
tlirougb the departing darkness for a eight of 
her. Straight for us .she came, the 'watchful 
officer on the bridge having seen us more than 
a mile off. In the im>t nialter-of-fact wny 
^YQ w^ore taken on l)oard, and Elsie was .soon 
mothered b}^ the skipper’s wdfe, while I was 
being made nuudi of by the men. And that xvas 
all. Of all that irias.s of t rea.sure (hat hud caiistM,! 
the sacrifice of so ninny live.s nut one atom re- 
mained where it couhl ever again rai.se the demon 
of mur<lci* in human brenst^. And although I 
could not realise all this, T really did not feel 
sorry that I had not succeeded in saving the 
slightest portion of it, ray lhaukfuhiess at being 
spared alive being so great. 

There were no passengers on hoard to make 
a fuss, so none was mmle. Three day’s afterwanls 
we were at Hong-kong, and Elsie was handed over 
to the German Con.sul, wdio gravely took d<nvn 
my story, but I could see did not believe half of 
it I hade good-bye to Elsie, having elected to 
remain by the .steamer, where I wais being well 
treated, ami in due time reached England again, 
a step nearer to becoming a full-iledged seaman. 


SOME REMARKABLE SWORDS, 



E noticed with regret -that ^ 
descriptions of the sword of honour 
recently presented to the Sirdar, 
though they show that the weapon 
is in every way perfect and splen- 
did value for the hundred guineas 
given fur it, contain no mention of any motto 
or inscription having been .engraved thereon, as 
was' the custom of old. It wdll be recalled 
that each of the three swords presented by 
the Kaiser to las three eldest sons last year 
bore an inscription, such as ^Thy strength be- 
longs to the Fatherland. To my dear son Wilhelm, 


Christmas 18157 . — Wilhelm us/ Ynjihst the other 
side bore the following admonition : ‘Trust in 
God and bear thyself bravely that thy fair 
name and honour may be maintained ; for he 
who truists to God from the bottom of his 
heart •will never he defeated on the fitdd of 
battle.’ ‘Fearless and true’ was inscribed on 
another weapon, and on a third, “^Kever draw 
this .sw’ord without a reason, and never return it ' 
into its sheath until honour is satisfied’ — whicIC 
was the Kaiser’s rendering of a motto, very popular 
once upon a time on Toledo blades, which , ran A .Dd 
not draw^ me without reason ; do not sheathe me 
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witliout lionoiir.’ For a weapon pre^entei] hy a 
man of peace to a fioldier tlie legend once engravcnl 
on a Ferrara blade, 'My value varies with the 
hand that holds me,’ would he rather appropriate ; 
blit another inscription, ‘Wlien this viper stings 
there is no cure in any doctors’ shops,’ would be 
hardly suitable for one who values his own pwowess 
at so modest a figure as the Sirdar. 

Some little time ago it wnis announced in a | 
contemporary that the ‘sword of ceremony,’ made hy i 
Professor Herkomer, which is to be used at Welsh i 
Eisteddfods of the future, was ‘the largest sword 
on record ; ’ and, doubtless, if placed in the hands 
of a modern Godfrey de Bouillon— who, it will he 
recalled, with a twodianded sword cleaved a Turk 
into halves from the shoulder to the hips — its 
six feet two inches of length would be rpiite long 
enough for any one who had a business engagement | 
with it. But although it exceeds by two inches 
the thirty-pound (avoirdupois) weapon used by 
Henry the Pious, Duke of Silesia, and is probably 
more lengthy than the famous two-handed sword 
of Archibald Bell-the-Cat or Exeter’s sword of 
state, it is still ten inches shorter than the seven- 
foot ceremonial sword, weighing eighteen pounds, 
that was made for Edward IIL, and is now 
: , preserved in Westminster Abbey. 

■V On the occasion of George lll.’s coronation the 

sword of state, says Horace Walpole, was forgotten 
"^they do these things better nowadays— -and the 
Lord. Mayor’s -was borrowed for the occasion. 
Although -nothing is said concerning its identity, 
undoubtedly it wouhl be the celebrated pearl 
. sword that was utilised. ‘ There are four swords,’ 
said a writer at the beginning of the century, 
apropos of the Lord Mayor — ‘the black, used on 
Good Friday, 30th of January, Fire of London, and 
all fast-days, when his Lordship ought to go to 
St Paul’s ; the cominon sword, to go to sessions, 
courts of aldermen; ... the Sunday sword; and 
. the pearl sword, which used to be carried on very 
rare occasions only, but is now exhibited at any 
v;'A at that time 

one, the last holder of the post 
. ^ giving £7000 for the office, which 

he could have sold. for £9000, ‘but was prevented 
who made it a gift place. 

•x :? :v. Besides apartments in the Old Bailey and other 
' privileges, the sword-bearer derived emolument 
g-ratiting admission to two galleries during; 

' , the sessions. 

.Apropos, of . the sword of state, , we learn else- 
to the coronation of Her 
vA . Up and going to 

altar,: 0fes; H^ .sword, there in the scabbard, 
tteliyeririg it' to the. vAvchbishop, who places it on 
y„ 'the altar r the'^ Queen then returns and sits down 
'lb ‘Kwg Edward’s eh^^^ and the lord who first 
the „ price .of, ...it,., .and 


||p/Jv;iABtiving tlms Tedeemed it, receiveth it from off the 

and, , draweth 
scabbard, and mtm it naked before 

I „ i.'^, ...j,; . 


Her Majesty during the rest nl the scdemnityj 
Lonl ^Itdbonrne was tlie sword-bearer at tbe hK 
coronation, and tbe price of tbe redem]»tion of 
the sword was, as was always customary, une 
hundred sliillings. 

Of gorgeous swords wliieh arc^ not so inuclt 
w’eapons as settings fur ]>recioiis stones, the most 
valuable in England is said to be tbe one 
presented by tbe Egyptians tt) Lord Wolseley, and 
valued at £i000 ; but this sum is coinjmratively 
little for a bejewcdleu sword if the. value of the 
vsword brought over to Europe by tbe late Shiih 
of Persia on his first visit ---nauudy, £i0,{)()0— 
can be taken as a slanclard of what a diamomi- 
hilted weapon ought to cost. Tho.«e wlm cun 
recall tliat wonderful sabre will be somewluu- 
sceptical about the existence of the Gaik war of 
Baroda’.s gorgeous blade, which is suppo.^ed to be 
worth more than twenty swords of equal beauty 
and value to the Shalrs ; but it is popularly 
supposed that the diamonds, rubies, and emeralds 
with which it is tliiiddy encrusted bring up its 
value to about £2::^0,<HXh wliicli at four per cent, 
would represent an income of almost, £0(100 a 
year, and renders the possession of such a sword 
something more than a mere luxury. 

AFTER TEN Y.KARR. 

If I could make u poum tiuit was full of life and wit, 
Uf freshness and of foire enouAi to make a hrilliunt, hit: 
To atereotyiic for ages the lovely and tlic true, 

And . eclipse all previous efforts, 1 M make it, love, .for 
you. 

If I could paint a picture witli a pem.ul new iusplri,d, 
Which in every X)arfc and pigment v;as unfeigncdly 
admired. 

And sw^eet as morning hahy from , her bath of silver 
dew, 

I \\ imiut that witching eomeline.ss personified lu you. 

If I could wu'ite a novel with a ‘woiuler-woiking pen, 
its situations striking, and its heroes living men, 

I ■would not have to rack my lirains nor search the 
world through 

To find the noblest heroijie i she'.s found, my love, in 
you. 

If I could do a valiant deed which all the w’orhl would 
praise — , ' , 

A deed to bring to life again the old .lieroie days— 

I would not value honours, the many or the few ; 

I’d feel myself ennobled by doing it for you. 

■■ A. 'MAOPONArB. , • 
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OLD LAMPS POP NEM'. 


LD lamps for iiewl^ cried Aladdin 
tlirougli the streets of Bagdadj 
and from all sides came earefiil 
housewives with lamps— good, bad, 
and indifferent — happy to give 
them in exchange for the untried 
new. They were eager to drive such a bargain, 
and derided the fool who offered them new wares 
for old ; but, reading further in the story, we 
discover who was really the fool, and laugh at 
him for being so easily persuaded to part with 
the priceless treasure of the wonderful lamp. 

The wily Oriental understood human nature ; 
he laie\v that the ordinary individual cannot 
resist what is new, up to date, the latest mode, 
It was so in ancient Bagdad, and it is so in our 
modern world. The craze for novelties keeps 
trade going, and fills shop wdndows with useless, 
badly-made rubbish, priced at elevenpence three- 
farthings. Where would Fashion hide her head 
if Society refused to buy what is new, even when ' 
startlingly ugly i wearing it till the next novelty 
appears, then casting it aside ? Even the gardener 
cannot be contented with the flowers as Nature 
provides them, but must needs labour to give us 
blue rosea and green carnations. 

It is true tliere are among us some who remain 
faithful to the old, and others who are read}’ to 
believe that what is proved and tried is best 
worth having. But we are apt to jeer at them 
because they continue to wear the worn old coat 
that clings comfortably to every curve of tlieir 
figure, and know tlie value of old slioes moulded 
by age and use to fit the foot. Such a man fully 
appreciates the civilisation of an Eastern city, 
where it is possible to buy in the bazaars shoes 
made easy by wear, for a larger price than those 
that have yet to be w’alked into supple comfort 
Here also for a small sum a slave can be hired 
to take the shine off your red-leather slippers and 
the stiffness out of your embroidered and tinsel- 
bedecked evening pumps. Ah \ that is a land 
where one learns to look upon the neat, the highly- 
polished, the w^ell-brushed garment as tlie vulgar ^ 
trapping of tourists who come and stare with | 
No. lOa-VoL. Ill, [All Bights 


vacant eyes on the beautiful past, and criticise with 
laughter a civilisation that lias long outgrown 
the stirring activity and fussy self-consciousness 
of middle-life; having settled into the venerable 
composure and wise restraint of mature age, and 
being content to enjoy- life as it is, without striving 
to keep up appearances and live up to date. 

After all, we know’ — even the most inodeni of 
us — that the best things are improved with 
keejung, such as old homes, old wines, and old 
friends. Our Yankee cou.sins and our brothers 
from x4.ustralia boast of new lands and new laws ; 
but each one of ilieni is silenced when be stands 
on the turf that owes its heauly to centuries of 
still growth, and looks u]» to the cammed stonework, 

When buttress and buttress, alternutely, 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

Wlien silver edges the imagery 

And tlie scrolls that t..*ach us to live and die ; 

and hears througli the ever-opeu door prayers, 
hallowed by the joys and sorrows of generations 
of worshippers, oll'ered up before veueralile altars. 

Strange it is to llud a continual straggle to 
jirocure the very newest, the gaudily glittering, 
the still unproved, in that market-place where 
are bouglit and sold the lamps that enlighten 
the mind, and that have the magic power of 
throwing a bright radiance on the very dreariest 
of lives. Spend but hulf-an-hour in a jmpuha* 
lending library, and watch tlie customers connng 
in laden with armfuls of books to be excluuiged 
for others ; they luive in all likelihood been taken 
out the day before— indeed, it is necessary to frame 
a bylaw preventing any hook being exchanged on 
the day it has been taken out ; they have been 
skimmed through and forgotten, or the remein- ' 
brance of them remains in that part of the brain 
provided for stowing away rubbish. If in the con- 
tinuous stream of men and women thei’e is one 
wlio asks for an old book the librarian is positively 
startled. ‘May I ask you to repeat the nanmr he 
says politely, to allow himself time to recover from 
his surprise. ‘Yes, it is sure to be in. Kindly 
wait until I find it.’ Then, with the help of a 
long ladder, he fetches it from some high ehelf ; ' 
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or, ligliting a lantern, lie gropes in tlie cellar until 
lie discovers it, dusty, tattered, and smelling of 
age. And lie wbo liad tlie ivit to ask for it 
carries it liome full of triunipli. He keeps it to 
rend when tlie 'woidc of the day is done, when 
' all disturbing people are safely to bed ; and 
through the quiet hours he reads and ponders 
over it, and re-reads it, and sets forth to find 
another of its kind. 

One bears for ever the complaint that it is 
inqiossible to find a book Qt to read ; tliat new 
ones are hard to get hold of, and libraries and 
librarians are blamed and pronounced to be out 
of date and behind the times. Ail the while, 
silently waiting in patient rows, in the very rooms 
we live in, stand the great masterpieces of our 
literature. Since our childhood we have been 
familiar with their solemn appearance, but we 
have never thought of peeping between their 
boards. And so we eagerly struggle to get the 
last new book, say of travel. Sitting, in comfort, 

' well fed and well warmed, it is pleasant to read 
of a man calculating, in the snows of Siberia, if 
■ - his tinned soup will last out the journey lie has 
mapped out, or if it will fail, obliging him to 
turn back. The style is simple and may be read 
without effort ; the J)ages are enlivened by snap- 
shots of queer people. We wonder a little why 
' . our-;, hero, faces such discomfort, and have a sus- 
pMon that he writes artfully to give us the full 
measure of sensation for the money. Yet we read 
book after book of the same sort, and are ever 
- - on the lookout for still more sensational ones hy 
the same author. But take down from the top 
ABlielf that dingy old volume and read of the 
... travellers of old ; not tourists or newspaper- 
, ; paid explorers, with kodaks and patent food done 
... up; in small compass, the strength of one ox in a 
single pint-pot, but of those who set forth in 
tiny ships with scant inovisio.ns, unaided by science, 
: ...trusting in .God alone. In the midst of the 
-.1:: '. tempest dhey cry out that they know not fear, 
VV ; for . they are. nearer to God on sea than on land. 
i'A'-Alfe is tbe hast -of reading, wholesome and bracing 
: its the lives of the men whose adventures are told, 
= What is. more stirring than the story of Columbus 
.setting forth to discover a new world, as we may 


follow him through years of hardsliip, when he 
seems but a madman with one idea. Wlien Queen 
Isabella deigns to listen to his story and aid lum 
we have some faith in his enterprise ; W'e rejoke 
with him when, after overciuning many diliiculiies, 
he at last gets together ships, stores, and crews. 
But, w’ith his men, our hearts fail us when day 
after day we drift in empty seas ; starvation or 
drowning is behme us, and the horror of the 
unknown. We can hardly believe with our great 
captain that the world is round ; that we aie bound 
to return to wdiere we sailed fitmi. The end uf 
the sea, the edge of tlio world, lies Ijefore us ! 
Then comes the wonderful night when lights are 
seen moving on the black horizon, coming and 
going, moving slowly as if carried by men. In 
the morning green weeds drift hy the ship — not 
such as grow in the ocean. Tlam dim shores 
are seen in the far distance— not a cloud, but 
low-lying land. America k found. Culumbiis 
calls his men togetlier and they sing the Te .Dewm. 

So it is with history, lives, novels, and essays : 
the best are those that have stood the test uf time. 
They are worth keei'dng iniiii wauled ; some 
day we shall turn to them for some special pur- 
pose, at some time in our lives when we I'Ci^uire 

them. Surely it is us 'well worth our ])ains to 
spend tiine and thought and money on the 
storing of our book-Bhelves as on the sloring 
of our liu'ilers ; in both we want a good 

supply of, solid wholesome food as well as more 
fanciful dainties. Fiirlhermoi'e, we must have 

wine — old, well-seasoned port to stimulate and 
refresh us when faint and weary or even some 
lighter sparkling vintage to cheer us when all is 
dull arid depressing, 

*In Books lies the mil of the wliole Past Time j 
the articulate audible voice of the Past, when 
the body and material substance of it lias alto- 
gether vanished like a dream/ writes Carlyle. And 
again: kUl that AJaukiud 1ms dune, Ihuugiit, 
gained, or been is lying as in magic preservation 
in the pages of Books. They are the chosen 
possessions of men.’ Therefore, if we possess a 
treasure— a wonderful lamp — let us not east it 
aside, attracted by what is meiudy new, a novelty 
that strikes our fancy but hus not yet been proved 
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it, in the jpages of .Washington Irving? , Wo j worthy of our acceptance. 

'■ ' ' ’ ■ ' ... ' ' .. , ' ' ' 
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ii/ I , > h- '; ^ chapter V.— the STATEJIENT OH AK2f PRIMROSE. 

^ ^ stood inactive, been in convex'sation with thk 'woman, who was 

upon , the white his wife, he had been lying there dead ; -and 

‘ the light of life had then, as I reflected, the truth— a vivid iind dis- 

Soi'^hddenly had I made concerting one— was suddenly revealed to me: hy 
IS' I V gwtly disc^ery that at first Gordon’s death my power over this woman had 

^’'amslied; my future 'was in her hands. And too 

^ ^ my Angel, n^n the chill 
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face, and then dialed the thin, stifleuing hands ; 
but those wide-open glaring eyes, in which the 
film of death had already gathered, told me that 
life had fled. The honest, true-hearted man, iny 
comrade through my early years of wild-oat sowing, 
had been snatched away with a suddenness that 
was appalling. 

Then, the suggestion occurring to me. that after 
all he might be only in a state of unconscious- 
ness, and that medical aid might succeed in re- 
suscitating him, I rii.shed through into the dining- 
room and touched the electric button. Opening 
the door, I listened for the approach of some one ; 
but all seemed strangely silent. 

The great scjiiare hall, with its hlaek-oak stair- 
case and balcony above, was but dimly lit, and 
there was an ominous stillness everywhere. I 
rushed across to the drawing-room, under the im- 
pression that the dead man’s wife might still he 
there ; hut that chamber was in darkness j the 
electric light had been switched off. 

Again I rang the hell violently, and then, 
standing in the hall, shouted loudly for help. 
My voice echoed through the house, but no one 
stirred, 

Wliy, 1 'wondered, had every one deserted the 
place like that ? Surely this woman, who was 
my enemy, must have known all along that my 
threats were unavailing now that the iiuin wlu> 
had made her his wife was lying cold and dead. 

Having failed to obtain assistance, I went back 
to the little study and myself tried to arouse 
liiin ; but from the first moment of the discovery 
I knew that all elibrts were futile. He had lain 
down there calmly and passed away in peaceful 
silence, for his face was in no way di.storted. 
Only the fact that his hands were clenched 
showed that the last sting of death had caused 
him pain. The room seemed chill and draughty, 
and on examination I was surpri.sed to find, 
behind the drawn curtains, that the lung window 
leading out upon the small sloping lawn w'as 
ujar~a fact in itself suspicious. 

Could it be possible that Gordon bad been the 
victim of foul play? Such suggestion, however, 
was fpiickly put aside by the recollection that a 
telegram had been received at the Foreign Office 
announcing his indisposition. He had no doubt 
been taken ill suddenly, and died from some un- 
known natural cause. 

I had closed the window, when, on glancing 
round the room, my attention was attracted by a 
smell of tobacco-smoke, and I saw on the table an 
asli-tray wherein were ashes and the end of a 
freshly-smoked cigar. Had Gordon smoked before 
liis death, or had he received some male visitor ? 

Yet another curious fact greatly perplexed me. 
In the fireplace was a quantity of tinder, the 
remains of some voluminous document which had 
recently been destroyed. One tiny portion of the 
paper remained, charred but not' consumed. I 
picked it out carefully, and on examining it was 


amazed to discover that the paper was of that 
peculiar tint and texture used in the French 
Foreign Office. Surely Gordon could , not have 
destroyed some compromising papers in iiLs posses- 
sion, and then afterwards deliberately coimuitted 
suicide ? .. 

YTuitever the explanation, there was no doubt 
that some secret papers had been burnt there, 
and, further, tliat these papers were not English. 
The window leading to the garden being c^peu 
lent colour to the theory that some one had 
passed out of llio house by that means. Again, the 
flight of Judith and the absence of the servants 
were all circumstances of gravest suspicion. 

The room wliereiu my Mend wars lying was 
more of a siiiokiiig-room than study. True, there 
was a large writing-table at the end, and a couple 
of well-filled bookcases ; but the cane rocking- 
chairs, the long deck-chair with its liolders in 
the arms for the big glass of whisky and soda, 
and the two smoking- tables, showed that its owner 
was more fond of ease than of study. 

On glancing around the writing-table I saw 
sometbing miusual on the blotting-pad, and bent 
to examine it. Tlie paper was white, hut dis- 
coloured by a great stain of bright yellow. This 
was still damp, and on smelling it I found it to 
bo some acid ; but what it was I couhl nut deter- 
iniiie. Just, however, at the moment when I 
held the pad in niy luiiid I heard a movciuent 
behind me, and, turning quickly with a start, 
perceived a young woman fully dressed in neat 
black. ^Iie seemed equally surpriseti to discover 
mo there : but without- a moiaenF.s hesitation I 
demanded, ^ 'Who are 

I ’ill Ann, sir,’ she answered, drawing back as 
if in fear of me. 

^Are you one of the servants here?’ I said, 
recognising her. 

‘ Yes, siiv 

‘Then why are you going out?’ 

‘I’ve only just come in, shy she replied. 

‘ There ’s nobody in the house, so 1 came here to 
see if either master or mistress were hcreJ 

‘Your master is there,’ I answered, pointing to 
the couch. 

‘'What I’ she cried in alarm. ‘Is he umveli?’ 

‘Were you nut tuvare of his illiiyss?’ I in- 
quired. 

‘No, sir,’ she answered. ‘He \Yent out at the 
usual hour this morning, ' and had not returned 
when I left at three o’clock.’ , , 

‘Wliy did you go out?’ A ’;! 

‘ It was my afternoon out, sir. Mistress gave ' 
me ail extra two hours,’ 

In this latter statement X scented material for ' 
suspicion. - . ■ , ■ : y . 

‘Why did she give you extra leave?’ X de- 
manded. ' . > 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ the girl responded. *But ' 
is master very ill? Can I do .anything?’ eke 
asked anxiously. 
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i'ij ‘Ko,’ I replied; ‘you can do notbiiig, except 

if! • to tell me all you know of this aflair. Whereas 

.'[il > '■ ' ‘Gone out, I suppose, sir. I’ve been tlirougb 

! • all the bedrooms, but there’s no one in the 
' bouse at all-— no dinner ready, or anything. 
But is master sleeping 1’ she added, with increased 
.l| . anxiety. 

21 *^o/ I said, fearing to tell her the truth, lest 

|i| she sbonld go off into hysterics or do something 

, eqTially annoying. In this matter calmness was 

|!i essential, and I was determined to learn from her 

®| ■ «' ^ couhL ‘ How long have you been in Mrs 

||| ‘Ever since they were married, sir.’ 

‘And you had a good place here T I asked. 

‘I can’t grumble. I don’t get many Sundays 
out, but mistress is very kind and thoughtful 
of usd 

' ' ^ ‘How many are you?’ 

‘Three, sir — cook, another housemaid, and 
myself,’ 

‘And you have no knowledge of where your 
, ; two fellow-servants have gone?’ 

■ ‘None whatever. They were here when I went 

out.’ 

■ . ‘ And your mistress ? ’ 

; .. ‘She went out immediately after limcheon.’ 

, ‘Then your iiiaKter was not at home ill lo*day?’ 

/■ :, ^ I .exclaimed in surprise. 

‘No, sir. He went out about ten, as he usually 
does, to catch liis train to London ; but 1 noticed 
that ho was dressed diifereutly tluui is usual’ 

‘ How ? ’ 1 asked ipuckly. 

‘He wore a low felt hat instead of his tall silk 
one, and Imd on an old tweed suit that’s Lpiite 
‘ . shabby. When I saw him go otil 1 wondered at 

' . him dressing so badly. He’s always so very 

^ smart— neat as a new pin, as the s.ayirig is.’ 

This was certainly a renuirkahle fact. At the 
' Foreign Cilice a telegram had been received am 
.: ,r bis indisposition, while at tbe same 
‘ ‘ ' time he had gone forth in what was apparently 

' ^ was not like Gordon to go tu 

London in an old tweed suit. 

' ‘And after your master bad left what oc~ 
I inquired, determined to sift this 
y... matte , to the buttoim 

li'"' , ^Hothiiig/ she responded. ‘Tliere was only one 

|| ' calkr — a genilemam’ 

ill 1,. * A .genfcleimui .! ’ I cried. ‘ Who was he ? ’ 

B ^ ^ donT know, sir/, she replied. 

H ' ' *How, > tny I said earnestly, ‘in this 

B if' i', you must be perfectly frank. It is most 

M f'i ' ^ '' biipdx*taiit in your Blaster’s interests that I should 
H If i ^hat. has occurred here to-day. Ton, 

B ^ dined here a little time 

H I -remember now timt you waited at table, 

yotir hat and veil, 1 failed to 
you/ ^ ^ - 

sir I I’m ^uite^ ready to tell you, or 


‘Well, with regard to this gentleman— was 
he merely an ordinary-looking man, or was 
there anything about him which struck you as 
yieculiar ?’ 

‘There was nothing extraordinary,’ she answered, 
with a puzzled look. No doubt she thought my 
AYords strange ones. Her name was Primrose, she 
had informed me. ‘He merely asked for mistress, 
and when I inquired his name lie said it was 
Christian. I asked him into this room, and mis- 
tress, when I told her he had called, seemed 
just a trille excited. Her face went red, and she 
seemed at first annoyed that lie sliould call so 
early, for she hadn’t quite hnished dressing her 
hair.’ 

‘And what then V 

‘She finished hastily with my assistance, and 
went down to him. He remained there fully 
lialLan-honr, then went away laughing.’ 

‘Did you overliear any of their conversation?’ 

‘No. I think he was a foreigner, fur they 
spoke French, or some foreign language, and they 
spoke it so quickly and loudly' that it seemed 
once or twice as though they were quarrelling. 
Mistress is an excellent linguist, you know.’ 

‘Yes, I know she is,’ I answered, smiling 
grimly. ‘But this man was an entire stranger — 
wasn’t he ? ’ 

‘I’d never seen him before.’ 

‘Young or old?’ 

‘About thirty-five or perhaps forty, and rather 
tall and fair.’ 

‘IVith a moustache poiiithig upwards?’ 

‘Noj his moustache was short and bristly, and 
he had a light beard,’ the maid replied. ‘lie 
was rather thin, and wore a light drab overcoat 
tightly butlouedd 

‘Did he speak English Avell?’ 

‘Yes; quite well. Indeed, I thought he was 
English until tho bell rang and I went to the 
dining-room, when I heard mistress s])eakiiig to 
him in a foreign tongue. She was standing near 
the fireplace, while he was seated in that arm- 
chair over there, the one master always sits in, 

■ He seemed quite at home, and mistress ordered 
me to bring him some brandy and soda.’ 

I ‘Then you left the room and heard no more?’ 

, ‘Not until the bell rang again and I showed 

him out.’ 

‘And then?’ I asked. 

‘lYlieu he’d gone mistress flew into a great 
rage. She said it was abominable that people 
I sbonld call so early.’ 

I ‘But she treated him very courteously when 
I he was present?’ 

I ‘ Yery. 1, however, didn’t like him* He seemed 
to treat mistress just a trifle too familiarly. 

I Perhaps, however, it was only his foreign \vay. 

I Foreigners hold different vtevs to us, I’ve heard 
I it said.’' 

j ‘ Ykll,’ I exclaimed, ‘continue your stoiy. What 
' happened after that?’ ^ 
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^Mistress spent some little time in tlie study, 
writing letters, I think ; then she lunched alone, 
and afterwards went out/ 

‘Was she dressed as though she intended mak- 
ing visits?^ 

‘Not at all. I assisted her to dress, and re- 
marked that, although the day was fine, she 
seemed, like master, to have a leaning towards an 
old dress. She put on an old blue serge and a 
sailor hat, a thing which she’d put away since 
last Slimmer, and she seemed in a hurry either to 
catch a train or to keep some appointment.’ 

‘Has she many friends here in Pdchmond I 
inquired. 

‘Oh yes, lots. We ’re generally crowded on her 
At Home day.’ 

‘And you went out soon after she did?’ 

‘Yes. I went over to Kingston to see my 
mother, and then on to Surbiton. When I re- 
turned I went round to the back door, found it 
open, and came in ; but, to my surprise, everybody 
had gone. The place was desertetl. To tell you 
the trutli, sir, when I first saw^ you peering about 
master’s writing-table, which we are forbidden to 
touch, I thought you were a burglar.’ 

‘That’s not surprising,’ I answered, with a 
smile. ‘But this adair, I may as well tell you at 
first, is a most serious one.’ 

‘Herioiis? What do you mean, sir?’ she asked, 
starting at my words and looking at me in sur- 
prise. 

‘ During your absence something mysterious has 
occurred. I don’t know any more of it than you 
do. I only know the terrible truth.’ 

‘And what’s that?’ slic demanded breathlessly. 

‘That your poor master is lying in there — dead !’ 

‘Dead!’ slie gasped, growing pale. ‘Dead! It 
can’t be true,’ 

‘ It is true,’ I responded. ‘ I found him here 
not long ago. Look for yourself.’ 

The trembling girl crossed the room on tiptoe 
and gazed into the face of lior master. It needed 
no second glance to convince her that she was in 
presence of the dead. 

‘ It’s terrible, sir— terrible !’ she gasped, drawing 
back pale with horror. ‘ Surely he can’t really be 
dead?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘There is no doubt about 
it~absolutely no doulit ; hut whether it is the 
result of natural causes or of foul play it is 
impossible at present to tell.’ 

^ ‘Do you suspect, t]ien,'that he’s been murdered, 
sir?’ she inquired in a low, terrified voice. 

‘ I suspect nothing,’ I said, ‘ I entered here 
and found him exactly as you see him now. The 
window, too, was open. Some one might lia^'e 
escaped by it.’ 

‘Ahl— the window!’ she said. ‘I recollect 
opening it this morning at mistress’s orders. She 
declared that the room smelt stufiy.’ 


‘ Was it often open ? ’ 

‘It hadn’t been opened all the winter until to- 
day, when I picked out the strips of cloth wdth 
which the cracks had been plugged up. Master 
always declared that there was an unbearable 
draught from it, so one da}'' last October I hcdpecl 
mistress to seal it up altogether,’ 

‘ There was no other reason why it should be 
opened, except because the place was stuffy, was 
there V 

‘None wljatever. It rvas a fine cla}',. of course, 
and I suppose mistress thought well to freshen 
up the room. I must my that the tobacco-siuoke 
is very thick here sometimes when master lias 
two or three friends. But, poor master! I really 
can’t believe it,’ she added, looking at him kindly 
again. ‘He was always so considerate towards 
us. I can’t think wdiat’s become of cook and 
Mary.’ • 

‘Bather think of your mistress,’ I said. ‘What 
a blow this will be to her!’ 

The girl glanced at me curiously, as if trying 
to discern how much I knew. 

‘ Yes,’ she sighed, but refrained from further 
comment, a fact which went to confirm iny 
opinion that this domestic lale^Y much more than 
she had already told me. 

‘Were jour master [ind mistress always on 
good terms ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Always,’ the girl promptly repdied. ‘ Tliey were 
devoted to each other.’ 

I smiled. The idea of that woman, whom 1 
had lialf-an-hour before threatened with exposure, 
being devoted to anybody ivas to me amusing. 
That she knew of her husband’s death was cer- 
tain, yet after lier ominous ivords to me ■ she liad 
left the house, leaving me alone with the corpise 
of my fi’ieud. 

I recollected now how my appearance had caused 
her confusion, and how she had greeted me with 
a hollow courtesy. Undoubtedly I had arrived 
at a very inopportune moment, and it seemed 
equally ceitaiu that the two csther servants were 
fully awuire that their master had passed away. 

Gordon’s wife had tied, and that in itself was 
sufficient to arouse suspicion ; while, on the other 
hand, my friend’s own actions, in sending the 
telegram of excuse to the Foreign Office and in 
going out in unusual attire, complicated the puzzle 
to an extraordinaiy degree. ' : ' 

Lord Macclesfield had sent me there to liear 
some strange statement ; hut the lij>s that had 
uttered those 'words W'hich had startled and in- 
terested the great statesman were now silent lor 
sver. , ,i 

I stood gazing upon that white face, so calm 
and tranquil in death, and pondered deeply. 

Yes ; that some grave, extraordinary mystery 
surrounded my friend’s decease I felt convinced. 

{To he continued,) ' 
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I replied ; ^you can do nothing, except 
to tell sue all you know of this aO'air. Whereas 
your mistress 1 ' 

^Gune out, I suppose, sir. Pve been tlirougli 
I all the bedrooms, but there’s no one in the 

I ' bouse at all — no dinner ready, or anything. 

I But is master sleeping?’ she added, with increased 

I • , ' anxiety. 

! I said, fearing to tell her the truth, lest 

I she should go off into hysterics or do something 

|. equally annoying. In this matter calmness was 

essential, and I Avas determined to learn from her 
, all I couUl ‘How long have you been in Mrs 
.-'v' ; Clunes’s serviced 

. . .‘Ever since they were iiuuTied, sir.’ 

-• ^ : ‘And you had a good place liere V I asked. 

- ‘I can’t grumble; I don’t get many Sundays 
. . out, hut mistress is very kind and thoughtful 

; ;af usd- ■ 

■' ' ‘How many are you?’ 

• ' ‘Three, sir — cook, another housemaid, and 

■ ■ myselfd • ■ 

: ^And you have no. knowledge of where your 
i .' two fellow-servants have gone?’ 

; : V:.; . : . :* Hone whatever. They were here when I went 

I E-., out/ 

. .‘And your mistress?’ 

■ — /.Bhe went out immediately after luncheon.’ 

.c,-.. v.: . ‘ Then your master was not at home ill to^lay ?’ 

.1 exclaimed in suipnise. 

‘No, sir. He went out about ten, as he usually 
does, to catch his train to London; but I noticed 
that he . Avas. dressed differently than is usual.’ 

'r v.^ ‘Hoav?’ I asked quickly. 

, ’ ‘He wore a low felt hut instead of his tall silk 

. oue, iukI hud Oil uu old tweed suit that’s cpiitc 
, ^ . sliabby. IVlien I saw him g<3 out 1 w’-ondered at 

;; H • him dressing bo . badly. lie ’s ahvays so very 

' smart— neat as a new pin, as the saying i^.’ 

g; This was certainly ii retuarkablc fact At the 

i|;v.* iA.-’ Eoreign ' Office a telegram had been receiA'ed an- 

b- E. , . nouneing his indisposition, Avhile at the same 

^ • , .'tiino -lie had gone, forth in what u^as apparently 

I;' ; . a disguise. It Avas not like Gordon to go to 

A/;', London in an old tAVeed suit, 
f E ‘And after your master had left Avliat oc- 
f ; cumd?’ 1 inquired, determined to sift this 
k . _ i E matter to the bottum. 

ff E 'E.n ' ‘Huthing,’ she responded. ‘Tiiere was only one 
K '' ' ^ gentleman/ 

W ' El ' '■/* gentleman 1’ I cried, ‘Who Avas he?’ 

;|EE' doai’i khow, sir,’ she replied. 

EE\ ' , EHow, my. girl,’ I said eaimestly, ‘in this 
EE'’". . ' matter you nuist be perfectly frank. ” It is most 
'Jv'N'i ^ important in your master’s interests that I should 
that to occurred here to-day. You, 
course, re coUcit^ that I dined here a little time 

S E ^ iremomber now that you Availed at table, 

' E '.although at first, in your hat and veil, I failed to 

fe, 4..;.‘aa^al.r, Mrj I’m- qmteteady to tell you, or 
pi^in0!»n HIM know.’ ■ , 

b-wA'Lv 


‘Well, with regard to this geiitlenum— Avas 
he merely an ordinary-looking man, or was 
there any thing about him Avhich struck you us 
peculiar?’ 

‘There was nothing extraordinary,’ she answered, 
Avilh a puzzled look. No doubt she thought my 
words strange ones. Her name Avas Primrose, she 
had informed me. ‘lie merely asked for mistress, 
and Avhen I inquired his name he said it was 
Christian. I asked him into this room, and mis- 
tress, Avlien I told her he had called, seemed 
just a trifle excited. Her face Avent red, and she 
seemed at first annoyed that he should call so 
early, for she hadn’t quite finished dressing her 
hair.’ 

‘And Avhat then V 

‘She finished hastily with my assistance, and 
Avent down to him. He remained there fully 
half-an-hour, then Avent UAvay laughing.’ 

‘Did you overhear any of their conversation?’ 

‘No. I think he was a foreigner, for they 
spoke French, or some foreign language, and they 
spoke it so quickly and loudly’ that it seemed 
once or tAvice as thougli tliey Avero quarrelling. 
Mistress is an excellent linguist, you kuoAA^’ 

‘Yes, I knoAv she is,’ I answered, smiling 
grimly. ‘But this man Avas an entire stranger — 
Avasn’t he ? ’ 

‘I’d never seen him before.’ 

, ‘Young or old?’ 

‘About thirty-five or perhaps forty, and rather 
tall and fair/ 

, . ‘^yith a niGAAstachc pointing upwards?’ 

‘ No ; his moustache Avas short and bristly, and 
he had a liglit beard,’ the maid replied. ‘He 
, Avas rather lliin, and Avore a light drali overcoat 
I tightly buttoned/ 

I ‘Did he speak English Avell?’ 

1 ‘Yes; quite Avell, Indeed, I thougli t he was 
I English until the bell rting and I went to the 
dining-rooni, Avhmi 1 heard mistress siieaking to 
him in a foreign tongue. She Avas standing near 
the fireplace, Avhile lie was seated in that arm- 
chair over there, the one xiiaster always sits in. 
He seemed quite at home, and mistress ordered 
me to bring him some hrancly and soda/ 

‘Then you left the room and lieard no more?’ 

‘Not until the bell rang again and I shoAved 
hiin out.’ 

‘And then?’ I asked. 

‘When he’d gone mistress flew into a great' 
rage.- She said it Avas abominable that people 
should: cull so early.’, 

‘But she treated him very courteously when 
he was present ? ’ ' , 

‘ Yery. I, hoAvever, didn’t like him.. He seemed 
to . treat, mistress just a . triiie too familiarly. 
Perhaps, however, it was only his foreign Ava 3 \ 
Foreigiiers hold difierent views to us, I’ve heard 
it said.’ . 

‘Well,’ I exclaimed, ‘continue your story. What 
hfcippened after that ?/ , , 
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^Misti’ess spenfc some little time in the stiuly, 
writing letters, I think j then she lunched alone, 
and afterwards 'went out.h 

OYas she dressed as though she intended mak- 
ing visits ? ’ 

‘Not at all. I assisted her to dress, and re- 
marked that, althoiigh the day was fine, she 
seemed, like master, to have a leaning towards an 
old dress. She put on an old blue serge and a 
sailor hat, a thing which she’d put away since 
last siunmer, and she seemed in a hurry either to 
catch a train or to keep some appointment.’ 

‘ Has slie many friends here in Richmond ? ’ I 
inquired. 

^ Oh yes, lots. We ’re generally crowded on her 
At Home day.’ 

‘ And you went out soon after she did V 

‘Yes. I went over to Kingston to see my 
mother, and then on to Surbiton. When I re- 
turned I went round to the back door, found it 
open, and came in ; but, to my surprise, everybody 
had gone. The place was de.sertetl. To tell you 
the trutli, sir, when I first saw you i^eering about 
master’s writing-table, which are forbidden to 
touch, I thought you were a burglar.’ 

‘That’s not surprising,’ I answered, with a 
smile. ‘ But this affair, I may as well tell you at 
first, is a most serious one.’ 

‘ Serious ? What do 3 "ou mean, sir '? ’ she asked, 
starting at my words and looking at me in sur- 
prise. 

‘ During your absence something mysterious has 
occurred. I don’t know any more, of it than you 
do. I onlj^ know the terrible truth.’ 

‘And what’s tliat?’ she demanded breathless!}". 

‘That your poor master is lying in there — dead !’ 

‘Dead !’ she gasped, growing pale. ‘Dead! It 
can’t he true.’ 

‘ It is true,’ I responded. ‘ I found him here 
not long ago. Look for yourself.’ 

The trembling girl crossed the room on tiptoe 
and gazed into the face of her ma.ster. It needed 
no second glance to convince her that slie was in 
presence of the dead. 

‘ It’s terrible, sir — terrible !’ she gasped, drawing 
back pale with horror. ‘Surely he can’t really be 
dead 1 ’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered. ‘There is no doubt about 
it— absolutely no doubt; but, whether it is the 
result of natural causes or of foul play, it , is 
impossible at present to tell’ 

‘Do you suspect, then, -that he’s been murdered, 
sir?’ she inquired in a low, terrified voice. 

‘ I ^ suspect nothing,’ I said, ‘ I entered here 
and found liim exactly as you see him now. The 
window, too, was open. Some one might have 
escaped by it.’ 

‘All!— the window!’ she said. ‘I recollect 
opening it this morning at mistress’s orders. She 
declared that the room smelt stuff^Y ... . 


‘Was it often open?’ 

‘It hadn’t been opened all the winter until to- 
day, when I picked out the strips of cloth with 
which the cracks had been plugged up. Ma.ster 
always declare«l that there was an unbearable 
draught from it, so one day last October I helped 
mistress to seal it up altogether.’ 

‘There was no other reason why it should be 
opened, except because the place was stufiy, %va.s 
there?’ 

‘None W'hatever. It was a fine day, of course, 
and I suppose mistress thought well to freshen 
up the room. I must say that the tobacco-smoke 
is very thick here sometimes wdien master has 
two or three friends. But, poor master! I really 
can’t believe it,’ siie added, looking at him kindly 
again. ‘He was always so considerate towards 
us. I can’t think what’s become of cook and 
Mary.’^. 

‘Rather think of your mistress,’ T said. ‘What 
a blow this will be to her !’ 

The girl glanced at me curiously, as if trying 
to discern how much I knew. 

‘Yes,’ she sighed, but refrained from further 
comment, a fact whicdi 'went to confirm iny 
opinion that this domestic knew nmeh more than 
she bad already told me. 

‘Were your master and mistress always on 
good terms ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Always,’ the girl prompth” replied. ‘ They were 
devoted to each other.’ 

I smiled. The idea of that woman, wdiom I 
had lialf-au-liour before threatened wdth exx^osure, 
being devoted to anybody was to me amusing.^' 
That she knew of her husband’.s death was cer- 
tain, yet after her ominous words to me she liad 
left the house, leaving me alone with the corpse 
of my friend. 

I recollected now liow" my appearance had caused 
her confusion, and how she had greeted me w-iih 
a hollow courtesy. Tjudoubtedly I had arrived 
at a very inopportune moment, and it secumnl 
ecpially certain tliat the two other servants were 
fully aware that tlieir master had passed away. 

Gordon’s wife had fied, and that in itself was 
sufiicienfc to arouse suspicion ; while, on the other 
hand, my friend’s owni actions, in sending the 
telegram of excuse to the Foreign Oifice and in 
going out in unusual attire, complicated the x^uzzle 
to an extraordinary degree. 

Lord Macclesfield had sent me there to hear 
some strange statement; hut the ]ix)s that had 
uttered those w"ords which had startled .and in-; 
terested the great statesman were now silent for 
|:ever; " '.^3''^...^'... 

I stood gazing upon that white face, so ealiu 
and tranquil in death, and pondered deeply. 

Yes ; that some grave, extraordinary in^^stery 
surrounded my friend’s decease I felt convinceci . 

{To he contifiu^d.) ’ ' 
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FOREST DEVxASTATION. 

By K A, Fuhk. 



|BOM tlie first attcBipts to caloiiij^^e 
Rortli Americn, and tlirongh several 
generations into tlxis very nine- 
teentli century, sylvan vegetation 
v"as regarded by tlie pioneers of 
European civilisation as hostile to 
fnterprise. Benefits were no doubt conferred 
3 woods. They supplied the settlei-s with 
al for the construction of their block-houseSj 
palisades for their fortifications, with furs 
lel to protect them against the severity of a 
American winter, and with venison, fish, 
owl, edible roots, and herbs and berries in 
liuce. But the primeval forest was a most 
[able obstacle to exploration, and in its 
3 depths lurked the ruthless savages, ever 
to pounce upon the pale-faced intruders and 
ter them — men, w^omen, and childi'eii — in- 
ainately and -without mercy, 
this is changed. Since the early part of this 
y the primeval forest has been mastered 
3telj, and in later years there has been such 
3S cutting down of timber almost everywhere 
le woodland area of the United States is now 
id to only five hundred and eighty million 
or not q^iiite 23 per cent, of the total surface 
remenfc ; while the proportion in Canada is 
17 per cent. In both countries tlie work of 
;ation ; proceeds incessantly. Everywhere in 
iterior of Canada -wood remains the only 
i of fuel ; and although in the United 
mineral coal is now extensively raised, 
tous quantities of wood are reqxiired for 
:acturing purposes. In 1894 two thousand 
[can ' factories produced six hundred and 
iliousand tons of celluloid ; and up to date 
ndustry has been much further developed, 
•ver, the States export huge masses of timber 
irope, and there is, so far, no organised 
i of state jxrotection ; but ^varning voices are 
at last, both in the States and in Canada, 
ng out the danger of indiscriminate deforest- 
nd advocating the establish men t of a stxite 
■ity on the European plan of vsystematie forest 
vation. The present woodland area, in pro- 
a to the whole surface measurement of the 
$;r5sj of oux’* globe, has been roughly estimated 
lows,:., Europe, 31 per cent, ; Asia, 20 per 
Africa, per cent. *, America, 21 per cent, ; 
ilia, W per pent, 

ope,;' ivho^e, climilte is such as to render 
Tees Urgently [nee'ded, is thus much butter 
.eft . AfncB'} rtich is densely wooded 
hi parts of its equatorial region, wdiile in 
ttth and south , forests are exceedingly scarce. 

Colony, for mstahee, only 2^ per cent, of 
Maor is oovpyed with ‘timber growdng along 


the river-beds. Elsewhere the country is almost 
bare, or covered with tangled scrub. Hence the 
Colonial Government offers large premiums to 
farmers for planting iree.s, and the creation of a 
special forest seiudce is only a question of time. 
In .some parts of Central Africa, on the other hand, 
a vast and almost impenetrable forest still impedes 
exidoration. Sir H. M. Stanley and othens have 
grapliically described it. Yegetation was found so 
dense and liixxxriant that tunnels had to be cut wdili 
saws and axes ; and while elephants and other wild 
animals could be plainly heard, they w^ere scarcely 
ever sighted, so opaque were the leafy walk. 

Of the whole of Asia, Japan is by far the most 
richly wooded part, being covered wdth timber to 
the extent of 46 per cent, of its total area ; and 
in Australasia nearly one-third of New Zealand 
is covered with forest. Bulgaria with 72 and 
Portugal with only 2*9 per cent, mark the opposite 
extremes in European state.?. 

For Great Britain and Ireland tlie propor- 
tion is only per cent. — namely, 4*8 for 
England, 4*5 for Scotland, 3’5 for Wales, and 
barely 1*6 for Ireland. A multitude of large, 
park-like demesnes and the prevalence of hedge- 
row.? lend to tlie rural scenery of Gi*eat Britain a 
charm akin to sylvan beauty. By giving shade, 
protection from the wind, and shelter to cattle 
and birds, hedges are also of practical xitility, and 
present an agreeable contrast to the sad-looking 
loose-stone walls of Ireland. The idea of reforest- 
ing that country oh an extensive scale has been 
mooted over and over again, and no doubt, if a 
systematic plan were carried through regardless of 
expense, material as \Ycdl as aesthetic advantages 
would ultimately accrue. The scheme .should 
include all suitable mountain slope.? now covered 
with heather or bog. Bog-slides, which often prove 
.so de.structive to the valleys under culture, would 
thereby be averted, the landscape beauty of the 
country eulianced, so as to afford greater aiti’action 
to tourists, and many of the poorest inhabitants 
provided with healthy and profitable employment. 
In most cases the soil i.s best fitted for gt'owing 
iicedbwood. If firs and pines were pdanted, a 
moderate profit-rent might he expected, after the 
lapse of twenty-five or thirty years. But Irish 
landlord.?, whose rent-rolls are dwindling, cannot 
be expected to do much, and English capitalists hold 
cautiously aloof because the political outlook, 
althougli mucli iznproved of late, is not as yet 
such as to inspire absolute confidence. Active 
interference on the part of Government, as in the 
case of light railways, would work wonders, but 
at too large an expenditure for any ordinary 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to advocate in Par- 
liament, Beforesting in Ireland will therefore be 
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limited to partial attempts, some of wliioli have 
already proved moderately successful. 

Between the two extremes mentioned, European 
statistics of forest-lands in proportion to the total 
area present almost all conceivable degrees of 
difference. According to the newest and most 
reliable returns, the percentage is, in Germany, 
25-8 ; Austria, 32*6 ; Hungary, 27'9 ; Switzerland, 
20-2; France, 17 ; Italy, 11*8 ; Spain, 17 ; Holland, 
7; Belgium, 13 j Luxemburg, 30; Denmark, 6; 
Sweden, 34 ; Norway, 24 ; Biissia, 37 ; Finland, 
56 ; Turkey, 9 ; Bosnia, 45 ; Servia, 10 ; Houmania, 
17 ; Greece, 13. 

ill Europe forests abound in the northern, 
eastern, and some of the central regions, while 
they are scarcest along the north-western, western, 
and southern coasts. Those countries in which, 
during the last fifty years, most forest devastation 
has taken place are : Spain, Switzerland, Austria- 
Hungary, Sweden, Norway, and Bussia. Many 
parts of Spain have had their water-supply, and 
the fertility dependent on it, impaired in conse- 
quence ; and Spain is of all European countries 
the one for which irrigation is of the most vital 
importance, considering that in the central and 
southern i)arts next to no rain falls in summer, 
rare thunder -showers excepted. What artificial 
irrigation can do is shown by the luxuriant fertility 
of the kingdom of Valencia, although its soil is 
by no means the best. Travellers who visit the 
Peninsula in the dry season wonder at the capa- 
ciousness of the river-beds, presenting the appear- 
ance of an arid wilderness of sand and pebbles, 
through which a mere rill of water meanders like a 
slender thread. The picture abrii])Lly changes after 
heavy rainfall ; an angry torrent rushes along, and, 
cui^acious as the bed is, it can no longer contain the 
volume of water pouring down the bare hillsides. 
Consequent inundations often cause sad havoc. On 
occasions of long-continued drought in Estremadiira 
and Andalusia all vegetation literally shrivels up 
unless manual irrigation is curried through with 
an immense expenditure of labour, or where the 
waterworks of the ancient Moors provide the 
needful mechanism, as, for instance, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Granada. The Vega, as seen from 
the heights of the Alhambra, presents the ap- 
pearance of an oasis of fertility. It is copiously 
watered by a network of conduits fed from 
mighty reservoirs hewn out of the solid rock 
underneath the castlc’ and its extensive grounds. 
The river Darro, which winds its course down the 
wooded slopes of the Sierra Nevada, and there- 
fore never runs dry, constantly replenishes the 
vast receptacles ; more than a thousand years old 
already, these works of the Moors seem indeed 
to bid defiance to time. Through reckless de- 
vastation, the once considerable area of state 
forests in Spain has greatly dwindled ; and 
although the proportion of woodlands is still 
estimated at 17 per cent., the figure is |)robahly 
exaggerated, and should be received with caution. 


In Switzerland, woods are chiefly communal 
property, only 4 per cent, being returned under 
the heading of cantonal or state forests. When 
exposed to financial pressure, communal authorities, 
as well as private owners, are prone to act in a 
manner inconsistent with sound economic principle. 
Thus tile felling of timber in Swilzerland is but 
too often carried on in altogether unsystematic 
and reckless fashion, so that the dangers arising 
from avalanches and from the too sudden melting 
of the snow in springtime are much enhanced. 
Streams like the Ehine, no matter how broad 
and deep their bed, can then no longer contain 
the volume of water pouring into them, and the 
valleys are flooded, to the detriment of agriculture 
and industry. In some parts of the country 
where the woods are carefully managed, as, for 
instance, in the canton of Ziig, the revenue derived 
from them, without anything like devastation, is 
so good that not only the cantonal exj^enditure 
is completely covered by it, hut a considerable 
surplus remains for distribution among the 
burghers, even those of them heing allowed to 
participate who have gone to live abroad. 

The forests of Austria cover 24,456,050 acres, 
or 32*6 per cent, of the whole surface area ; only 
10*6 per cent, being state property. Through 
scarcity of money arising out of the many wars 
the House of Ilapsburg has waged, the rulers of 
the country were compelled to part with a vast 
amount of woodland property in former times, 
Up to the memorable year 1866, which marks a 
turning-point in Austria’s history, no less than 
two and a half million acres of crown forests 
were sold ; but since 1872, when the administration 
of all state property was vested in the Ministry of 
Agriculture, a reversal of policy has taken place, 
and an increase of state forests is now observable. 
Of Hungarian woods about 15, and of tho.se of 
Croatia and Slavonia nearly 20, per cent, belong 
to the state. As a rule trans-Loitluin forests, in 
which oaks and beeches predominate, are much 
more valuable than cis-Leithan ones, coinimsed of 
needlewood to the extent of 70 per cent. The 
country richest in timber under administ ration of 
llie double'^ monarch}^ is the province of Bosnia, 
45 per cent, of its total area being furest-clad. 
Consumption and export of timber, haxk, Ssc, 
continue on a very extensive scale, and the wood- 
land area, on the whole, is still diminishing. 

In Sweden the state owns about one-fiftb, and 
in Norway only a tenth, of existing woodlands, 
wliich are perceptibly dwindling in consequence 
of the continual heavy export of timber, more 
especially to Great Britain and Ireland, and to .the 
vast cpiantitiea of wood annually consumed, by way 
of fuel and for such industrial purposes as paper 
and match making. Houses in Sweden and Norway 
are also, to a large extent, still built of ; ^ 

Of the total forest area of Eussia In Ei^ropef 
not less than 70 per cent, belongs to the state* 
Under financial pressure, great havoc has 
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|ROM the first attempts to colonise 
Norfcli America, and tliroiigiit several 
generations into, this very nine- 
teenth century, sylvan vegetation 
was regarded by the pioneers of 
European civilisation as hostile to 
their enterprise. Benefits were no doubt conferred 
by the woods. They supplied; the settlers with 
material for the construction of their block-houses, 
with palisades for their fortifications, with furs 
and fuel to protect them against the severity of a 
North American winter, and with venison, fish, 
wild fowl, edible roots, and herbs and berries in 
abundance. But the primeval forest was a most 
formidable obstacle to exploration, and in its 
sombre depths lurked the ruthless savages, ever 
' ready to pounce upon the. pale-faced intruders and 
slaughter them — men, women, and children— in- 
discriminately and without mercy. 

. All this is changed. Since the eaily part of . this 
century the primeval forest has been mastered 
• ...completely, and in later years there has been such 
■;. v recldess cutting down of timber almost everywhere 
; •' that the woodland area o'f the United States is no^v 
.. .reduced to only five hundred and eighty million 
..j;: acres, ‘or not quite 23 per cent of the total surface 
. .measurement; while the proportion in Canada is 
. still. 37 per cent In both countries the work of 
devastation proceeds incessantly. Every wlicre in 
the interior of Canada wood remains the only 
article of fuel ; and although in the, United 
States mineral coal is now extensively raised, 
enormous quantities of wood are required for 
■ - manufacturing purposes, In 1894 two thousand 
' American factories produced six hundred and 
: fifty fehoitsand tons of celluloid; and up to date 
.. this industry has been much further developed. 

: : Moreover, the States export huge masses of timber 
'■ to Europe, and there is, so -far, no organised 
aystem of state protection j but warning voices are- 
... heard at last, both in the States and in Canada, 
pointing out the. danger of indiscriminate def ores t- 
„ lAgj and advocating the establishment of a state 
^ authority on the European plan of systematic forest 
, ^pn^ervation. -The present woodland area, in pro- 
. whole surface measurement of tlie 

u;' of our globe, has been roughly estimated 

Ivf , ^ folio WSJ Europe, 31 per cent, ; Asia, 20 per 
'f, ' 1 AIncaj ^0 per cent. ; America, 21 per cent, ; 

Auft|;alia,. . ’20, , ...per „^eenfi 

needed,' is thus much better 
yid<|d than which is densely wooded 

m ' parts of . its equatorial region, while in 
h atid aPutb foreaia m exceedingly scarce, 
!nsf|tnc%only.Sj per cent, of 
y covered with timber growing along 


the river-beds. Elsewhere the country is almost 
bare, or covered with tangled scrub. Hence the 
Culonial Government oilers .large premiums to 
farmers for planting trees, and tlie creation of a 
special forest service is only a <pieKtion of lime. 
In some parts of Central Africa, on the other hand, 
a vast and almost inipeiictnible forest still impedes 
exploration. Sir H. M. Stanley and others have 
graphically described it Yegetation wnis found so 
dense and luxuriant that tunnels had to be cut with 
saws and axes ; and while elephants and other wild 
animals could be plainly heard, the\' were scarcely 
ever sighted, so opaque were tlie leafy walls. 

Of the wdiole of Asia, Japan is by far the most 
richly wooded part, being covered with timber to 
tlie extent of 40 per cent, of its total area ; and 
ill Australasia nearly one- third of New Eeuhind 
is covered witli forest. Bulgaria with 72 and 
.Portugal with only 2*9 per cent, mark the opposite 
extremes in European state.s. 

For Great Britain and Irehiinl the propor- 
tion is only 3|' per cent. — namely, 4/8 for 
England, 4*5 for Bcotland, 3*5 for Y^ales, am.! 
barely 1*6 for Ireland. A nuiliiinde of large, 

pavkJiko demesnes and the prevahmee of heelge- 
rows lend to the rural scenery, of Great Britain a 
cliarm akin to sylvan beauty. By giving, slnide, 
protection from the wind, and slielter to cattle 
and birds, hedges are also of practical iitHitj, and 
present an agreeable contrast to the sad-looking 
loose-stone walk of Ireland. The idea of reforest- 
ing that country on an extensive scale has been 
mooted over and over again, and no doubt, if a 
systematic plan ivere carried through regai‘»lless of 
expense, material as well as aesthetic advantages 
would ultimately accrue. Tlie scheme should 
include all suitable mountain slopes now covered 
witli heather or bog. Bc>g-slides, which often prove 
so destructive to the valleys under culture, w'oiild 
thereby be averted, the Itindscapo beauty of the 
country enhanced, so as to afford greater attract ion 
to tourist and many of tlie pr»orest inluibitanU 
provided with healthy and profitable employment. 
In most cases the soil is best fitted for growing 
needlewood. If firs and pines were planted, a 
moderate profit-rent might be expected after the 
lapse o! twenty-five or thirty years. But Irish 
landlords, whose rent-rolls are dwindling, cannot, 
be. expected to do much, and English eapitalkts hold 
cautiously aloof because the political outlook, 
although much improved of late, is not as 
such as to inspire absolute confidence. Active 
interference on the part of Government, as in tlie 
case of liglit railways, would work wonders, but 
at , too large an expenditure for any ordinary 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to .advocate in Par- 
liament. Befuresting in Ireland W'-ill therefore be 
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limited to x^artial attemx^ts, some ol wliicli have 
already j^roved moderately successful. 

Between the two extremes mentioned , European 
statistics of forest-lands in prox>ortion to the total 
area x:)resent almost all conceivable degrees of 
difference. According to the newest and most 
reliable returns, the percentage is, in Germany, 
25’8 ; Austria, 32*6 ; Hungary, 27-9 ; Switzerland, 
20*2 ; France, 17 ; Italy, 11*8 ; Spain, 17 ; Holland, 
7 ; Belgium, 13 i Luxemburg, 30 ; Denmaih, 6 ; 
Sweden, 34 ; Norway, 24 ; Bussia, 37 ; Finland, 
56 ; Turke. 7 , ^ 1 Bosnia, 45 ; Servia, 10 ; Eoumania, 
17 ; Greece, 13. 

In Europe forests abound in the northern, 
eastern, and some of the central regions, while 
they are scarcest along the north-W'estern, western, 
and southern coasts. Those countries in which, 
during tlie last fifty years, most forest devastation 
has taken place are : Spain, Switzerland, Austria- 
Hungary, Sweden, Norway, and Ilussia. Many 
])arts of Spain liave had tlieir watcr-supjdy, and 
the fertility dependent on it, impaired in conse- 
quence ; and S}.min is of all European countries 
the one for which irrigation is of, the most vital 
importance, considering that in the central and 
southern parts next to no rain falls in summer, 
rare thunder - showers excepted. What artifwial 
irrigation can do is shown by the luxuriant fertility 
of the kingdom of Valencia, although its soil is 
by no means the best. Travellers who visit the 
Peninsula in the dry season wonder at the capa- 
ciousness of the river-beds, the 'ax^pear- 

ance of an arid wilderness of sand and pebbles, 
through which a mere rill of water meanders like a 
slender thread. Tlie picture abruptly changes after 
heav}' rainfall ; an angry torrent rushes along, and, 
capacious as the bed is, it can no longer contain the 
volume of water j)oiu‘ing down the bare hillsides. 
Consequent inundations often cause sad havoc. On 
occasions of long-continued drought in Estremaclura 
and Andalusia all vegetation literally shrivels up 
tinless manual irrigation is carried through tvilh 
an immense exj^eiiditure of labour, or -whero the 
waterworks of the ancient Moors provide tlie 
needful mechanism, as, for instance, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Granada. The Vega, as seen from 
the heights of the Alhambra, presents the ap- 
pearance of an oasis of fertility. It is cox>iously 
watered by a network of conduits fed from 
miglity reservoirs hewn out of the solid rock 
underneath the castle and its extensive grounds. 
The river Darro, wdiicli winds its course down the 
wooded slopes of the Sierra Nevada, and there- 
fore never runs dry, constantly I'eplenishes the 
vast receptacles ; more than, a thousand years old 
already, these works of the Moors seem indeed 
to bid defiance to time. Through reckless de- 
vastation, the once considerable area of state 
forests in Spain has greatly dwindled ; and 
although the proportion of woodlands is still 
estimated at 17 per cent, the figure is probably 
exaggerated, and should be received with caution. 


In Switzerland, Avoods are chiefly comnumal 
property, only 4 per cent, being returned under 
the iieading of cantonal or slate forests. "When 
exposed to financial i>ressure, communal authorities, 
as -well as juivate ownei’s, are prone to act in a 
manner inconsistent with sound economic principle. 
Thus the fcdling of timber in Switzerland is but 
too often carried on in altogether unsystematic 
and reckless fashion, so tliat the dangers arising 
from avalanches and from the too sudden, nielthig 
of the snow in S 2 :>ringtime are much enhanced. 
Streams like the Bhine, no matter how broad, 
and deep their bed, can then no longer contain 
the volume of water pouring into them, and the 
valleys are flooded, to the detriment of agriculture 
and industry. In some parts of the country 
■where the woods are carefully managed, as, for 
instance, in the canton of 2iig, the revenue derived 
from them, ■u’ithout anything like devastation, is 
so good that hot only the cantonal exiiendituro 
is completely covered by it, hut a considerable 
sur^dus remains for' distribution among the 
burghers, even those of them being allowed to: 
participate -who have gone to live abroad. 

The forests of Austria cover 24,456,050 acres, 
or 32*6 per cent, of the -whole surface area; only. 
10*6 per cent, being state x>i*operty. Through 
scarcity of money arising out of the many wars 
the House of Hapsburg has -waged, the rulers of 
the country -were conqielled to -with a vast 
amount of woodland property in former tiiueB. 
ITp to the memorable year 1806, which marks a 
turning-point in Austria’s history, , no loss , than ■ 
tw'o and a half million acres of crowui forests 
were sold ; but since 1872, when the administration 
of all state property was vested in the Ministry of 
Agriculture, a reversal of policy has taken place, 
and an increase of state forests is no-w observable. 
Of Hungarian woods about 15, and of those of 
Croatia and Slavonia nearly 20, cent belong 
to the state. As a rule trans-Leitlian forests, in 
which oaks and beeches predominate, are much 
more valuable than cis-Leitlian ones, compiosed of 
necdlewood to the extent of 70 per cent The 
country richest in timber under administration of 
the double ^monarchy is the jjrovince of Bosnia,' 
45 per cent of its total area being forest-clad. ' 
Consumption and expmt of timber, bark, &c.. 
continue on a very extensive scale, and the wood- 
land urea, on the whole, is still diminishing. ■ 

111 Sweden the state owns about one-fifth, and 
in Norway only a tenth, of existing woodlands, 
which are perceptibly dwindling in consequeiaee 
of the continual heavy export of timber, more, 
especially to Great Briiaiii and Ireland, and to the 
vast quantities of wood annually consumed by way ‘ 
of fuel and for; such industrial purjioses as paper' 
and match making. Houses in Sweden and Norway 
are also, to a large extent, still built of ,wa,o3.f:" 

Of the total forest area of Etissia 
not less than 70 xier cent, belongs, to the states 
Under financial pressure, great havoc his ■ lieen; 
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inade of the timber during the last fifty years, 
and attempts at replanting are few and far 
between. The proportion of woodlands to the 
total area is, indeed, set down as 37 per cent ; 
but this estimate dates fi’om the year 1890, later 
returns not being available. It may safely be 
taken for granted that tlie actual proportion is 
much lower. Some years ngo an imperial ukase 
was issued to check devastation and ordain re- 
planting. But it came too late ; a vast amount 
of mischief had alrea<ly been wrought, and, more- 
over, the regulations were not strictly enforced. 
Only 20 per cent, of the woodland area being in 
possession of private owners, and about 10 per cent, 
tlie property of corporations and village ( 3 oni mimes, 
less than one-third of the whole is affected by the 
law, and the fmus himself is the chief destroyer. 

^ wooded is the north, wdiere three 

^ provinces show a proportion of not less than 70, 

. and five others of 65, per cent. On the other hand, 

: the figure in ten of the i^rovinces which form 
the South Eussian prairie region is only about 6 
. per cent. Until rpiite recently wood was the only 
article of fuel used in most parts of the empire, 

. - . and it remains the principal one iip to the p^resent. 

, , Even the boilers of railway locomotives and factory 
engines are still, to a large extent, fired with 
' : wood. In the immediate vicinity of railroads and 
factories, and for miles around, forests have 
disappeared. Vast rpiau titles of timber are ex- 
ported annually to Great Britain and Ireland, 
Holland, Germany, France, and Belgium. The 
_ > . value of these exports amounted to i!3, 500,000 in 
1895, and to upwards of J3, 000, 000 in 1896. The 
, • ' ' rapidly grtiwiiig paper and match manufacturing 
industries- consume immense quantities of \vood. 

How heavily the resources of the country are 
taxed becomes apparent to the most superficial 
. mid casual observer, as he travels through Russia, 
;■ ^ when he beholds the mountains of cut timber 
' heaped up near railway stations and along the 
river-quays of the principal towns. Great gaps 
. are made in these stacks daily, and there is 
.. constant, busy traffic- to fill them np again, of 
course to the detriment of • the forests, wdiichj 
■ vast , as they are, can scarcely bear so heavy and 
, 's>-v; incessant a strain. Bad harvests in Enssia are 
: ;.:v due, , as a rule, to inundations or periods of loiig- 
, hi'j': / 'Continued drought, and both causes are to a large 
. extent attributable to forest devastation. Hence 
; ^ there is a logical connection between it and the 
which have become chronic. That the 
, r'r.,/ volume of inany streams has diminished is a 
' notorious -faei Even the mighty Volga runs 
N;;,, ' -shallower from year to year. Steamers plying on 
it,onlyJnd seven .or eight feet of water amid- 
. stream in summer4hne^ 'barely sujKcient to allow 

'i P pvoemlj and the large ferry-boats which 

the' 
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farther down-stream from year to j^ear, and its 
most important tributary, the once mighty Voriskla, 
two hundred and fifty miles long and with the 
historic town of Pnltawa on its banks, now lies 
quite dry in summer. Another river, the Bitjuk, 
in the region of the Don, is shrivelled up, its 
bed and the adjacent lands being covered with 
sand and nibble from source to nunith. Perhai)S 
more disastrous still is the fact that the rainfall 
in spring and summer, which \vas formerly pretty 
regular, no^v fails more or less. Vast tracts of 
country, as, for instance, the province of Kazan, 
equal in size to the whole of England, are 
threatened with famine because last j'earis crop 
proved a total failure, and a similar calamity is 
predicted for a large portion of Southern Russia 
this year. Nevertheless, lavish expenditure of 
wood at home and export abroad are going on 
unchecked, and the consequences are obvious. 

In other European countries the proportion of 
state forests to the total woodland area is as fol- 
lows ; Great Britain, 4 per cent. ; France, 10*6 per 
cent. ; Germany, 33 per cent. ; Italy, 2 x)er cent. ; 
Denmark, 25 per cent. ; Greece, 60 per cent. ; 
Servia, 25 per cent. It may be affirmed, as a 
general principle, that wherever the .stale par- 
ticipates most largely in forest property the 
best care is taken to conserve and to replant. 
Rus.sia is perhaps the only exception to this rule, 
for the special reasons alread}" assigned, Gencvully 
speaking the state is prompted in its action not 
merely by fiscal necessities but by regard for 
the common good, and its example exercises an 
educational inliuence upon private owners and 
commune.^?, who, in cutting down timber, are more 
exclusively swayed by motives of self-interest, if 
not constrained by financial pi*es.sure. 

The small actual percentage of state forests in 
France is mainly due to the extensive sales made 
at former periods, for instance during the Bourbon 
restoration to the extent of 400,000, and in the 
time of the Second Empire of about 180,000 
acres. A large proportion of the tvoodlauds 
owned by public institutions or village communes 
are, however, under the control and mamigemenfe 
of the state, and, on the whole, the administratiitu 
is conducted with care and efficiency. 

The German Empire remains well provided 
with forests, covering an area of about 33,000,000 
acref?. They are most thickly distributed over 
Thuringia, the Black Forest region, the Hartz 
Mountains, the Weser country, and the Bavarian 
Highlands, while the north-western coast-lands are 
spansely provided. Well husbanded, these German 
woodlands yield huge masse.? of timber annually, 
and yet not nearly enough to cover the demand 
for constructive purposes. In 1897, 4,069,000 tons 
were imported from abroad : 1,672,000 from Rus.sia, 
1,509,000 from Austria-Hungary, 454,000 from 
Sweden and Norwajq and 204,000 from the United 
States. The value of these imports came to up- 
wards of ;£1 1,000,000. Exported were only 348,000 
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tons, worth about ^1,000,000, leaving a surplus of 
import over export equal to 3,721,000 tons, about 
£10,000,000 ill value. Compared with tlie total 
consumption of timber tlirougliont the empire, 
this net import amounts to about 40 per cent. 
Of oak- bark, for tanning 400,000 tons 

are annually required in Germany and only 

95.000 produced at home, so that upwards of 

300.000 tons have to be drawn from other coun- 
tries, chiefiy Hungary and France. Even in point 
of political economy, it is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance for Germany to keep up her forests 
and add to them. That the various governments 
are alive to this duty, and perform it with general 
elilciency, must be admitted. Since the founda- 
tion of the new empire in 1870 there have 
been two statistical returns of the total area 
covered with timber, the first in 1878 and the 
second in 1893. Comparison shows the woodland 
area to have been increased by new plantations 
to the extent of 585,000 acres (or 1*7 per cent.) 
during the fifteen years, while 375,000 acres 
of timber (or Tl per cent.) were cut clown, thus 
showing a net increase of 210,000 acres, equal 
to 0*6 per cent, of the whole, 170,000 of which 
belong to Prussia, and tlie rest to Oldenburg and 
Mecklenburg in the north, and Baden, Wiirtemberg, 
and Bavaria in the south. The largest amount of 
deforesting took place in the kingdom of Saxony, 
where population is densest and industr}’ most 
widely developed. Here timber to the extent of 
7 per cent, of the total woodland area was cut 
down diu'ing the fifteen years, and a large portion 
of the material thus obtained yielded celluloid for 
paper-making. All the land suitable for forest cul- 
ture which now remains available for that purpose 
throughout the empire is estimated as equal to 
about 6 per cent, of the whole woodland area. 

Forests were formerly believed to exercise a 
determining influence upon climate, and to operate 
as an essential factor iu the subterranean feeding 
of springs. Modern observations, conducted witli 
much skill and care by prominent experts, iu 
France, Germany, Austria, and Switzerland have 
iq^set these theories to some extent. The climate 
of countries is in the first place determined by 
geographical position, the way iu which land and 
water are distributed, by oceanic currents, and 
atmospheric influences ; also by elevation above sea- 
level and configuration of surface. Only within 
limits more narrowly confined can the vegetable 
covering of the soil, along with many other 
factors, play an important part. Variations in 
the temperature of the soil are, indeed, lessened 
by forests more or less decidedly the denser 
or scantier their growtii, and the thicker or 
thinner their litter of moss, dead , leaves, fir- 
cones, needles, &c. ; but this influence is never 
very great, and does not extend far into the 
open country. Oompared with the latter, the 
forest-soil iu the west and centre of continental 
ISurope shows a temperature somewhat lower in 


summer and liigher in winter. The dilference 
is slight, however — about 0*6 centigrade, and 
never exceeding 1 degree. Underneath the tree- 
tops the air is, if at all, only to an insig- 
nificant extent more saturated with moisture than 
in the open country. Among the tops themselves, 
and immediately above them, however, a consider- 
ably greater amount of moisture pi‘evails, wliich 
fact bears out the theory that forests augment Ihe 
rainfall. By merely mechanical action they also 
effect an increase in the amount of rain' or snow, 
arresting atmospheric currents replete with mois- 
ture, and Cvausing tlicm to condense. Forests alTord 
protection against the winds by abating their 
destroying and scorching power. From 22 to ^14 
per cent, of the rainfall is absorbed by the 
woodland foliage. About one-half of this moisture 
returns to the air almost immediately through 
evaporation, and ihe remainder trickles slovcly 
down the stems. What reaches the ground ib to 
a large extent absorbed by the litter, so that 
gentle rain doe.s not penetrate into the woodland 
soil at all. Hence it is an exaggeration to say 
that the feeding of .springs i.s mainly the “work of 
the forests, and many reports as to the felling 
of timber having caii.sed spring.s to dry up sliouid 
be received with caution. Heverthelos.s it can 
.scarcedy be doubted tlmt the arboreal covering of 
the woodland soil exercises a certain amount (d 
influence, on the copi()usne.ss of the subterranean 
supply, more especially iu mountainous regioms. 

Of grtfut importance is the action of the 
forests ill regularly feeding the surface-waters by 
retarding the absorption of rain. When t-Iie snow 
melts, the capillary action of the litter above tlie 
surface, and of the network of large and small 
roots below, retards the downw'ard flow of water, 
thus preventing both the sudden swelling and the 
drying up of streams. Ornmbling rocks and 
rubble soil are htdd togetlier by those roots, and 
the carrying away of particles into the water- 
courses is obviated, or at any rate delayed. 
Notoriously the presence of detritus has proved 
fatal to the navigation of streams where it 
appeared in large quantities. 

Very essential, also, is the action of forest roots 
in binding sand. Not only along the coasts but 
in the plains of the interior large layers of drift- 
sand often occur. The total area of these shoals 
of sand is e.stimated at no less than 250,000 
acres in France and 82,000 in Pini.ssia. Prior 
to the reign of Napoleon I, hovrever, their , 
extent in France was much greater. By an im- 
perial decree of 14tli December 1810 more tlian 
2,000,000 acres of sandy desert were ordered to he 
converted into woodland, and the work was executed 
in clue course, the districts chiefly benefited being 
Los Landes and the Gironde, Of Prussian samlbeds. 
about 40,000 acres were considered dangerous, to 
adjacent fields, and since 1881 nearly three-fourths 
have been planted with firs or pines, while In the • 
remainder tiie work is still going on. ' ; 
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In addition to these more essential features, the 
conservation of ivoodlauds involves a number of 
minor a<Ivantages by no means to be despised, 
for by them the poorest classes are benefited to 
I , a degree which, in Germany at any rate, partly 

; ' ' accounts for the fact that there is no abject 

J - poverty. Most important is perhaps the iitilisutioii 

I ; , of dead leaves, needles, moss, ferns, &c. as litter 

' for cattle, thus producing most valuable manure. 

The total value of these deposits in Germany has 
been estimated at ^£24, 000, 000 ; and even though 
^ only a small portion — about *3 per cent — can be 

- withdrawn annually without risk or danger, the 

i ■- resulting benefit still amounts to the handsome sum 

V ' ^ of J720,000 a year, reaped almost exclusively by 

j;./.-; the small peasant proprietors and by the agri- 

cultural labourers who keep cattle. In bad seasons 
forest .pasture and the grass growing in the clear- 
1 . ings have likewise proved of value. The gathering 

kb-,. of fallen branches, of medicinal herbs, beech- 

nuts, .acorns, hr-eones, resill, mushrooms, and wood- 
berries, affords healthful and profitable employ- 
ment to that part of the working-class population 
which has the worst chance of earning — namely, 

V > women and children. All the articles enumerated, 

- with the exception of fallen branches, can be 

^ ^ collected and taken away by any one without let 

,0 while only, such persons as are 

; ■ known to - be reliable may gather fallen wood. 

,;,1 ,On payment of the annual fee of sixpence special 

, • . permits to that effect are granted by the forest 
- ;y : ' .authorities. The importance of some of these 

minor, privileges in the economic life of the 
German people is illustrated by the fact that 
from one railway station — that of Celle, in the 
■pyovmce of , Hanover— 3182 cwt. of ci'anberries and 
bilberries were despatched in one summer, and 
' ,that in onlj^ one ranger^s district of the province 
of Pomerania such berries to the value of £5000 


to £7U00 are annually collected and brought to 
market. 

Another matter of great importance is the 
amount of w-ages earned in forest labour at the 
very times when agriculture affords least em- 
ployment. The annual sum thus paid in Ger- 
many fluctuates between £6,000,000 to £7,000,000, 
and quarter of a million of families, or about one 
million heads of the population, are to a large 
extent maintained thereby. 

Oil the other hand, the preservation of game 
can scarcely be deemed an economic benefit, as 
far as Continental countries are concerned. The 
yield in venison, leather, and furs is fully neutra- 
lised by the damage to agriculture and to the 
forest itself, Scotland is differently situated. The 
high rents paid by wealthy English sportsmen for 
permission to shoot over Highland moors and 
forests constitute no doubt an economic benefit of 
considerable importance, as will be seen in Mr 
Grimble’s forthcoming article in this Journal on 
‘Highland Sport and Highland Prosperity.’ 

While the practical advantages derived from the 
careful maintenance of forests are numerous and 
important, mstlietie considerations likewise plead 
for it and against ruthless devastation. All man- 
kind love woodland scenery. Hills and dales are 
embellished by it. Viewed from a distance, the 
soft, undulating outline of woods charms the 
sight ; and when resting in their cool shade we 
feel soothed and comforted, and our souls are 
tuned, to lioliness as our eye, dwells upon the 
graceful and majestic tracery overhead. 

Although in the United Kingdom forest pre- 
servation can scarcely he deemed a vital question, 
as, rainfall and irrigation are amply provided by 
other means, yet for many and various reasons the 
appeal should be lieeded there also** ‘Woodman, 
spare that tree.’ 
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GOAIEDY ON THE M 0 0 K S. 

By William Buchan. 

HE afternoon sun had dipped behind 


the broad shoulder of the Riichill, 
and .the strath below was plunged . 
in shadow. It had been one of 
the halcyon days wdiich.sometiiues /^ 
. . fall on the borderland of autumn 

dnter, when, ■ the sun shines with summer 
mce frpiii a cloudless sky, when the now 
‘6 -laniispape takes a younger and a brighter 
and' to, idle worn-out herbage there comes 
:h' of frpshTife, But now, as the cold line 
adow ' niouhted - the hillside and the sun’s 
dM.from tho.,eartIq“ths harsher feeling of 
ate BBmoii assert^ itself and there was a 
■ air- betokening a night of frost. 

valley Amd lost its sparkle ; 

waters i-hatr 


■the 

shr 


flowed fulMlpped between their banks of dry gray 
bent ; and even the hills were scarce relieved from 
monotonous grayness by the bright patches of 
withered bracken, the soft green turf of the burn- 
side, and the clumps of dark pine which dotted 
their, slopes,. 

The shepherd of Kingsmuir arose laxily from 
the mossy bank wdiere he had been reelihing. 
He was returning from one of his rare visits to 
the neai'est market-town ; and, as the Avay *vvas 
long and the heat had been oppressive, lie had 
sat him clown by the stream-side to rest. But now 
sundown and the chill of evening reminded him 
that he must be getting on his way y so, wrapping 
his plaid more tiglitly round his broad shoulders, 
he prepared to resume his journey* Before him in 
a straggling line, the flock of sheep lie had that 
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clay bought at the market solemnly cropped the 
roadside turf, flanked by two shaggy collies, who 
watched in zealous rivalry , to prevent their stray- 
ing ; and the shepherd, as he surveyed their broad 
well-fleeeed backs, was filled with much content, 

* Meg — Don — away by wide/ he cried in tlie 
mysterious’ language of herding. But as, at the 
order, the obedient dogs scampered off in a hairy 
whirlwind to recall stragglers and trim the flock 
for the march, something in the stream at his feet 
caught the shepherd’s eye and made him bend 
cautiously lower. For the sheplierd, though in 
many ways an exemplary subject and a strict 
observer of the laws of the realm, made one ex- 
ception. The salmon-laws, he held, were iniqui- 
tous ; and there being few things in the world he 
loved better than salmon, he saw no reason why 
he sliould not capture them when and by wdiat 
means he chose. The close season had commenced ; 
and on the lower streams the bailiffs would be 
keeping strict watch for the unwary poacher. 
But here it was different. One such gentleman, 
I have heard, did, in a fit of overzealousuess for 
duty, penetrate these fastnesses ; but from his fate 
his successors took warning, and of late years these 
moorland streams had been a little overlooked. 

So it was with small fear of interruption from 
that quarter that the shepherd took out liis hooks 
for the capture of a goodly salmon wliicli lay 
invitingly in a convenient part of the stream. 
He was an old experienced hand, and advanced 
confidently expecting an easy capture. 
approached the stream and arranged his tackle; 
and very skilfully he worked his hooks upward. 
But the salmon was a cunning fish, and resisted 
the efforts to land him. With each failure the 
shepherd grew the more determined, till at last, 
in the heat of the chase, lie became oblivious to 
all else. So engrossed was he that he did not 
notice a short, thick-set man approach and stand 
watching him with a grim smile. 

The new-comer seemed strangely out of place in 
his surroundings. In his appearance there were 
none of those marks which cling to the dweller 
in the hills and distinguish him from other men. 
He had the air of one who had strayed from the 
smoke of a mining country into the midst of this 
great hill-land ; at any rate he was certainly not 
a shepherd. He was short and squat, with a bull- 
neck and an unlovely countenance unimproved by 
a most vicious cast in bis eyesight ; and the leer 
which disfigured his face when the shepherd, liis 
perseverance at last rewarded, drew his prize to 
land and at length turned round, gave him a 
most sinister aspect 

The shepherd eyed the , stranger with some 
astonishment He had not heard him approach, 
and his silent behaviour was ominous. But it 
was ridiculous to have any fears on the score of 
so insignificant a person ; so, nothing daunted, he 
slipped the salmon into his plaid and girt himself 
again for the road. As the other showed no sign 


of addressing him, he felt bound in civility to 
venture a remark. 

‘ExtraordinaB fine watber for the baok-eiul,’ 
he said affably. . 

^Tiiere’s naetlung wrung wf the watlier,’ 
answei’ed the stranger rudely, ‘It’s fine and edear 
for seeing poachers.’ 

The shepherd whistled softly. Gould till's man 
be ■? 

‘Is it possible/ he said slowly and deliberately 
— ‘can you be what they ca’ a bailiff 

‘As ye’ll smie find out.’ 

‘ Ay, man ! Div ye ken, I never saw a bailiff 
afore, and I ’ve ay wondered what they were like. 
But I thocht they would pit on bigger men fur 
the job. Dod ! I took ye for that new tailor- 
body tluit’s come to the muirsf 

The bailiff was sensitive, and at the suggestion 
his eyes flashed, ‘Tailor 1’ he began, with a snort 
of indignation, but cheeked himself. ‘lu the 
uieantime/ he continued, with forced x>oliteriess, 
‘I’ll trouble ye for your name/ 

‘And what if I diiina tell ye?’ asked the 
shepherd sweetly. 

‘It’ll be the waur for j’oursel’ 1 I’ll just Iia’e 
to follow ye.’ 

‘Aweel, it’s a gey lonesome bit o’ the road 
onywuy, and I ’ll be nane the wuiur o’ your com- 
pany. We can ha’o a crack on the way. Ye see./ 
lie continued as they set off together, ‘ 1 caniiu 
afford to gang to the jail jml the noo — the 
watber ’s ower guid ; and I ’ve iiae siller to waste 
on fines.’ 

‘If ye canna piay the fine, to the jail ye mauu 
gang.’ 

‘We’ll see if we camia find some ither way/ 
said the shepherd cheerily. ‘But we’ll no crack 
about that the noo. Tak’ a fill/ and he held out 
a stump of rank black tobacco. 

The bailiff was surly and taciturn. He was 
deeply wrathful at being compelled to follow, and 
he walked onward in stolid silence. The shep- 
herd, on the other hand, was in a particularly 
pleasant humour, and, considering his grave 
delinquency, his conversation was light-hearted 
to an unseemly degree. 

‘ Guid yowes 1 ’ he said, with a ivave of his hand 
towards the llocdv. ‘The best sheep to bo got- in 
the market I And ye would scarcely believe it, 
but I boobt them frae the maist blackyird dealer 
in the country. It’s a queer thing. It doesna, 
often happen; but I’ve managed it this time;’, 
and lie poked at a goodly sheep with a grunt of 
satisfaction. ‘And I see ye’re eyeing the dowgs,’ 
he continued airily. ‘Fine animals I Man, nre 
they no’ just beauties, baith o’ them? It would: 
tak’ a lot to beat the black yiu ; and for Meg— 
there’s no’ her marrow in the countryside oimng, 
sheep ; she ^s a gleg yin^ and mony a storf T hoh 
tell about her. Ye’ll ken that wild Mt/ awa^- 
at the head o’ the waiter, ca’ed the Craig Slap?: 
17061, it was ae dark winter’s nicht’— — . ’ And, 
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lie rambled into some story; 
to liimself. 

So he rattled on, from subject to subject, story 
to story, entirely reckless of the fact that tlie 
bailiff paid him not the least attention. That 
minister of the law, albeit at heart he felt some- 
what apprehensive, preserved outwardly a dignified 
and scornful silence. 

The day was approaching the darkening, and 
the night-frost was tingling in the faces of the 
two men when at last the sheplierd halted. 
They hud come to a place where the stream ran 
in pools and shallows, and as far as the turn in 
the valley there was no one in sight. 

< iMeg,’ cried the shepherd, * watch tliae sheep ; ’ 
and he: turned towards the stream, 

• ^ Whaur are ye gaunr asked the bailiff sus- 

piciously. 

: ® To catch saumon. Are ye comiid ? ^ said the 

< / shepherd cheerfully. He peered cautiously over 

the edge of the bank, and drew back in silence, 

‘Hitsh ! Here's a grand yin. Ha’e ye gotten your 
henks, bailiff 1 No? Then 111 ha'e to lend ye 
mine.' 

nVliatfor?' 

. <Tq catch that saumon.’ 

■' , ■ .•'’Wlmel’ 

■ You.’ 

The bailiff laughed scornfully. 

.• ‘Weel,’ said the shepherd, M. ’ll no’ pit in 
there. Even a sma’ thing f richts a saumon. But 
that’s a fine deep pool yonder j and I’m thinkin’ 
it’s gey cauld noo that the sun’s doon. Will 
ve catch that saumon?’ 

• ■ ‘No.’ ■ 

‘Then it canna be helpit;’ and, tucking the 
small man under his arm, the shepherd carried 
him kicking and -wnggling to the edge of the 
pooh. In another moment the unhappy bailiff 
was standing waist-deep in water. 

. ‘Noo,’ he continued, laying his watch on the 
grass, ‘I’ll gi’e ye three minutes to mak’ up your 
■ ' mind I and if by that time ye’re aye obstinate, 
head ower heels ye go into the deep bit.’ 

' For a minute there was silence between the two 
h;: men, broken only by tlie swish of the stream 

'.and the lapping of the water against the bailiff’s 
\ ; .body; then the sheplierd broke out again: 

he said, with the air of one who has 
. . -‘ .bw pondering a difficult question, ‘I canna for 
- fee: lile o’ me mak’ out what in the world garred 
\ ! ye , venture. sae far frae hame. Ance afore— it 

' was lang syne — a bailiff cam’ here, and what he 
^ warnin’ to them that came after him. 

'I ' ';He- was a big. man j. but what garred you, a man 
yoiiL’ ^^ 2:05 dmtr'l canna think. Ye wad dae. 
eneuch, Vn utm doofc, amang the shilpit 
bodies that Aide, where you cam’ frae. But to 
:;v^ccime here-it’s a, perfect insult to the muirs. 

yowandmiuckle Jock ShieU— and at: 
C'f imaginary' picture fee shepherd was convulsed 
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Meanwhile — for lie was a conscientious man— -a 
struggle was in progress in the bailiff’s heart. 
For the first minute liis resolution stood firm by 
his duty. But gradually the ice-cold of the water 
seeped through his clothes, through his skin, into 
his very bones. His legs ached and shivers went 
through his whole body. The cold crept steadily 
upwards, seeming to expel all the blood from his 
legs; as it advanced his resolution began pro- 
portionately to wane, and he to think he ha<l 
better make the best of a bad business. The 
struggle with his conscience was short. He looked 
at tile dark, deep hole where the stream plaslied 
into the pool, and sliiuldered. The struggle was 
over. -He had stood by his duty long enough. 
Surely it would be folly to go further. So ivhen 
the time had expired, and the shepherd asked his 
decision, ‘I suppose I’ll ha’e to dae it,’ he said; 
‘but I’ll pay ye out yet.’ 

‘Never fash yoursel’ about that,’ said the shep- 
herd. ‘Come noo and we’ll ha’e a crack wi’ yon 
saumon.’ 


AVith an ill grace the bailiff took the hooks and 
addressed himself to his unpleasant task. At first 
lie made little attempt to catch the fish. He had 
a vague hope that in time relief \vould come from 
some quarter, and he put off the evil moment. 
Meanwhile the shepherd taunted him from bcdiiiid. 

,‘Eh, man I ye ha’e little skill. The saumon ’a 
playing wi’ ye. Div ye no see he’s fair lauchiif 
at ye ? And, by the way, bailiff— about that visit 
of ours to the court — will it be sune, div ye 
think, or will we pit it aff indefinitely ? Per- 
sonally I would recommend the last way— but 
ony w'ay ye like.’ 

But taunts were of no . avail. The bailiff did 
not in the least feel Ins dionour offended, and his 
efforts were still languid. At last the shepherd 
grew impatient. 

‘See here,’ he said, ‘it’s nae use delayin’. Ye’ve 
got to catch that saumon, and if ye dinna be smart 
111 pit ye in the water again. By the way,’ ho 
added casually, ‘here’s Jock Shiel hi nisei’ comiid. 
If I were you I’d hurry up and catch that 
fush afore onybody saw me.’ 

The bailiff glanced round, and there, sure 
enough, the six foot of stalwart shepherd came in 
leisurely fashion down the road. His last liope 
fled. There was nothing to be expected from the 
new-comer, whom lie knew as a notorious poaciier. 
Besides, it was better that there should be no 
witness to his deed. So he doggedly recalled his 
ancient skill, and set himself to catch the salmon 
with all speed. With much art he gradually 
drove the fish upwards on to the shallows. 

‘ Fine, man ! ’ said the shepherd approvingly. 
‘I kenned ye were juist shammin’. It’s no’ ill 
to see ye’ve been at tlie business afore. Set a 
thief to catch a thief, and mak’ a poacher into a 
bailiff. Ye ha’e skill after a’. Great, man I— 
great ! Just be cautious, noo— cautious— canny — 
and there ye ha’e him*’ 
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And ju^ifc as Jock came up tlie glittering back 
was landed at bis feet. 

‘Man, Jock/ said the slieplierd, ‘ye’re ower 
late. We ’ve been lia’eiii’ grand sport, me and the 
bailiff. He could gi’e points in saumon-catcliiu’ 
even to you.’ 

The bailiff turned to Jock. ‘ I tak’ you to 
witness that I lia’e been forced to this.’ 

‘ I ken nocht about that,’ said Jock, smiling. 
‘A/ I ken is that I saw a bailiff’ landin’ a 
sauniou.’ 

‘ Ay,’ quoted the shepherd irreverently ; ‘ he 
diggit a pit for itliers and fell intil’t himsel’.’ 

The bailiff glared savagely at the two men with 
impotent hatred in his face. Rage and a helpless 
longing for vengeance filled his heart and choked 
his utterance. Then lie blurted out an oath, and 
flung himself off. 

‘Stop a minute, my bonny man/ said the shep- 
herd ; ‘ye’ll surely never lea’e this fine saunion 
aliint ye. Weei, a wilfu’ man maun gang Ills aiii 
gait. But tak’ my advice and tell them that 
employs ye to pit on bigger men for bailiffs, or 


the saunion winna ha’e miickle chance up the 
■.,mulrs.’ . , 

The bailiff deigned not to reply. He set his 
shoulders square, drew up his small body to its 
utmost, and strode over the ridge with high 
dudgeon writ large on his squat little figure. The 
other two watched him as he disapx'iearecl, mirth 
and a kind of pity struggling for mastery in their 
faces. But the ludicrous picture of the forlorn 
little instrimient of the law was too much for their 
kinder feelings. A storm of laughter caught and 
shook the shepherd. Presently Jock joined ; and 
these two gigantic men roared iii their mirth, 
their great .sides heaving with paroxVvSms of 
laughter and the tears rolling down their cheeks. 

It was not till long after the bailiff’ had vanished 
over the ridge of moorland that the shepherd, 
weak with laughter, dried his ej’-es and turned to 
Jock. ‘Hunger/ he said oracularly, ‘tames a 
craw’, and caiild waiter a bailiff.’ And with these 
sage words the shepherd whistled cm his dogs, 
and, collecting his errant sheep, went chuckling up 
the moorland road. 


THE MONTH: SOIBNOB AND AETS. 


LYDDITE SHELLS. 


■ I LTHOHGH all good people have a 
* horror of war and the terrible tale 
j of misery which it drags in its 

I train, there is a certain amount 


of fascination about it because 
of its picturesque and intensely 
dramatic accomxumiments. One cannot, for in- 
stance, read without absorbing interest of the 
work of our Naval Brigade and their awfully 
destructive lyddite shells, which, by the way, take 
their name from Lydd, on the Iventish coast, 
where the explosive is made and tested. Although 
the 4-7“inch gun used by the Naval Brigade has 
a projectile weighing forty-five pounds, this in- 
cludes the five and a half ^wunds charge of cordite 
which expels it; the weight of the lyddite in its 
head, which breaks the shell into death-dealing 
fragments, being only ten pounds. The entire 
projectile is in form like a sportsman’s cartridge, 
containing its own propelling charge, w'itli the 
addition of the bursting charge of lyddite ; deduct- 
ing these, the weight of metal is only twenty- 
nine and a half pounds. In the jmrt of this 
Journal for January 1899 the composition and 
manufacture of lyddite were exxffained. 

WAR TELEGRAMS. 

The press of telegrams from the seat of war is 
straining the telegraphic system . to its utmost 
limit. There are two terminal stations involved, 
oiie at Capetown and the other at Durban ; and 
.Government niessages, by international agreement, 


have priority aUvays. Recently a message from 
Sir George White at Ladysmith was transmitted 
from Durban to London in the short sj-vace of 
half-an-hour ; and if we follow the course of such 
a telegram, and see lio^v it has to halt at certain 
intermediate points— Zanzibar, Aden, Suez, Alex- 
andria, Gibraltar, each of these stoppages meaning 
a delay of several minutes — we cannot hut wonder 
at the extraordinary nature of the feat A single 
cable will transmit from one hundred and fifty 
to Uvo hundred "words minute, every word 
being s|-)elt right out, and in the present instance 
no code words wmre allowable. We must also re- 
in ember that every message from the seat of WiU‘ is 
carefully examined or censured before being sent 
on. The telegrax^h company’s repairing ship is at 
Delagoa Bay, in order to be at hand to remedy ' 
any breakdown. Before these words a|i|.)ear in 
print it is highly probable that the Marconi 
wireless system will in a large measure have ■ 
supplanted those land lines in Natal which can ^ 
so easily he cut when the enemy can get near ^ , 
them. 

V' ' ' 'm'r’mm "V''. ■ .■ " 

THE FASTEST CRAFT AFLOAT. 

It will be remembered that during the great, ’ 
naval display which formed such a notable feature ' ' ^ 
of the Jubilee year, a certain vessel called the ' 
TuTUnia—‘ivom the fact that the engines which ' 
turn her proxiellers are of turbine form— made .a , 
sensational run, for the edification of the visitor^ ' ' 
at a speed approacliing that of an express raih ' 
way train. The principle has been adopted, in 
torpedo-boat destroyer wiiich has recently been cour ’’ ‘ 
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Btructed for our navy by Messrs Armstrong & Co. 
at Eiswick; and a Newcastle correspondent of 
the Shifting Gazette gives a remarkable account 
of the behaviour of the vessel during her trial 
trip. Scarcely bigger than one of the ordinary 
destroyers, she tears through the water, leaving in 
her wake wall of white-boiling water,’ At 
full speed she gave the impression of tlying over 
the waves without effort. ‘I saw her/ says the 
correspondent, ‘run out of sight to the north in 
twenty minutes, and reappear again steaming south 
in ten minutes, and I watched her turn com- 
pletely round so quickly that the eye was deceived 
in the inovement’ 

AEEIAIi STEAMSHIP. 

Major B, Baden-Powell writes to the Times 
. describing a visit he recently paid in Germany to 
the ‘dockyard’ where an aerial steamship of vast 
size is in actual course of construction. We have 
, all read so much about such contrivances* in the 
pages of Jules Verne and his hundreds of pla- 
giarists that we are not too ready to believe in the 
realisation of such a dream. But here we have i 
the evidence of an eyewitness that the shi}) is 
actually on the stocks, and is to cost when finished 
about seventy thousand pounds. It is made of 
, aluminium, and has the appearance of an enor- 
nious bird-cage. Upon this framework an outer 
skin is to be stretched, and in the enclosed space 
a number of balloons are to furnish the rising- 
power, The total lifting capacity will be ten 
tons, and in a gallery beneath will bo the 
engines to propel the monster through the air 
at an estimated speed of twenty-two miles per 
hour. If there were no such thing as a wind 
which bloweth where it listeth—and very often 
at a speed far greater tlian tliat stated— tlie 
aerial steamship might have more prospect of 
success than it seems to us to promise, 

LAGER BEER. 

Among the products ‘made in Germany’ wdiich 
seem to have taken a firm root in Britain is lager 
■beer, which, on account of its refreshing qualities 
.and ■ slight proportion of alcohol, has become a 
favourite beverage with many, Messrs Ailsopp of 
■ • Burton-on-Trent, one of our largest firms of brewers, 

, Miave determined that the deinaiul for such a light 
.shall • be met, and they have installed 
• ^ -'■Machinery for its production by a new process. 
Hith^'i'tO’the method of making lager has consumed 
and was therefore costly. The process 
involved Uwo'lermentations in separate vessels, of 
' ' ,Vifhiolt th^ first WUpied a fortnight and the 
,pi;podnd ’^smral"mQntlm. ^ By the Pfaudler vacuum 
which has been adopted at 
of manufacture Is -reduced 
at the same time the 
> ‘ brighter beer. The 

of the ,new process is the continu- 
th® carbon 'dioxide given off by 


the yeast through the action of a vacuum pump, 
while air filtered through cotton wool is admitted 
through the wmrt as required. Thus the yeast can 
perforin its work more quickly, and ‘wild yeasts/ 
and other organisms which might prove mischiev- 
ous, are altogether excluded. In this manufacture 
cleanliue*s3 is secured from first to last, even the 
racking into casks being done under pressure and 
seal. The apparatus erected at Burton — the first 
of the kind in this country — will have a yearly 
output of about sixty thousand barrels. 

STREET TRAGTIOH. 

Local authorities all over the country are 
puzzled to know what source of power to employ 
for traction on street tram-lines. The cable 
system answers well when there are no steep 
hills to climb ; but it seems to have been almost 
supplanted in America by electricity. According 
to the Electrical EngmceVj three liimdred and iifty 
million pounds have in the United States been 
invested in these undertakings, nearly ns large an 
amount as that invested in steam railroads. Then, 
again, there is a revival of coni]>ressed air for 
street w’ork, and ten cars driven by this agency are 
now runnhig in New York, We may note that 
some eight years ago, in North London, tram-cars 
were being run by compressed air ; but fur .some 
occult reason they were soon rejdaccil by horse- 
drawn vehicles. In tlie jUetropulis at the present 
moment omnibuses driven by benzoline eiigmes 
are in regular operation, and seem to meet with 
great support from the pniblic. Possibly it will 
take some years to determine which of all these 
systems is the best. 

BATING LIFE AT BEA. 

A prize of no less than four thousand pounds 
is offered by the heirs of the late Mr Pullok of Wash- 
ington to the inventor of the best ap])aratus for 
the saving of life at sea, ami is to be awarded 
during the Paris Exhibition of 1900. The money 
is deposited with the Security and Trust Com])aiiy 
of Washington, and will be paid over to the 
successful competitor when a decision shall have 
been arrived at by the appointed jury. Tlie total 
amount of tlie prize nmy be awarded to one 
person ; or, should several inventions appear to 
be of equal merit, it can be split up between 
them at the discretion of the Jury. Should it be 
decided to retain the jwize because no invention 
of sulficlent merit is sent , in, the jury will have 
the power to indemnify competing inventors in 
such amounts as may be deemed advisable. 

ANIMATED PHOTOGRAPHS AS WITNESSES. 

. During the recent international yacht-race, in 
which the Columbia proved the faster vessel, an 
interesting new departure was made in recording 
the details of the race. A biograph, camera was 
placed in position on board the committee-boat, 
and whenever the competing yachts came within 
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dangerous proximity of one another the iiiachine 
was set in motion so as to obtain a cinemato- 
graphic record of the exact positions of the two 
yachtSj ill case of a foul or other untoward 
occurrence. These pictures were strictly regarded 
as official documents, and would have been put 
in evidence had any dispute arisen. 

ABTIFICIAL PAYINa-STONES. 

A new method of making a durable artificial 
stone for paving purposes has been successfully 
introduced in Germany, and is likely to find 
employment in many countries. The basis of the 
pavement is, like that of many other systems, 
coal-tar. This is mixed with sulphur and heated, 
and to the plastic mass is added a preparation of 
lime. When cold, the compound is broken into 
fragments and mixed with glass or blast-fur- 
nace glass slag. Subjected to heavy pressure, the 
powder is moulded to any form required ; and it 
is found that its resistance to wear and tear is 
fully half as great as that of Swedish granite. 
The other advantages claimed for the paving is 
that its roughened surface gives a good foothold, 
that it resists changes of temperature, is not 
noisy, and is easily kept clean. 

NOW AND a?HBN. 

Sixty years' progress in steam navigation has 
brought many and great changes in the ‘ocean 
ferry’ which forms a connecting-link between 
ourselves and our Ainerioaii cousins ; and in 
Cassicr^s Magad^ie for November the iiiiproveinents 
arc summed up in a very concise inaiiiier. Speed, 
we are told, has increased from eight and a half 
to twonly-two and a half knots, with the residt 
that a journey to-day takes about thirty-eight per 
cent, of the time it occupied in 1840. Vessels are 
now three times the length, double the breadth, 
and have increased tenfold, in displacement since 
the year quoted ; while the engine-power is forty 
times as great. Coal consumption, measured per 
horse-power per hour, is only about one-third of 
what it was in 1S40. With the old type of 
engine and boiler each ton of weight produced 
only about two horse-power ; now, with modern 
twin-screw engines and high pressure, each ton 
of machinery produces from six to seven Ixorse- 
power. Had the modern engine been propor- 
tionately as heavy as those of sixty years ago, the 
machinery, boilers, and coal of such a vessel as 
the Cmnpcmia would have exceeded the entire 
weight of the ship as she floats to-day. These 
are some of the apt illustrations from an article 
by Sir William li. White, Director of Naval Con- 
atxuction to the British Admiralty. 

ARTIFICIAL SPONOE. 

]\tany natural products are, in these clays of 
advanced chemistry, so successfully imitated in the 
lahoratorj^ that the inanulacture of a sponge whicb. 
seems to possess all the valuable qualities asso- 


ciated wdth the real article will not perhaps excite 
the surprise which it surely would have done a 
few years hack. The process is patented by Dr 
Gustav Puai of Grate, and consists ijrincii>ally in 
the action of zinc chloride on pure cellulose. 
This action results in a pasty viscous mass, which 
is mixed with coarsely -grained rock-salt. Placed 
in a press-mould armed with pins, the mass is 
pierced through and through until it apjieurs 
traversed by a multitude of tiny canals, like the 
pores of a natural sponge. The excess of salts is 
siibsequentl}^ removed by prolonged washing in 
a weak alcoholic solution. The artificial sponge 
swells up with water, but turns horny and iiard 
on drying, just like its prototype ; it is emiueiitly 
adapted for filteriiig water for sanitary or indus- 
trial uses, and can be employed for all the pur- 
poses which are usually assigned to the animal 
product of the siibniarine rocks. 

TRANSVAAL DIAMONDS. 

It is not generally known that the diamond- 
producing region of South Africa is imt confined 
to Kimberley. The United States Con.siil at 
Pretoria recently reported that the output of dia- 
monds in the Pretoria disirii-t during the year 
1898 was valued at nearly nine tliouBanil pounds, 
the largest stone found luiving a weight of 38 
carats, Althoi,igh the .industry has not developed 
with any astonishing rapidity, it must be remem- 
bered tliat the first stone was discovered- at. 
Beitfouteiu only in August IS97. The value per 
carat of the Pretoria stones is sixteen shillings, 
against twenty-six shillings of those found at 
Kimberley, and thirty-four shillings per carat for 
the diamonds from Jagersfoiiteiii in the Orange 
Free State. The total quantity of diamonds found 
in the Transvaal in 1S9S was 22,843 carats, vahxed. 
at ^‘43,730. The stones found at the alluvial 
diggings are of tiuer quality than those foiiiid, as 
at Kimberley, in volcanic ‘pipes.’ A pure-white 
stone is sometimes of twelve times the value of 
a straw-coloured stone of identical weigiit Un- ' 
fortunately the war has caused n diamond crisii-, 
and hundreds of diamond-cutters in Antwerp and 
Amsterdam have been thrown kilo. 

CURIOUS EFFECTS OF LlGimiKG. 

Baron Ktiulbars write.s an interesting letter to 
KnoivktJge respecting the eflect of lightning upon 
trees and buildings. He says that if the whole 
surface of a tree is damp when the lightning strike^' 
it little harm, is clone, but if it is dry the spark"' 
will take the course of least resistance along the " 
damp wood beneath the bark, and the latter is ' 
blown oir by the steam suddenly generated as a 
result of. great heat Water steam at very high 
pressure is the force that generally causes, th^ 
actual disruption in a tree struck by lightning. 
The Baron quotes a curious case in which'., a . 
monumental column at Gatchina, in Kussia, %s ’ 
destroyed from much the same cause. It ww 
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fifteen metres high, and its stones were held to- 
gether l>y interior iron angles. After a period of 
very rainy weather much water had collected 
between the stones, and when lightning struck it 
the entire column was Llowii to fragments. . 

, this extraordinary case there is no doubt that 
the lightning-sx^ark, retained by the intervals 
between the iron angles, instantly produced a 
great quantity of steam of very high pressure in 
the interior of the damp column, and the latter 
was actually blown up by its exidosion.’ 

, COMPLETION OF THE TRANS-SIBERIAN AND 
CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY. 

The announcement is made that the great Trans- 
Siberian Hallway, with the important extension 
known as the Chinese Eastern Bailway, will be 
completed in 1900, and tbat trains will then 
be running from St Petersburg to Yladivostok 
auA Port Arthur on the Pacific. W. A, H, Ford, 
who describes the railway in McClure's Magmdne, 

: says that one of the possibilities of the Paris 

Exposition of 1900 will be a guard who will 
out at the railway station, ‘This way for 
: . trains from Paris to Port ArthuiV a distance of 
nearly ten thousand miles. The fares from Bt 
, Petersburg, to the Pacific have been quoted as 
twenty pounds first class, and loss for third class. 

. Already the number of emigrants passing east- 
■ ; wards 'through Cheliabinsk is two hundred thousand 
a year. Since Mr Geddie published his article, 
*The Great Siberian Railway,’ in this Journal for 
1807, remarkable progress lias been made, and 
there have been some adjustments of route at 
the eastern end. Russia has nuinaged to engineer 
: A a sliorter way through Manchuria to Port Arthur, 
which has this advantage over the original ter- 
miiuis of Vladivostok (the ‘ Glad Far East ’), that it 
is free of ice all the year round. Since this took 
place the importance of Vladivostok has been 
, sominvhat lessened. The Chinese eastern section 
begins at Kidalova in Siberia, and runs south- 
i ^ . east for six bundred miles to Harbin, a place 

which has sprung up with great rapidity, and 
it . is prophesied, will be the Gliicago of 
II i . Koith Asia. Here, five hmidred miles from 

^ ' Yladivostok, it crosses the Sungari River, and 

t , ' goes south six hundred and fifty miles to Port 
A branch from Harbin connects with 
I ' 3 soutii of Harbin there will also be 

' ; i;. , bmnches to Gerin and Kewcliwang, and thence 
’ Pekin, Who could have dreamt that the end 

, wdtneaa the cajiital of China 

' connected by mil with Europe? 

A'v Tlic Chinese eastern section, w’hich is being 
i'";’. o’ tuili with great rapidity, must always have a 
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last .section, was ^cleverly secured for . America. 

FHode, ^ of .the Engineers’ Club of 

■ "Russian 


engineer-in-chief, w’ho 'was on survey in Manchuria, 
According to l^Ir Ford, the American pickaxes, 
hammers, and shovels are of better quality tlian 
those of European make, with the result that 
shijiloads of American railway plant, with loco- 
motives, &c., arrived during 1808, The contract 
for the bridges was also placed in America. W'itb 
the completion of the railway it is believed direct 
steamship communication will he started between 
San I'rancisco, Vladivostok, and Port , Artbur. 
Portland, Oregon, is only some six tboiisand miles 
by sea from Port Artbur. This, the longest railway 
in the wmrld, is to cost at least thirty million 
pounds. What share, ^ve may ask, is Great Britain 
to have in these new fields for commercial enter- 
prise ? America has been first in the field : will 
she continue to lead ? 


LIGHTHOUSE ON THE FLANNAN ISLANDS. 

Those wilo perused Mr Gibson’s account of a 
visit to the Seven Hunters, or Flannan Islands, 
in our November number, will be glad to hear 
that a light was exhibited on 7th December from 
the lighthouse which has been erected by the 
Commissioners of Northern Lights on Eilean 
Mor, one of the Flannan Islands, situated north 
and west eighteen and one-third miles from Gallon 
Head, we.st coast of island of Lewis. The liglit 
has a group of liasliiiig white lights, showing two 
Hashes in quick succession every half-minute, and 
its power will be equal to one hundred and forty 
thousand standard candles; it will be visible all 
round, and elevated three hundred and thirty feet 
above high-water spring-tides ; and it will be seen 
about twenty-four nautical miles in clear weather. 
We may hope that the new .light will safeguard 
ships in this dangerous vicinity. 


A CATHEDRA L. 

Thu Minster’s mystic walls uprear 
In Time’s rich lines against the sky ; 

■ Fair sentinels that, year by year, 

Have watched slow centuries go by. 

Within such perfect calm doth reign 
As by no word may lie exprest ; 

For though without men war with pain, 

Here weary souls awhile may rest; 

And, resting, gather .strength anew 
’Mid dim memorials of the past ; 

The Faith our fathers held holds true, . 

0% diverse ways Love’s light to east. : ' . 

0. M..PAm. ■' 
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By Mrs Hamilton Syngis. 

CHAPTER I. 


HAD run clown to spend Friday 
till Holiday witli iny cousin C/issy 
Donnitliorne at her pretty lioiiie 
in Hariipsliire. I particularly en- 
joyed ni}^ little visits to Cissy. 

If there was one house where the 
especial weakue.sses of man-nature were uiuler- 
stoodj it was at The Grange. The claret was 
Chateau Lafitte, and was warmed to the exact 
temperature. The house was old, interesting, 
and comfortable. The cooking was without 
blame. 

Cissy was a widow, witli a handsome income, 
pretty lluliy hair, blue eyes, and a charming 
manner. I alway.s felt comfortable and at home 
with Cissy ; and she had a way of asking my 
advice, whiclj, though I knew she did not always 
take it, I found ver}’' engaging. As for trying 
to describe lier any further, heaven forbid that 
I should make such a venture. The many 
years I have known her have only served to 
whet my interest, certainly never to assuage it ; 
and I will only add that I rarely refused an 
invitation to come and stay with her — if I 
could help it. 

I had brought down a fidend with me — a 
rather clever young journalist, who was con- 
sidered very ‘rising.’ Cissy had met him when 
dining with me at the ‘Dieudonnd’ one day, and, 
having taken a fancy to liim, had asked him 
to accompany me. 

Boiiamy was what is called a very good fellow ; 
he was good-natured, and interested in every- 
thing going on around him, and was very 
popular with everybody. If he had a fault, it 
appeared to me he was a little opinionated, and, 
for a quiet man like myself, was rather too 
energetic. 

We had not been long in the house on tliis 
particular Friday, when I saw that Cissy had 
something ou her mind. Though I am not 
No. X10,~»VOL. III. {All Rights 


very quick at noticing those sort of things, I 
could not help seeing that she only kept her 
attention to the conversation witli aii effort* 
It was evident that her thoughts were wandering 
elsewhere, Now, Cissy very rarely' allowed hei'sedf 
the luxury of wandering thoughts ; ur, at any' rate, 
if she di<], it was not observable to the onlimaw 
eye. 

I wondered what it could be. Cissy'^s life was 
upon such very comfortable lines. Though she 
had had a trying three years of married life, 
ending in the death of her husbantl under veiw 
painful circumstances, yet since that period 
she had had an uninterrupted career of peace. 
Pretty, popular, and with plenty of money, with 
two healthy children on whom to lavish her 
ailection.Sj everybody felt that Cissy was now 
able to enjoy herself. She had a nature, too, 
which did not worry itself about trifles ; and wonw, 
with many women, takes all the advantages of 
good fortune away. 

There was another visitor in the house, a 
Miss Ilarborough — a plain girl, with «‘i good 
figure, who talked rather well Cissy ahvay.s had 
either a pretty girl or a clever girl staying with 
her, or one who ‘did’ something or other. The 
present example played and sung ; and, as Bonamy' 
dabbled in music amongst other things, they got 
on well together. They talked over all tlie 
great composers during dinner, and afterwards, 
when we returned to the diwing-room, were 
entirely absorbed in exchanging musical eiuotioiis 
at tlie piano. 

Cissy and I sat listening to them in front of 
the cheerful wood-lire. In the interludes we luul 
talked about the new pair of roans I had had 
the privilege of buying for her, and the respective 
merits of preparatory schools for her nine-year-, 
old son, Toiumy^ 

‘Bertie,’ she said presently, after a paiise^i 
during which Miss Harborough had sung ‘Poppy- 
Akwwed] Jak. 6, 1900* 
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Land/ ancl Cis«y*. liad stared into tlie fire — 

* Bertie, come nearer. I’ve somefcliing to tell 

I was Mlwa3>'s treated as an incorrig-ible 

: = | - bachelor by my female relations. They con- 
i' fideci in me with a charming candour, and 

;|, . treated me -with a lialf-pi tying, .half-playful 

. : afiection whicli was either pleasant or the reverse 

I , 1 ,.^ ■ according to my inner feelings towards them. I 
;j • got up and sat at the foot of the sofa, while she, 

|j . 1 j \ bcr nest of yellow cusliiona, leant a little 

Ij , . - . towards me, 

i||! Jl i: feyv' ■ ^ ^Bertie, I am dreadfully worried. My diamond 
I . i .:r . necklace has di.-appeared. The valuable one. 

.Ton know it/- 

^ ' ‘.disappeared l ’ I repeated, aghast. Of course 

1 ; ; •; - ^ it. On stale occasions it blazed forth in 

|;r ; i^pon her neck. It was of great 

L' - , . f- --v-'. value, and was strictly entailed. Its loss would 
|| ; I ' her to replace it, or as neaily as she 

T could do so. 

I f b ' ‘ Tes ; but I have told no one at present- — I 

j j. ; have reasons,’ said Cissy, 

-'v||’' f f have told no one? Yon ought to tell 

fill |, ' ' . Scotland Yard at once. Each lionr of 

delay diminishes the chance of finding it’ I 

Tf;-; : . , , ' ’ 

‘Tea, I know, all that. But there U some- 
I thing q[neer about it. It is very mysterious, 

ijf. I There was no trace of the room being bi'okeii 

If I everything was just as I left it. So it 

M r|‘ . V must 1)0 - some one from* inside the house, you 

ill I ' Bee.’ 

!|J' I How did it happen?’ I questioned, eagerly- 

fi ' I ” ‘Tell, it was like this. 1 wore it two days 

I r ' Orme.sby$’ dinner. I had it on when 

if, ^ returned, I know for certain, because .somethimf 

^he clasp, and I had quite a 
: I ^ Henning had gone to bed-^ 

:-rt ' f needn’t sit up, as she laid a 

‘ f ^ 

.1 r ■ ' ‘ I ineried. I Mt so 

. j( , nded with Uie seriousness of the loss that I 

t ®e“i’« 8 lr heard the music. 

If^ell, I am a little careless, as you kiiou ’ 
Cissy, with a charming frankness, ‘and I 
f TOS sleepy, and did not put it in the .o.afc I 

»k|'' SiHd’.f 

'quite J 31 UU 'l remember thinking to 
heard it said that the ®fest 
sometimes quite an ordinary place, 
Hfifcfc*’, would think it would be there 

"^IndT’ l^*’' straight to 

admitted her delin- 
^ * '®"ays hjjd very good reasons for 

«tt«e Idid.^ I lumted everywhere. 


'f 1 1 1 ’ ' 
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Not because I expected (,o find it, but because I 
couldn’t settle to anything else. I know I put 
it in that drawer.’ 

‘And you told no one?’ 

‘INo; I knew 3^311 and Mr Bonain3' v'ere 
coming, and I wanted advice. You see, it must 
he some one in the house ; and yet — I hn siire--it 
ccm^t be. It is veiy perplexing.’ 

Cissy knitted her brows, a thing she rarely 
allowed herself to do, as .slie leant back in the 
cushions. 

"Now, I want 3^11 to oherve^ and tell me 
what you think. You are .so clever at reading 
peopleks characters.’ 

horn am I to oKserve?’ I asked, after 
modestl}'- disclaiming aii}^ such powers. But 
Cissy always prepared lier prospective servitors 
by a little judicious praise. 

‘A'myWy,’ she replied,- ‘though you needn’t 
suspect an3dx.)d3^’ 

T suppose it is one of the servants,’ I re- 
marked incaiitiou.s.ly, 

I in sure it isn’t ! ’ cried 1113" ^’ousin, very 
indignantly. ‘Pm certain they know nothirm 
about It. Tlioy would be greatly distres.sed if 
they knew. And they Inive nea.rlv all of them 
been here for ever so long. And wliat would 
they^ do With, such a thing ? They couldn’t 
sell It.’ 

‘Oil, there are pkmty of wa3'.s--^though, of 
course, it would not be easy uule.ss it was some 
one wlio knew how to set about it.’ 

tleddeclly™'^ servants,’ repeateil Cis.sy 

‘Still, f £iiu to observe everybody?’ 

‘Tes ; I suppose you. bad better,’ she admitted 
reiHctautly. 

‘Well, let us hegiii. First of iill there is’ 

I nodded my head in the direction of Miss 
Harborough at the piano, pointing as I did so to 
m3r finst ihiger, : 

‘ Of course it wimn’t she. It would be absurd > 
cried my cousin under lier breath. ’ 

I said nothing. With the notorious ‘Cliilbrd 
ca.se 111 my mind, Imwever, I did not feel I had 
a right to be so certain. 

‘Well, then, there are the children?’ 

‘Oh, there is no need to count them,’ said 

Cissy sweetly ; ‘they were in bed. Thev would 

not dream of such a thing— even, in fun. 
besides,, they would tell me at once all about 

‘dliore 13 a young lady I caught .sight of as 
I passed the schoolroom.. Their governess I 
suppose?’ ’ 

‘Yea; Miss Evans— a very, nice girl. I have 
known her all her life.’ Cissy :said the - last 
nords with emphasis. 

P S'* tliroiigh the servants 

as a matter of .form. What about them ? ’ 

, Oh, there is Jenkins —dear, old . thintr. Of 
course I couldn’t have Mm suspected. He is so ' 
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religious. lie prays for us all, I believe, lie’s 
a Wesley an/ 

‘ Yes/ I answered dubiously". I was not so 
overcome by these proofs of iniioceiicy us was 
my cousin, 

‘Then there is Emery, She is almost too 
conscientious. The oilier servants complain that 
slie looks after everything so tlmt they harLll}^ 
get enough to eat. And the kitcheiiinaid is 
the gamekeeper’s daughter — au exceedingly well- 
behaved girl, and preltyJ 

Cissy looked at me almost reproaclifully as she 
delivered the last words. 

‘ The upper-housemaid was recommended by 
Lady Trowel*/ she cuiiliniied after a pause; ‘she 
had been with them live years. The under 
one is delicate. 1 give her cod- liver oil. And 
she has no motherd 

I did not venture any remark for a iniiuite 
or two ; then I said, ‘ There is the footman, and 
you have a maid, I believe?^ 

‘Yes. i dont know much about the footman, 
I must confess. lie lias red hands, and I don’t 
like Ills manner. But Henning is a treasure. I 
never have to puijiile about what I shall wear. 
She always knows/ 

‘Well/ I said after a pause, ‘I suppose I 
must try and live up to my character ; though 
I ihoiiyht — you thought — I was nut parlicularly 
good at that sort of thing.’ 

I looked at her a little suspiciously, I suppose, 
for Cissy laughed. 

‘Now, there’s Bonamy/ I continued; ‘he’s the 
chap. It is just the sort of job he ’d loved 

‘Alii 1 thought so/ cried my cousin enthiisi- 
■astieally. 

‘ I suppose you really meant him all the 
time, only you didn’t wuint to — hurt my feel- 
ings'?’ I remarked, with an unusual biuvst of 
;■ perception. . , 

‘ Never inquire what a woman means,’ answered 
Cissy, giving my arm an alieciionate little ])at. 
‘Leave it in m 3 ’'stery ; it is so much more 
interesting. At any rate, I feel certain he will 
discover something.’ 

‘ He looks as if he saw nothing at all/ 1 believe 
1 said, with a faint tinge of jealousy. 

‘Yes; that’s the only wa^^ to observe/ said 
Cissy, witii a wise little shake of lim* pretty 
fiuli'y head. ‘Everything is hidden behind its 
contrary. Eor instance, I am often most wise 
when 1 appear most otherwise.’ 

‘I’m sure you are/ I replied warmly. 

Cissy siiiiled serenely. ‘Well, you may tell him 
all about it, and if he — neither of you-— notices 
anything by Monday, well send to Scotland 
Yard.’ 

‘ They will say it is three days lost/ 

‘ I don’t care what they say. It is xiiy 
affair/ 

, I knew that if she Iiad made up her nimd it 
■ would take a very fatiguing amount of, convineing 


argument to make her alter it. So I did not press 
the point. 

‘]Jo you sleep with your door locked?’ I 
asked presently. 

‘Nearly always, tliougli 1 sometime.s forget it; 
and I have had the u'iudrnvs arranged with very 
secure fastenings, and the sli utters/ 

‘ And you say there was no trace of any one 
entering from outside?’ 

‘None. Everything was just as it was left — 
no traces of any one. Eveii the dra^ver was not 
disarranged.’ 

At that moment the music ceased, and Miss 
Ilarborfuigh and Bonamy ciiine towards us. We 
entered into coiivorsatiou for a little while, and 
then the two ladies went to bed, and Bonamy 
and I retired to the smoking-room. 

I told him everything 1 had heard, and the 
way he listened W'as quite gratifying. His eyes 
were fixed upon me, or, at intervals, he leaned 
his head back in the low anu-chair and stared 
up at the ceiling. 

‘It is most extraordinary. We must get' at . 
the bottom of it/ he said eagerly, 

‘1 thought it would be in your line/ I re- 
li 1 arke d on cu u rag i n g 1 y . 

‘ i must think it over. I really should not 
have made a bad detective,’ he said meditatively. 

‘ There was that affair of my aunt’s, you re- 
ineiiiber I ’ 

I did reiiieiiiber. But 1 knew Bonamy liked 
to tell the story, so I asked him for the details, 
which described how lie Lad very successfully 
tracked down a burglar. 

‘ She wants you to notice everybody/ he said 
presently, as we resumed the subject. ‘ She must 
have suspicions.’ 

‘ 1 ’m sure she hasn’t/ I replied eoniideiitly. 

‘ She was ready to jump down my throat if 1 so 
much as looked suspiciously about anybody/ 

‘ That is very like a woman/ said Bonuiuy, 

You have had more experience with tiiem than 
I have/ I remarked deferentially. Bonurny was. 
considerably younger than I, but he had had 
three children, and luid just imiiTied his. second 
wife. 

‘ It comes to one/ lie said modestly. ‘ But it 
is possible — with wuineu — to be on the ‘ wrong 
tack.’ ' 

‘Have you any idea about it?’ 1 said at last. 
He liad relapsed into silence, accompanied by 
voiuiniuous puffs of tobacco. ' 

‘1 have several ideas/ he replied confidently ; ■ 

‘ but they are not sufficiently developed to discuss 
at yiresent/ 

We went off to other topics; and Bonamy, who 
is fond of pictiu'es, went into raptures over a 
little painting over the mantelpiece, with the dark”, 
ffgure of a man and some sheep against a lurid 
sunset. He talked of pictures that night, and 
also the next mornixig, and .appea;red as; if., he 
had quite forgotten we were occupied with any-,-; 
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thing heyidcs, I luyyelf hail thought of nothing 
elae hut the lost necklace. I was fond of Cissy, 
and also I felt interested. I even lay awake part 
of the night considering the inatler-~a thing of 
which I distinctly disapproved, as after a certain 
time of life one lias to he carefuL 

After breakfast Cissy showed us over the 
house, in consideration of Boiiaiuy, wdio was an 
enthusiast in all departineuts of architecture. It 
was an interesting huikling, in the Tudor style, 
with muliioiied windows and some stained glass, 
and many of the rooms were oak-panelled. One 
wing of it was shut up and never used. It was 
the room wdiere Sir Henry Doniiithorne, Cissy’s 
husband, luul died by bis own hand in a fit of 
madness, having attempted the nurse’s life and 
Cissy’s. It was supposed by the servants and 
people around to be haunted, and no one 
ventured near it. I saw Boiiamy look down the 
coiTidor which led towards it as we passed, but 
he did not say anything, as I had warned him 
about it, and Cissy hnmed past and took us in 
another direction. 

We went into the schoolroom on our way 
downstairs, and Bonamy, who was very much at 
home with chikireh, at once made friends with 
Gwendoline and Tommy. Cissy introduced us 
to Miss Evans— a tall, fair girl, with a pale face 
and rather an anxious uuiniier. ^Ve stood and 
chatted with her for a few minutes on the 
new methods of teaching, and intimated that we 
wished . we had had the advantages of a modern 
: ediicatian. 

* Miss Evans is a very successful teacher,’ said 
Cissy, who managed others much as she did my- 
self. ‘Even Tommy likes his lessons.’ 

Oix— I — say 1’ protested that young gentle- 
man, as he dilfced his chair back as far. as it 
was tiltahle. 

,‘He likes some of them very much,’ said 


Gwendoline, who was always ready with con- 
versation. ‘ But he thinks it sounds better to 
pretend he doesn’t. I myself don’t see anything 
to be ashamed of,’ she atlded as she tossed back 
her wavy hair, Gwendoline was very like her 
mother. 

Miss Evans was not listening to her pupils’ 
remarks. She was staring out of the window, 
I noticed that Buiuiniy fur an instant scrutinised 
her face as he talked to the children. 

At luncheon Cissy informed me that she had 
ordered the mail-phaeton, ami was going to take 
me over to Craveiisw ond, a pretty place some 
seven miles distant. 

‘ifd wishes to stop at home and photograph,’, 
she added in a whis23er to me, gla.ncing at 
Bonamy, who was repleiiisliing Tommy’s plate 
with checvse-cakes, as he talked to Miss liar- 
borough. 

‘Tlie light will be excellent. I shall do 
several of the house,’ he remarked presently. 
‘And may I take some of the interiors? I sliould 
like the library, with the rose and portcullis 
ceiling, and that (|uaint little room oil the spiral 
■stairs.’ , 

‘That is my room.’, said Miss Evans quickly. 

‘ Oh, I beg your pardon,’ replied Bunamy. ‘ I 
wouldn’t disturb you on any accv>\uit.’ 

‘But you’ll be taking the children for a 
walk — won’t you?’ said Cissy as she helped 
Gwendoline to some pudding. ‘ And I should 
like that old fireplace photographed ; I believe it 
is the oldest in tlie house. I’m sure you won’t 
mind.’ 

‘Oh, certainly not,’ answered the girl. But 
as she glanced at Bonamy I felt instinctively 
that she did mind, or else that for some reason 
she very much disliked him. I could not 
be sure which. It struck me as being rather 
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the aspirant for diplomatic honours 
there are sundry qiialilications neces- 
p| sary for his success, in the first 
place he must possess an inordinate 
amount of patience; though, if he 
-y any other walk , of life, lie 

wiU" probably-' be told that that is necessary, 
. - Then He must have a private income of, at least, 
U v. four. Hundred a year. Besides these two qnalifica- 
tipus,4ie must be an aecomplished linguist, and 
^ ■. ‘must possess both the ability and the desire to ‘lie 
■/ ; ani, roar’ for his country. With these (pialities 
, and a certain amount of influence, he will, after 
" training at Downing Street, be given a 

legation, where lie 
g^t 'plemty of work and little fame. The 
. ,, member of the {Jorps Diplomatique has, 


huwever, this atlvantage over Ids foreign brother, 
that on the Continent a great deal of notice is 
taken of the diplomatic service, whilst in England 
it is a negligible quantity. It is doubtful if 
any Englishmen, save, of course, those, who have 
intimate dealings with them, know the names of 
more than two of the Ministers representing 
foreign nations at the court of Bt James. On 
the other lunul, diplomatists on the Continent 
live in a blaze of glory. Those amiable old 
diplomatists, famous after-dinner story-tellers that 
only foreign , conn trie.s seem able to produce, are 
never more pleased than when they are accredited 
to the court of St James ; whereas . the same 
appointment would be perdition to a 
active, forty-year-old diplomatist. It may seem 
strange, except to those ' of about the' same age, 
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to call a diplomatist of forty years of age 
young ; but the youngest diplomatist in England 
is the Minister representing what we are pleased to 
call the youngest countiy, Japan, and he is just 
forty-oiie. There is only one younger Minister 
in all the courts of Europe, and he is also a 
Japanese Minister, only thirty-six years of age. 

To the general public the most important thing 
about an ambassador is his dress, and the most 
important thing about his dress is his sword. 
The blade of tlie sword is a rapier blade, with 
the blunted. The use that the sword is 

put to, ill addition to its trick uf tripping up its 
wearer, is usually the harmless one of poking 
fires ; one diplomatist is said to file his bills on 
his sword when it is not otherwise engaged, and 
a standing witticism of the Corps Diplomatique h 
that the Kussian ambassadors use their swords to 
file broken treaties, which is said to account for 
the inordinate length of their weapons. In very 
few cases has the diplomatic sword been a ser- 
viceable weapon. Many years ago, when relations 
between France and Germany wore strained, the 
members of the German Legation in Paris are 
said to have adopted cavalry swords for the better 
protection of a member of one of their royal 
families, who iniluckily happened to be in Paris 
at tliat time. Again, a few 3^ears ago the 
Japanese Minister in China substituted an old 
Japanese sword-blade for his dull rapier. The 
Japanese sword-blades go through innumerable 
processes in the course of making, and are the 
finest in the world, being able to cut through 
iron like paper. The Japanese Minister is re- 
ported to have said tliat with one of these by 
his side he would not mind being taken into the 
coniideuce of a mandarin. An ambassador on his 
entrance to the diplomatic service usually pur- 
chases a court suit, and as he rises adds the 
fresh orders and extra bits of gold lace. This 
•course is economical ; but it has one fault. 
Whilst the suit remains the same size, the ambas- 
sador usually has a teudeiicy to corpulency— a 
tendency fostered by dinners and after-dinner 
convivialities. In England, when ambassadors 
•attend ibe levees held by tlie Prince of Wales, or 
by some other member of the Royal Family 
deputed to take his place, they wear trousers 
with a broad gold band running down one side 
•of the legs— trousers that closely resemble those 
worn by certain attendants that can be seen 
standing outside licensed liouse.s of refreshment 
When, however, an ambassador appears before the 
Queen he has to ’wear knee-breeches. A few 
nations, for the must part unimportant ones tliat 
pride themselves on being up-to-date, have refused 
to allow their rep>resentatives to follow this anti- 
quated custom. In these cases the diplomatists, 
seeing, that they must wear something diflerent 
from their everyday dress, have decided to wear 
lavender-coloured trousers with broad gold bands 
running down tlie seams. If they had only come 


under the iiiliuence of William Morris, they might 
have chosen the more regal purple as the colour of 
their nether garments. 

There are two peculiarities of the American 
diplomatists. The first i.s, that they are eveii 
worse paid than the Englisii diplomatists. The 
other is, that their ambassadorial dress is the 
common or garden evening-dress, with the dif- 
ferent orders scattered over it. Euth of these 
peculiarities are sore points with American am- 
bassadors. Those who saw the Diamond Jubilee 
procession will prohabh" remember a carriage 
containing a geiitlonian wrapped up on that 
sweltering day in an Inverness cape. He was the 
American Minister. Seeing the incongruity of 
appearing in evening-dres.s at a ceremony taking 
place in the middle uf the <lay, while every one 
else ■was resplendent in gold lace, orders, and 
ribbons, be shielded himself from the piercing rays 
of the sun willi a thick Inverness cape. The first 
envoy of the United States was Eenjamih Frank- 
lin, master printer. He presented himsedf at the 
splendid court of Louis XVL at Versailles. On 
this occasion the French king 'was wearing a coat 
embroidered with diamonds ; the di«amouds on the 
coat alone were valued at forty thousand pounds. 
His courtiers were attired in the same luxurious 
fashion. Fi*auklin appeared in his »Saiiday best: 
a brown homespun cutawav’, something like our 
evening - dress with the swallow-tails cut oif, 
brown smalls reacliing to the knees, a white ker- 
seymere waivStcoat, rough woollen stockings, a 
pair of thick-soled shoes with .silver buckles, old- 
fashioned frill, fob, &c. A suggestion, worthy 
of American conception, has been inadie that tlte 
amhassudorial dress of the American Ministers 
should be a replica of that which Franklin wore 
on his first appearance at Versailles, The only 
people tiuit have any objections to raise are the 
j\Iini.sters who will lun'e to wear the dress if the 
idea is adopted, I'hey iinagiue they will be too 
miudi like wallcing advertisements. Another sug- 
<go.stion, due to the war-fever, is that all American 
ainbassadoi’s should weai* the imiforin of a general 
of the United Slatci.s army. Not only are America’s 
representatives to liave the dress, they are to have 
the rank of general, with all the rights, dignities, 
and privileges thereto appertaining ; this, perhaps, 
is one of those little things that ludj> to .show the 
trend of American feeling. 

A curious privilege of an ambassador is that he, 
and he alone, when di.smissed, may turn his back to 
the sovereign to whose court he is accredited. The 
mode of procedure is as follows *, When the ambas- 
sadors audience is over he waits to be dismissed by 
the sovereign, (There is only one instauce" of a 
sovereign— the Emperor of Ru.ssia— being dismissed 
instead of giving a dismissal ; and then he was 
not di.sinissed ]>t an ambassador, but by ; the 
peaceful journalist to whom he had granted an 
interview.) When dismissed the ambassador bowsy 
retires three paces, bows again, retires 
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three paces, bows a third time, turns on his heels, 
and walks to the folding-doors. But it is felt 
that more polite methods sliould obtain when the 
reigning sovereign is a w’onian. To turn his ])ack 
is to he discourteous, to walk backwards is to 
resign a privilege ; the ambassador retires side- 
wap, like a crab; he keeps one eye on the 
sovereign, and with the other tries to see the 
door. He thus shows politeness to the sovereign 
and at the same time retains one of his privileges. 
Ah the ambassador is usually an aged gentleman, 
often shurt-sigliled, he sometimes fails to reach 
the door, and comes into collision with the wall 
instead. It is surprising Iioav some of the younger 
members of tbe court contrive to maintain tbeir 
composure at these little incidents. 

, Another privilege of ambassadors is the right 
of; being ushered into the royal presence through 
folding-doors, both of wliicli must be flung wide 
open. Ho one except an ambassador can claim 
tin's privilege ; tlie most any non-ainbassadorial 
person can expect is that one of tlie leaves shall 
.be opened to him. The reason for tliis privilege 
is not .known. There are certain irreverent sug- 
gestions that have been made; but we prefer to 
be silent with regard to them. Another privilege, 
capable of causing great incoiiYcnience, is the 
ambassador's right of admission to the sovereign 
at any hour of day or night. Thus the I\riinster 
.representing some little laiukrupt state could go 
down to Windsor and demand an audience at 
four o’clock in the morning. Tlie audience would 
have to bo granted, tlioiigh it could bo delayed 
by the exercise of iiigonuity. 

With regard to (he use of Britisli embassies to 
Englislmieu travelling abroad, tliei-e is one privi- 
lege didlcult to obtain, and not worth much when 
■it is obtained. If you are going to a foreign 
country, you inform some influeutiai friend in 
the Foreign Ollicc of tlie fact. He will send you 
what is known as the Ssoup ticket.’ This intro- 
duces you to the British Minister at the foreign 
capital you happen to be going to. The Minister 
on receiving tliis hsoup ticket’ will invite you to 
dinner— dunier- and no more. That is the 
advaiitaga , of having a friend in the .Foreign 
Oflke. TJm Americans are the only people who 
make .much use of tlieir consuls and ambassadors. 
Most of us know llm coolness of the American 
,ghi . either by experience or by hearsay. The 
poppa’ of -one American girl happened to control 
number of votes. Whenever his daughter 
game .'over, to Europe she used to .send her trunks 


and other impedimenta along to the American 
Embassy. They were always taken in. The next 
elections would have been rather awkward if the 
ambassador had refused. 

The ground on which a foreign legation stands 
is considered as belonging t-o the country %Yhose ling 
floats from the legation roof. Bupposing a member 
of a foreign legation in London committed a 
murder, all we could do would be to ^suggest’ (a 
favoirriie diplomatic word, always used, except in 
relation to China) that the oOVrider should ]>e 
sent hack to his native country and x'luiiished 
there. Some time ago, when a corf a in gentleman, 
whose name was well known at the time, was 
kidnapped into the Chinese Legation, an inspector 
from Scotland Yard immediately proceeded thither 
and released the prisonei’. Tliis was a most 
serious breach of international law, and was in- 
tently discussed k’n diplomatic circles,’ Bince the 
Chinese Legation is part and parcel of China, an 
invasion of the Celestial Empii‘e was thus made 
lyv a Scotland Yard official. One almost forgets liow 
long ago it is since llm Aluzzling Order wm.s first 
issued ; but shortly after the iucej-ktion of tliat order 
a housemaid ‘attached' to a fo.reign legation took 
a pug dog, also ‘allaclied’ to the .same legation, 
out for a walk. She was stopped by a constable, 
who asked lier why the dog was not wearing a 
nnuizlo. The hou.semaid repliiM'l that the dog did 
not possess a muzzle, because it was a diplomaf ic 
dog. The constable rihspoiided that the dog was 
a pug, and that lie wa.s not a fool. The con- 
stable took the name and address of the house- 
maid. A few days later a .summons arrived at 
the legation. Tlie housemaid did not pi'csent 
Iier.self at the court, and the magistrate imposed 
a fine on lier. At last the foreign Minister went 
,(.o the Marquis of Salisbury about the matter. 
The result was tliat all the oiOcials connected 
w'ith the ca.se were reprimanded; and a ‘note’ 
was addressed from Lord Salisbury to all the 
legations in London, in which note Lord Salisbury 
said he had the honour to call attention to a 
certain order entitled the Muzzling Order, l^y 
which it was enacted that idl dogs, when taken 
into public places, should wear a muzzle over the 
head. Taking into consideration the present 
friendly relations existing between Her Britannic 
;Ma,jesty and the other Powers, might he suggest 
that, as a favour, all dogs belonging to the different 
legations should be muzzled when taken into the 
streets, or, if not muzzled, should be led on a 
leash ? 
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OF IlOTAL BLOOD. 

A TALE OF THE SECJLET SEBTICE. 
By William Le Queux. 

CHAPTER VL— IN CIPHER. 



passed. Accom- 
panied by tbe girl Primrose, I 
made a tour of the house ; but it 
evident that tlie dead maiTs 
udfe Iiad lied. Therefore, after full 
deliberation, I despatched the ser- 
vant with a note to the police station, asking that 
an inspector might be sent, but not stating any 
reason. I instructed the girl to remain silent for 
the present, and waited patiently until the .officer 
arrived. 

Then I took him into the drawing-room, and, 
when we were alone, said : 

‘An extraordinary affair has occurred in this 
house ; hut there are reasons why the matter should 
for the present i^emain absolutely secret—reasons 
which ''•vh,,: become obvious when 1 explain the 
of the parties coiicerned.’ 

He was a smart, vouiigisli, rather pleasant- 
faced man, avIio listened gravely while I related 
the wdnde of the facts. Ills brow contracted when 
I told him liow Lord j^facclesfield had instructed 
me to traved down to Eiclnnond and hear the 
statement of the man wlioin I had discovered 
dead, and lie gave vent to an exclamation of 
suspicion when I told him the story related by 
the girl Primrose. 

‘I hi see liiiu/ the inspector exclidincd when I 
had finished ; therefore 1 led the way across the 
hall into the small room where poor Gordon was 
stretclied out upon the red velvet couch. 

The officer, to whom a mystery of this de- 
scription and niagiiitude was not of everyday 
occuiTeuce, glanced quickly round the room, 
turned the body slightly upon its side, and then, 
noticing no sign of a struggle, exclaimed: 

‘I see no evidence of foul play. Do you?’ 

‘No,’ I answered; ‘none whatever. But this 
window was unfastened, and there in that tray 
is part of a freshly-smoked cigar,’ 

‘Strange,’ he said, examining tlie ashes close!}". 

‘That points to the fact that he had a visitor,’ 
I said. 

‘Why?’ 

‘ Because he 
cigax'eites.’ 

‘ All 1 ’ ol).served the officer. ‘ That may serve 
as a very valuable clue.’ Then passing into the 
dining-room, where the girl Primrose was stund- 
iiig, he submitted her to a searching cross- 
examination regarding her statement to me, and 
■ especially wutli reference to the tall, fair man 
ywho had called upon her mistress in the earlier 
pai't of the day. From the girl’s reply it ; was 


never smoked 


always 


quite evident that she was concealing nothing, and 
tliat she had been much more observant than 
one would have supposed a servant to be. It 
was also clear that she entertained some ill-defjned 
suspicion of her mistress, though of what neither 
of us could exactly make out. 

At length the inspector, whose name was Glass, 
sent for the divisional surgeon, who lived on the 
Hill a little lower down, and also for the plain- 
clothes officer attached to that station. 

Without dehiy the doctor, a stout, red-faced 
man, arrived, and, after the officer had given him 
a brief explanation, made a cursory examina- 
tion of the body. 

; ^ He must have died about two hours ago,’ lie 
observed, rising from his knees and pufilng 
after the exertion. 

‘There are no signs of viukiicel’ suggested 
the officer. 

‘None whatever. From all outward appearance 
death was due to sudden failure of the heart’s 
action.’ 

‘Natural causes?’ 

‘ I expect so. Of course I must make a post- 
mortem later, and then I shall be able to speak 
with greater confidence,’ the doctor ansivered. 
‘At present there seem no grountls to suspect 
that death was due. to violence. But his wife 
and the servants liave left, you sajL Strange, 
is it not?’ 

‘Yery curiou.s — very,’ answered Gdass. ‘I’m 
confident there’s some mystery or other; but’ 
what it k there’s certainly, as yet, noiliing to' 
show.’ 

‘Have you noticed this, doctor?’ I asked, taking 
up the Idotting-pad and lianding it to him. 

He toiiclied the yellow stain with his fiiigeiy 
snifl’eil it, and, after holding tbe |iad to the light 
and examining it carefully, .said in the luiccrUdn' 
tone of one puzzled : 

‘I wonder what W'as spilt here?’ 

. ■ ‘ Isift ■ it ■■acid,, ^of -some.^sori^ - 

‘Perhaps.’ Then, timiing to the inspector, he: 
added : ‘It ’will be better to preserve that. We ' 

■ YanP ; td^' analyse.^. 

I divined by the doctor’s nmiiner that he wffi*. 
undecided in his opinion. There were no marks 
of violence. It appeared as though poor Gordon,' 
having been sitting at his writing-table, became 
suddenly unwell, and while resting' upon' tlio: 
couch bad expired before he could summon' aid. 
Yet, if such theory wei"e true, why had thaii- 
voluiiiinoUvS document been burned, arid why had 
[ Judith, Ids wife, iled alter my nmval?- Was' ii 
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because, ignorant of Uordo]l^s death, she feared 
the exposure wliicli I had threatened ; or was it 
because slio knew of his decease, and had escaped 
before I could discover tlie truth ? ^ ^ 

About this time the detective was usliered iii 
by the girl Primrose ; and, after hearing a brief 
the facts, he looked at the body, 
and then wandered from room to room, discover- 
ing nothing. He expressed an opinion which 
to me was certainly an absurd one~~namely, that 
my friend’s wife, discovering that he had died, 
had sent out the remaining two servants, and 
then herself had gone forth to seek some inti- 
mate friend. It was quite likely, he declared, 
that a woman should do this, for her natural 
instirict is to seek some one to console her in 
distress. 

He, however, had no knowledge of the woman’s 
character, ’ and of course I did not enter into 
ttnnecessavy detail. The one thouglit possessing 
’ me at that moment "was a recullection of Lord 
Macclesfield’s doubt consequent upon the niyste- 
. rious statement which my friend had made. So 
startling and so utterly confusing had it been 
that his lordship had deemed it best that I should 
be aware of all the facts ore I set forth on my 
secret mission to Brussels, Tiie terribly sudden 
death of this man who had made the aivuudng 
revelations, whatever they were, w’as certainly an 
extraordinary development ; and it was, I saw, 
imperative that his lordship should learn tlie 
, truth at the earliest j^ossible moment, 

I waited an hour in that silent house where 
lay the body of my friend, but Judith did not 
return. There was, of course, no direct evidence 
that, he had died from any but natural causes, 
yet her absence increased our suspicion. 

Both servants returned in due course, and were 
dumb with auuizenieni on finding the house iu the; 
possession of the police. AYe heard tlioir story, 

• wdiich was plain and straightforward enough. 
'Their mistre.ss, after my arrival, had given them 
leave to go out, saying that Ann would return 
shortU, therefore they could remain out till nine, 

,, They had gone out together, and walked along as 
far as Kew Bridge and back. 

‘And you know nothing of your master being 
: ‘ in- tlie bouse when you WTiit out?’ the detective 
; asked of the cook, a responsible, middle-aged 
r.xJ.wontaui , , 

b'.'b- ‘Hq/ she replied. ‘.Ma.ster went out as usual 
A;-;. Aids morning,' and mistress told me that he would 

a' telegninv to' the 
uibout-' ten ■o’clock'?’ ''I 

asked. 1 

response. 

^;tluit' Gordon' had 'sent 
Street • Jiim- 
.was^ more ^ 

.avf ,wife,:Mo.uld.,have : kept . liis 
rthe: :^ervants. : .:;:The ' : deeper ^ 


we pi'obed tlie mystery the more inexplicable it 
became, 

‘Had you any idea that your mistress intended 
to go out?’ the inspector inquired of the cordv. 

‘None whatever. If she went out, Ann could 
not get in. She told me that slie would remain 
at home, as she had been out the greater part of 
the day and w'us very tired.’ 

Many were, the questions w’e put to the three 
domestics, hut tlieir knowledge threw no furllier 
light upon the m^^stery. Therefore, having given 
my name and address to the police, I left and 
returned at once to London, arriving at aterloo 
a little after ten o’clock. 

Witliout (kday I took a hansom, and twenty 
minutes later was admitted to the great gloomy 
hall of tlie Premier’.s fine mansion in Gro.svenoi‘ 
Sqiuu.’e. 

‘Is Lord Macclesfield in, BiuhU’ I inquired of 
the aged retainer wlio Itad spent all his life in 
the service of the family. 

‘Yes, sir; but he’s engaged. Is the business 
pressing?’ 

‘Yes; it’s oftlcial,’ I said. ‘Bend in my card;’ 
and I handed him one. 

‘Count Cusani, tlie secretary of the Italian 
Embassy, is with him ; and his lordship sai<l 
that I was not to disturb him. f’ln very sorry, 
.sir.’ ■ ■ 

‘Then I’ll wait,’ I said, and witliout furllier 
word walked on into the small cosy rtjom opipe- 
fiite, W'liereiu representatives of every nation in the 
world have, at one time or aiudher, sat awaiting 
the pleasure of the ruler of Europie. I knew the 
house well, liavirig many times had occasion to 
call there to see his lordship. Indeed, night and 
day lie was always visible on matters of pressing 
importance. His capacity for work was enormous, 
and his attention to duty a model for those junior 
clerks in the BYweign Office who preferred iu read 
tlie Times and smoke cigarettes to performing the 
work for which the couutiy paid them. Old 
Biuld, too, known to every foreign diplomatist iu 
London, from the Russiuu Ambassador down to 
the Liberian Minister, was a sharp-witted, amusing 
old fellow, of courtly manner and impressive voice ; 
and while I sat tlicre I chatted with liim. 

M liaven’t seen you lately, sir,’ the old man 
^lid presently. 

‘No,’ I amswered. ‘Of late I’ve been at Con- 
stantinople.’ 

‘Pooli 1’ lie exclaimed. ‘Sir Ricliard Uavis 
was there once, and Colonel Poole was once 
military attache Both gentlemen told me it was 
a horrid place. You’re better in London than 
there, they said.’ 

‘They were right, Budd,’ I laughed. ‘But when, 
you get a post abroad you have to put up W’ith 
the uncomfortable as wtdl as enjoy the comfort- 
able. I really believe you’d have made a good 
ambassador.’ ■ 

‘No, sir,’ laughed the old' man heartily, tor . 
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lie loved a joke. ‘I slionUlirt be able to take 
tilings so calmly as those gentlemen do. I'm 
afraid I should be for fighting, rather than for 
diplomacy.’ 

^Then, Biidd, you’d be a dangerous man,’ I said, 
while at the same instant an electric bell sounded ; 
and, begging me to excuse him, he went forth 
into the hall. 

The door being ajar, I heard the swish of 
silken skirts as a lady passed, and the stately old 
man opened the outer door and showed her out. 
Then I heard his lordship’s voice telling his man 
that he would see me in a few moments, 

'Who was the lady?’ I asked Biuld when he 
returned to me, 

‘ A stranger, sir.’ 

‘Young V 

‘Yes. Bather good-looking;’ and the old man 
winked knowingly. 

‘All, Budd!’ I said, ‘even thongli they call 
you an old fossil you’re as keen as a knife, and 
you’ve got a good eye for pretty women.’ 

‘When I was a youngster, sir, I was reckoned 

a bit of a don. But now’ and the old fellow 

pulled a long face and sighed without fini.shing 
his Keiitenee. 

I laughed. 

In the diplomatic world of London, especially 
among the feminine section of it, old Budd’s 
courtesy and the manner in whick he tucked up 
the pretty women in their carriage.s had long been 
a suliject of coinmeiifc. He wms iiglj^ and wizened, 
but he had the manners of a prince, and was as 
attentive to the ladie.s as their lovers. 

‘Did that lad}" who has just gone out give any 
card ?’ I inquired. 

‘Yes; but I was in a hurry and didn’t I'ead 
the name,’ he replied. Then he added : ‘ I fancy 
his lordship didn’t want to see lier, for she was 
only in liis room about two minutes, and wa.s 
then disniis.sed rather abruptly.’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘ I can always tell by the manner his lordship 
shuts the door whether he’s in a good humour or 
not.’' 

‘And he’s in a bad humour to-night—eh ?’ 

‘Yes, rather,’ he answered conlidentially. ‘Sir 
Thomtis Bidley, the Permanent Under-Secretary, 
has been here all the evening, and I fancy tlie 
outlook is .serious.’ 

Just then the electric bell again rang, and old 
Budd led the way to the large roomy chamber 
which I knew so well, the private, thickly- 
carpeted room of tlie trusted Prim e-Min istei' and 
Foreign Secreiaiy of Her Maje.sty the Queen. 

The three long windows were heavily curtained, 
and upon the two large writing-tables, littered 
with State documents and despatches, four green- 
sliaded lamps shed a zone of light, the remainder 
of the room being in semi-darkness. 

Within the circle of light was a leather arm- 
chair, and, ill response to hi.s lordship’s invitation, 


I seated my.self in it. It was not the fii'st time I 
had sat there ; and I knew how cunningly that 
chair was placed, so that the visitor had the 
ligljt upon him while the great statesman’s face 
remained in the shadow. As I looked across the 
table I only saw the pale, serious countenance 
.shadowy and indistinct in the gloom. He had a 
qnill in his thin hand, and had been signing some 
papers as I entered. On the farther side of that 
old-fashioned room, wherein so much of the business 
of the Ginpire was transacted, hung a large portrait 
of Her klajesty, just vi.sihle where the fitful glow 
of the fire fell upon it, and on a small table 
oppo.site was fixed tbe private telegraph instal- 
ment which enabled the Permanent Secretary at 
the Foreign Office to communicate with his chief 
at any hour, night or day. 

‘Well, Crawford, this visit is a rather late 
one,’ he exclaimed in a voice which betrayed 
impatienee. He usually worked alone at night, 
wilhout even a secretary, and I knew be hated 
to be disturbed. 

‘ I have to apologise,’ I answered ; ‘ but the 
matter is one which appears to be of pressing 
importance, in view of the confidence you have 
already reposed in me.’ 

‘And what is it?’ he inquired in a diy, calm 
tone. 

‘It is with regard to your instructions to see 
Gordon Climes before I leave for Brussels.’ 

‘Well, you have seen him?’ he said, glancing 
at me quickly with his keen, penetrating eyes* 
‘Yvdiat is your opinion regrading his statement?’ 

‘I have not been able to get any statement 
from him,’ I answered. ‘I regret to say that he 
is ’dead.’ 

‘Dead!’ gasped his lordship, starting from his 
chair. ‘Is this the truth, Crawford?’ he cried. 

‘Yes, unfortiinattdyj I answered. ‘I fouml him 
in his house alone, dead ; and from certain 
appearances a mystery appears to surround the 
cause of liis decease.’ 

‘Climes dead?’ the great statesman echoed. 
‘Impossible!’ 

‘He bad been dead an hour at least before I 
found him,’ I said. 

Ills lordship’s hand clenched as it lay upon the 
table before him. 

‘And that — that woman — what of her?’ he 
asked, with a look of firm determination upon his 
blanched face, and laying stre^^s upon the word 
‘woman.’ ‘Where is she?’ 

‘She has fled,’ I answered briefly. 

‘Fiedr he cried, standing glaring at me as' 
one dumfounded. ‘Do you mean that she has 
di.sappeaTe(l ?’ 

I nodded. 

‘Then hot an instant must be lost,’ exclaimed 
the controller of England’s destiny, touching the 
electric button upon the table. ‘The of our 
enemies lias been effected with an ingenuity and 
.swiftness absolutely incredible, England’s honour 
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is mTolved in this afTair, hovr deeply only myself 
and another are aware ; but at all cost our dij^mity 
and prestige must be pi'eservecl. This complica- 
tion is most serious, and creates a crisis the most 
acute of the many which have occurred during the 
period of my administration. Our enemies must 
be outwitted and crushed, or this will indeed he 
a sorry day in the history of onr Government and 
our country.’ 

At that instant the .private secretary entered, 
and his loivlsliip, addressing him, said : 

‘Get the Paris telephone switched on. I must 
speak with the Embassy at once.’ 

Matters were indeed serious, for, while the 
secretary was ‘ringing-up,’ his lordship took from 
a locked drawer a small volume containing the 
’ secret cipher code for despatches, and after con- 
sulting it carefully, wrote a long string of figures 
upon a sheet of paper. 

Presently, after the lapse of some ten minutes, 
and while I still sat there watching, the secretary 


announced they were ‘on^ to the Embassy in 
Paris, and that the First Secretary was awaiting 
his lordship. 

At once Lord Macclesfield handed his secretary 
the slip, whereupon the latter went to the trans- 
mitter and in a clear, mctdmnical voice spoke 
the usual formal preface, ‘ From the Marquess 
of Macclesfield to Lor(l Lyndhursi, Paris/ and 
afterwards carefully read out figure after figure 
with clearness and distinctness, repeating tlie 
message, so that there could be no possibility of 
error. 

‘End/ the secretary exclaimed, after concluding 
the unintelligible array of numerals ; and as he 
hung up the receiver the Ihiy bell rang off. 

Tims in those few brief seconds liad a secret 
despatch been sent beneath the sea, and Her 
Majesty ts ambassador in the French capital 
informed of the latest turn of events. 

Who could say wliat were his instructions, or 
what was contained in that cipher commiinicatiou ? 


■LIVINaSTONIA MISSION AND 'OENTIIAL 

By Dr GEOHcas BMlTil, C.l.E. 
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AVID LlVmGSTOKE’B desire was 
to reveal the sources of the Nile. 
He achieved the fur greater practical 
result of discovering and optming 
up the most important access to 
the heart of tropical Africa from 
the. mouths of the /Zambesi. Only forty years 
have passed since Lord Palmerston’s Government 
sent him. back to the scene of his earliest triumph 
.at the head of the Admiralty’s steamship Pioneer 
Expedition, with this despatch addressed to the 
chiefs by Lord Olareiidou ; ‘Ours is a great and a 
• Christian nation, and we desire to live in peace 
' with all men. We hate the trade in slaves. The 
’..Queen sends a small steam vessel to sail along 
.the river Eambesi, which you know and agreed to 
be the best pathway for conveying, merchandise. 
This is “God’s. higlnvajV^^ 

.. .Thus, in 1858, the British Goverument entered 
like • .south-east end of the great .Bift of Afnca, 
vwbich— by the Zambesi and the Shire, the four 
Nyasa, Tanganyika, Albert and Victoria. 

Nyahm, and the Nile— ends at the Mediterranean 
Seitr.. It .seems as if nature had hallowed the 
land .and water for the redenqHion 

'A I tropiehl Africa. Yet for some twelve cen- 

Mohammedans overran the 

,Sohdan 'and the ■ eastern coast-lauds, and the 

,Portl•^gue^e aealed up the Zambesi and tlie Bovmua 
A]|alnBtAhc rest of ChTistendom, the mute iuvita- 
‘ God’s Giigh way ’'was 
^he Scottish people, 
feet, Alvingiitonm Mission, in the last 
"^tihetekiife centhry, to be no longer 
.to . the .heiivenly. vision. , , > ' 
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Dr James Stewart wa.s the first to join I 
Liviugstujic at the .Liiabo liiouili of the Zamlmn 
early in 1802. Then an eager medical graduate 
of Glasgow and licentiate of divinity in the Free 
Church of Scotland, he went oiit, partly at liiS' 
own cost, to survey the river and lake couniry. 
The time for action seemed to be then premature. 
There wais a new upheaval of the slave-raidiijg 
interests, which resulted iu the cessation of the 
English Dniversities Mission under the Scutch 
Bishop, Mackenzie ; so Stevrart wa.s sent to Love- 
dale in the far south, to prepare that great 
institution to help in the new mission when it 
should be equipped. From 1858 the years pjissevl 
on, while Livingstone tramped tru],)ical xVfrica 
in his beneficent enterprise and geographical 
enthusiasm. His death and the burial of his 
body . in Westminster Abbey, while his heart 
lies at the head waters of the Congo, roused ail 
Scotland, The sixteen years from lvS58 to 1874: . 
were not lost. Again James Stewart was in 
Scotland, where he planned the new enterprise, 
raised the funds, and fairly :founded tlie Livings 
stonia Mission, bearing the anune of the master 
he had just, helped to bury in the Abbey nave,, 
consecrated by the dust of heroes.. 

The enterprise was at once missionary and 
national,, InT874-5 crowded meetings vveio held 
in Glasgow, : Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Dundee, 
at , which peers and judges like the first Lord 
MoncreifF vied with merchant- princes like Young 
of Kelly, Janies Stevenson, White of Overtoun, ; 
Sir. William Mackinnoiij Sir William) Hendot’son, 

■ ;Sir John Co’wan, Goats , p!.. '' l^aisle jq 
Macfie of Dreghorn, in practical for the' 
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cause of Africa. In tlie first year eleven thousand 
pounds were raised, of wliicli Glasgow gave 
half and Edinburgh one-third. Thci three Scottish 
Churches co-operated in the undertaking. The 
Free Churcli of Scotland organised the whole, 
led by Dr Stewart, who went on in advance to 
South Africa to prepare the way. The United 
Presbyterian Church supplied Di‘ Robert Laws, a 
man worthy of Livingstone and SteWxart, who has 
for twenty-five years developed the Mission to its 
present remarkable position. These two Churches 
sent out the first expedition to Lake Njasa, 
consisting of medical and artisan missionaries and 
the Ilala steamer, commanded by Mr R. Young, 
R.N., whom the Admiralty lent for the purpose. 
Tlje six were Dr Robert Laws, medical missionary ; 
George Johnston, joiner ; John M‘Fadyen, engineer 
and blacksmith ; Allan Simpson, second engineer ; 
Alexander Riddel, agriculturist, and William 
Baker, seaman. Dr Stewart himself joined at 
Algoa Bay the second expedition, consisting of 
tiiese reinforcements : Dr Black, second medical 
missionary ; John Gunn, agriculturist j Robert S. 
Ross, engineer ; and Arcliibald C. Miller, Aveaver. 
This party was also accompanied by Mr Heude]*.son, 
representing the Established Church of Scotland. 
It foiind the Livingstonia Mission successfully 
planted at Cape Maclear, at the south end of 
Ltdce Nyasa, which tlie Ilala had entered on the 
12th of October 1S75. In a ljrother.]y and business- 
like way its missionaries, already" houvsed and in tlie 
command of skilled and native labour, helped Mr 
Heiiderscjii to found his Biantyre Mission in the 
Bliire highlands to the south. Dr James Stewart, 
after a time, retired to Lovedale ; his cousin, 
a civil engineer of the same name, threw up a 
lucrative apixdntment in India to give himself 
to the Livingstonia M.ission j and Dr Laws became 
the trusted and now experienced leader of the 
Livin gstonia en ter prise . 

The two Missions found themselves, as they 
had expected, in a IsT)-man s Laud, among tribes 
of the Zulu and Kaffir varieties, who were either 
terror-stricken slaves on the lake and river shores, 
or bloodthirsty raiders swooping down from the 
healthier uplands. Yet the Zambesi, Shire, and 
coast approaches to the lake-coiiutry were com- 
manded by the Portuguese from Quilimane, whose 
admiustration was ob-striictive, while their claim 
to the hinterland was none the less annoying 
that it was ineffective, 

LTiilike Lord Clarendon, the Foreign Office of 
1875 refused Livingstonia a British Coiisul. Worse 
than either Portuguese or Zulirs, who never- 
theless favoured their infamous traffic, were the 
so-called Arabs from the coast. These scoured 
the country, setting tribe against tribe, and 
canying olf slaves at the rate of iiineleeu 
thousand a year, as officially reported, to supjily 
concubines and eunuchs to the Mohammedans of 
Asia. The Bcottisli staff, increasing every year, 
found itself exposed to the deadly malarious 


fever, whicli, in the form of the * black -water ’ 
scourge, seemed to strike down the healthiest and 
strongest. The heroism and the hardships of 
Dr Laws and his associates in the first fifteen 
years of the. Mission cannot be exaggerated. Yery 
wisely had Di^ Stewart drawn up the instructions 
which formed their code of laws, civil and 
ecclesiastical. As British subjects tliej’ were 
amenable to the nearest court, the Supreme 
Court of Cape Colony, tliousaiids of miles away. 
Yet the British Government gave them neither 
protection nor advice for a time, and then merely 
stationed a consular agent at Elantyre, The 
Livingstonia Scotsmen, guided by the Aberdeen 
caution and self-.sacrificing wisdom of Bohert 
Laws, made no mistake. Gradually the peoples 
of the western shores of Lake Uya^a, and even 
its upland.s, learned to trust them. Carrying the 
message of peace — Fm Evangclkticit^ including Fay: 
Britaimica — all around the fine but often stormy 
inland sea, three hundred and fifty miles long 
by sixty broad, the Ilala wais at once a hupe 
to the teiTor-strieken and a warning to the 
slave-trader. Indirectly only, the Alission as 
a mi.ssioii thins apjdied tlie principles of Je.sus 
Christ to slavery, and with a far more ra[>id .suc- 
cess than the old %Yurid of Boiuan pngani.sm ever 
w'itnessed. 

While evangelising and working at their irnhis- 
trial tasks at Cape ]\laclear, the luis.sioiuirms had 
two preliminary difficulties of no oidinary magni- 
tude to master before tliey could advance. They' 
must survey the lake and its we.stern and iiorthcm 
uplands, .leading the eastta’ii shore and Likoma 
Island to the renewed Universities Mission ; and 
they must master the langnages, especially the 
Byanja. Accordingly, important* contribnlions 
were made to geographical science by the voyages 
and trainpings of Dr Btewart and Dr Liuvs, botli 
F.R.G.S,, in 1877 ; by Mr J. Btewart, C.'E., and 
i.)r Laws in 1878 ; and by BIr J. Stewart 
and Mr John M.uir in 1879. In gsuhsequent 
years also other members of the Mission, such 
as Dr Elmslie and Alexander Bain, as well as 
Professor Henry Drummond, explored Hyasaland, 
south, by Chikiisi^s country towards the Zambesi, 
and norili up the Bongw'e and the great plateau 
to Lake Tanganyika and even Mweru and Bang- 
weolo* Thus prominent points and healthy .sites 
were selected for stations, the chiefs were con- 
ciliated, land was acquired, and the mediail and 
educatiomil blessings of the Slission were made 
knowui far and wide, Then Messrs J. Btewart 
and Yh M^Ew'an, C.E,, laid down their lives J 
in the construction of the Stevenson Bond from 
Karonga, the port at the head of Lake Hyasa, 
up to the ])lateau and on to the. southern shore 
of Lake Tanganyika. - ; 

Cape Macleaiv the climate of vyhich had elaiihed ' 
such victims as Dr Black, 'was soon left to the 
charge -of the first convert of the Mission, under 
the supervision of the Rev, Andrew . Murray, 
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wlio began a inis^sioii supported by tlie ]-)utcb 
Eclormied niiinstcrs of Soutli Africa, in kindly 
co-operation Avith the I^ree Ghiircli of Scotland. 
Band awe, a promontory on the west shore of Lake 
^ Kyasa, half-waj^’ up, was perniaueiitly occupied 
ns tlie chief missionary port, and l>rick hiiild- 
inga were erected there in 1881. Dr Laws there 
found himself among the Atonga people, \Yifch a 
new huigiiage to overcome. But far more serious 
was the fact that these tribes were the .slaves of 
the Zulu warrior.s in the uplands, the Ngoni. 
Tliese too must be won. For more than two 
years he and Dr W. A, Ehnslie, James Sutherland 
(from Wick), and William Eoyi (Dr Stewart’s 
kaftli* from Lovedale) lived and worked in peril 
of their lives, which, indeed, the two last laid 
down as truly as any martyr who suffered a death 
of violence. There is nothing in the whole history 
of the Church, not even in the dark ages of the 
conversion of tlie northern nations of what is 
now Christendom, finer than the story told all 
too modestly by Dr W. A. Elmslie in liis hook, 
Among the Wild Ngoni (Edinburgh, 1899). Only 
the supernatural, working through such men and 
their successors, the late Dr Steele and the present 
Donald Fraser (of Glasgow) can aecouiit for the 
transformation. When making the Stevenson 
Bead, James Stewart had opened a station at 
Jtfwiniwandu on the plateau, and soon after Dr 
Cross began seUlements on the slo])es of the 
Livingstone Bange, up from the Songwe. But 
the time of the partition of Africa had come, 
from the action of Germany at Zanzibar, The 
vast country, from the east coast opposite that 
island (.d ours, back to the lakes and down to 
llie Bovuimi, was declared by treaty to belong to 
our Teutonic kinsfolk, and the Songwe became the 
boundary between us and tlniin. Transferring the 
new sSiations there to the Moravian Society, who, 
-followed by the Berlin Missiion, took possession 
of the Livingstone Mountains, the Liviiigstonia 
Mission made the important port of Karoiiga its 
headquarters at the north end of Eyasa. 

Now, in 1838, came the elimas; of the struggle 
between Christian civilisation and Mohammedan 
slave-raiding. It had been seen very early that, 
in the absence of a government and of civilised 
facilities of any kind, a secular company was 
■ .required to work parallel with the Livingstonia 
Mission, supplying lawful commerce to push 
out the slave-trade. The same merchant-princes 
.of . Glasgow who did so much for the Mission 
;., ,forn-\ed Jhemselves into the African Lakes Gom- 
.. ^./panyj m\r the African Lukes Trading Corporation, 
i'.’ a eapital .of' one. hundred and fifty thousand 
< . qmimdsv, For years the shareholdex^s took out 
; ...tbeil' dhddends in philanthropy alone, but last 
;ye^r they received seven per cent. Besenting the 
. . :actiom of the two inftuences, the spiritual klission 
I ,;;f:ncl the commercial company, three leaders of 
srythoAfab slave-faiders resolved to extinguish both. 
, stodkacled themselves ^ over 
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against Karonga, and slopped the whole progress 
of the previous thirteen years. The Lakes C,'Om- 
pany, by its heroic managers, ]\Iessrs John ami 
Frederick Moir, bravtdy set itself to extinguish 
the enemy and rescue the Konde and other peoples 
whom the Arabs we,re harrying. Colonel (then 
Captain) Liigard was invited by tlie Ihltish 
Consul to join the I^loirs, save Karonga, and clear 
the land, which then owned no ruler’s authority. 

How splendidly, yet humanely, this was accoin- 
plished, with one gun, Colonel Liugard tells in 
The Eise of our East African En^nrc (Edinburgh, 
1893). The way was now clear for the step which 
the action of the other Christian Powers had led 
us to delay too long in taking — the estaldishment 
of the Protectorate of British Central Africa. 

The Livingstonia Mission— that is, the self- 
sacrifice and the consecrated genius or David 
Livingstone, Dr James Stewart, and Dr Hubert 
Laws— had created a great British colony, extended, 
by North Rhodesia under the South African Com- 
pany, over an area as vast as the German Empire. 

As ill 1874, the Scotcli Churclies again united, this 
time wdth the English Universities IHission, their 
friendly neiglihour on Lake Nyasa, to ask the 
British Govurnmeut to do its duty. l\lceting 
Members of Parliament under Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh in London on the iJ4th <4’ April 
1888, their representatives, with whom were tlujsc 
of the Pioyal Scottish Geographical Society and 
the Anti-Slavery Society, urged three re{|iiest3 : 

(1) to impress on Govenimeiit facts as to the 
increase of the slave-trade in connection -with 
political changes at Zanzibar, (2) to secure free 
transit for British goods on British vessels from 
the coast to the interior, and (3) to declare 
Nyasahind from the Ruo northwards a sphere of 
British iiillnence. When the .Foreign Oiliee saw 
the report of the enthusiastic meeting next murn- 
ing, Lord Salisbury atoned for all past delays 
and dangers by inviting the Mission dejuities to 
meet him. Hud not Lord Palmerston’s and Lord 
Clarendon’s action in 1858 shown the Yvay I The 
Zambesi was again officially declared to be ‘ God’s 
highway’ for all nations; and hy 1891 Biltish 
Central Africa, under its own chief commissioner, 
was a fact. 

As a mission to the dark races, that which so 
worthily hears Livingstone’s name may claim, in 
this the twenty-fifth year of its operations, to he 
the most thorough and complete in its methods, ^ 
and the most rapidly and permanently successful 
iu both its direct and its sccomlary results, of all ; 
Christian missions, ancient and modern. The six 
methods are, for men and women, preaching - i 
and teaching, translating and printing, medical | 

and industrial, with the one aim of creating | 

Christian communities and nations. All six are - i 
combined by ibis one organisation with a vigour ;,j 
and a unity seen elsewhere chiefiy in separate 
agencies. Preaching has the direct and imTue- v i 
diate aim of convei'sions, resulting in a self- ' ' 
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governing, a self-supporting, and a self-extending 
native Oliurcli. Here, before the ej^es of tliis 
generation, tlie process has been evident and rapid, 
in a waj rarely’' seen elsewhere. How soon may 
a new mission be expected to see true and work- 
ing converts ? The question shuts out the old 
system of mass movements such as brought into 
Cliristendom our fathers and consolidated the great 
Russian Church. On the individualistic system 
of at least Scotch missions, the early result must 
])e slow, but all the more thorough and certain 
in the future. In British Central x^frica the first 
Chiiiyanja convert dates from 1881, six years after 
Laws began his Bible translation ; in 1883 there 
were nine, of whom two were women p in 1889, 
forty -eight ; in 1894, two hundred and seventy- 
seven ; in 1899, about thirteen hundred. Among 
the lately bloodthirsty Ngoni around Ekwendeni, 
as among the once enslaved Atonga around Ban- 
da we, there have of late been scenes of almost 
national covenant-making and personal consecration 
such as have not been surpassed in the revival 
and hillside sacramental seasons of Scotland, but 
free from all excess and physical nianifestafcions. 

Teacliing in one hundred and fifteen vernacular 
and eight Anglo- vernacular schools, attended on 
a single day this year by twenty -two thousand 
two hundred and twenty-eight adults and children 
of both sexes, at once prepares for such results 
and perpetuates them on a solid foundation. The 
best of the scholars are drafted into tlie High School 
and Training Institution at Livingstonia in the 
healthy uplands above Florence Bay, some five 
thousand six hiiudreil feet above tlie sea. That 
busy hive of three hundred and fifty resident 
students of both sexes, witli its self-supporting farm 
under a grandson of Dr Moffat, and factories and 
press, gives a permanence and expansion unknown 
ill Uganda. No fewer than twelve languages have 
been mastered, and in these portions of the Bible 
are translated, and a pure schoolbook literature 
prepared in the Mission press by native printers 
under one Scotch foreman. Of the ordained and 
university missionaries three- fourths are medical 


men with a full British qualification, and there 
are two certificated nurses. These treated eleven 
thousand seven liuiulred and fifty- five medical 
and fifteen thousand four hundred and ninety- 
four surgical cases in 1898, To the many Englisli 
Universities missionaries, wdiite employes of tlie 
Government, the trading and the coffee companies, 
and the workmen of the Traiiscoutiiiental Tele- 
graph Company already on the south shore of 
Tanganyika, the medical missionaries have been 
a blessing. The industrial work at each of the 
five central stations from Baiidawd to IHweiizo on 
the Congo watershed, the very lieart of Africa 
(as the word signifies), is described by a recent 
traveller from Maslioiuiland as resembling ‘a large 
industrial centre at home U scene of varied 
activity and order, with its indentured apprentices 
and its skilled work for both men and woiueii. 
The Mission has supplied tlie whole colony and 
part of North Rhodesia with cheap and clever 
and polite Christian labourers. By the successive 
Chief Commissioners, Sir H. Johnston and. Mr 
Sharp, as by representatives of the Chartered Com- 
pany like Major Forbes, B.iV., and Mr Codrington, 
official testimony has been borne in almost every 
year’s report to the good deeds uncoiisciou.s]y 
done by the missionaries, and to ilie wide- 
spread loyalty and elevating civilisation in which 
may be summed tip the secondary results of the 
Scottish Livingstonia Mission. The Scotch staff is 
now thirty strong, including cultured women, ex- 
clusive of the large allied Mission of the Scoto- 
Dutch Murrays south from Baiidawe towards the 
Zambesi, 

Government is now expected to do its duty in 
laying, on the three-foot-six gauge, the railway 
which Sir Charles i\lctcalfe surveyed by its orders 
in 1897 for two hundred miles, from Chiromo, 
on the Lower Shire, to Blaiityre and Mpimbi 
round the cataracts, and then from Bhintyre to 
Zomba, the capital, and Lake Nyusa. That will 
give uninterrupted water and rail communication 
from Chinde, at the mouth of the Zambesi, to the 
north end of Lake Tanganyika. 


MRS PORTIFGDALE’S LUlSrATIG. 


By W. E. CULK 



pHEliE are some curious people at; 
Bessing-on-Sea, and they entertain 


peculiar ideas as to what is the 
safest tiling to do in a thunder- 
storm. My experience of their 
qiiaintuess in this respect was a 
very brief one, but my recollections of it are 
remarkably vivid and distinct. 

I went down to Bessing to spend a fortnight’s 
"vacation with my Aunt Esther, and the thuiider- 
storm took place on the morning after my some- 
what sudden arrival. Immediately after breakfast 


the atmosphere became hushed and sullen, while 
clouds of a heavy bluish complexion gathered 
overhead. My aunt viewed these omens wit!) 
manifest uneasiness, natural, I thought, in a 
nervous old lady. Presently she left me to my- 
self, and I retired to my own room to write a 
letter or two. Tills took me about an hour, and 
the storm was still gathering when I had fhiisbeci 
The hush which prevailed without seemed to 
have found its way to the inmost quarters of my 
aunt’s household, for there was not a sound to 
be heard anywhere. After some trouble I dis* 
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covered Aiuifc Esther in the iihrary, seated in an 
easj-clmir with her eyes fust closed. The expres- 
sion she \Yore was one of intense pain. 

VGuod gracious, aunt !V I cried, ‘ what on 
earth is the matter?’ 

She opened her eyes suddenly. ‘Dear me, 
Harold/ she said mildly, ‘ how you startled me ! 
There is nothing the matter. It is the thunder- 
storm.’ . 

^ The thunderstorm ? ’ 

‘Tes, I am very nervous about thunder, and I 
have foiiud that the best thing to do is to try to 
forget it. I sit down with my eyes closed, and 
try to concentrate iny thoughts upon something 
else. Indeed, I have found this plan most suc- 
cessful.’ 

,■ ‘ Really ?’ I asked* ‘And are all your servants 
doing the same?’ 

; ‘ Yes,’ answered the old lady gravely. ‘I have 

■ ordered them to do so.’ 

This accounted for the prevailing silence. The 
cook, the housemaid, and probably the gardener 
; : , were, all sitting down in the kitchen with their 
eyes closed, trying hard to concentrate their 

■ thoughts on anything but the storm. Before I 
' .had quite realised this Aunt Esther went on ; 

‘I, am not so foolish as some people about 
. thunder. I know one person who refuses to stay 
ill the house at such times, because tliere arc so 
many steel articles about her. Mine, however, is 
a 'good plan, and I give my servants the full 
benelit of it, 1 think, Harold’ 

In auatlier moment she might have ordered 
. me to follow the general example, so I left the 
room hastily. I sat down in the hail for a few 
moineuts, to enjoy the vision which her words 
' had suggested \ tlieii I took my travelling-cap 
from the stand and \Yent into the garden. 

Aunt Esther’s garden, which 1 had not seen 
Tor ..some ten years, was an extensive and old- 
, fashioned one, with wide walks and the privacy 
, secured- by high stone walls. On reaching the 
.y farther; end I found that the house behind me 
. .was quite hidden from view by the abundance 
- of foliage. Before me was the wall, covered by 
i.-peacli and, pear trees, and against the wall stood 
■y daylight hand-ladder. The gardener had left it 
y ,;there; when he had been called in to concentrate 
.: .•Ms.:thpug]its upon something else. 

V I: felt an idle curiosity to know what was on 
ithe pther side of the wall. Probably I should 
find .a field, or perhaps another garden. With 
'CaiTtious efeps I began to mount the ladder.' I 
; .amanquMfive by nature. 

y / ’BMy my h<^d rose above the wall. It was a 
jy garden . that oaute into view, with a house 
Imlfecoucealed among the trees. Everything w^as 
Yerjr. still, apd there seemed to be nobody about 
myself 4aiothee step, to make a closer 
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inci'cas'ing boldness, I W7is ]. jeering down at the 
scene wliich had .startled me. 

Just below, built against Hia wall, was a kind of 
rustic siimmerdiouse. It w’as a wooden erection, 
covered with the ornamental bark so frequently 
used for liower-boxes. 'Uhere was no tloor, but 
it was open at the end, and witliin I could 
see a couple of tall carpet-chairs and a wicker 
table. On the table lay two books, one of tlnnu 
open, and in one of the chairs sat a lady. I'lie 
first glance told me that she was fast asleep ; the 
secuud, that she w'as young and charm iiig — quite 
yo\Ting and decidedly cliariuing ! 

For some seconds 1 could only gaze helplessly. 
She .sat leaning back, with liei* face turned in luy 
direction and a Tam-o’-Shaiiter cap set daintily 
upon iier head. Her gloveles.s hands were delight- 
fully white and anudl. 

IVheu I had observed all the.se points I mounted 
a step higher ! 

Let me say here tliat I am shockingly sus- 
ceptible and exceedingly ronuiutic. The st,juud of 
a giiTs voice, the very rustle of her skirls, can 
alway.s set my pulse in rapid motion, while I am 
prepared to read the opening of a romance in a 
simple chauce-uieeting or in tlie commonest every- 
day remark. A.s a rule 1 am siiy and reserved ; 
but, like some otber men of this cimracter, I can 
occasionally act in an absolutely reckle.ss and 
dare-devil way. The.se facts must be takoji in 
explaiuitloii of my further couduet. 

I gazed upon that picture for another minute. 
Tlien I mounted another j^tep. Again I gazed 
for a space, and then I found myself seated 

astride the wall. By this time the spirit of 

adventure was in me, and I was capable of any 
madness. A thousand foolish and romantic fancies 
came rushing to my brain. I was already in love ! 

Who and wliat the .sleeper was, her name, 
nature, and .station — all tliese had nothing to do 

with the matter. Happy chance and a provi- 

dential thunderstorm had led me , to the spot. 
The .same thunderstorm, no doubt, liad sent her 
to .sleep with the book open before lier. 

1 looked the groiiiuls carefully over, but there 
was no. sign of life. While 1 was doing this 
I thought I heard the sleeper stir, but when i 
glanced quickly down bIic was as still as ever. 
Witli ].jerfect caution I lifted t]m ladder over, and 
let it down on. the other side. A moment later I 
was in the entrance to the summer-house. 

Save for tlie breathing of the sleeper, the still- 
ness, was almost painful. It occurred to ine once 
to wonder what she would say if : she found me 
there, but I did not trouble 'To answer the 
qiie.stkm. I had read of similar cases before, and 
everything always came out nicely. Of course 
she would see at once the romance , and beauty 
of the situation. I felt quite sure of this when I 
saw that the book before her was a. volume of 
Tennyaon, open at ‘The Goming , of Arthur.’ . My ' 
lame is Arthur— Harold Arthur Biinpson, / • 


own name 
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She was absolutely cliarniiu^. BeiiealU the 
rakish cap stray curls of dark, gloss}" hair wandered 
down to the graceful little ears and about the 
ivory temples. The cheeks were rather pale, and 
the lips were closed just a trifle too firmly for 
perfect repose ; but — but all that only seemed to 
increase the charm. I did not gaze too earnestly, 
fearing to disturb her, and presently took up the 
other book which lay upon the table. It was a 
morocco-bound autograph album, with the majority 
of the loaves empty. I turned them silently, to 
read a number of unfamiliar names and coirimuu- 
place quotations. While 1 was doing this a bright 
idea came to me, full of the spirit of roinauce. 
I would write something in the album! 

As I searched for my pencil I decided what 
this something should he. Finding a vacant page, 
I quickly drew upon it the outline of a heart. 
Within this 1 wrote the name ‘Arthur.’ lYheu 
she awoke after I hud gone she would fmd tliis 
symbol, and know that her prince had been 
with lier. I would leave the book open at tiiafc 
place. 

Prince ! As I laid the book down another 
thought flashed to my mind. It made my heart 
beat madly and sent the hot blood riishing to my 
cheeks. Here was the Sleeping Beauty — here was 
the Prince. There was one thing wanting to 
make the story whole. One thing. . . . 

Somehow I felt that it would not waken her ; 
otherwise, perhaps, I should not have dared. But 
her slumber was sound, and I was strung to the 
liigliest pitch, of reckless excitement. No, it would 
not waken her. It would be but a touch. 

With intense caution I drew nearer. There 
was no dilliculty wliatevor, for her face was 
turned towards me. I trembled as I bent down ; 
the fragrance of her breath was in my face ; 
and then. . , . It was just a touch, and nothing 
more.'. ' 

But it sent a tremor through her frame, as 
from a shock. For a breathless moment I stood 
still behind her chair ; and then I saw the mad- 
ness, the utter folly, of what I had done. I had 
a vague thought of police, and turned cold with 
fear.. .. 

But she did not wake, and I passed out like a 
shadow. Some instinct impelled me to close that 
awful album as I turned away. In another three 
seconds, it seemed, I had climbed the waiting 
ladder, drawn it up after me, and placed it in its 
first position, I was back in Aunt Esther’s garden, 
tremulous with mingled dread and triumph. 

‘Good heavens!’ I said to myself, Hliat was 
the maddest thing a man evex' did,’ 

I walked twice round the garden to quiet my 
nerves, and then went indoors. With the relief 
of my sudden panic came the desire to know 
more about njy Sleeping Beauty, The roinauce 
had begun well, and now it should move for- 
ward. I had some twelve days in which to woxk 
It out _ 


Naturally I had forgotten all about th-e thunder- 
storm ; but now I found that it had passed over 
without breaking. The skies were clearer, axul my 
auut had gone to the kitchen to make arrange- 
ments for limcli. As soon as she came back I 
opened the subject. 

‘ Auut Esther,’ I said, ‘ whose is the garden 
next to yours? When I looked over the wall I 
saw a young lady sitting in a little suiumer- 
lioiise, fast asleep.’ 

My aunt seemed suj'prised. ‘Asleep?’ she said, 

‘ That is very strange. But it must have been 
Mrs Portimgdale.’ 

‘Mrs Portingdalti ?’ I gasped. ‘Mrs’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Aunt Esther quietly. ‘ She is the 
person I was about to tell you of this morning. 
When there is thunder about she dare not stay 
in the house, because there are so many steel 
articles in it. She <goes to that ridiculous little 
summer-house until the storm is over. But she 
could hardly have gone to sleep there ^ she would 
be too nervous.’ 

I felt a horrible sensation of bewilderment, 
‘But— but,’ I cried helplessly, ‘this was quite a 

young girl. She was not twenty’ 

‘Mrs Poi’tingdale,’ .said my aunt, nodding, ‘is just 
twenty. She was married six luouths ago. There 
is no other yuiuig wuiiuiu there.’ 

These measured w^ords struck me with dumb- 
ness. Aunt Esther looked at my face with in- 
creasing surprise, and seemed just about to ask a 
cpiestioii when a noisy interruption took place. 
The front-duor bell was rung with aii alarming 
cicaiffj damj^ eloquent of haste and Ui'gency, 
We heard the housemaid running to the dooi*, 
and then there was a sound of voices. We 
listened and wailed, my aunt in surprise, myself 
in growing guilt and fear. 

In a moment the housemaid knocked, and en- 
tered. ‘ If you please, ma’am,’ she said excitedly, 
‘Mr Portingdale’s compliments, and can you nm 
over to sec Mrs Portingdule? She has had n 
fright in the garden, and fainted ! ’ 

My aunt rose in agitation, but she was not the 
one to delay a kindness for the sake of asking 
questions. 

‘ Dear me ! dear me I ’ she said in distx^ess. ‘ It 
must have been the thunder. Ask the girl to 
wait, Mary, and I’ll go back with her.’ 

The messenger was taken to the kitchen,' to tell 
her story at greater length, while Aunt Esther 
hurried upstairs for her bonnet and mantle. Five 
minutes later she came down again, and left the 
house with the girl As soon as she bad disap-, 
peared I went to find the housemaid. - , ' ; 

‘Mary,’ I said hastily, ‘what did the girl tell 
you ? What is wrong with Mrs Portingdale ? A 
And Mary told me, pleased to find an interested 
listener. The hrst part of the story xvas escactly^ 
as I expected to find it. Mrs Portingdale had 
gone to the suinmer-hause because of the thundex^- 
storm, and hud taken a couple of books' w’lth. hex. 
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Tlie heaviness of tlio air had given her a head- 
ache, and she had closed her eyes for a wliile tt) 
rest them. Presently a slight sound had dis- 
turbed her, and, looking up, slie hud seen a most 
terrifying sight 

‘ It' was a lunatic, sir,^ said Mar}^ ‘ sitting on 
the wall, and looking round the garden so eager 
and fierce-like, it made the poor lady’s blood run 
cold to sec him. She knew at once that he must 
have escaped from the Lessing As}dum, because 
he was a strange face, and such things is happen- 
ing continually. So she shut her eyes fast, know- 
ing as her only chance was to pretend to bo 
asleep. Then he got dowji off the wall, and came 
and stared at her for ever so long, she almost 
dying of fear. It must have been awful 1 Then 
s)je peeped again between her eyelashes, and there 
was the madman grinning, silly-like, over lier 
books. After that he wars still so long that 
she expected every second that he would spring 
at her, but he didn’t. What do you think he 
cliA: sir ? ’ , 

‘Who knows?’ I gasped, falsely and painfully, 

‘ Well, sir, he — kissed her I ’ Mary blushed at 
that point, even in her excitement, ‘Paucy being 
kissed by a lunatic ! it sent cold shivers all 
through the poor lady, and indeed it must have 
been a horrible feeling, but .she didn’t stir a finger. 
Then there was quiet so long that she made bold 
to again, and, lo and behold, he waas clean 
gone ! Then she fainted riglit away, and didn’t 
come to until her husband found her ; and after 
she had told them all about it she liad another 
faint. So Mr Portingdale sent round for our 
mistress to go there at once. And that’s all I 
know about it, sir.’ 

It was quite sufficient. I dismissed Mary, and 
sat down in a state of mind which it is impossible 
to describe, A inarried woman ! I pondered it 
hastily. I had been a lunatic indeed ! Periiaps 
at that very moment the poor lady was giving 
a full and accurate description of my person to 
an inspector of police and to my appalled Aunt 
Esther 1 

I sprang from tlie cliair and rushed to my 
room. I have packed quickly on various occa- 
sions, blit never .so quickly as X did this time. 
An omnibus passed tlie door once in every half- 
hour, and I watched from my window for its 
appearance at the head of the road. When it 
came in . sight I ran downstairs with my bag in 
•tny- lmnd;b_ 

Mary was the only one to see me go. I left 
, her . with,:- a confused impression that an urgent 
;r,tclegr:am; had, come for me, and that a strike had 
iakmi myvdeparfenieiit at the General Poat- 

0-fflc^^ Before she could utter a question I had 
passed the outer gates and hailed the omnibus. 
Twenty - minutes . later X was at the railway 

‘ i ■ d Jmve ’already said, there are .people at 


Ressing-on-Sea who liave curious ideas as to 
what is the best thing to do in a thunderstorm. 
It is to their quaiiitness in iliis respect that 
I owe the vivid and painful experience related 
above. 

I Iiad not the courage to write to my aunt, 
but in a few days received a note fj*om her. The 
affair had not developed to any great extent after 
alb As no patient had escaped from the local 
asylum, and as Mrs Portingdale liad only very 
vague ideas as to the stranger’s appearance, people 
soon began to believe that she bad fallen asleep in 
the sinnmer-liouse, and that her constant dread of 
lunatics had produced a kind of nightmare. In 
a few days she was piensuaded to adopt the same 
impression herself. Curiously enough, Aunt Esther 
was able to set lier last «loubt at rest by second- 
hand evidence. Her dear nephew Harold, from 
London, who had only arrived the previous 
evening, and who had been called back to 
town almost immediately, bad been walking in 
the garden that morning, and had chanced to 
look over the boundary wall. There he hud 
seen i^Irs Portingdale fast asleep, and probably 
at that very moment in the throes of her awful 
dream. 

My aunt cio.sed her letter with the hope that 
the strike— which she ivould read np in the daily 
paper as soon as slm cuubl find the ])lace-— would 
soon be ovmr, so that I uiiglit run down again lo 
complete my holiday. 

I have no intent ion of going. Though 1 may 
object to being called a Nigbfcnuire, 1 cannot 
help seeing tluit Mrs Portingtlale’s last impi'es.sion 
of her adventure is a very satisfactory one. She 
may revise it when she comes to examine her 
album ; but in the meantime I have no wish to 
disturb it by introducing her to the Lunatic in 
persfin. 


HOW LOKO? 

Out of the south is the chill wind blowing, 

Straight from the white Arorld of icu and snow ? 

And over the wild sea my thoughts are going 
To a far country where roses glow. 

For, dear, unto thee, when the eloud.s are dying 
Like \rar-toi*n banners the skie.s along, 

lu mournful measure my heart is crying — 

‘ Oh, my beloved ! How long ? hosv long ? ^ 

Low overhead are the dark mists trailing, 

And hiding the mountains from longing eyes; 

And, far beyond them, the ships are sailing 
To thy fair home-land — Love’s paradise ! 

But here the skylark has ceased his singing, 

And dropped to his nest with a broken song, 

And ever to thee is my wild cry winging—* 

‘Love ofi my heart! How long? how long?’ 

- <, ClA^HA SlIfOER PoWXNER. 

Otago, New Zealand, ^ ^ 
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SCOTCH SPORT AND HIGHLAND PR 0 S PER ITY". 

By AuCTtJSTU>s Geimble. 



lINDING myself in June last iieai’ 
Bimcansby Head, and liaving spare 
time, I resolved on inalciiig a jour- 
ney round the nortli coast of Scot- 
land and visiting a country wliicli 
was new to me. During my trip 
I stayed at the hotels of Lairg, Overscaig, Altna- 
luirra, Forsinard, Melvich, Bettyhill, Tongue, Dur- 
ness, Riconich, >Scourie, Loch Inver, Inclinadamph, 
aud Altnagalagach. All of them are fairly com- 
fortable, and attention and eivility reign supreme. 
Tlie breakfasts would be nicer if good ATiltshire or 
Irish bacon were put on the table instead of hard, 
gristly, uneatable lumps of pig, libellously called 
li am, which appear daily only to be reiiioved un- 
touched, Likewise, the dinners would be better 
with a less ambitious menu — plain roast and boiled 
of the best is all one wants or expects, and the 
val (I'll vent of a Highland cook quite fails to recall 
reminiscences of the club c/u/, or even of the 
‘ CeciP or the Savoy. ^ However, I did not take 
up my pen to write about eating, and my readers 
must pai'ilon the digression. Tlie libel on my old 
friend Mr Ham leil me to run riot. 

From the outset of my trip I began to be im- 
pre>ssed with the large sums of money that were 
hronglit to these parts by the humble brown trout. 
Each of the above-mentioned hotels have lochs 
more or less large and numerous lying witliin a 
few miles of them, on which they liave tlie right 
of fishing. The hotels of Lairg — Altnaliarra, 
hursinard, Melvich, Rieonich,* Loch Inver, and 
Inclmadamph — liave also salmon-fishings ; all, how- 
ever, were crowded to the attics with anglers, and 
on the average each of these hotels lodged at the 
very least ten anglers a day from the middle of 
May to the middle of Septembex’. 

At the lowest estimate it will cost each one 
sixteen shillings a day for his hotel hilL Tliere 
will be a further charge of three shillings and 
sixpence a day for the gillie, and one shilling and 
ninepence more for the man’s lunch.' Tlie wagu^. 
is right, the lunch charge too high. To this there 
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is also usually a further item of three shillings a 
day as a share of the hire of tlie machine convey- 
ing anglers to and from the nearest points of the 
various lochs ,* and so we come to a minimiun 
expenditure of twenty-five shillings a da^" for 
eacli trout-fisher. I have dealt vdth anglers only ; 
but it may be mentioned that many of Iheiu 
bring their wives and families, and thus add 
considerably to the takings of the hotels. Tlie 
thirteen hoteds, each with i(.s ten anglers at 
twenty-five shillings a clay, will show a daily 
return of ^162, 10s. ; and, as thi.s lasts for fully 
one hundred days, there is a sum of no less than 
£16,250 spent in the comity of Siitlierlarul alone 
solely for the privilege of catching brown trout, 
wliich at the best average tbree to tlie pound. 
Aud when it is a matter of a basket of trout, hotel 
weighing is always llatteriiig. 

In addition to these trout-fishing centres, there 
are also hotels at Inveran, Brora, and Ilelinsdale 
iiiucli aliected by salmon-anglers. Now, it is epuite 
easy to count up) sixty-five other hotels in Scot- 
land which are chiefly maintained by the army of 
trouters, who farther south are in evidence in 
even larger numbers than in Sutherland, for the 
hotels of the south are not only more accessible, 
but are also capable of putting up) many more. 
In order, however, to be well within the mark, 
we will take it that each thirteen of these sixty- 
five hotels give tlie same return as tliat made by 
the thirteen of Sutherland, and then we have a 
further sum of £81,250, and a grand total of 
£97,500. To this must be added the moneys spent 
at the many smaller inns which only put up a 
few anglers, and thus we arrive at a sum of quite 
£120,000 disbursed each year in the hotels of , 
the Highlands, not by touiists, but by anglers 
who would not come at all if there was no 
angling. A large proportion of the earnings of 
each hotel is distributed in its iminetliate neigh- 
bourhood in tbe shape of servants’ wages, in the 
purchase of horse-keej), provisions, farm and dairy 
produce, &c. . ■ ' ■ 

Reserved,'] JA^r. .13, 1600. ' ' 
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It is, tljerefore, clear that without the presence 
of the humble brown trout the Highland hotels 
.. anti the Highland population would fare hut poorly 

during the months of June, Jul}", and August. 
To maintain and even increase this prosperity 
should be the object of both hotehowners and 
hotel-renters:; and to that end it is absolutely 
essential that the tronting should not he allo^Yed 
to deteriorate. The incessant and skilful fishing 
earned on during each tronting season must even-. 
tually reduce their numbers and ultimately result 
in a falling off of quantity and quality unless 
artificial means are used to make good the over- 
fishing of each season. xllready the ferQ:c has 
become Well-nigh extinct where it once was plenti- 
fiik The weights have dwindled down to small 
, specimens of from three to six pounds, and it is 
rare now to hear of them as weighing from ten to 
^ - u . thirty pounds. The old stagers liave been caught ; 
tbe younger ones will never have time given tliem 
‘ to grow big; and unless the proprietors of lochs 
holding /wc close them periodically, in ten years 
hence the /emr will be as rare in the Sutherland 
. ' ■ lochs as the ospre^^ 

I remember in the spring of 1858 staying at 
Ederline, at the south end of Loch Awe. At that 
■ ■ , , period my friend and I were the only fishers out 
:: of, the few that then fished the loch who devoted 
.whole days to trolling for/emr — more often tliau 
not with :no result; although during my visit my 
. : host was rewarded by one of twenly-nine and a 
half pounds and I with another of twelve pounds. 
In those times it was quite a matter of course for 
■ : two rods , in a few hours on a favourable day to 
take into their boat from tivo to eight do'/eii 
herring*sized trout. But now, alas! two rods do 
not; make a score, like that once in a season, over- 
fishing, pike, and steaiuhoata having all contributed 
to make this splendid loch comparritively poor. 

, , I am not able to say if feroz are bred at any of 
: . the hatcheries. I think not, and beg to throw out 

^'.;v the suggestion that the breeding establishments 
y: : A, would be doing a good stroke of business for tbem- 
y .. . ; . ..selves, and at the same time be keeping the race 
y u ■ of ferox in existence, if tliey turned tlieir atten- 
v.y. tion that way. Some of the hotel-ke6pers~-~the 
1 earliest of them, I think, was Mr Moriison of the 
■ .Melvich already been wise enough to 

^ ^ ' resort to artificial slniddug, and by the intro<luc- 

vi.' . tion of Lochleven trout, purchased from Howie- 
’ totin or other largo breeding establif^liments, are 
! ^ doing their best to make the supply meet the 

A d6tondi',,y The greak^^ number are, however, 


f !;rv ' of the hotels ought to bind 

h<^teLi’copers to place a certain amount of 
fresh stock in the lochs each season. It would 
theovoiers or renters of hotels 
vety te apart combined together and started 


to place. At other hotels, so numerous are the 
lochs over which they have fishing iights (one 
landlord told me he had upwards of eighty !) that 
a certain number might be closed every year and 
fished only in alternate seasons, or even in every 
third one. 

To form an approximate estimate of the sums 
disbursed by the renters of salmon* fishings is a 
more, difficult matter ; but, leaving out the money 
paid for .salmon- fishing included in a shooting-rent, 
the money paid for stilinon- fishing, t.ngetlier with 
the incidental expenses incurred, may be put down 
at another £80,000, not one penny of which would 
Scotland see if tliere were no salmon-fisliing, I 
have arrived at iliis .sum in a roundabout sort of 
way, but believe it is under the mark. Thus, 
wlieu r first began to fi-sli on my own account in 
the early sixtie.*^, I couhl rent a month on a fairly 
good stretch of water for from foiIy to sixty 
pounds, tlie .services of a gillie being u.snally 
includeil in the rent. .For ihat outlay 1 used to 
average a.s nearly as possible a fish for every 
sovereign ; my ^vorst month, which co.st fortydive 
pounds, wa.s sixteen fl.sh ; my best eighty-eight, for 
thirty-five poumbs, and IxUh of them were on tlie 
Dee. Alvout 1867 the rents began In lase and 
fish were costing me quite fifty shillings each, 
which speedily went to live pounds a head ; until, 
from 1870 up to the ]>resent, angling rent.s liave : 
increased by leaps ami bouii(l% fo)*cing me to 
retire— for ns anglers bt?caiue more plentiful good 
angling Ijecame scarcer ; and nowadays it may be 
reckoned that fish cost the catcher quite ten 
pounds each. 

To revert to SutherlaiKl, in which county there 
are the Borgie, Brora, Dionard, Halhidale, IJtdms- 
dale, Hope, Iiichard, Inver, Kivknig;. Laxford, 
Haver, and Shin — twelve govxl rivers in all, ilie 
whole of wdiiclq with the exception of Uio Shin, 
are owned from source to mouth by the Duke of 
Sutherlaud, who, imrsmuch as he also possc-ses 
all the coast nettiug-rights, is douldy luonarcU of 
all ho surveys. , 

Let us look at tlio rentals of these river.? in 
the order in whicli thc^^ are printed. The angling 
rent of the Borgie is included in the rental 
of the .shootings, Imt may fairly be •v’alued at 
JIOO. 

Tlie Brora angling is also let wdth the shoot-, 
ing.s of Gordon , Bush and Balnakoil : and if both 
tenants cared to let the spring fishing from the 
11th of February to the end of May they wmiild 
get upward.? of £600 for it. . 

The Dionard is a late river, in which clean fish 
are seldom seen nntil after the first flood at the 
end of June. There are the Burnes.s and Gualen 
beats;, and if both were let from 1st July to, 
SObh September^ tlicy would bring in from J150 
to £200. 

The Halladale^ which opens on 11th January, 
is totally dependent on rain. Ifc.,,is divided into 
.six .beats, one to each of the hotels at . Forainard : 
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and Melvicli, one to Mr Pilkington of Sandsirle, 

one to the tenant of the Bighonse shootings, and 

two go to Mr Fox, wlio has had the For- 
.siiiard rdiootings for many 3’’ears. Tlie beats are 
fished in rotation, No. 6 being nearest the sea ; 
the two upper ones are not of much account, 
and the probable value of the angling is about 
£ 200 . 

The Helmsdale is let with the six shooting- 

iodgos on its banks. It is one of tlie best and 

earliest of tbe- Scotch rivers; it opens on the 
Ilth of January, and if a rod is let for the early 
fisliing from £80 to .£100 is usually paid from 
the opening to the end of February, which, 
according to the weather, is either very cheap or 
very dear— more often tlian not it is the latter ; 
but if by chance the w^eather be mild and open, 
then very fine sport is nearly a certainty. If a 
rod is let later, then np till the end of IMay from 
£100 to £120 a month is asked and readily 
paid. Therefore, if all the six tenants chose to let 
their angling, the\r would get for division between 
them about £2300. 

Tlie angling of the Hope goes with the shooting 
of the same name. It is a late river, not worth a 
cast till Jul\\ From Loch Hope to the sea there 
are seven good pools, which go with Hope Lodge, 
which also lias a boat on tlie loch along with two 
other adjacent sliootings, which lia%"G the fishing 
in the upper river ininning through Stratlim ore. 
The wdiole of the angling ina}’- be put down, as 
wortli £150. 

The Inchard is a July stream, hardly worth 
■calling a salmon river, for the mile of its course 
is just one swift rocky run of foaming water. 
Loch Garbet-Beg, out of wdiicli it flows, holds 
a good many sea-trout, wdth some salmon and 
grilse, all of which rise to the fly. The angling 
of this loch may be put down as -worth £80 
.a w^eaiv 

Tlie angling of the Iiwer, Ivirkaig, and Lax- 
ford can be lunpied together at about £400. The 
bSliin produces about £050 a year, and the Naver 
£ 000 . 

Those figures give us £5200 spent on angling 
rentals in the county of Sutherland. 

In a like manner I have estimated the value of 
tlie anglings in all the other Scotcli counties ; but 
it would be wearisome to give them in detail, 
Sulfice it to say their total comes to £75,000, 
Therefore, on the showing of these figures, which, 
1 have been particular to keep under rather than 
over the mark, sfilmon and trout fisliing brings a 
yearly sum of £200,000 into Scotland, finds work 
lor at least two thousand keepers and gillies, 
and maintains a hundred liotels, with all ilieir 
servants, &;c, Y ere it not for the salmon and 
the trout, the gillies w'-ould l»e idle, and not one 
penny of this large sum would find its way over 
the Border. 

There would, of course, always he the usual 
•amount of tourist traffic .in the summer, of people 


who come north mereh^ in search of pretty scenery, 
bracing air, and change ; and though their united 
disbursements must represent a large sum, yet 
witbout tlie Fishers and the shooters the High- 
lands would be in a sorry plight. I am at a 
loss to understand ho^v it is that liotel -keepers, 
tackle-makers, and gillies, and all those -who are 
benefited by supplying the waants of the anglers, 
do not take a greater interest in the threatened 
extirpation of the salmon and the sea-trout ; for. 
if these fish became so neaid}^ extinct as to make 
the pleasure of fishing for them a mockery and 
a farce, then good-bye to the anglers and their. 
mone3^ 

As to the sums spent on shootings, so large is 
tlie total that it is a difficult matter to aiTive 
even at an approximate estimate. In Perthshire 
alone there are four hundred and si.xty-five shoot- 
ings, of wliich about fotir-fiffclis are let to tenants, 
and bring in about £150,000 a year— or an average 
of £400 a year, whicli seems about a fair estimate, if 
it be borne in mind that this is an expensive county, 
and that fifty of its best shootings fetch £35,000, 
or an average of £700 a j^ear 1 In the whole of 
Scotland there arc about four tliousaml shootings ; 
and as each of them must at least omplo}^ one 
keeper and one gillie during the shooting season, 
some estimate maj^ be formed of the money e.x* 
pende<l in wages and the muuher of pe.ople 
employed. In the deer forests and on the larger 
shootings there will often be from four to six men 
perinanentA^ engaged, and from six to eight others 
working for the shooting season, only. In a well- 
known .forest, where I once spent many pleasant 
days, there ^vere three foresters, tliree and 

three ponymen out each day ; on the grouse- 
ground there 'were tliree keepers with three nmler- 
keepers, a kennel-inan, ami two carriers going to 
and from the nearest railway station— a total of 
eighteen men and five horses; not to men I ion the 
ponies kept for riding into tlie forest and those 
kept to cany grouse -panniers. On this propeiiy 
three lilies could stalk each day, while three other 
parties of two each could shoot grouse, or the six 
could combine for driving. 

There are plenty of other places in the north 
worked on nearly idont.ical lines, and the inentti>n 
of this class of shooting brings one naturally to 
the subject of the enormous rents now paith Those 
•who forty years ngo w'ere accustomed to kill eight 
or ten stags, three to four hundred brace of grmnse, 
and a hundred salmon, all for from £260 to £350 
a year, never cease grumbling at the excessive 
rise in values and the rapacity of the proprietors.' 
As an instance of this appreciation, I well rie^,, 
member that in 1857 a friend rented the Loch' 
Inver and Inchnadamph shootings, together wilh 
a daily beat on the Inver, for £250 a y^earplhla; 
included the u.se of two bedrooms' and a sitting-- 
room at Loch Tnver Hotel, and the same at 
Inchnadamph, for in those days there was no house-, 
on the ground. It was to this little paradise that. 


my premier trip to ScotL'uid was madej and tliere I 
killed ni}" first stag, grouse, and salmon. \\ e used 
to get' from six to ten .stags, tliree to four hundred 
brace of grouse, a certain ainoiiiit of ptariuigan, 
black-game, duck, and sni|)e, with about a hundred 
salmon. The same shooting at present hriiiga in a 
good deal over £1000 a year, though I doubt if tlie 
grouse-shooting is better than ours was. The 
hshing is cerUiinly very, very much worse, and the 
dliiereiice is that a good house has been built, and 
a large tract of hill cleared of slieep, so that more 
deer are killed ; also the place is easier of access, 
for in our day the railway had not got as far as. 
Lairg, and stopped at either Invergorden or Tain — 
1 cannot remember which ; but it was from one 
or the other that we had to post. Ail the grum- 
bling in the world will not make rents any less. 
It is true that the iniich-to-be-pitied old-fashioned 
sportsman is now a.slved to j)ay a pound where years 
ago he paid five shillings. Then later on how he 
^ kicked^ when it came to ten shillings I But a 
pound !•— an increase of seventy -live per cent, on 
the original rent 1 — oh dear, no I He would rather 
strike than submit, so sadly he takes his departure 
from the lodge, tlm while grumbling furiously, 
and chiding the owner with his greed. Heverthe- 
lesa, in the lapse of a few weeks some one will 
have taken the place at the rent asked. Hiifortu- 
or the sportsman with moderate means, 
11 appear to become more plentiful eaHi 
It is a case of supply and demand, and 
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lig of shootings, it .seems 


mcessary to caution any 
asily led away by the 
ent or the '{jm dixit of 
iuly verifying the same, 
earnings that have been 
rants a thing hotly will 
every advertisement is 
r best of the place it 
agent will be likely to 
bp any. place put into his 
the intending lessee has 
sport is likely to, be all 
icial care to make sure 
1-furnished mansion or 
a myth. On this point 
santness has frequently 
>re annoying for a host 
t : to take , a party .to a 
.)tli of August, perhaps 
u’e, and, to (ind it short 
shairs and sofas, curtains, 
pans, &c. f For these 
-factor is to blame more 
shooting-agent, who can 
s furni.shed to. him, and 
to go to the expense of 
^ent often innocently 
they are 
Ld-be rentei^s best plan 


is to go and see for him.?elf, or to send some one 
who will ascertain fur him the true state of alFairs, 
There is nut, I think, so much 'misrepresentation' 
about shootings as existed formerly. Several 
actions at law for recovery of rent have ended in 
the victory of the plaiutilF, a result which has 
done wonders for the interests of future shooting 
lessees. ■ ■■ ■ 

In spite, how* ever, of all dratvbacks and paltry 
bothers, money paid for a slnmting is money well 
spent. The class of men wIjo pay mch year 
clearly .sliow’.s which \vay the wind Idows. I lalie 
up my Watson- Lyall — that capital shilling's worth 
—and open it at random at ‘The Shootings and 
Salmon-fisliiiigs of Scotland.’ In the first fifty 
over which I run my eye arc the names of well- 
known bankers, brewers, and brokers ; of dukes 
and distillers ; of Jews, judge.<, and jam-makers, 
picture -dealers and pickle -makers, soldiers and 
sailors, M.r.s and merchants, new’spaper owners, 
lawyers, &c. Depend on it, all these gentlemen, 
repre.sentative3 of tlie brains and tbc 'wealth of 
the country, would not be silly enough to 
spend large sums in rents purely because it is 
the fashion to liave a Ilighhind shooting. Ko ! 
There is something more in it than that. There 
is the relief from W’urkiug at high pressure. 
There is the inducement to take exercise— and 
hard exercise, too —in the finest air in the woi'ld. 
There is the sensation of hardening muscles, 
clearer eyesight, and daily increasing healtli and 
vigour. Tliere is the deliglit of lovely scenery, 
the scent and the colour of the heather, the sight 
of distant lochs and the sound of rippling burns; 
and every footstep of a day at tlie gron.^e ollens 
some gratification to our best senses, while the 
philoBoplier-sporlsmaii may even train himself to 
really laugh at his misses 
The bulk of tlie shuoiing-renters are men who 
work hard and make money freely. The same 
may be said of the saliuon-fishers ; but the bulk 
of the troiitcrs are men who work hard Init do 


not make money in such large sums. I ha<''e 


shown how in their case ‘every mickle makes a 
miiclde,’ and that they spend £1 SO, 000 a year on 
trouting ; that the salnion-tlshers spend £80,000 a 
year on rent alone ; and- now to come to some 
estimate of the yearly sum , disbursed by the 
shooters. It wumld be well within bounds if we 
.e>stimate that every Scotch shooting is let at an 
average rent of £250 a year. There are four 
thousand of them; and, supposing that tliree- 
quarters are let, we arrive at a sum of £750,000 
paid for rent only, and which does not include 
the .wage-bill or any of the iumdx^ed and one 
sundries that are necessaiy.- If .w’e add these^:'^ 
results together w:e arrive at a total of £995,000 
annually spent in sport in the Highlands; and ; 
I believe it -would be quite safe to add another 
£100,000 to this and yet be within the mark. 

I was on .one occasion the guest , of an intimate 
! and rich friend whose shooting expenditure was 
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v6i!'v lavge ; ami, as lie first mentioned tlio subject) 
to rne in the course of conversation, I dropped 
some remark wliich he construed into a censure 
of his big rent; whereupon he turned on me, 
exclaiming, 'Worth the moiie}^ ? hy, of course 


it is — ami no one knows it better than yourself. 
Why, rather than miss it, I would pay the whole 
ihiug twice over.^ And, in the belief that that 
man was right, so, if he could only afford it, 
would also do AuausTUS Groibluj, 


OF ROYAL BLOOD. 

A STORY OF THE SECRET SERVICE. 

CHAPTER Vri. — HER MAJESTY’S AMBASSADOR. 



FEW minutes after the telephonic 
despatch had been transmitted, his 
lordship, still greatly agitated, with 
his own hand wrote a note to 
Scotland Yard, and sent it by one 
of the messengers always in attend- 
ance. Then, when we were alone again, he turned 
to me, saying : 

'The fact that Clunes is dead must remain an 
entire secret, remember. Nobody must know. I 
liave given instructions to the police to allow no 
word of it to leak out ; and if an inquest is 
necessary, it must be held in such a mauner that 
tlie. press will not know the official position of 
the deceased. It is iiseless to niince matters ; 
therefore I tell you that this death of poor Clunes 
is a very grave affair indeed. No effort must he 
spared to find that woman,’ he added. 

Mlis wife, you meanl’ 

'Yes,’ he said, with a heavy look upon his face. 
He was pacing the room with fevered steps, and 
whenever he came within the zone of lamplight 
I saw how deadly pale he was. 

‘Have you any suspicion of her?’ I inquired, 
for I was hesitatiug whether I should tell him 
all I knew regarding her. Yet if I did I should 
undoubtedly reveal my own ghastly secret. No : 
I decided to act with discretion. 

' Suspicion ! ’ he echoed, starting involuntarily. 
' Why ? ’ he asked, quickly recovering hirnsel f. 
'What cause have I for suspicion I I only 
saw her once, at one of the receptions. She 
seemed a very refined and rather pretty woman, 
I thought’ 

I saw he knew more of her secret history than 
he intended to reveal, so I did not pursue 
the subject further. However, in response to his 
inquiry L related all that had occurred at 
Richmond, omitting, of course, all mention of the 
scene between Judith and myself. 

'Extraordinary !’ lie ejaculnted when I had 
finished, 'And the doctor has found no trace of 
"foul j>lay ? ’ 

'None.’ 

'Very curious,’ his lordship repeated thought- 
fully. ' The incident of the telegram of excuse is 
most mysterious. There seems no doubt that he 
went out this morning with a fixed ] 3 urpose. He 
must have visited somebody, and with his wife’s 


knowledge, too, for she would no doubt remark 
his shabbiness of dress. Again, he must have 
returned to the house secretly, for the .servants 
did not know that he had come back.’ 

'He might, of course, have let himself in with 
his latch-key,’ I suggested. 

'All, yes,’ he said. 'I didn’t thiiik of that. 
Still, the fact remains that poor Clunes has died 
in most mysterious circumstances, whiclj, com- 
billed with the statement he made to me, certainly 
point to foul play.’ 

'Was there a motive for his assassination, then V 
I cried, in quick surprise. 

'Yes,’ he answered gravedy, 'there was.’ 

' Then your tlieory is that lie has? been murdered ? ’ 

'I have no theories,’ the quick-witted old 
statesman responded. ' In this matter we can only 
deal with facts; and, hrielly, they -were these: 
Gonlou Clunes, as servant of his Queen and his 
country, A?as iu possession of certain seei'et in- 
formation of a grave and most startling character, 
involving the peace of Europe and tlie discredit 
of one of the Powers — which of them I shall 
not .say—so there was every reason wdiy he 
sliould he silenced. Yon, yourself, ns a ilijilo- 
niatist and a nieruber of the Secret Service, have 
more than once gained information which, had it 
been known to be in your posse.ssi(m, might have 
cost you your life. Of that you are quite well 
aware~~eh?’ 

I nodded. What the world-renowned Minister 
said was quite correct. 

'Well, then,’ he went on, 'oiir enemies, deter- 
mined that their secret should he preserved, have 
no doubt silenced him — by death.’ 

This argument seemed conclusive enough. I 
had suspected the dead man’s wife ; but his lord- 
ship, while desiring to see Judith^ apparently 
entertained a suspicion that the guilt lay iu 
another quarter. ' ' 

'But they struck their blow too late— tod 
he went on, as if speaking to himself. 'They' 
thonglifc to preserve their secret; but their un- 
fortunate victim forestalled them, and 'vve are now 
forearmed. Poor Clunes 1’ sighed the Premier; 
'he has died, liaving done his duty honoxirably.; 
He is one of the many silent heroes, aiid will 
always be remembered by me as a man who, 
knowing the risks he ran and the dangers that 
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siuTounded liiiii, actad witli inuiiful courage and 
saved England a \var.’ 

^ Saved a war!’ I echoed, ‘Was liis statement 
of such value as that?’ 

‘Yes. AYlien he told it to me yesterday I 
thought it too wildly improbable to be true ; but 
ill the light oi‘ to-duy’s events all is borne out — 
every word of it-'-aud I regret having misjudged 
him. It seems now apparent that he feared at* 
tempts would be made to silence him, vet be 
acted promptly and courageously in making that 
statement to me, wdiich bus placed in uur liauds 
a weapon against a certain combination of the 
Powers.’ 

‘But you wished me to hear his statement,’ 1 
observed. ‘ Had it any connection with the work 
before me in Brussels 

. ‘Yes,’ he replied; ‘but in view of this later 
startling event, 1 have decided tliat his story 
shall remain secret. After all, it is unnecessary 
' for you to know what is merely a key to certain 
,r . ' other matters of w'hich you have no knowledge.’ 

‘Then I am to remain in ignorance of his 
;:;b: ; revelatioiis ? ’ I said, disappointed, for the mystery 

; • had fascinated me, 

‘Yes,’ he replied unhesitatingly. ‘1 have already 
; given you iuslniclions how to act in Brussels, 
by ' Follow- them, and report to me from time to time. 

: Then, : with his keen, grave eyes tixed upon me, 
he added earnestly, ‘Ileinember, Crawford, that I 
. have every confidence in you, and that your past 
services lead me to the hope that in this your 
efibrts .may be crowned by success.’ 

‘Then my work in Belgium has a connection 
with tills secret ^Yhich my pour friend Giunes 
learnt so opportunely r 

: ‘Yes,’ he answered simply; ‘it has. Beyond 

that, I can tell you nothing— absolutely nothing.’ 

. . , 1 . had anticipated that his lordship would at 

y . least repeat to me the story he was so anxious that 
1 should hear from my friend’s owai lips ; this 
y - v therefore, caused me the keenest dis- 

-Ab.- ■ ; satisfaction, Gordon was my friend, and I felt 
myself in duty bound to assist in the elucidation ^ 
:'v::b ;of,the cause of his tragic end. That statement he 
made appeared to be tlie key to the situation, 
-:jy: .aiid.wiUiout Imowied of it the solution of the 

.n V” enigma seemed impossible. 

^ ‘ ; I inq[uired when, under the circuiiistauces, i 

t , «hoMd leave for Brussels. 

YJ ^To-'mprrow/ he answered promptly. ‘Go over 

^ '' 'WV' take your duties at once. Drummond 

- ^ b lexpcts you.- I shall see the Director of Oriminal 
iu Ahe morning, and will explain 
compelled to leave Loudon, There- 
ydii will not bo called as witness.’ 

His gmy face, looking ghost-like in the shadow 
ha. sat, was duusually grave ; his eyes ^Yere 
^4. .thoiigiAftilly upon ^he table between us; 
l~ liotaeed; that his hand holding the quill 


up the mystery of poor Cliuies’s death f’ I :<aid 
ill a disiqipoiiited voice. 

‘Ho,’ he responded promptly, ‘It must be left 
to the police. Your duties lie in another direc- 
tion. Act with courage and tact, and remember 
that your first duty is towards your coimtiy and 
Queen,’ 

‘I am not likely to forget that/ 1 answered. 
Then, after some further cmiversatiun, he rose 
and disiukiied me courteously. The eieeUh^ bell 
rang in tlie luill, ami old JJudd opened the door 
and bowed me out, while the Minister returned 
to his work among that miscellaneous oolleciion 
of papers and despatches with wliieli his desk 
was piled. He was tlie most methodical of men,, 
and I well knew that ere he retired to rest iliat 
night every single paper would have liis attention 
and bear his familiar hiitiai, 

Next day, according to my ordm's, I left Charing 
Gross ; and I arrived in the. Belgian ca]ulal the 
same evening. On awaking on the following 
morning I found that here the spring days hud 
come earlier than in London ; tlio chestnuts and 
beeches in the lung avenues tvore their fresliest 
green, the Boulevards were spick and span, and 
the . streets, always models of extreme cleanliness, 
were full of life and movement. Brussels is a 
gay, airy, careless counterpart of its sisler-city,, 
Paris, fur in it are centred all the guietv, all the 
life, all the outdoor freedom for which tlie French 
capital is so iiotable, yet witiiout that constant 
turmoil of tiie streets 'which yearly renders the 
Paris thoroughfares more and mure like tiiosc of 
London. 

Ho city in the 'whole of Europe is brighter, 
gayer, or more pleasant tluiii Brussels in May. 
From the windows of my room in the Place 
Louise, at the comer of that magnilicent tliorougli- 
fare, the Avenue de la Toisoii d’Or, I watched the 
constant, procession of Hue evpiijUiges, chic cyclists, 
four-in-hands, automobiles, aial electric trams, as 
they am verged into the long, shady Avenue 
Louise on their way to the Buis de la Cjimbre, : 
one of the most picturesque woods on the whole 
Continent. Light and life were everywhere, for 
sunshine had come, and the gai’-heurted Bru.vel- 
lois always welcome the springtime right gladly, 
j . Already the weather was warm and bright, and 
the foliage of. the spreading trees thick that in 
Borne of the avenues near my abode them were- 
spots where the . sunlight did not, penetrate, and 
it remained gloomy even at midday. In Brussels 
. — the. lively little city wlmre the women are $o . : 
neat-ankled and cMcj and the men so smart 
where the carriages are as well-ordered as those 
in, the Row at Iiome, and the blackbirds sing in 
the great trees opposite one’s honse-^they Imve ; 
indeed brought enjoyment to a fine art. In May 
it is undoubtedly a City of Pleasure, w^ith its 
columns, its fountains, its leafy, breezy Boule- . 
vards, its countless cuBs, and its gay outdoor life 
while Monsieur le Brave Beige, the gay d^bommire? 
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of tlie capital, lias almost forgotten liis native 
FiemisU in liis tireless pains to ac{|nire a Parisian 
accent pure and uiidellled. Tlie cit}^ on the Senne 
has, with truth, been modelled after the city on 
the Seine, and with a happy result. 

Indeed, I was not sorry to return to this 
cheerful, careless city, pleasant indeed after a 
wearying life beside the Bosphorus ; for I knew 
it 'Well, from the venerable Grande Place w’here 
rises the brocaded Hotel de Ahlle, wdth its im- 
possible embroidered spire and ancient Gidld 
Houses opposite, and where the old market-women 
gossip beneath their big wdiile umbrellas covering 
their stalls, even to the gilded mlon of the pretty, 
youthful, and skittish Baroness de Melreux, of 
whose escapades Brussels society is always so 
fond of whispering, and wdiose elderly and portly 
husband is one of the leading men in the 
Chamber. 

Day after day I bought the London iie\vspapevs 
at the kiosk of the Grand Hotel, and scanned 
them, eager to see some report of the inquest 
upon the body of poor Gordon. Hotliing, how- 
ever, transpired. It Avas possible, of course, that 
the inquiry had been liekl, and that some false 
name had been bestowed upon m}; unfortunate 
friend in order to avoid the attraction of the 
press. Thousands of inquests are held in London 
annually which are never rejiorted in the 
The list of coroners’ inquiries must be exhibited 
X»ublicly at the coroner’s oflice before they are 
held ; but when secrecy is desired the name is 
very frequently altered. For example, a nobleman 
who dies mysteriously is usually designated l^y 
his family name only, his title being omitted ; 
and the family name being generally a rather 
e{)mmoii one, the vigilant reporter is almost 
certain, in journalistic x^arlance, to ^ let it slide.’ 

In the case of Gordon Chines, hoAvever, Lord 
Macclesfield liad distinctly told me that he in- 
tended to take steps to keex> the truth from the 
public I therefore I x)rGSiimed that the inquest 
had been held, my unfortunate friend had been 
buried, and that Scotland Yard u’ere iiiaking 
secret ixK|uiries. 

What, I wondered, had been tlie result of the 
post-mortem ? Had death actually been due to 
natural causes, or w^ere there signs of foul play? 

I longed to Avrite to the inh})ector, Glass, at 
Richmond, but, in the circumstances, saw- that 
such communication would be ill-advised. Tim 
police were undoubtedly under strict orders 
from the Commissioner ; therefore I could learn 
nothing. 

And of Judith, the woman who had lied— 
what of her? 

So the pleasant spring' days jmssed in Brussels, 
and I remained in entire ignorance of all that 
had occurred. Truth to tell, my duties ivere at 
first of a very light character; and after an 
attendance of. an hour or so each day at the 
Embassy, I usually spent the afternoons in the 
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Bois, and the evenings at one or other of the 
gay, brightly-lit cafes down in the city, the 
‘ Grand,’ the ‘ Metropole/ or the ‘ Couronue/ where 
I could sit out on the pavement, take- luy after- 
dinner coffee, smoke, and watch the passers-by. 
The theatre possessed but little attraction for 
me ; 1 preferred al fresco enjoyment in the 

evening. 

Tlie staff at the British Embassy, that great 
gray mansion iu the Rue de Bpa, was a particu- 
larly pleasant one, Giifanl, the military attache^ 
having been an old colleague of mine at Madrid ; 
and Frank Hamilton, the first secretary, was also 
a friend of long ago. My first interview W'ith luy 
new chief, Sir John Drummond, had been en- 
tirely cordial, I found him one morning in his 
bright, siiiiny, jn-ivate room — a tall, well-built man 
of fifty, with grayish hair, full gray beard, and 
a face gentle and kindly. Before him lay the 
letter Lord Macclesfield had written regarding 
my duties, and he welcomed me with pleasant 
affability, ex^iressing jileasure at iny' axapoint- 
ment. 

‘Here, of course, we have not such heavy 
duties as they have at Yieniui or Ouiistantinople,’ 
he said; ‘but it aj-ipears from this letter of the 
Ma.rquess that you are a])poinied for a special 
])iirpose. I x>resume that before yuii left London 
the whole facts were laid before you?’ 

‘Yes,’ I rexdied, ‘His lordshix^ gave me a full 
ex^danatioii.’ 

‘ Good,’ he said. ‘ Of course the utmost discre- 
tion and secrecy are necessary. Here, although 
the actual duties are not so heavy as in the larger 
capitals, nevertheless the undercurrents at work 
are legion, and diplomacy must he conducted 
with the utmost finesse. There is war in the uir ; 
and from Brussels, rather than from anyw'here 
else, might emanate tlie single spark required to 
lire the inine. In the ease of war we must pre- 
serve the Belgians as our friends, If British 
soldiers are ever landed on the Continent they 
must land at Aiitwei’p, Therefore, in view of all 
llie facts, you see that, ulthoiigli you are nominally 
attached to this Ehihassy as a secretuiy, you have 
an extremely delicate task to accoiiqdhh. You 
must solve the mystery in silence, iviihout awaken- 
ing the least suspicion of the thousand atid one 
spies who surround us. You are to have per- 
fect liberty of action, according to this ju’ivate 
despatch ; and I trust that you will bring your 
efforts to a successful issue.’ 

‘I hope 1 shall,’ I answered. ‘But has anything 
further trausxiiied of late to arouse suspicion or 
alarm?’ _ C 

‘Russia, France, and Germany have all three 
sought to combat my efibrls during the past 
wa‘ek,’ he answered gravely ; ‘ tiiul I have sus- 
I>iciou that a cipher despatch containing the dnaft. 
of a secret convention has recently fallen in some* 
inexplicable manner into ilio hands of those- 
.unknown agents wdtli whom you will have to 
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invefctigiitionw and experiniifiits, an entii*ely new 
' fiorabination of sensitising cLeniicals was di.'scovercd, 
wbieli has iinniensely helped forwaid tlie com- 
wfvmli pletloii--Qr, more strictly speaking, the commer- 

practicability— of electrical printing. As the 
^ . patent of this new discovery is as yet only in 
' Its preliminary stages, we cannot enter into de- 
J Sm '' '/ ’^^tt we may explain wherein the advance 

’ ''' pt*eviom patents, as in ail similar ink-: 
'! s' processes, it was only ];oBsibIe to get the ' 

‘ M ' ' J^eBults ' with paper chemically damped at ■ 

moment of tise, the 'moisture being necessary 
to overcome the electric resistance. Every printer 
^ that this damping process has for many 

entirely „ abandoned, except 
^ ohTices; and printers are not 
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deal. The situation here is, I honestly confess, 
alarming/ 

*And you will keep me advised of any facts 
which may come to your knowledge?’ I asked. 

<= Of course/ the Minister replied. He had not 
iuentione<l anything of the strange filhiir which 
had taken place iu London, and I had hesitated to 
broach the subject, for was it not a secret between 
the chief and myscdf? The remainder of our 
converdatiou was devoted to various technicalities 
regarding my secretarial duties, for it had been 
arranged that, in-order that our enemies should 
not suspect the true reason of my appointment, 
I should assume the position of third secretary 
of legation. 

As I went out I found Giffard, a tall, handsome, 
davk-eyed Guardsman, smoking a cigarette on the 


steps which led down into the courtyard, beyond 
which lay the stables and the servants’ (puirters, 

' Well/ he exclaimed, ‘ seen the chief 1 ’ 

*Yes/ I respomicd. 

'Good fellow— •isn’t he? Everybody here gets 
on famously. Ho jealousies, (w any of that con- 
founded humbug, and as much gaiety as you like. 
You’ll like Bnissels, old chap/ 

' Yes,’ I said, ^ I Ihiidc I shall ; ’ and then, ut 
my invitation, we \vcnt down to the Boule^'ard 
Anspaeli to lunch. 

Giffard was an exceedingly good fellow, a 
thorough type of the luerrv, easy-going British 
! cavalry officer, and a great favourite with the 
ladies. I had known Inm for years ; and of llie 
I whole staff of the legation he alone knew the 
I real reason why I had been appointed there. 


MORE ABOUT ELEOTRIOAL INKLESS PRINTING. 


[Mr a. Sanderson, Managing Director of the 
Electrical Inkless Printing Syndicate, send-s the 
following communication, which, as it is supple- 
inentEuy to an article, ' Inkless Printing,’ in our 
Novejuber issue, and also supplies additional 
infoianation, we have pleasure in laving before 
our readeiu] 

refeiTing to the demonstration of 
inkless printing given four 


mouths ago in London, it was quite 
results then 

shown represented only an initial 
stage rather than the finality of the 
process. It would be difficult to say in this 
wmnderful century of discovery when any process 
has reached finality, and printing by electricity 
without ink is no exception. Printing as now 
carried on is the result of nearly five centuries 
of progress, and no one can say that its processes 
are anywhere near finality. 

Just at the time ol’ the demoiistvatiou already 


l4? r to, and as the result of a long series of 






likely to return to a system which is not only 
time- wasting but unsuited to most moileru papers, 
with their wood cidiiih^se bodies ami burnished 
clay surfaces. 

The newly discovered sensitising chemical conn 
bination h totally distinct fioni the sensitisers 
generally used iu plndography. It does not, ns 
with other inkless processes, in any way ineliule 
the use of nitrate of silvi-i*, wdiich, as is rightly 
noted, is far too expensive for printing purposes. 
The chemicals now used are plentiful and cheap, 
may take the place of some, chemicals hitliertn 
largely used in making paper, and therefore will 
not in any way iuemtse the cost. Fiirlher, there 
were many difficulties met with in incorporating 
the chemicuk previously used into the pulp iu 
the process of manufacture. The new sensitising 
combination removes most of these difficulties, aud 
such as still remain are of minor importance, and 
are almost daily being overcome as our methods 
become perfected. 

But die full significance of the latest advance 
is iu the fact that (fii'.-it) the new .sensitising 
chemicals are incorporated in the pulp iu the 
ordinary process of manufacture, {ind (secuml) 
that the machine- pa per — not hand -made — is 
printed dry, tlius removing the final disadvantage 
to the immediate adoption of electric printing. 

It has already been pointed out that all 

machines now in use can be adapted for electric 
printing, the inking aiTfangements only being dis- 
carded. It only remains, therefore, to show the 
commercial or economical advantages afforded by 
the new process. The sizes of printing-machines 
and the size and class of work vary so consider- 
ably that this is best done by selecting an 

example ,* and, as the saving in printing ink is 
one of the largest items, the example may be 
based on that at present important artiede. 

. Printed work varying so hutch in character,. 
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scarcely any two jobs exactly the same as 

regards the quantity of ink iisecl, it is difficult 
to lay down any definite amount. We will, 
therefore, take an exam|)le of frequent occurrence 
—a form of eight qiiarto pages of an illustrated 
catalogue, with light display, and five of its pages 
consisting of process blocks. 

It was found that every 1000 impressions 
consumed slightly over one pound of 2s. black 
ink. In the week’s work of fifty-four hours the 
outturn was 36,000 impressions, giving a total cost 
for ink of £3, 12s., or— reckoning on fifty-one 
working weeks— of idSS, 12s. for the year. For 
llie same amount of work, the cost of electric 
current at lid. per hour for fifty-four hours 
would be 6 h. 9d. per week, or £17, 4s. 3d. for 
the year j or, with the added cost (^20) for 
license to use the process, £37, 4s. 3d. This 
gives a balance in favour of electrical inkless 
printing, for ink alone, on a year’s working of 
one machine, of £146, 7 b. 9d, 

Witli this experience before them, printers can 
work out other examples for themselves from 
their own particular run of ordinary or special 
jobs, and thus arrive at an idea of the immediate 
saving in ink alone in cost of production oflered 
to them by electrical inkless printing. The fore-< 
going only one of many economies of 

tdectrical inkless printing which it is scarcely 
necessary to enter on here, but wliich the 2 ’>rJictical 
qninter will at once see for himself. 

] t may be well to note here that we are aware 
of other ‘inkless’ processes before the public, but 
they are incomplete and founded on formulas 
discarded some time ago as of no practical value. 
Some of them require a subsequent ];)rocess of 
washing, devekqnng, and fixing of the print, 
ubviously not commercially economical when ap- 
2 )lied to printing. 

Another point referred to in the November 
issue of this Journal is that of colour-printing. 
So far our enei-gies have been devoted to the per- 
fection of a process for black xnanting, which 
constitutes fully 75 per cent, of all the work 
ilone. This is a sufficiently extensive field to occutiy 
all our attention, and we do not, of course, expect 
to fill it in a year or two, as we recognise that 
there are many prejudices and objections to be 
overcome. But, at the same time, we have not 
lost sight of the colour problem ; and ex 2 ) 0 ri- 
ments already made convince us that the electric 
process is capable of being adapted to all classes 
of colour work. In fact, it has already been 
demonstrated to be possible in the analogous 
wonderful invention of Schezeepanik of weaving 
pictures in colours by electricity. In this direc- 
tion we have found that the current can be so 


regulated or governed by means of a ‘resist’ as 
to give any required shade, tint, or tone,, from 
the lightest to the deepest required, and sheets 
in'inted some six months ago and since constantly 
exj^osed to the light are as perfect in solidity 
and depth of colour now as when printed — which 
is more than can be said of many of the fugitive 
aniline printing inks now used. 

With regard to the reliability of electricity, the 
‘resist’ above mentioned is the ‘governor’ regu- 
lating the siiptily of current ; and, being fitted to 
every machine, it minimises any danger there 
may be from any escapje of current. It gives 
instant notice of anything wrong, and the operator 
ill attendance has simply to push a button and 
the current is at once shut off. Pushing the 
button back again turns on the current. For 
small work less than one anipme of current, 
which may be conducted from an ordinary eight- 
caudle lamp), is sufficient; and for the largest 
work — say a big newspaper sheet— the consuiap>- 
tion cannot exceed four amperes pier hour— a quite 
harmless quantity. The whole electric arrange- 
ment fitted to the printing-machine is as near as 
piossible automatic in its action and as absolutely 
under control as turning on or oil the electric 
light. 

As regards the point raised whether high 
speeds are compatible with any desired depiih or 
density of colour, it is our experience, as we have 
already said, that depth of tone is easily regulated. 
At the Exhibition at Blackpool in comiectiou 
with the recent Health Congress, we gave, by, 
special request, a demonstration of the electrical 
pirinthig pirocess, which was witnessed hy hun- 
dreds of scientists, printers, and others, when a 
small rotary machine was run at the rate of 
6000 impressions per hour, the sheets automati- 
cally cut and delivered from the reel, and the 
work done was p>ronoiinGed perfect in every 
respect. Demonstrations with the siune machine 
have also recently been given, by request, to the 
patent authorities and official experts at Berlin 
and Vienna, with equally successful results. At 
Blackpool one of the delegates, rtqmesentiiig a 
well-known corporation, has recommended the 
adoption of the process for the printing works 
about to be erected to do the municipal printing, 
and several newspaper owners— two in London — 
have p)laced their fast rotary machines at our 
disposal as soon as we are ready to commence 
operations. Tlie cl(3monstrations in Germany and 
Austria have also led to similar oflers. 

As we have already said, we do not claim ’ 
finality for our process, but we do claim that it' 
is commercially practical, and in due time we., 
hope to prove it. 
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BONAMY^S ADVENTURE. 


OHAPTjSR II. 


^g^ATER on, as I considered tilings, it 
struck me that very likely tlik 
l>liotograpliing was a dee})- laid 
selieme of Boiuiiny's for some sort 
of observation. He doubtless bad 
his suspicions. At any rate I should 
hear all about it that night. I can't say I had 
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progressed iiiudi myselL I had narrowly eyed 
all the servants. I cpiite enibamissed the house- 
maid with my scrutiny as I found her in luy 
room preparing my bath in the evening ; and I 
think the footman thought me very undignilied 
in entering into such lengtliy conversation when 
he called me in the inorniiig. I must say 
they alb had the appearance of being exceptionally 
respectable and honest; and though I knew ap- 
pearances were deceitful, yet I believed in them 
up to a point. 

The phaeton and roans came round at three 
o’clock, and we drove off, leaving Bonainy with 
Tommy dancing around, deep in the mysteries of 
camera, dry plates, plutiuotypes, and other para- 
phernalia. 

Cissy drove well, and the roans were perfectly 
trained. I had seen to that. I had had one 
painful visit with a drive behind two abominable 
half-broken colts, which she was pleased to con- 
sider she was getting ‘into shape/ and I never 
intended to repeat the experiment. 

‘I think he is decidedly deep,’ said my cousin 
presently, as she gently tickled the back of one 
of the roans with lier whip. 

^The off or the iiearU I (jneBiioned innocently. 

‘Bertie, you are a dear creature, and know a 
great deal about many things, but you are not 
quick at what one is thinldng.’ 

I Implied that quickness was a matter of com- 
parison, and against the quickneiss of some people 
that of others might appear wanting. 

■‘You always have a nice, comfortable speech 
ready, anyhow/ she laughed. <But don’t you 
think lie’s deep? I do.’ 

^ I think he appears deep, if you mean 
Bonamy/ answered ; ‘ because he is so absorbed 
4x1. things An which he is interested that one for- 
’-getsvhe can be interested in more than one thing' 
'-..at ■ oncCj*' , All ■ the time he was talking about 
piotures X Aftre say he was thinking out things 
ab6,iit-,th^t:, necklace. At any rate, I know he 
■ thing/ ; ^ 

, ' *It4a po^ble- to. notice too much/ said Cissy 
' Xnedltafcively.-/' f it does not do to get an idea 

^,jmd then,' make evex'ything fit.’ 

; , ^ bThat ;is no doubt a:iault he might fall into/ I 
i’%lwere<;h/ y’ou think r--Vou were talk inp in’ 
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< |liiiik~you were talking to 

VIore dinner— ilo yen . tkink lie lias any 
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‘ Yes, 1 think he has ; but he is quite right— 
he wants to confirm it before he speaks. 1 
almost wish he hadn't^ Bertie/ she added pru- 
senlly, as we turned iub) a long avenue which 
led to Oravenswuod House. 

‘I thought you were so aiixiou.s about it, and 
so distressed. It’s enougli to he distressed about,’ 

‘I know/ said Cissy dolefully. 

‘It id very serious, I think. You will have 
to replace it if it is nut i'ouud. I suppose yuu 
know that,’ 

‘ Oh yes ; I know all that. Do you suppuse 
it Isn’t dreadfully on my mind ? That is the 
worst of having a gay manner — one is .supposed 
never to feel uiiylhing ! Bui there are things that 
one Would pay any money to save happening ; 
and — 1 am so afraid he may be on the wmaj 
scent.’ 

We had no Lime for further conversation, as 
at that moment we drew up at the hall-door; 
and afterwards, coming iionie, she apjieared to 
liave forgotten even the iiecklace in her excite- 
ment over one or two piece,s of local news we 
had acquired during our 

Y’ lieii' wo reached home we foxiud .Bonumy in 
the lihrtuy, deep iu some scieutihc-loukhig \vuik. 
He appeared to have taken a great many photo- 
graphs, which we were ti* see upon the morrow, 
At tea-time the coxiversatiou turned upon thought- 
reading— telepathy, as it is called. 

‘Our thoughts carry farther than we suppose/ 
Bonamy wuis saying. ‘The thought- waves are 
always going about, only our senses are generally 
too dull to respond to them.’ 

‘ XYhat a mex^cy 1 ’ exclaimed Cissy. ‘I shouldn’t 
like to know \Yhat people thought. I like to 
believe they think nice things about lue, and 1 
dare say they doiftf 

Beftn*e I had time to reassure her upon tins 
point I W'as struck by something in Miss Evans’s 
face. She had been making the tea, and for an 
instant’ she stopped and looked at Bomimy as 
she poured out hi.s cup. It was a singular look. 

I could not imderstand it. But it was only for 
an instant ; it quickly passexh 

‘If we knew each otherls thoughts, it would 
leave us no mysteries, at any rate/ said Bonamy 
as he munched a piece of toast, ‘The voice of 
even the necklace might ciy out.’ 

‘Ah I’ said Cissy us she looked at him with, 
eager eyes, ‘ I xvish it xvouldf 

‘Perhaps it may-^-yet/ he answered. 

Again I noticed upon Miss Evans’s face that 
peculiar look. And then suddenly it Hashed 
across me that Bonamy was suspecting her, and 
that she xvas awax‘e of it, . 

At that .moment the children burst into the 
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room ; after tea they generally spent an hour 
with their mother. Cissy upon this occasion was 
seized upon by Tommy lor - lialina,V 
Gwendoline and I had a game ol drauglits. 

^I.iss Harburoiigli had been spending the day 
with some friends, who lived in the neighbourhood, 
and she only appeared at dinner. She had on a 
very becoming frock, and looked almost handsome, 
1 tiiuught. Bonamy appeared as if he thought so 
too, and they got on so well that I felt that 
some one ought to mention the three children 
and second wife before it became serious. 

That evening we had a long discussion over 
our pipes. Bomiiuy would not admit who it was, 
hut I could see there was some one in the house 
about whom he had doubts. 

‘I have discovered a very curious and iiopor- 
taut clue/ he said presently, ^ upon which hang.'s 
much. But I can say no more at present. I 
shall investigate further to-morroAV.’ 

The next day was Sunday. Cissy was very 
particular about church — not for visitors ; they 
hud even Sabbath liberty, and could do as they 
liked ; but for the other inmates of the house 
at least one service was exi^ected. Cissy herself 
always attended both morniiig and afternoon. 1 
think she extracted a certain amount of satisfac- 
tion from sitting under the heautifui stained-glass 
window' she had put up to her husLaiurs memoi-y. 
A man to wdiom apostles and saints wdth aureoles 
are dedicated become.s in time, in a sort of a way, 
almost a saint also. I accompanied Cissy and 
Miss Harburough and the children. Miss Evans 
sat somewhere in the choir, and had started a 
little earlier. Bonamy stayed at home, sharing 
the responsibilities of ho use -guarding with the 
dog.s and the Idtchen-maid. 

‘Hartop, my dear fellow',’ he said to me as we 
went to the library to smoke after luncheon — 
^Hailop, my dear fellow, I hope you are braced 
up by the sermoiil’ 

I looked at him questioningly, I suppose, for he 
went on: ‘You’ve got to come with me upon an 
exciting exploration to-night. 1 Avant good nerves, 
and sucli as are not easily shaken.’ 

‘What on earth do you mean?’ 1 exclaimed. 
‘What sort of exploration T 

‘The Avest wing,'* he replied laconically. 

‘Ihe Avest wing!’ I repeated. ‘No one goes 
there. It has been sluit up for years. Besides, it 
is locked. You knoAv the horrible story. 1 don’t 
Ijelieve it has been entered since that event 
happened.’ 

‘Was it long ago?’ asked Bonamy as lie 
refilled his pipe and lit it carefully. 

‘About vSeveii years, I suppose, GAA^endoline 
Avas about tw'O, and Tommy quite a baby.’ 

‘Did Lady Domiitborne use it— before?’ 

, ‘Yes ; sbe was there, of course, Avith her husband.’ 

‘And sbe has never entered it since?’ 

■ ‘No ; you cair understand that.’ 

Bonamy Avas silent for a moment. , 


‘AVell, Ave Avill have to visit it to-iiighC 

‘All right,’ I said. ‘But hoAv will you get 
ill?’ 

‘I have the key.’ 

‘Did she give it to you?’ 

‘No ; I discoA^ered it,’ he unsw'ered. 

I pondered over this new develupment Yhat 
the Avest Aving could ImA'e to do with the lost 
necklace I could not conceive. And 1 must say 
I should have ])refeiTed a daylight excursion in 
tliat part of the house. Blill, I Avas quite ready 
to do it if it Avas necessary, and I intimated to 
Bonamy that I Avould be prepared. 

‘About Avhat lime are you going?’ I asked pre- 
sently, interrupting him in a chain of ‘‘evidence,’ 
as I imagined. 

‘About a couple of liours after we go to bed. 
I don’t want any one to hear or see us.’ 

‘I will be ready,’ I replied. ‘Have you got a 
further clue?’ I queried, in a tone of voice, how'- 
ever, Avliich di<l not press for un aiisAver. 

He nodded his head iimterioiisly. 

‘1 [im afraid it is closing in upon one^^ 

he added. 

1 thought that Cissy looked at Bonamy a little 
anxiously sometimes in the iniervalB of dinner. 
‘Had he approached discovery, or hail lie failed?’ 
1 felt was in her mind. We hud only till to* 
moiTow'. 

When Ave retired for the night I did not un- 
dress, but lay upon the outside of my Led Avitli 
a book, and by my side a shaded candle. But 
though I had a selection of the newest novels 
(thoiiglitfully placed in my room by my ho-stess), 
1 could not read. My thoughts kept travelling 
to the west wing, and I Avutclied lor the tw'O 
hours to have an ending. But I am very regular 
in my habits, and I fell msleep, I suppose, for 
suddenly I found Bonamy standing by me. 

‘It is not only virgins who slumber,’ he re- 
marked, Avith lather doubtful taste, I thought. 
‘Put your socks on over your slippers.’ 

There was a determined look about Iiiin, as if 
he meant businesB, lie had a small h-unp in his 
hand, whicli, 1 believe, belonged to Tommy, mid 
he carried a box of matches. 

I i’olIoAved him dowui the ]xiasages, stepping 
softly and cautiously amongst the shudoAvs, Once 
he stood quite still for a fcAA' miiuiies, listening. 
But there Avas not a sound to he heard save the 
tick of the great hall-clock and a dog distantly 
baying. We turned down into the corridor pre- 
sently, and I stared about me curiously. There 
was no carpet underfoot ; the boards were stained 
black Avith age, and they looked dull, as if' no 
polishing had been done lately. On the walls 
hung portraits in sombre rows, and there Avere 
some quaint old chests and caiu'cd chairs sUuiding 
at intervals. At the bottom, behind heavy tapestry 
curtains, , Avas the door. I htdd these back M 
Bonamy, taking a key out of his pocket,, iuilacke<i ‘ 
it. He glanced at me as lie did so.. 
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‘Some one inis been liere not very long ago/ he 
said. * Look tliere ! ’ 

He Hied the light of the lamp npon the floor 
as he spoke; and, stooping down till I got in the 
riglib position, I saw fcliat the coating of dust 
which covered it had been displaced, and there 
were tlie faint marks of footsteps both coming 
and going. 

Things were beginning to be exciting. The 
door opened easily, and I followed him down a 
softly-carpeted passage. A stuffy, unwholesome 
odour pervaded the phice—the odour of shut-up 
uir and a want of ventilation. We passed several 
doors which were closed — closed for seven years ! 

I wondered what lay behind them. My imagina- 
tion, generally very prosaic, took fire. I felt sur- 
rounded by mystery. 

Presejitly, wlieii we were nearly at the end of the 
passage, we came to one which was slightly open. 

‘This is the room I want/ said Boiianiy — ‘tlie 
one wi til a big bay window/ 

He pushed the door open and walked in, 
flashing the lamp around, and I followed him. 
It was a large double-bedded room, with (plain t 
old furniture. Everything was covered with dust, 
and the curtains and bed-hangings had a limp 
and yellow appearance. Idie windows were 
unshuttered, however, and the blinds up; and, 
through the trees which grew close outside, the 
moon glittered, I noticed that the air was not 
so imusty as tlie passages, and it came over 
iue tliat not long ago the windows must have 
been opened. I said so to Bonamy, and he 
nodded his head, and, going up to them, began 
to examine them carefully. 

‘This one has been opened/ he said presently ; 
‘and it did nut open very easily.’ 

He pointed to the edges of the frame where 
some sharp instrument had been used to force 
it ; and upon the sill I noticed some little pieces 
of dislodged paint hud fallen. 

‘It is ail just as I supposed/ he said. In his 
tone was a touch of satisfaction, ‘Now/ he con- 
tinued cheerfully, ‘we must examine the floor.’ 

lie went down upon his hands and knees, and 
whilst I held the lamp he took out of his pocket 
a piece of candle, which he lighted, and moved 
about as if searching for something. 

.. ‘It is very curious/ he said at last, having 
.examined all the boarded portion of the floor. 

There are a man’s footsteps quite distinct kerey 
but only, a woman’s outside the door in the 
corridor.', , .Two women/ he corrected, ‘one with 
slippers, and' one with her feet bare,’ 
v.,,/Are . there women’s feet here also?’ I asked 
■ bmtlitely, ^ ^ 


‘Yes/ he answered. ‘Can't you see them?’ 

He pointed as he spoke to the floor where tlie 
carpet ended, just by uu old carved bureau. Ih 
front of this I could distinctly see the markis, 
clearly cub in the dust, of some small bun^ toes. 

‘It is very odd/ I muttered beloNv my brealli. 

‘ Ilow do you accouuL for if: ? Are you sure it ia 
onbj the womeiAs feet outside in tlio corridor?’ 

He nodded his head. " I examined them when I 
was doing the photographs, and again while you 
•were in ciiurch/ he said. ‘ I also found tlie marks 
of a man’s footsteps amongst the buslies under- 
neath this window.’ 

‘And that is how it was stolen. He unist 
have been let in/ I gasped. ‘But u'ho v:crc th 
immen P 

‘That is the question/ he sai<l, knitting hia 
brows. ‘Who were the women? I am afraid 
tilings point to some one^^ In^ said after a pause, 
as we stood staring at eacdi other. 

‘She lias occasionally looked — peculiar/ I ad- 
mi tted. 

‘Looks are not everything/ he replied 
cautiously. ‘Petspie atuuetimes look as if they 
knew something because they are afraid (if looking 
as if they knew Homething — particularly a nervoius 
sort of girl like her. Nevertheless, 1 took un out- 
line of her foot/ he eouliiuied, as, after fumbling 
in Ilk pocket, lie prodiuied the cut-out form in 
paper of a woman’s .shoe. 

‘This also whilst we were in churLdi/ I ob- 
served pleasantly. 

But Bonamy was upon his knees again, and 
did not answer. 

‘Yes, it is exact/ he said presently, us he got 
up, brushing the knees of his trousers. 

‘Could she have stolen it, or brought it to 
him — whoever lie was?’ I queried, putting it tiU 
together. 

‘ That does not follow, though it is suspicious, 
I own/ he answered thoughtfully. 

‘Look at the bed/ he said suddenly. 

The light of the lump was iqiou it. It had a 
mattress, and over it was a crimson silk cover. 
Upon this was the mark us if some one had Iain 
upon it, denting it in, and there was the trace 
as of a head upon the pillow. 

‘Boine one has slept here/ ho said. And we 
both stood staring silently upon it. 

It was very nucaimy. Why .should the burglar 
want to sleep there instead of making off with 
his booty ? 

‘What will you do?’ I said at last. ‘Bo you 
think you can get her to say anything?’ 

‘That depends/ he answered. ‘I slmll have to 
think it over.’ 
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ON, SPANISH 

T 1ms been an opinion/ says Lord 
Bacon, Hliat the French are wiser 
than they seem, and that the 
Spaniards seem wiser than they 
are.’ Well, whatever the Dons 
may be in realitj^, they certainly 
appear wise enough, to judge from their proverbs, 
which are justly admired for their peculiar shrewd- 
ness. 

Tlierc are few languages, if any, richer in 
proverbs than tlie Spanish. Many of these are 
the outcome of a life’s experience summed up in 
a single sentence, and contain a pithy shrewdness 
whicli it would be hard to surpass. Others again, 
like many proverbs of the Scotch, combine 
shrewdness with the caustic humour of the man 
who takes a cynical view of human life. 

Proverbs relating to pduces are numerous. Of 
the air of Madrid they say iliat it is so subtle 
that it kills a man and does not extingnish a 
candle. The climate of the same city is also 
described as six months of winter and six 
months of Hades (ms meses de mvierno y seis 
meses de inficrno). Tlie Italians say, ‘ See Faplcs 
and die p and the Spaniards, ‘He who has not 
seen Seville 1ms seen nothing marvellous.’ ‘ Eain 
or no rain, there is always wheat in Oriliucla,’ 
is an allusion to a garden spot of Spain wliere 
irrigation is extensively practised. The English 
proverb ‘to carry coals to Newcastle Mias as its 
equivalent, ‘ to carry iron to Bisca^V which, 
centring in Bilbao, is the great iron-district of 
Spain. 

In the former Sfianish colonies local allusions 
are not so numerous ; hut the following advice 
lias led to the fortune of many : ‘ If you go to 

tlie Indies, let it he to a spot whence you can 

see the volcanoes’ — in reference to the com- 
parative coolness of those elevated regions and 
tlie great fertility of a volcanic soil. 

The following are a few relating to national 
or provincial characteristics : ‘ A Moor ruins 

liimself with wedding-feasts, a Jew with Pass- 
overs, and a Gliristian with lawsuits.’ ‘The 

Catalans make bread from stones,’ is an allusion 
to the well-known industry of tlie inhabitants of 
Catalonia — the Spanish Lancashire. If one meets 
a successful Spanish merclmnt or manufacturer 
abroad, the chances are that he is a Catalan ; 
indeed, Spanish colonisation has been almost 
entirely the work of the men of the northern 
provinces •— principally Catalans and Gallegos 
(natives of Galicia). The latter are the Irish of 
Spain, emigrating to all parts of the Spanish- 
speaking world, but geuerally less educated than 
the Catalans ; they perform tlie most menial class 
of laboar--so miicdi so that in Spanish the name 
‘Gallego’ is synonymous with ‘porter,’ . 

The indolent and shiftless nature of the in- 
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habitants of the southern provinces is hit oil by 
the following proverbs: ‘In Yalencia the men 
are women and the earth is water \ ’ ‘ When you 
see an Andaluz, make the sign of the cross ; 
when you see a Sevillaiio, make it with both 
hands ; when you see a Cordobes, make it with 
hands and feet.’ The natives of Cordoba have 
a Lad reputation in the Peiiinsiila ; a Spanish 
writer, alluding to one of his characters, says : 

‘ He was a Cordobes. I say it, so that yon may 
know he was dyed in the wool/ The following 
also applies principally to the southerner: ‘Tlie 
English advance by sea, and tli»e Russians by 
land ; while I, who am a Spaniard, am lying in 
bed.’ Another proverb regarding our countrymen 
is, ‘War with all the world, but peace with 
England,’ which wmiild seem to indicate the 
alarm created by Drake and Frobisher and their 
successors, the buccaneers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, who made large fortunes 
by the capture of Spanish galleons laden with 
treasure from the mines of Mexico and Pern. 

Proverbs uncomplimentary to the fair sex are 
common : ‘ A woman, like a pavement, should 
be well trampled on to be kept in order;’ ‘A 
woman is like a candle : twist her neck if you 
wish her to be good ; ’ ‘ Beware of a bad woman, 
and do not trust a good one ; ’ ‘ Crying in a 
woman, and limping in a clog, is all a sliam;’ 

‘ A cock crows on his own dunghill, but hens 
cackle everywhere’ (this in reference to tlie sup-’ 
posed gaiTulousness and iiupiisitive disposition of 
the sex) ; ‘ Show me a magpie without a spot, 
and I will show you a woman without a fault.’ 
In English, counterparts are not wanting — for 
example : 


j^lothers-in-law and stepmothers come in for a 
good deal of sarcasm ; some of the proverbs in 
regard to them will not stand translation. Of 
a man who is accounted lucky they say, ‘ If he 
fell from the roof of a house he would fall on 
the top of liis mother-in-law.’ 

Readers of Do?i Qmvoie will remember that. 
Sanclio Panza wms in the habit of letting off 
])roverbs on every conceivable occasion — and not 
singly, but in strings. In this case Cervantes 
only portrayed the ordinary characteristic of a, 
Spanish peasant. The following proverbs are 
taken at random from Don QuiccoU : ‘ To do 
good to a clown is like throwing water into the 
sea ’ (a fruitless task is also referred to as ‘ look- 
ing for pears on an elm-tree’ and ‘preaching in 
the desert ’) ; ‘A virtuous woman and a broken 
leg should stay at home ‘ A fool knows more 
about his own business than a wise man about 
other people’s;’ ^ Don’t say “rope” to the family 



A woman, a dog, and a walmit-tree— 

The more you heat them the bettor they be. 
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of the man who has been liaiiged G ‘There are no 
birds in last rear’s nosfc G ' ‘ To go for woo] 
ami come back sliorn;’ ‘Tell me who are 
, your companions, and I will tell you who 
yon are ,* fPi'ay to God, but swing the baniiiier 

^ Wc give a few sayings as follows, with their 
English equivalents, not taken in a literal sense, 
htifc wliich convey the same moral ; < Ifo win; 
sows thorns slionh! not go barefooted;’ ‘Tliose 
Mdio live in glass hnnses should not throw stones.’ 
^Fleeing from tho^ bull, he fell into the river;’ 
‘Out of the frying-pan into the lire.’ ‘ITnrd 
bread is better than none;’ ‘Half a loaf is 
better than no bread.’ ‘ He who looks tl, rough 
the keyhole sees his misfortune;’ ‘Eavesdropner.s 
never Iiear any good of themselves.’ ‘Flie ass 
that belongs to many is eaten by the wolve.s ; ’ 
jivon'-hody’s l)nsiue.=s is iiobody’.s husines.s.’ ‘The 
river in Hood is a gain to the fl.sherman '; ’ ‘It is 
mi ill wind that blows nobodv anv good.’ ‘Give 
a clown your hand and he will take' vonr elbow,’ 

mnn,e^’“'-l’l '^1 « beggar sleep in your barn 
uui he will make himself rour heir^ ‘Give a 

clown , an inch and he will take an elk’ ‘Take I 
tlmt bone to anotlior dog ; ’ ‘Tell that to the 
M,ume.s. To .,(,11 honey to t.he bee-kooper’ 

loli n 'bore is a nail 

loose , _ limply vessels make most noise.’ 

Ambitimis, vain, and avariciow people are re- 

la 1 dmin , He wlio tne.s to got rich in a vear I 
gtfs hangeil at the end of .si.v months;’ ‘A cVeat I 

■ ibhe i 

an i,_ Althongli a monkey arrays hersdC in silk 
she, li? , still a mou,veyd ' 

^ Here are a few relating to marriage : ‘ Ho who 

goes far from home to seek a wife eith I ° 

deceiver or is deceived ;’ ‘ Before voii imam- 1 ok 1 

what you are about, for it is not a 1^.1 W ' 

yon can untie;’ ‘The rich wifa « ' 1 

breeks-’” ‘PcfV,. ® *‘bo ’ 

wtuvs , Get your son married when vou like i 

«nd yonr daughter when you can.’ o/T n | 

who marries twice it is said, ‘Tlie fo," V I 

,sweep.s the floor, tlio second is a iadv’ 'i 

In Spain proverbs are more conimonlv n.sed in I r 

f mayTe ' 

m •S.SS ttrT', " 

’ bW * ” ^ who strikes the an 

^^Ihod' explanation- for any aurpris- to 

pf ptocedure ‘We mW suit ll 


! no our beliaviour to the occasion.’ Siimil-iUnTi 1 
'ool shrewdly counsels hv the .sayinr. ‘']V 1 | , 1 ® 

are ami liiul a truth.’ ‘.Suiilf me "’tliese candles’ 
vho meaiw ‘ Clear np this difllcultv for me.’ Oa„. 
uer are warmed with, ‘He who shullie.s the cards tn 
not cut them,’ or ‘You mav lose as well I, 
eir car,! too much as by a cimi 1,00 little.’ .‘Should 
lae, wish to idiange the .subject before it ],as bl“ 
•bo tlioroiighly thrasheil out, the remimler is- ‘iv„ 
a.se have still to skin tlie tail.’ ’ ® 

2s.’ 'The .Spaniards are a pulriotic people, and when 
•; Ita miis tell them to ‘.See Xajde.s and die,’ they 
rd match it with ‘.See .Seville ami die;’ ami h.vst 
IS mg of the Imviiriant ferlility of their An.laln.sian 
t^li they <?ay, ‘Tim water alone of tlu* (biarl’il 

‘US quivir fattens horses better than the barley ‘of 
iss other countries.’ ‘ 

; Ihe haughty Hidalgos soiiietimea comlesccnd to 
le i« humorous. ‘Let my deatii come from .Spain’ 
IS IS a ,)oke referring to their slowne.ss in business 
•0 matters. Talking of the slubbornness of 'tl.ei 
q Aragonese conut.ymen, ‘Tliey drive in „aik with 
n their iiemls is the e.vprea.si,>„. q']„.v are pleasant 

a -d-w 'm the climate of their capital, de.-rrihiim it 

e as Ihreo iimnths 111 an ice-hmise, and nine in a 
Q Oiicig after the completion of a beaiilil'ul 

budge m Jladrid over the .Maiizaiiare.s, a little 
. river that lacks wider iluring the .summer, a wae 

1 remarked, ‘They should soil the bridge m.d biw 

some water for the river.' ‘ 

- _ ‘ Home siveet Immc, there is no place like home’ 

s IS .l!-ii,glisl!, and IS Hum remlere.l in .Spaiii.sh • ‘The 

t’ I .anothek’"^' '’f 

3 I The Xew Wonmn would doubUe.ss get little 
ounteiuuice in the Pcuiiisula. Were H,e s en 
, 'hvuled skills, Hying along on a bievcie 

£ 

I CPI . tior^e Ijiiv-y care:’ 

Man t T ‘'T"' ‘The 'rope 

I vm do‘L. ‘Kever deceive 

I a feitiecly borsti a, Bbovf baiter^’ ‘"mine 

ImtaA:^ ti 

i rhea,/ r ^ '““T 

tiicap) , Every one wishes to fut 

•''» mill, ami l«ve l,i. ...Htw, 

' k him ! h ‘•‘"d yk 

fil l nf 1 >'Wty;’ ‘A poor man i.s always 

Ml of scheme,,;’ ‘if you have a k.v boy set 

nn errand -’ ’‘ Tr l'*""’ 

t. ».a 4 , ■ 'ill ;» .hp. 

and drown Z 

- yoxi reacli it- » <a golden scabbard 
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<iovei's a leaden sword;’ SSalt once spilt cannot 
be well picked np.’ 

Lastly, let us wind up witli two proverbs wliicbj 
by their stately, chivalrous tone, are cpiite in keep- 


GREAT M.ER. 

By T. St 

|j|®gppp|HE early days of famous men have 
always roused the keenest interest, 
fretpient struggle for existence, 
almost insuperable diliiculties 
under which their first projects 
are often achieved, constitute an 
attractive page in biography. An affection for 
the attic, more especially shown by the: literary 
aspirant, has helped to throw a distinct bale of 
romance around their lives. Balzac, as he has 
himself recorded, was enabled during his years 
in a garret to amass a treasure of delightful 
remembrances. His great masterpiece, Le Pere 
Goriot, written long afterwards, contains many \a 
touch that was mentally incubated in those attic 
days. His lodging was in Paris, neav the Library of 
the Arsenal. It was as dark as an oven, where the 
wind whistled through the door a:iid windows like 
Tulon tliroiigh his flute, though not so pleasantly. 
It was furnished in the most scanty manner. 
Here it was that Balzac commenced that drudgery 
which continued almost to the end. He has 
given a graphic sketch of his life at this period : 

Three penny wortli of bread, a,nd two of milk, and 
three of sausage-meat prevented me from dying 
of hunger, and kept m}’' brain singularly clear. 
My room cost me three sous a daj^ ; I burnt my 
midnight oil for three sous ; and I was my own- 
ho'aseniaid. To save the washerwoman I wore 
flannel shirts. I warmed myself by means of a 
charcoal fire, which is cheap and cheerless. . . .1 
only go out marketing every three or four days, 
and then only to the cheapest tradespeople in 
tlVwj 

Even Victor Hugo was never seen in a more 
poetic light than when, having taken refuge in 
Belgium, he lived like an ascetic in a veri- 
table garret. ^It was reached by a winding stair- 
case,’ says Bochefort in his memoir, Lt tiny attic, 
so lightly roofed that the sky could be seen 
through the tiles ; and, as Victor Hugo somewhat 
proudly declared, the rain occasionally found its 
way into the room.’ A folding bedstead, a regular 
military piece of furniture, divided the room into 
two parts. It was here that the mighty poet 
composed his masterpieces. lie had a small shelf 
hinged to the wall at about , the level of his 
elbo-w, and by this means, wd-ien louvered to a 
horizontal position, his wTitiiig-table was fometk 
He never sat down, but composed while making 
the four strides to which he was limited by the 
amallnesa of his cage. The day’s labour at an 


ing with the lofty character of the Spaniards: 
‘ The king goes as far as he may, not as far as ho 
would;’ and, ‘When 'thou seest thine house in 
flames, approach and warm thyself by it.’ 


end, the plank was fixed flat against the wall in 
order to give a fe^v inches more of space for 
moving about. ‘It seemed,’ says his friend, ‘as 
if one were reading his celebrated poem, Regard 
jeie (kins line mansanh.^ The love of an attic 
could hardly have been more pronounced! And 
yet Beranger almost excelled Hugo in the same 
direction. Wldle living on the fifth story in the 
Boulevard St ivlartin, ‘ without money and with 
no ]_irospects,’ he had installed himself in his 
garret with inexpressible satisfaction, because, as 
he wrote, ‘to live alone and to compose verse at 
my leisure appeared to me the very siimnut of 
felicity.’ Speak ’ng in this spirit of that famous 
‘sky parlour,’ he exclaims, ‘What a beautiful 
view I enjoyed from its window! What delight 
I felt in siUiug there of an evening, hovering, as 
it were, over the immense city, from which a loud, 
hoarse murmur incessantly ascended, oripeciany 
wdieii there blended with it the noise and tumult 
of some great storm,’ He wrote and starved there 
until the dread of the conscription fell upon him. 
But even then Providence seemed to befriend 
him. He says : ‘ I was bald at twenty-tlnee. » . • 
When the gendarmes came in search of conscripts 
I removed my hat. Tlicy looked at my bald 
head, and were satisfied. Tliey went away without 
me.’ One day, while sitting there, engaged iu 
mending a hole in the knee of his trousers, a 
letter was put into his hand. The Senator Bona- 
parte desired to see him; and from that hour liis 
fortune changed. 

Even the great Ilousseau resided for four years in 
a small garret in a street oil* Bt .Etienne dii Mmit. 
There he siiflered menial as well as intense pdiysi-' 
eal pain. But in spite of his reverses, lie has 
given assurance, in writing of his life and hk works, 
that it was there ‘ I enjoyed the mo.st exquisite 
pleasures of my life — that of producing my S^ndiea 
of Naiitre.' The early Uvea of the two moat widely 
read writers in France at the, present hour, Zola 
and Daudet, afford striking illustrations of how his-* 
tory continues to repeat itself with strange exacli- 
tude. Emile Zola’s youthful struggles liave beep: 
recently made known to the world in the Journal 
des Goncoiirt. The renowned author of UAssomnoir 
■’vaa so poor in his early days that he was frequently 
forced to i>awii his coat and sit at home in his 
shirt-sleeves. He lived in a Parisian , garret Ion : 
the seventh floor, in regular Grub Street fashion^ 
whence he looked over a vast area of house- 
roofs, and dreamed of the day. when bis name 
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woulil be a houseiioid word in ail tliose dweiliiigs. | 
Altliougii so wretch ediy iuipecunious, Zola was ; 
(^aite happy, for he was busied in writing a vast i 
e).>ic poeiB called Genesis, Humanitif, and the 
Fature. In that garret he thought himself for- 
tunate if he could alford twopence for a candle 
to light him through liis midnight work. In the 
^7o?lco^^r^ Joarnaly Alphonse Daudet is mentioned 
as having been expelled from his lodgings, when 
only seventeen years old, for not paying his rent. 

It was a cold night ; and the future author of 
Tariann was compelled to wander about Paris, 
until he found a friend, near the fountain of the 
Luxembourg, who took him home, and put him 
in Ins own bed. Daudet has asserted that the 
feeling of being in that warm bed was tlie greatest 
luxury he had ever knowui. 

. When Tom Moore, fresh from the cloisters of 
Trinity, turned up in London with tlie MS. of his 
translation of Anacreo^if which he had set his heart 
on publishing by hook or by crook, lie took up his 
abode in George Street, Portmau Square, in a toj> 
room that cost him six shillings a week ; and here 
the author of L(dla RooJch jioied over the relics of 
the Scian bard niglit and day. 'Who has not 
heard of the sound-proof room in Gheyne Eow 
which Carlyle contrived for himself in the attic ? 
It was lighted from the top, where no sight or 
noise from outside could penetrate. ‘My con- 
science P cried a friend, addressing the Sage of 
Chelsea with unconscious sarcasm, ‘here ye may 
study and write all the rest of your life, and no 
human being be one bit the wiser.’ The literaiy 
‘parlour next the sky,’ one may safely assume, 
has never before been so vividly described as in 
Sartor llescirtus, ‘It was the attic lioor of the 
highest house in the Wahngasse, and might timly be 
called the pinnacle of '\Yeissnichtwo, for it rose 
sheer up above the contiguous roofs, themselves 
rising from elevated ground. . . , It was the specu- 
Imn or watch-tower of Teufelsdrockh j wherefrom, 
sitting at ease, be might see the wLole life-circula- 
tion of that considerable city. ... It was a true 
.sublimity to , dwell there. . . . That stifled 1mm of 
Midnight, when Traffic has lain down to rest, and 
the obariot-wheeis of Vanity, still rolling here and 
there through distant streets, are hearing her to 
Halls roofed in, and lighted to the due pitch for 
: her ; and only Vice and Misery, to prowl or to 
luoanlike night-birds, are abroad: that hum, I say, 
the stertorous, unquiet slumber of sick Life, 

■ is ■ beard in Heaven 1 ’ 

Even began his literary 

career in garrets-— first in Fisher’s Court, and 
afterwards iii Elue Hart Court, both near Coleman 
BtreCt in ,tbe City of London. Under most trying 
circumstances,' in the midst of the noise "and 
\ bustle of workmen in the same house, he com- 
P:.f>osed Ms famous poem, The Farmer's Boy, the 
;,i^dter. part of his Autumn^ and the whole of 

.pathetic romance of 
life garret'' was that of the boy Ghat- 


terton beyond a doubt. "Even De QuiuceVj who . 
for two months in I.ondon — as relatevl in his 
Confessions of an EntjUsh Opiurn- Eater 
slept under a roof, has failed to awak«m ojir 
syinpatliy in a like degree. For the first seven 
weeks of his life in London, according to a 
plasterer wlio shared his lodging, Chalterton 
Iiardly ever slept. lie wi’ote witli a sort of fary 
all through the niglit. In the montli of June, 
ill the same year—lTTO— he cdianged his resi<]ence 
to another garret. Thi-s was the famous land- 
mark in Brook Street, the first house from 
Holborn on the left-hand .side— -No. 39. From 
here he contributed to the London Mwjamie^ 
among other journals. Withdrawing one night to 
this garret, hungry and in despair, he died from 
the effects of arsenic. He was found at daybreak 
—when the attic door was broken open— the 
contents of a nearly empty phial still in his hand. 
When Goldsmith first found literary employment 
he took a lodging in Giuen Arbour Court, in the 
Old Bailey — a iniseralde room, with but one chair. 
He did not quit this squalid abode for over 
three years. Improved circaunstances enabled him 
to move to the famous house in Wine Oifice Court 
— to the lueniorable room in whicli Dr Johnson 
‘discovered’ the immortal Vzoar of jrabfdil 
Johnson’s sympathy with Goldsmith was no doubt 
quickened by the recollection of his own Immble 
lodgings in E.xeter Street, Strand, when, a.s he 
has declared, he ‘dined for eightpence at the 
“ Pine Apple ” in Nenv Street, fast by.’ 

In the face of so many remarkable examples, 
it would seem evident that a garret has proved 
a salutary abode, a monastic workshop, in wliicli 
a severe apprenticeship to fame may be served 
to the best advantage. ‘In this room fame was 
won!’ cries Hawthorne, referring to liis garret at 
Salem. But even those who liave possessed the 
full courage of conviction and have sternly faced 
adversity, labouring persistently in spite of every 
repulse, have sometimes failed to attain success j 
and all this goes clearly to show tlnit a man 
having the, genius of a Shakespeare can seldom, 
if ever, rise to eminence without sacrifice ami 
fearless toil 
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It is not ia the Bolitary place, 

Where breezes blow across untrodden sward 
, And shy wild-lnrds frequent the open space, 

■ That best is heard the message of the Lord. 

I Nor yet upon the weed-strewn, rocky shore, 

Where waves toss up their dying clouds of .spray. 
And high above the mighty oeeaifs roar . 

Shrills out the wMsfciiug wind unceasingly, " 

The, dreamful quiet lulls the mind to rest, 

The winds and waves chase other* thoughts away, 
And Inspiration’s voice is heard the best 
, When sounding through the duty of the day ; 

For well-accustomed duties leave the mind 
' At leisure, . calm, receptive, unconfined. 

AxjtA' STtrAKT. 
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THE LiailT OF OTIIEH DAYS. 


URING the later half of the iiine- 
teeiith century sckniee has accouD 
many triumphs over tlie 
forces of natui'c. She has harnessed 
them to her car, and uuule them 
obedient to her beck and will. 
Light has, in tlic hands of the scientific photog- 
rapliej’, been made to j)enclrate the most opaque 
suljslanees, and to become the handmaid of the 
medical man and of the surgeon. Tlie power of 
the telescope lias been so increased that more is 
known about some of the heavenly bodies than 
of tlie earth on which we live. Tlie telegraph 
wire has encircled the globe, and daily makes us 
acquainted with the news of events that have 
happened only a few hours before in the farthest 
corner of the world. The telephone has enabled 
friend to speak with friend, and to recognise 
each others voices at almost iiicredihle distances. 
All tlicse and many more have entirely revolii* 
lionised the ^ ways and means’ of twenty years 
■ ■ ■■ 

In nothing has there been sucli marked pro- 
gress as in the matter of light. Electricity inis 
triumphed over all other forces, and has lighted 
our streets, shops, offices, and homes in a manner 
Unit our fathers never dreamed of. Letween the 
rusli-light and the electric light, as applied to 
domestic uses, there is a long period. The object 
of this article is to pass in review the various 
methods of lighting adopted by man from primi- 
tive times till now. 

Ill that beautiful description of the order of 
creation which has been recorded by the sacred 
penman, liglit is very naturally placed first, for it 
was essential to tlie existence of all that followed. 
When the aboriginal races of mankind, in their 
natural rock-sheltei*s or underground dwellings, 
produced their first spark, and made it subservient 
to llieir rude wants, not only would they appreciate 
tlio warmth of the fire and its other uses, but 
the dark recesses of their caves, or otlier rude 
dwellings, would be liglited up by it. This no 
' doubt would develop in them a desire to „ have 
, .m, uz^voL. HI. [A/i Mejhis 


tlie means of lighting, independent of tlie fire, 
and hence the first lamp or candle, No attempt 
is here made to clironologicidly tabulate the 
different methods of lighting used by niiiu ; for 
there was of necessity much overlapping in this 
as in other matters during tlie progress of civilisa- 
tion. In fact, the most primitive methods may 
still be seen in use side by side with the electric 
liglit 

As lias been already .sait'l, the fire wa.s in 
all probability the first lamp or candle ; ami, as 
wood would be largely used for fuel, probably a 
lighted piece of wood may have been used as a 
fixed or movable light. This same inetliod ha.s 
come down to the present day. The ‘fir-candle’ 
was seen in use last Christmas in llaidlbhire. 
The ‘fir-caudle’ is made from the rir-treo.s that 
are found embedded in the peat-moss. These 
are dried and .split up into pieces of convenient 
sii^e and thickness ; a bundle of such pieces is 
kept in a convenient place, and lighted as occa- 
sion requires, and carried through the house. 
They' were fixed at the side of the fire, and k(q.it 
burning and trimmed by the ‘lierd laddie/ whose 
duty it was to prepare the candles during the - 
day, and act as candlestick during the evening. 
He was relieved of this duly when a beggar-nuia 
came that way and obtained a night’s lodging, 
for which he had to hold the candle during the 
evening. This cireumstanee gave the name ‘pistil* 
man’ to the first candlesticks used in Aberdeen- 
shire, ‘peer man’ being in the Aberdeen dialect- 
a poor man. 

The ‘pieer man’ was a siinpde piece of iron, or 
rather two piieees of iron, about one iiudi broad,' 
and about seven or eight inches long, welded ' 
together and twivSted into the form of a screw 
towards tlie lower end, wliicli wa.s inserted in/ 
an upright stick fixed into a block . of ■w,oad. 
The tw’o p)ieces of iron were left free at the 
uppier end for the insertion of the piiece of, ‘ fiiA’ 
The ‘peer men’ were of many shapes, from 
the rude one just described, to the , more 
elaborately finished ones which were in uso. m:; 
Jie6med.] ■ Jais[, 20 , 1900 . 
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I the hou53os of tlie tipper oj* wull-to-do clasycs. 

I*' ' ■ Borne were jointed like our ordiruuT .^as-bracket 

;i; In ndJitiou to the piecea of fir-woodj the 

|i small knots full of resin were burned upon 

If • a stone projection at the side of the lire, or 

I upon ail ornamental grating suspended from 

t a movable bracket. AVbeii the ]ioai-moss was 

■ specially rich in oily or fatty rnattci-, a certain 

i! kind of peat was used for lighting in the same 

k way. These were known in some parts of Banil- 

shire as ^ creeshy clod dies/ 

'I Ate man began to use fire for cooking or 

g roasting purposes, lie would observe Ihnt the fat 

. accidentally dropped into the lire possessed good 

; . ' iiglitiug properties. He would also see that 

heat changed the solid fat into a iluid. By-and-by 
; he would obtain lighting material from this source, 

A ' ■ as some primitive races do at the present time, 
h v- ^ ‘ would lead to the necessity of a lamp to 

- M liokl the fat or oil. As primitive man used stone 

■ as the readiest material for his implements, lie 

■ . -.would naturally look to this to .supply lum u’ith 

iv a lamp*^ A: naturall}’’ hollowed stone would serve 
his purpose very well until ho obtained artiheially 
prepared ones. There is no doubt that stone lamps 
were in use in Scotland, as numerous speci- 
f, - c mens testify. The oil or fat was placed in the 
wick, which projected over the 

fy -.side. 

■ It would be hazaj’dous to conjecture what tliO: 

first wick consisted of ; but when we come to coii~ 
V.',::' sider tlic iron lamp or ^crusie,^ we kinnv that 

.:y . the wick commonly used was the pith of the rusli, 

y; . which was gathered and partially stripped of its 

A. • outer green covering, cut into proper lengths, 
dried, and tied up into bundles, ready for use. The 
' A; - . ' iron was hammere.d out of one piece of iron, 

i;':.,. :■ . in a stone mouhb This was usually done by the 

|,,.v::vv. • blaelcsmith, and the moulds are still to be seen 
|': y A A , in museums, in the hands of private collectors, 

y- . . .. and BO. doubt at some of the country blacksmiths’ 

sliops. They are of one uniform shape, with 
I'A,...-;" slight varieties. The lamp cons!.<ts of two 

|;,A ’:a . . cups, one. suspended above and inside the other. 
AyAsA/-:^ is so fixed and notched as to 

fkyy upper cup, which holds the oil and 

^ wick, to be shifted to keep the oil constantly in 
1^^ y eontact with the wick. The lower cup catches the 

|y ; ' « drip of the oil, which can be ea.dly re]>laeed in 

- the -upper cup by lifting it off until the oil is 

^ poured into It, The upper eiip lias sometimes a 
||yr’ ,/ inpifabW lid. , 

' There k a remarkable Teseinblanee not only 
b'’. 'the iron erusies in tbivS country, but to 

tho'Ck^BtineBt and in Egypt. They pre- 
B&fu;'/' general shape, but differ in the 

iii 'i imm whkh they are made. The Pompeian 
dr at least some of them, might be described 
OTska in one.*;Tho eup of the lamp k 
hut it 'Ms, proTkiou for three lights. 

'Bcotch lamps was of the ■ 


was, and is still, lish*ui]. The material fur wicks 
was variable. 

The candle was long in us<*, and made in at least 
Uvo ways. One was by attaching oim or more 
cotton wicks to a stick and i^uspeiiding them over 
a vessel containing liquid fat, into whiOi tluy 
were dipped and indJ up till they coob'd. This 
process was repeated till the candle was of siuH* 
cient thickness to satisfy the taste of the liouMnviie, 
These were known as klips/ and were far from 
being uni form in sliape, and wore uf vmy weak 
light-giving power. The. other luetliud was puiu*- 
iug tile lifptid fat iido moulds, in llie centre of 
Avliich had previously been fi.xefl a wick. The 
mouhls, usually made uf tin, produced (uie or 
more candies at a lime, and may still be seen in 
some liouses. Tlie candle was sometimes used 
side ly side with the Mir-candle.’ Borne of the 
^peer men’ are provided not only with a split 
for ilie Mir’ but a .socket for a tallow-candle. 

Tiie next step in advance was the sni.»stil,uiiou 
of tin for iron in the construction of lamps j , 
but these were constructed on exactly the same 
principles, and were facsimiles of the iron ones. 

The simpler ones were small, made fur hanging, 
aud eon.-dsted of two cujas, and were ]a’i.>viih.Ml with , 
a cotton wick and M.vnin-oiL'' They resmnblcd very 
much the old miuevk lump, v.Uich was worn as a 
naked light suspended .from Ids cap ovm* his .fore- 
head. Ill ihose lamps the upper cup containing (ho 
oil and wick was sometimes simidy inserted in the 
lower one ; so that the whale lamp laid to lie hung 
at an angle sullicieiit to keep the oil in constant 
contact with the wick. In others the upper cup 
was suspended on ,a notched piece of tin, as in the 
iron ^ crusie.d A stage of devedopraent in these tin 
lamps which was never, realised by the iron ones 
was very marked. All previous lamps could, only 
be held or carried or .suspended ; they could not 
be placed ou a talde or stand. A lout or stalk 
was attached to .some of the tin ones, to enable 
them to stand on a table or any convenient place. 
There was no automatic appliance fur maintain- ■ 
ing a steady light; but as the wick burned down , 
and the light got hnv the former Iuk.I to be pulled 
out by the hand, furnished with an ordinary pin. 
With tlie introthiciion of beiiijoline came another 
change over tlie lighting of our homes ; and lamps 
were very quickly adapted to this new p> rod net, 
which luul certain, explosive properties necessary 
to be guarded against, ilei^e again we had hang- 
ing lami:}s, and lamps for the table, and a conibim- :;.a , 
tion of the two, when the oibcup was suspended on -- 
a swivel, so that it tvas kept in a vertical piositioa . 
when being carried about. ^ 

. The iutroductiun of paraffin has done more to 
brighten the homes of the people— beyond the . a’ 
reach of gas and electric light-^than any other 
light-producing product tlmt has yet been tried; 
With it came an entire change in the lamps tA 
which may be said to be now m universal use. ... ..a-. 
In towns . gas and its various products super- " ‘ 
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seded all oilier inetliods of Hglii, and it already 
Btaudii doomed to be eclipsed by the electric ligbt^ 
’vvliicli bids fair to be not only the lighting but 
the motive power of the future. 

In conclusioiij attention may be drawn to the 
shape of lumps which were used for burning oil. 


This might be said to be universal, not only iu 
this country, but all over the globe. 

The wonderful uniformityj nut only in this, 
but iu oilier things — for example, iu the Hint; 
arrow-lips and stone axes— would seem to point 
to the unity of the race. 


OF ROYAL BLOOD. 

A TALE OF THE SECRET SERVICE. 

OHAPTMl Vill. — A MASTKit-BTROKE. 



0 the British public, who are 
strangely ignorant of the work 
of our embassies and legations 
beyond the seas, that of Brussels 
is usually considered quite an 
unimportant one j but if the 
truth were told, the position of British Minister 
there is an exceedingly difficult post to fill, there 
being quite as many conliicLing interests at work 
as at Berlin, Paris, or St Petersburg. 

The diplomatic body work silently, and without 
seeking to attract any public attention, piilv now 
and then, at the re(|ue.sb of some inquisitive 
member of the Opposition in the House, are 
despatches on certain matters published to the 
world • and then those able to read between the 
lines can discern how^ delicate have been the 
liegotiationB, and with wdiat consummate tact and 
finesse have they been trausaeteil. 

Early one bright sunny morning, after I had 
been in Brussels some three weeks, I had taken 
my cup of black colfeo, w'hieb alone served me 
as breakfast — a haldt contracted in the East — and 
strolled out along the Avenue Louise to the Bois 
de la Cambre. It w^as not much after eight o'clock ; 
nevertbeless there were many people riding and 
cycling along the broad, w^elLktqjt roads and sbuily 
byways. When I had formerly lived in Brussels 
1 used to delight in an hour in the Boi.s about eight, 
for the fresh smell of the \voods was invigorating 
and the bright green aRvays refreshing. I had not 
yet started a hack, but nuant to before long. 
Many .smart Belgians W'ere iu the saddle, includ- 
ing a fair sprinkling of officer.^ of higher grade 
and a few English resident.^. Sometimes the 
king himself takes morning exercise there on his 
magiiiftcent roan ,* bub on this uccaaiun he 'was 
absent. 

I had passed along the end of the lake on the 
main road, and wuis enjoying a cigarette on a seat 
at a spot where the morning smisliine shone 
through the greenery^ when suddenly I heard a 
noise round the bend .of the road, simultaneous 
with a woimirfs scream. A moment later I was 
in viesY of the scene, and there saw a young girl 
lying on the road with a cycle beside her. An 
accident had occurred, but of what nature I knew 
not. The girl was alone and helpless ; . at once 


I assi.sted her to rise, and with difficulty she 
struggled, gasping, to her feet. 

‘I trust you tire not hurt, madeiuokelle ? ’ I 
exeltdmod concernedly, in Ereiicli, 

H— I think not, tliaiik you, monsieur,* only 
shaken — that is all and she endeavoured to 
laugh, but tlie attouipt was a veiy poor one. 

1 noticed, however, that her hand 'svas badly 
grazed and bleeding. In falling she had put out 
her hand and slid along upon it. 

‘But your huiid !’ I exclaimed, noticing that 
she was extremely iuiiulsome, a perfect incarnation 
of grace and beau ty, even though her cyeding-dress 
wais severely simple— a plain costume of black 
serge and a sailor hat with black baud, such as 
English girls aliect. 

‘ Ye.s,^ she said in fairly good English, holding 
her hand up to me. ‘i^'e scralclied it. Most 
annoying— isift it ? ^ 

‘You must allow me to bandage I itrged. 
‘I once wumt tlirough some surgical courses, m 
I can fix it up temporarily ; ’ and, so staying, I 
took out my handkerchief and folded it. 

‘Thanks. You are extremely kind,’ she said, us 
I staunched the blood and afterwards carefully 
bandaged the slim vvhite hand she held fojtli, 
‘I’m so imich obliged,’ she exclaimed w'hen, 
having fmi.slied it, 1 secured it wdtli a pin she 
took f]*om her bodice and handed to me. ‘I was; 
riding carelessly, and I think my dress must have 
caught.’ 

‘I’m inclined to think,’ I said, glancing at the 
road, over which a water-cart had recently pas.sed, 

‘ thut your wheel skidded, and thus caused a 
side-slip.’ ' 

Then, picking up the cycle, I saw" that one of 
the cranks was bent, and .that the handles had. 
been knocked awry by the force of the concus-' 
sion. ItAvas impossible for ber to ride the machine- 
iu that condition ; therefore, as she had been 
badly shaken, and was rather pale and her hands 
trembling, r advised her to rest on one of the 
seats; first, however, brushing the dust, from her 
.skirt. V. ... . , 

‘How kind it is of you to groom me E’,, she' 
laughed. Then, sinking upon a seat, panting, she , 
examined her bandaged hand with an expression , 
of disnmv.’ ' " ■ 
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‘ Every cycliat must be prepared fur lan>, 

I said. ‘Side-slips like that cannot be uvoidedj 
even by the most expert riders, \ou might have 
been much more badly hurt — broken your arm 
or log perhaps. Does your hand pain you veiy 

lillich?^' 

‘A little ; but it is really notbing. I sliali 
bathe it when I get hunug and then it will soon 
;be ail rigdit, I hope.’ 

‘ I hope sOj’ I observed. ‘ In a few days you 
will be quite ready to ride again ; only, don't 
ride carelessly,’ 

‘No,’ she lauglied. ‘This null certainly be a 

■■•■■■lessond./.'. 

She \Yas a delightful companion, and I w'us 
inwardly tlumldul for the accident which had 
. resulted in our meeting. 

Only one or two stray cyclists passed the spot 
. where we were seated, for it was iu ain unfre- 
queuted part of the Buis. The lady cyclist’s dark 
hair had become disarranged by her fall ; l\er 
straw hat, discoloured by the sun as hats will 
become, was dusty ; her dress torn at the hem ; 

: and, with her hand bandaged, she looked in sorry 
plight I judged her to he about twenty-two. Her : 

was of that type of beauty liainUume rather 
than recdly pretty, ^Yiill W'cll-cut features regular 
and sharply delined, a pair of ])lauk eyes in 
A/w shone the sparkling light of buoyani youth, 
a sjaull well-foriued inoiUh, and a pninled dimpled 
chin protruding and giving a ^liqmincy to her 
. whole face. Bho- was certainly a lady— perhaps 
a governess. The latter seemed most prubalde, 
judging from her dress. The excellent accent of 
; lier English hud evidently been acquired at some 
school in Eiiglaiid ; her French likewise being 
Parisian, and not that imitation as spoken by 
i Belgians, Her dress, extremely simple, seejiied 
. ..well madtq and her tiny russet cycling bouts were 
of linest qualit^q even though well worn and 
slightly down at heel. All these details I noticed 
as I safe at her side chatting j wlule blie, on her 
part, aijpeared to accept my assistance with an 
air of piizHed confusion, which had its culmina- 
tion in her sucblen exclamation : 

. .‘What a horrid fright I must look T 

‘Ko, no/ I laughed. ‘It’s only the dust. It 
, will all brush off. After a wash you’ll be quite 
yourself again.^ 

.‘A wash r she echoed, laughing. ‘I feel as 
i! I mlly ought to ha\m a hath. Prn hor- 
,■!' :ribly, '■ dir ty^ .‘ An . accident like tins is siitllcient 
■,3.fco catiBe /one . to, VW never to mount a cycle 
' Egaind i, AA; " ,• , ■■ 

-4 ‘Doii’t 'say tlmt/ I smiled., , ‘ In a week I sball 
- , meet jory carqering,: a^^^^ again, I’m sure I 

d;’. 

'../‘Yes,’ she answered- frankly. ‘Perhaps you 
\.yvilh for awfully fond of cyeiing. To tell 
^ toix\k anythiixg would induce 

ji I hmghed. ‘I was quite right, you 



see. Al'ell, the bo-t course is to take a cab 
from the gate, and allow me to wheel yuur cycle 
home.’ 

‘No; I couldn’t hear of hucU u thing, monsieur/ 
she protested, with u graceful dignity, ^The cub 
can carry the cycle. Let us go;’ and, rising 
in o].)edience, I wheeled the injm'ed machine 
to the entrance, wliile slie walkesl til my sidy, 
now quite calm and recovered from the shock 
of her fail At the gate we placed the machhic 
upon a cab ; and, tmlering the vehicle, slie 
thanked me warmly, gave the cabman, an aduiuss 
in the Hue de la Begmice, and then, liuwijig 
gracefully and waving her tiny Imnd in farewell, 
drove away, leaving me in wonder as to who 
slie was. 

As we liad ])roceeded towards the gate I 
noticed one well-dressed middle-aged man 2‘iding 
a chestnut imu'e raise his hat to her, wvhicli she 
ackiiowlcdgeil with a bow. The gi-v'Cting thus’ 
exchanged cause/l me to tiiink sLie Wiis au 
ardent cyclist well knenvu by Bight to those in 
the haUl of taking morning exiweise in the 
Buis. When her cab luul [nissed out into the 
avenue towards the city she turned laick and 
waved her Imud again, liieii au iu.stant later she 
became hidden hchiud the trees and I saw her 
no more. 

During the rmualnder id that day 1 was much 
puzzled as to wlieiljur .du? were a governess «ir a 
lady. I hud that tlay a report to write upon 
certain inquiries i hud made in a quarter uhere 
it wuvS suspected that uur di pluimitic secrets hud 
leaked out to the embassies ui onr enemies. 1 
had already been in Brussels a monlh, but hud 
discovered absolutely nothing. The fact of being 
appointed on secret service is, to the uninitiaied 
synonymous ■with being appxnnted a fg)}' ; hut 
in the world of diplomacy a man hires no 
diguily from seeking to serv(s his cuunivy by 
secret mean^. As in love and war, so al^o iu 
diplomacy, all mean.'^ are fair to secure oiieAs end. 
Yhir is always within the boiuids of pusdhiliiy, 
and it is only by careful and diligent diplomacy 
that the cohxssal armies and navies of Europe am 
prevented from coming into collision. English 
men and women at home little reali.su this, and 
are loo fond of relying for their safety upon 
their insular impregnability, w-ithout taking into 
consideration the fact that in case of successful 
invasion our islands might be starved out within 
a \Yeelv. Never in the history of the world has.- 
the outlook in Europe been so black us it now 
is; never has the position of the Powers been 
so absolutely desperate. ' Surely the Fashothi 
incident has shown this, even to the most 
sceptical. 

As I sat writing in the secretary’s room of the 
Embassy the hall-porter brought me the lettei'S, 
which had just been delivered by the postman ; 
for every letter, either private or official, noW;. 
jpassed through my .hands before Joeing , opened^ - 
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I laid down niy pen, and 'when tlie man luid 
gone took iVorn a drawer a microscope, beneath 
which I placed the edge of each envelope one 
after another. To the naked eye there was iiotliing 
to show that tliey had been, tampered with ; hut 
when beneath the lens it was apparent ho%v from 
the end of each envelope a tiny slip a sixteenth 
of an inch wide had. been cut off by a specially 
constructed guillotine, tluis opening it ; and after 
the contents bad been examined and replaced, 
the open end had been secured by paper-piilp of 
exactly the same shade as the envelope operated 
upon. Thus the seals and gum remained intact 
Evmy one of those letters bad been through the 
cah'inet noir 1 

Just then Hamilton entered rather hot and 
liurried. He was a fair-moustached open-faced 
man of al.)Out forty, who had made his mark 
in the diplomatic service, and expected to be 
appointed shortly to St Petersburg. I ])assed over 
the letters to him, observing that they had all 
been opened. 

‘Scoundrels 1’ be cried in savage wrath. 
‘Nothing is sacred from them. Not content 
with tampering with the olTicial correspondence, 
they must even pry into one^s family affairs. It ’s 
simjdy disgraceful/ 

‘No doubt our friends in Paris and St Peters- 
burg are at the bottom of it all,’ I observed. 
‘As you well know, there’s a conspiracy to isolate 
England.’ 

‘By heaven! and they are doing it too,’ lie 
said. ‘Have you seen the private despatch which 
came by special messenger from the Jifarquess this 
morning 

‘No,’ I answered. ‘I haven’t seen Sir .Jolm 
to-da3^ What is it about?’ 

‘Its tone is extrenudj^ serions,’ he answered. 
‘It is hrieOy this: the whole of the secret corre- 
spondence between the king and Sir John regard- 
ing the secret agreement between England and 
Belgium, which we transmitted to London for the 
Manpiess’s inslriictions, is missing.’ 

‘Missing!’ I echoed, rising from my chair. 
‘Impossible ! ’ 

‘But it is unfortunately the truth, and we are 
in a deucedly awkward fix. Sir Jolin is at his 
wits’-end. The despatcli only arj’ived at noon, 
and Ilammerion, the messenger, is awaiting a 
reply.’ 

‘ How can it be missing ? ’ I asked. ‘ I re- 
member seeing you make up all the letters into 
a packet and seal them the day before yesterday. 
The messenger Graves came from Paris expressly, 
and took tliein to London.’ 

‘ Certainl3q ’ he said. ‘ I placed them in the 
despatch-box myself, and Sir John locked it with 
his own ke}", after liaving placed several other 
private papers along with them.’ 

‘And afterwards?’ 

■ -‘ Graves went away to the station in Sir John’s 
Arongharu, as there \vas no cab in tlie vkiiuty, ‘ 


and be travelled straight to London. It appear.^ 
that lie arrived at six, and drove fii’st to Downing 
Street and then to Grosvenor Scpn,u*e ; but wlien 
the Marquess opened the despatch -box it was. 
empty.’ 

‘Empty!’ I gasped. ‘Then they’ve actually 
got possession of the original letters written 1)3’' 
the king as well as Sir John’s suggestions. There’s 
no denying them. Wliy,’ I cried in alarm, Vibe 
tone of that correspondence is sufficient to cause 
an immediate declaration of war against us by 
France and Eussia. Ccrtaiiil3' this covp is the 
master-stroke of our enemies!’ 

‘It is, m}” dear fellow, and a very serious 
business for ns. Sir John goes to London to-, 
niglit to coiisuU the chief.’ 

‘And the king?’ I said. ‘Does lie know i’ 

‘Sir John has already sent to inform him. I 
fear to think how angry he wdll be, for it lias 
placed him in a false position with the Powers. 
The whole thing is exposed ; England’s policy" is 
entireh"’ checkmated, and lier prestige absolute]}" 
ruined in the e3"es of Euroj^c.’ 

‘But if we could recover that placket?’ I sug- 
gested. . 

‘All, if wo Old}’ could!’ exclaimed Ilainilton. 
‘By Jove! it would be the nation’s salvation. 
But the letters are in Paris by this time, no 
doubt, and a eop}" of th(3 correspondence on its 
way to St Petersburg. Our enemies never do 
anything by halves.’ 

‘ How' the papers could be extracted from the 
despatcli -box is an absolute marvel,’ I said. 
‘Does any suspicion rest upon Graves ?’ . 

‘None, as far as is known,’ he resproinlecL 
‘Wh}’, my dear fellowq he is one of the most 
trusted of the whole staff of messengers, and as 
sharp as the proverbial needle. He has been nearly 
tweiit}'' 3"ears travelling witli despatches, and has 
never before lost a single one. According to the 
letter from the Marquess, who has personally in- 
vestigated the affair, he finds that no suspicion 
whatever attaches to Graves. He believes that 
the papers must have been stolen soniewlrere on 
this side of the Clianiieb’ • • 

AVell, I saw you with m3' own e3"es seal 
them and put them into the box,’ I remarketl, 
ainazed. 

‘Oh, there’s no doubt whatever that they left 
us, but how they disappeared afterwards is a 
complete mysteryJ 

‘A mysteiy which we shall have to stdve,’ I 
added thou ghtf ill h". ‘ This theft is about the most 
daring in the_ annals of diplomac}". It could not' 
have been committed at a more inopportune 
moment.’ ’ 

As, however, I uttered these words, the door of. 
the room was suddenly ilung open wide by Salmon, 
the blue-uniformed English porter, who, in. ,. a‘ 
loud, dear voice, announced : 

‘His Majesi3^ the King 1’ . 

We both rose instinctively,' and there entered 
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a tall, tliin, . sharp'featnrr-d man with long 
gray heaixl* He was attired in cluse-fittijig 
black frock-coat and gra}’' suede gloves, and 
talked erect, carrying Iiis silk hat and cane in 
bis band, 

_ We bowed in the royal presence; and, alfclinugli 
Ins pale face was nniisiially vrrinkled and care- 
worn, ho rotunied our greetiirg wdth a courtly 
airability, motioning us to be reseated. 

"I have an appointment with Sir John,’ lie said, 
111 English, briefly, q will wait’; and then,' 
with a sigh wliich showed how troubled were his 


thoughts, ho sank info the arin-<*Iiair I placed fur 
him. . . 

True it was that this monaiadds life was not, 
as was popularly su]ip<jsod, an unvarying round 
of pleasure. As he sat there silent and a triile 
thoiightiul, gazing out into the sunny courtyard 
uhere liis fine, horses were chanijiing their bits 
and iriwing i.ni]}ati(mt to be gone, he' retained a 
trul}^ regal se]f-pos.se.ssioii. Few indeed would 
have guessed the trntli. But it wa.s a hideous 
one. ■ 

His crown and kingdom were at stake. 
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for the customary sard ine"! ike pacldiig of 
tlie thircl-class carriages, 

A general cross-fire of questions and answers, 
jokes and chaff, eoinniences so soon as these happy 
individuals have slowed themselves comfortably (']) 
awji}’' ill tlie manner described. Tlieii, later on, 
wlien the train has started, one of their number 
will be told off to spin a yaim ; and, wlictlier it 
be fact or fiction, of love or war, so brightly and 
eloqnenily ^Yill it be related that all will listen 
with alisoj-biiig and untiring intci'est. In point of 
fact, many of these natives are excellent racortiem\% 
liaviiig at their coinniaiid a fund of most excit- 
ing and quite original stories ; and a European 
conversant with the language would always find an 
liour or two spent in a native compartment very 
enjoyalde were it not for the close and stifling 
atmosphere considered ‘just nice’ by the Kaffirs, 
but wliolly impossible to sensitive British lungs 
and nostrils. 

So hour after hour will be spent in happy 
content by tliese iiiicouveutioiial creatures; and 
when wearied of story-telling, in order to banish 
enmii, they will turn to account their really 
marvidluus gastronomic Then lumps of 

half-raw meat, loaves of queslionahle bread, and 
packages of coarse, sandy sugar will be extracted 
from innumerable bundles. The gvitty sugar is 
emptied into tin pannikins full of water, and 
stirred until entirely dissolved — at least such of 
it as is sugar. Into thi.- — to ns — uiipahiUible 
mixture the coarse crusts of bread - are thrust 
and allowed to soak until thoronghly impregnated, 
and are then devoured by all with luucli apparent 
relish. The piece tie remtance of the travellers’ 
meal is, of course, the somewhat stringy and 
leathery meat, which, tough as it is, does not 
long resist tlie Kaiiirs’ magnificent set of molars. 
Doubtless after such a banquet many of the pai*ti- 
eipants would liugely enjoy forty winks or so ; but 
the limited space at command forbids the indul- 
gence in such a luxury, and nothing remains for 
them but a return to conversation and light 
chatter. 

The electric light, too, forms a never-ending 
source of wonder and delight, and some of the 
native theories and beliefs as to its nature and 
origin are curious in the extreme. On one 
occasion the writer recollects hearing an elderly 
Kahir explaining to a number of his kind that 
the electric light was nothing more nor less than 
cai^ive lightning. This, he went on, has been 


carefully trained and broken in by the white 
men, and finally compelled to act in the capacity 
of an illuniinant. Whether the native really be- 
lieved this Liniself or was merely taking a rise 
out of his credulous fellow-natives it would be 
dirriciilt indeed to .say ; anyliow, the yarn was 
swallowed l>y all. Others, again, nmiiitaiu that 
tlie electric light is only ‘pahihin’ {paraffin) iix 
another form, and iio great wonder after all ; while 
a few, less enlightened, claim that it is a pro- 
duction of ttvjafi (witchcraft). K overt] ml ess, all 
concede that the w'ays of the white man arc 
wonderful, and that what he docs not know about 
things in general is not 'worth the knowing. 

Other iiiexhaust ible topics for conversat loii are, 
of course, the eve r-chaxigiug scenery, the telegrapdi- 
posts along the line with their endless miles of ' 
wire, the busy wayside stations, the Hocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle, and the ripening fields of 
maize and raaheU through w'hich the train passes 
on its way to the Golden City. 

Generally speaking, Zulus travelling .by rail 
exorcise much oanlion in order to evade contra- 
vening the railway laws and regulations ; but 
now and again, through forgetfulness or "want of 
rorethonght, a native commits some act of indis- 
cintion wliich places him within the power of the 
la^v. They chiefly sin in this respect in alighting 
from or in entering a train before it has come 
to a standstill — a practice which in some cases is 
acGoiiutable for loss of life and limb. Not long 
since a llafTir woman travelling by train eoniniitted 
an act of folly that might have cost lier and her 
baby their lives. Observing Iier train running 
pUf^t the station where she desired to alight, she, 
without liesilalion, opened the carnage door, cast 
lier child into the arms of some native bystanders, 
and finally jumped out herself. After turning a 
few somersaults she picked licrscdf up, rind, si'nil- 
ing, lield out her arms for her little one. Fortu- 
nately the woman sustained no greater damage • 
than a badly scratched face, while the child 
seemed to more enjoy its involuntary flight through 
space iliaii otherwise. The wminan xvas, of course, 
instantly arrested, and though at lier trial she 
cluqueiilly pdeailed extenuating circumstances, 
was heavily fued for her rash act. However, 
such flagrant breaches of the railway bye-laws 
are the exception ; for, generally, the natives of 
Natal are as easily catered for, law-abiding, and 
honest a travelling public as could lie found in 
any part of Her Majesty’s broad dominions. , 
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we kffc tlie room Bonaiu/s quick 
eye delectticl, crunched up in the 
fu-eplace, a small piece of paper. 
He picked ii; up, ami, smoothing it 
out, held it up to tlie lamp. It 
was the corner of an envelope, upon 
Nvliicli was the post-mark, and, in a woinaids 

Inind writing, ‘ s, Esqre.' Evidently the Ss’ was 

. the last letter of a name, 

^See, the postmark is Gloucester, and the date 
is the day. before tlie necklace was lost/ he said 
excitedly. ‘ We must keep it to compare — with 
her writing,^ 

' ^Tluifc will be evideiice—iu plenty,’ I cried 
under my breath, 

' ’ Bonamy pursed up liis lips and looked non- 

committal. But he put the paper in his pocket. 

/ It is the other woman’s feet that are the bother/ 
he said sotto wee, can’t understand another 
. being in. it,’ 

' - ' We were walking down the corridor, having 

shut and relocked the west-wing door. 

V is %"ery myaterious/ I a.ssented. 

In fact, the , whole thing was enveloped in 
mystery. I felt even a shilling-sliocker would be 
tame after the night’s disclosures. 

*It niiust have been one of the servants in 
collusion/ I said as we turned thnvn the passage 
• towards our own rooms once more. 

*lt’s a very small foot — whosever it is/ said 
Bonam^’' in a cautioms whisper. G^let a good 
sleep, and we’ll think of eometliing to-morrow/ 
He added the last words as we came to my door. 

. But as he turned to go to his room lie stopped 
suddenly. 

/o .. At the end of the passage ap])eared a figure. 
It came towards us. We both ga^ed spell-bound 
= as it came nearer , and the light falling npon it 
, who it was. It was the governess-— 

Miss , Eyan.s. She wa.s dres.sed in a long, pale- 
: coloured garment ; her fair hair hung limply down 

. Her faces was white; her eyes .shone. 

■ stopped in front of us, without speaking for 

, : .an,' insta^ Some overpowering emotion was 

/ 'upon her, 

/ ‘I know where you have been/ she .said at 
f ./length v;- .,*0 know,. I know what is .in your 

She looked quite diderent, aoiuehow. She was 
neither. timid nor frightened, 

/; , *¥ou had’ better come and see what I will 

^how you/ she ‘went cm after a moment’s pause, 

A » Both , Bonamy > and I had been too much 

"■'‘I " Y'J ' ' ^^tonished to ‘ reply, ‘ ' ' ■ 

• ^ had not intended to tell you anything/ she 

.st continued; ^bufe now I have changed my luiud,’ 

^ h^okoned %n to follow her,. I looked at 


Bonamy ; he nodded his lieail, and in a whirl of 
amazeiueiit— at least I speak for myself'~-we went 
iifter her. She led n.s, an I iirstinctively knew 
.she would, down the corridor. When she 
reached the end she paused, and turiiiug to 
Bonamy, requested him to unlock the door. 

How did she know which of m had the key ? 
Had .she followed from afar? She went straight 
down the passage, looking strange and spirit-like 
in her long clinging wrapper and ilo wing hair. 
Then she entered tlie room, we following her. 
She neither looked to the right nor to the left, 
but went up to the bureau. She opened the 
slanting top, which was not fastened, and then, 
putting her hand behind one of the pigeon-holes, 
she evidently pressed a .spring, for out flew a 
secret drawer. And— what did we behold 1 W^e 
started ; we gasped—at least I did, and I am 
pretty certain of Bonamy. For there lay the 
necklace sparkling and .shimmering from its dark 
recess ! There it lay, liashing with a tliou.sand 
liquid colours, gleaming wondvously ! . 

We gazed upon it wilh fascinated eye.'^, 

‘Ye.s, you are siu'prised, no doubt/ said the 
girl. ‘You were so sure you had a clue.’ i:>he 
looked at us reproacli fully. ‘ But, as it happens, 
the clue had iiotliing to do with, it,’ 

‘Well, there was ground for — inquiry/ .said 
Bonamy, He was going to Iiave said ‘ su.^ipicion,’ 
I felt sure, but cluinged the word hurriedly. 

.‘lYhy .slioiild yon come prying into wliat does 
not concern you ? ’ she w^ent on, ignoring hia 
remark. ‘ It would have been all right if you 
had let thing.s alone.’ 

‘ Perhaps you will explain,’ I said in as molli- 
fying a voice as I could, ‘ It is a little diili- 
ciilt to follow" you. We have only tried to help 
my coirsin. She was terribly W’orried at the lo.ss.’ 

‘It is true— I felt that/ said the girl. She. 
.spoke more gently. ‘But still, I had nothing to 
do with it.’ She stopped for an instant ; then 
she went on: ‘But it would have been all right 
in a few day.? ; I felt sure of that. And now I 
shall have to explain.’ 

She sighed, and fur an imstant turned her head 
away. Then she , recovered herself, and went on, 
speaking rapidly : 

‘I knew from the first you suspected me. Oh 
yes; you were very careful. You hardly ever 
even looked at me ; but I could read your 
tkoiujliU — “the thought- waves which, are going 
about”— though you did not know- mine/ She, gave 
a little laugh. ‘Oh yes; I knew you suspected 
me. Perhaps you are not aware that I came out 
of church before the sermon, and returned, liome 
through the shrubbery, past the west wing?’ 

Slie again looked at Bonamy. Ho doubt she 
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Lad been a witness to some of Lis investiga- 
tions, ■■■■ ■ 

nie all along said we couldn’t be sure ; it only 
looked peculiar,’ I said apologetically. 

‘ He is very kind,’ sLe answered coldly. ‘ How- 
ever, I will tell you Low it Lappoiied. I'^ou Lave 
forced it from me.’ 

I was in sucL a state of bewilderment that I 
don’t tdi ink I realised tlie unusualness of iLe situa- 
tion, I suppose it was about tliree in tlie morning 
— a dark November morning. Bonann’’ and 1 in 
our dresS'Clotlies in tlie haunted room with this 
strange young woman. Looking back, tlie scene 
stands nut, from years of calm and ordinary day.s 
and nights, with vivid distinctness, 

‘ I have a brother,’ said the girl ; there was a 
new iiitleetion in her voice. ‘He has been iin- 
furtimate— lie — he was always weak and easily 
led. But I loved him.’ She paused for a minute, 
and then went on. ‘He took to gainhling, and 
lost money. And then he was persuaded to— to 
pass a forged cheque— and it wUvS discovered, and 
he had to escape.’ 

There was a look of terror in her eyes. 

‘ He took a passage for America ; hut they 
were after him — everywhere, and his ship did 
not sail for some days. So — I hid him — here. 
I knew no one would come. It wais quite safe. 
Even sounds would only frighten peo|)le away.’ 

She again paused. 

‘I let him in through the window' — there is a 
tree quite near ; and I fastened a rope securely. 
I brought him food at night. I dared not come 
by da,y. And he promised to lead a better life 
— a new life— over there.’ 

She sighed. I began to feel a brute. So, I 
believe, did Bon am y. 

‘The second night I had come to see liim. We 
were talking together. He wais eating the food 
I liad brought — when — it happened.’ 

‘ Wliat happened ? ’ w'e both exclaimed. 

‘ f-Fe heard some one coming.’ A gleam of what 
she had felt at the time came into her eyes for 
an instant. ‘Soft footsteps coming along, down 
the passage, outside’ 

‘Yesi’ exclaimed Bonamy. I never saw" him 
look, so excited. 

‘We hid behind the curtain. We liad no light 
— W'e were afraid to ; and there wais the moon. But 
it carried a light. We could see the gleaming in 
front as it came into the room. And then — W"e saw 
— from our hiding-place— wdio it w'as. It w'as sheF 

‘ She — wdio ? ’ W'e both uttered. 

‘ La<ly Domiithorne ! ’ 

I think she enjoyed the look upon our faces. 

‘ We needn’t have ludden ourselves. She was 
w'alking in her sleep ; she saw nothing, though 
her eyes were open. She went straight to the 
bureau, and opening it, touched the secret spring. 
I suppose that is wdiere she kept the necklace — 
before. She laid it in the draw’er and closed it, 
and then wAked out just as she came in.’ 


‘It is most extraordinary I’T exclaiineth I felt 
as if I had been saying notliing else the ]a.st few" 
hours, 

‘No, not so very,’ replied Miss Evans coldly. 

‘ She lias occasionally W'alked in this direction in 
her sleep btdore. I found her once trying the', 
corridor door. But of course it was locked. It 
-iws odd she should come just wdien it was un- 
hu-ked and wm W'cre there.’ 

‘Has she done this sort oi thing— lately 1’ I 
asked. 

‘No ; the last time w'as when Tommy wms ill. 
vShe came to his side and fumbled among the 
medicine bottles, bnt the nurse took her away. 
She does it wdieii anythiug is on her mind. It 
wxis evidently upon her mind that night that 
she ought to liave put the necklace away. It 
was nt>t wonderful that she should go to the 
place wdiere she used to keep it for safety. And 
she w’ould have come l.aick for it again. If yon 
liad not interfered it w’ould liave been all right. 
I felt sure she w’ould come and fetch it again.’ 

‘Why do you think sol’ I said. 

‘ Because she is anxious about it. It will lend 
her baetk sooner or later. But now" I shall have 
to tell lier. Surely you xniderstand why I did not 
want to tell her. I should have to explain how 
the door w'as open — and how’ I came to be tbere.’ 

‘Where is the key kepti’ said Bnnamy. 

‘It is ke.pt on a nail in the honsekeeper’s room,’ 
she answ’ered. 

‘I think it is best to tell the truth about things,’ 
said Bonamy bluntly. ‘ It w'onld have saved all 
this botlier.’ 

‘It w'as not my secret/ said the girl simply. 
‘Besides, it W'ould have frightened her, even if 
she wms not angry, to think I could let him into 
the house. Of course .she w’ould look upon him 
as everything bad’ — her voice faltered — ‘and one 
cannot woiider.’ 

We stood for a minute silently looking at 
each other ; it was all so extraordinary and so 
unlooked for, it took a little time to adjust our 
thoughts. ]\liss Evans was t]je fir.st to make a 
move ; she closed the drawer w’ifch its sparkling 
contents, shut the bureau, and ■walked out of the' 
room, W'e following her. In spite of a bhunoless 
conscience, I felt rather guilty as w"e crept through 
the passages, and longed to have done with adven- 
ture and to he between the peaceful sheets. But 
the unexpected had still something in store for. 
hs. We W"ere approaching Cissy’s door, w'hen 
Miss Evans suddenly stopped. 

She raised her beacl into an attitude of listening. - 

‘ I believe she is stirring in her room/ she. said, 

* Perhaps— but it w"ould be too fortunate to happen/ 

We looked w"onderingly at her. 

‘Yes, slie is coming/ said Mi.ss Evans under her 
breath. We heard the door-handle turn, and then 
a white figure came out and w"alked towaids m, ; 

Bonamy and I instinctively shrank back. But 
Miss Evens did not stir. , . . 
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‘You need not fear,’ slie said calmly; ‘she 
does not see you. I have watclied her het'ore/ 

;! Cissy looked strange and ghosfe-Iike in her pale- 

. blue dressing-gown. Her eyes gazed straight in 
j; , front of her, as if lost in some far-away dream. 

1 -Slie carried a light and walked firmly, as if she 

'2 knew what she was about. We watched her as 

|; she turned down the passage which led to the 

corridor, and then, wdien slie had disappeared 
■ from view, we looked at each other, 

‘ Is the corridor door unlocked 1 ■ said Miss 
|i- Evans suddenly. 

i . ‘Yes/ answered Biinamy ; M forgot to lock it 

i]‘ . tills time. I was so — - I meant to go back 

■■ and do Sod , , 

‘j •' ‘That is >velV replied the girl. ‘Now you can 

I ■■ w^ait and see. Oircumstances are not filways so 

ij accouumxlaling/ she went on, wdth a little laugh. 

! ^ , f To think it should happen jnst at this moment 

I'. .to' exculpate me.’ 

I'" . ‘That has already been done by your explaiia' 

4N,, tion/ said Bonamy hastily. 

I' y,!-:, : ‘That I do not kuowV sbe replied, I thouglit a 

I .. ‘It is certainly very wonderful she should do 

it HOW,. A wondcrful coiiicidcuce,’ I said as we 
] ' .. stood there waiting. 

! ‘ Something, fr{)!n our agitated personalities may 

: have reached her,’ said Bonamy meditatively; 

'y - : . * all our thoughts concentrated on the one. sul;>jcct. 

Tt. may have given the stimulus she needed. 

.. We know tliat consciousness is nut’ But he 

h>.' . stopped in the midst of his disquisition, for wo 

j; / - . \. heard her returning footsteps, and we peered 

eagerly in front of us. Yes, there she came, 
y walking .softly in her bare feet; and in her hand 

I':':;;;.;': , , WHS something dazzlingly sparkling! 

I It was the necklace ! 

' ■ ^ Our eyes were fastened upon it. I have seen 

^ . . .many beautiful diamonds . in my day, glorious 

■ , ' ' , ■ stones upon royal diadems and amongst the 

1 ,, : tro<isure.s of Eastern kings. But there was some- 

I ,, , thing peculiar about that necklace. Whether it 

I was the circiuustance.s Nvliicli found, us tlmre, and 

mystery which had .surrounded it, 1 dmiT 
I ; , ; ^know, but it looked a thing of rarely glistening 

I' Wonder. 

|> We breathed ti great sigh as she di-sappeared 

f ' within her room and closed the door, 

f ‘What will she think said BoJianiy under his 

^ , N bi?@atk .‘Will you tell her?’ 

, ’ *Tt will be all right, I have no doubt. She 

^ 4 ’y. will gimss what happened,’ said the girl, as she 

ll; ^ turned to go. ‘At least she will guess she hid 
Ayy " ' it somewhem She knows she sometimes does 

in..,h,er sleep... ■ And if she Aoes ■ 
suggest it to heiV 

‘ I have something I want to say/ said Bonamy, 

please ' wait' a" 
^ ihiiikwe both nodded 

apologise for our 
eeUom„ at a loss for 





words, but now he appeared as if he did not 
know cpiite what to .say. ‘1 hope you will forget 
it. If we had knrjwn you better it would not 
have happened. We hardly knew you at all ; 
and things looked so strange, and vee were so 
anxious to distinguish ourselves.’ 

Miss Evans smiled a little, ‘Yes, I suppose 
so,’ she said. ‘ Well, it is over now. Perhaps I 
was inicluly sensitive—- and I have not slej^t much 
lately.’ She gave a little sigh. She looked tired. 

‘If, I can ever do anything to show you how 
.sorry I am/ stammered Bonamy, ‘you may depend 
upon me.’ 

‘ Thank you ; I will remember,’ she replied, 
quite gently. Then she smiled and nodded to 
us, anti went aw'ay. 

Tlie next morning I could hardly believe, as I 
shaved and performed the usual prosaic details of 
clres.sing, that all this had happened. It was only 
as I entered the dining-room, and was rapturously 
greeted by Cissy' ’witli the necklace in Imr hand, 
that I was sure it had not been a dieam. 

‘ Is it not wonderfui ! ’ she cried, as .slie held it 
up for our inspection. ‘There it wuis, jn->t whero 
I had put it in my' drawer. ‘Oh, I know wdiat 
you are going to say ! ’ she cried, as I opened my 
lips to congratulate her, ‘You are going to say*' 
that some , one took it, and was frightened, and 
put it hack, again., I don’t think it is that at 
all. I believe I did it myself f-' 

I think she Avas too excited to nbilcc our not 
very surprised faces. For I could not act what 1 
did not feel to save my life, and Buiuuny certainly 
did not try to, 

‘Yes, I (lid it niyse.If, I am certain; though 
where I put it I caivt say. You krnnv I walk in 
my sleep sometimes, and do odd things— connecied 
with things that . have been on niy luiud. I 
thought of it at the lime. That is why I didn’t 
want you to suspect anybody. , But I always 
have a dream, not of wliat I have done, but some- 
thing connected with it. But that night 1 could 
not remember dreaining. And then, too, I have 
not dune it for months. And so I thought it 
mif/hi be some one else, and I wuinted you to 
notice w-ithout making a fuss. And tbeu lust 
night I dreamt I found it — I ca.n’t remember 
where, but that I found it; and broiiglit it back 
again. It was so vivid I know it was tbe sleep- 
walking dream. I remember feeling it was cold, 
and that I must put on my dressing-gown because I 
had to go to some long, cold passage — somewhere.’ 

She put her hand to her forehead* 

‘Helen, I am telling them about it/ she said 
as Miss Evans appeared. ‘I have shiuvii it to 
her alread^y/ she said, turning, to' us again. , ‘ She 
agrees with me — that I hid it some w^h ere for 
safety, and found it again,’ 

We felt ‘rather guilty, someliowg as we made 
some commonplace remarks upon the occurrence, 
Miss Evans eyeing .: ,us. demurely the while. 
‘Though, really/ as Bonamy remarked afterwazxb, 
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* there was notlniig to feel gnilty about. It wus a 
case in which the best thing was silence. There 
was no occasion to tell her or anybody.' 

‘It is a good thing I didn't send to Scotland 
Ahird/ said Cissy. ‘I had a sort of instinct not 
to, though I had no particular reason.' 

‘A wonuin'a instinct is generally to be trusted,’ 
said Bonaniy solemnly as he helped himself to 
marmalade. 

‘I don’t know — altogether. Now, I had an 
instinct 7/0% would discover about it,' said Cissy 
inischievously. ‘I fe.lt quite certain.’ 

Bonamy Hushed slightly. ‘I wanted to,’ lie sahl, 
as he took a draught of coffee. ‘In fact, there is 
nothing I should have liked better.’ 

‘Never mind; you were most comforting. You 
v/ere so interested. You really thought more 
about it than I diii. And so did Bertie. Oh yes, 
you did, Bertie ; don’t be ashamed of your virtues, 
like Tomm}^ You looked quite ill over it’ 

I forget what I answered. I remember feeling 
consoled. Cissy always conHoled one so delight- 
fully when one’s actions fell short of one’s in- 
tentions in a matter. 

Afterwards, as we went up in the train together, 
Bonamy could hardly give his mind to even his 
paper. 

‘I say, old chap,’ he said as he lit Ins cigar, 


‘even, though we don’t exacllT Bliine in this, 
affair, it would make a rattling good story for a 
magazine. Yon must write it out one day, wlien 
it is all forgotten.’ 

He reminded me of it as we sat smoking hi 
the club together ihe other night. 

Many years have passed since it hupyicued. 
Miss Evans went out to her brother in Ainerka, 
where he became a reformed chmucter— so she 
wrote and told us, at lead. The Grangt* is let, 
as Tunniiy’s regiment is in India. And Cissy — 
well, Cissy and I arc married. Ami Cissy still 
makes me feel pleased witli myself ; and if I dkl 
not know myself very 'well indeetl I might even 
think I was sometimes ratlier clever. 

After she left The Grange I tohl her the irutli 
about the necklace, and she agreed tluit \ve did 
quite right not to tell her. 

‘ It would have frightened me horidbly,’ she 
said ; ‘and I should never have felt comfortable 
in the house an}’ inoro. But hd< us do as 
Bonamy says, and make it into a stoiy.’ . AikI 
we have done so, simply ahering the names of 
the people and places; and Bonamy is going to , 
put it into his new magazine. Though I am 
afraid, thrilling us it appeared to nie at the time, 
it is nothing to some of the wonderful stories 
that are now written. 
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^_y,,,y^;YEEY visitor to Aberdeen — tlie centre 
of Scotland’s granite iiuliistry—is 
naturodly struck with the remark- 
able cleanliness and beauty of the 
great silver-gray buildings that line 
the ]>rincipal streets of the city. 
No need to impress on Iiim that this is one of 
the staple industries of this particular part of Scot- 
land. On every liancl lie sees the amplest evidence 
of this. At all the principal railway stations 
stands wagon after wagon laden with rough un- 
hewn blocks of the familiar red and gray rock. 
Curt after cart and lorry after lorry passes him on. 
the street, bearing to its destimition the products 
of the neighbouring quarries. By Ids side lie 
hears the busy clank of hanimer on chisel, and 
anon tlie steady wliii' of machinery, as the stub- 
born rock is slowly fashioned into the separate 
parts of the architect or engineer’s design. 

The granite industry of Scotland practically 
dates iruui tlie beginning of the present century, 

, True, of course, for simpler building purposes the 
stone has doubtless been used from the time when 
the prehistoi?ic men raised in the north-western 
wilds of Caledonia those mysterious circles of 
gigantic granite boulders wbich still bear testi- 
mony to their presence in our midst But the 
history of this industry begins with the nine- 
teenth century. Prior to this the great public 






buildings of the Granite City ilscdf were almost 
wholl}^ erected with stones from tlie sandstone 
quarries of the north niul south. Decorative work 
in granite was wholly unkuu'ivii in tlio.-e days. 

But enterprising craftsmen were already ut work 
devising newer methods of conquering the hard, 
unyielding granite. That stone, v.hieli ages boiore 
had been polisheil and carved in ancienl. .Egypt 
in a fashion which our workinen of lo-tlay have 
never been able to surpass, am! which even yet 
bears lestiiuony U) the luarvelliuis dextenty of 
those ancient craftsmen — that stone was not to ■ 
lie dormaut and useli^ss in the great granite hills 
of the north. One pioneer cruftsimui, seeing some 
specimens of ancient puli.shed granite, detcriuinod 
to experiment on the local Scotti-sh stones. His 
iinphnneiils were crude and the liand-pdishing 
process infinitely laborious ; but such .success as 
he met with encouraged liim to go on and prusjier; ' 
ay, and in due time brouglit fresh rivals into 
the virgin industry. The old hew ing-took were YrV, 
discarded ; lighter and more pliant implements ; 
took their place ; the powerful giant, steam, wm 
harnessed to the polishing machinery, and in ’ 
itself soon revolutionised the trade. Eroin being 
a purely local industry, supplying local 
gradually extended its connectiou to the nortih ’ 
south, east, and west. New quarries were tapped . 
throughout the whole of Bcotland, wherever . • , 
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granite IjoiiUlers reared tJieir hea<lH, until to-day 
fitrueturcs of Scottish granite may ]»e found in 
almost every part of the civilised world. 

In Scotland alone this industry finds employ- 
ment for upwards of fifteen thousand men. A 
glance at Die export trade for a single year will, 
however, alTord the best conception of the various 
uses to which Scottish granite is now imt. 
First, let us begin witli the foundations of our 
cities ; and from this firm standpoint work up to 
decorative architecture. Fur the year ending 1897 
there was shipped from Aberdeen alone thirty-one 
thousand four hundred and three tons of granite 
setts, and four tlumsand five hundred tons of 
granite paving. This represents an increase of 
hftv per cent, in less than five years, evidently 
tending to show that in that line granite is more 
. than ludding its own against the rival wood and 
concrete materials. Vast quantities, too, have been 
shipped from the same port for bridges and docks, 
embankments and .sea-walls, its great weight and 
durability rendering it an elflcient protector from 
the stormy waves of winter. During the year 
1898 poliHhed granite to the value of <£20,700 
was shipped to the IJuited States of America. In 
this department, however, a steady decline has 
manifested itself since the enforcement of the 
McKinley turilY. In 1892 the export trade to 
the Slates amounted to £12J5,rj65, compared with 
which the year 1898 shows the startling decrease 
of .£90,805. This loss, however, has been more 
than couuterbalnuced by a vastly increased Fnglish 
and colonial trade. South African and even 
Australian markets have developed rapidh^ ; wbilst 
with London and the larger cities of the south a 
successful trade in polished fronts for .shops and 
public buildings has now been establi.shed. As the 
cost of an American granite monument averages 
from £15 to £20, wdiilst the co.st of a polished .sho])- 
front varies from £500 to £2000, it will readily 
be seen that the loss of the American trade has not 
been .so di.sastrous as it might otherwise have been. 
JB lit the trade in polished fronts is not eoiiiined to 
Britain. Decorative work in Scottish granite now 
adorns the .streets of the principal cities of Holkud 
ami Belgium, of Ft'ance and Switzerland. Last 
’ year a costly and handsome monument was sent to 
S' 'Buenos Ayres, there to be erected over the grave 
of a , famous merchant-prince; anotheiv scarcely 
valuable went to France to mark the re.stiug- 
, place of. one of her most famous public men ; 
whilst j yet another specimen of fniely-polished 
- / Feterdmad granite, covered with quaint Ghine.se 
. dtaracters, went to, occupy a prominent place in 
one of the.,inany,tetnples of the Flowery Land. 

' An Aberdeen firm is perhaps still executing an 
, -.order from President Kintgerk Government for a 

.'i' :: : m ..to .eommmuorate the repulse of 

P? ^ ameson and the triumph of ^ law and order ’ 

' in the Transvaal Republic. 

. -lew-years-, special ^ ^ attention' -'has ■ 
p.tdtivtttion;'.nf'- artistic... work- in- 


granite. Under the auspices of the Granite 
Association, the Master Masons' Association, and 
the Operative Masons’ and Granite-cutters’ Union, 
there has been established at Robert Gordou’.s 
College, Aberdeen, a very successful class for 
training the younger workmen in the arts of 
modelling and sculpture. Judging ■ from the 
results already achieved, thi.s special and .sy.ste- 
matic training of the dlite of the younger craftsmen 
promises to create in Scotland a band of skilful 
sculptors whose work will yet reflect great credit 
on tlie whole granite industry of the north. 

The principal granite quarries in Scotland are 
Pvubislaw, Keuinay, Persley, Dancing Cairns, and 
Duneclit — all near Aberdeen ; and Peterhead, Oban, 
the Lsle of Mull, the i.sland of Arran, and Craig* 
nair and Ckeetown in Kirkcudbrigliteliire. Other 
di.sti'icte of course there are ; but they are mainly 
of ]e.s8er repute. The Kirkcudbrightshire granite 
is largely employed in dockwork and bridges, 
having been sati.sfactorily irsed in such works as 
the Swansea cbjclcKS, and Die Liverpool, Birkenhead, 
and Newport docks. The famous rich red granite 
quarried at Stirling Hill, Peterhead, is highly 
■prized for its beautiful colour and tine texture, 
and is largely used for polished columns, pilasters, 
and cornices. Fine .specimens of this granite may 
be seen in the pillars of the Carlton Oiuldiou.se, 
London, and the handsome columns of St George’s 
Hall, Liverpool. From Diinecht quarries were ex- 
tracted the .stones used in hiiildiiig Dunecht House, 
lately the property of the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres. This magnificent building, erected by 
Messns F. Christie & Bon, is undoubtedly the 
finest specimen of granite architecture in the 
United Kingdom. For amount of output, how’^- 
ever, Rubislaw quarry remains perhaps unrivalled. 
Standing on the eastern side of the little hill, 
oiir gaze is soon riveted hy the magnitude of the 
operations. ‘The half o’ Aiberdeen has come oot 
o’ that hole,’ the workmen there will tell you. 
Fax', far down at the bottom of the jagged cliffs 
one sees men seemingly scarce bigger than a large 
doll drilling and .splitting great blocks of rock ; 
others are scattered round the rough granite walls 
preparing for blasting operations. Suddenly the 
shrill summons of a steam-horn breaks through 
the air, and the pigmy quaxTymen with one 
accord strike for the summit. As they emerge, 
one notes with some amazement tliat, so far from 
being the dwarfs wliich the depth of Dm quarry 
had depicted theixx, they are as sturdy and 
stalwvirt a band of ■workmen as one could meet 
in KAiberdeen an’ twul’ mile rooxi’ (for, sab rosa 
be it said, to the true Aberdonian the wmrld 
beyond that limit is of ‘vera sma’ accoont’). No 
sooner is a place of safety reached thaxr a 
ti'emendous repoi-t bursts forth, accompanied by 
a shaking of the earth as if by a tiixy earthquake. 
After the smoke lias wholly cleared away we 
return to the edge of the great granite pit once 
more. At the bottom now lie vast boulders of 
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granite, weighing in all perhaps over a liuiidred 
tons. Soon the qiuirrynien are at work again, 
cutting those boulders into blocks ot couveiiieut 
size. Nothing — absolutely notluiig — is wasted. 
First, the larger stones are raised by a powerful 
Elondin crane to the level of the ground, drawn 
along an enormous overhanging wire rope to the 
loading-bank, deposited on lorries, and promptly 
driven oil: to be hewn and carved into moiiii- 
ineiits, pillars, and pedestals. Follow next the 
smaller biiilding-stunes, then the still smaller 
blocks for granite setts, and yet again still smaller 
chips for rubble walling. In one of the iieigli- 
bouring quarries in particular this economy of 
materials is carried yet one step further. Even 
the stones ^Yhich the builders reject are cast into 
a powerful crushing-machine, ground to the 
rcapiirod size, and utilised in the manufacture of 
* adamant paving,’ an artilicial substitute for 
granite or sandstone. 

A large and most valuable piece of rock at 
Keiimay Quarries, Aberdeenshire, was recently 
loosened from its bed and shifted to where it 
could be conveniently cut into the sizes desired. 
Tlie work prepanitory to blasting was in progress 
fur .some weeks. Along the back of the huge mass 
a scries of twelve holes, each over twenty feet 
deep, were bored by means of the steam boring- 
machine. Those were charged with powder, and 
fired simiiiianeously by means of electricity. A 


siiccessiuu of eight charges were fired in order to 
loo.son or shake the inas.s fruia its M,ied ’ (or, more 
properl)', as applied to granite, Gault’). Thi« 
having been done, the final or larger charge was 
given, and so well had the quantity of powder 
required been calculated that the immense block 
wa.s simply .shifted forward into the desiied 
place. The rock was of tirsl-class quality, and 
the block displaced weighs over nine thonsaiid 
tons. Some idea of the size of thi.s blttck may 
be gathered from the fact that eleven hurnlred 
and twenty~li\'e railway wngons were requiretl for 
its tran.sport, or a single train over four 2iiile.s 
long. 

By .‘^tepqiing-stones, siicli as those wc have 
described, by dint of eiiteiqulse, ecimoiny, and 
fore.sight, tlie Scottish granite industry has 
reached at last its present proud positiuii in the 
north. Yet, succes.sfiil though it }ia.s been in the 
past, there i.s no reason to believe that tlie hey- 
day of its pro.qierily is gmie. At Imme r.uul 
abroad a growing demand fur ai'tistic grmihe 
produce still continues. In ]and.s fur distant its 
fame and Wurth have been discovered; and whilst 
the haiid.s of Scotland’s craftsmen lose not their 
cunning nor their eyc.s grow dim to appreciate the 
beautiful and artistic in their work, tlie granite 
imlmstry of the north will be a source of pride 
and pvuiit to all wlu) have at heart the prusperity 
of uui' miliunal indu,strie.s. 
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A DEMOISELLE DE LALANNE 

g mood lha,t night. 

S very happy, and might 

ife therefore have been ex^^ected to l)e 

kind. On the contrary, with a 
woman’s title to the unexpected, 

she WiXri filled for the moment with a kind of 
radiant malice ; an impulse to be delicately cruel 
lurked belnnd the tender scarlet curve of her 
lip.s, and the wide innocence of her bewildering 
eyes hid very successfully a luercile.ss desire to 
w'ound the two men who hung upon her word.s. 
From time to time, after a coquetry more auda- 
cious than iiteual, she w'ould glance half-repeii- 

tantly at the closed door, a.s if looking for yet 
another visitor. Her mother, Madame de Lahuine, 
an elderly gentlewoman of Quebec, who had de- 
clined into a rustic dullness after years of life 
among the good country-folk of Acadia, dozed 

over her knitting beside the ample hearth. 

i\Iademoi.selle wuts dressed in a shortish skirt 
of the pattern w’orn by the country girls. The 
material, how^evor, was not of the coarse w’ool of 
the district, but a heavy homespun linen bleached 
to the tint of cream ; the bodice was of the . same 
stuff, with sleeves turned back at the elbows to 


show arnus tliut were .dim almost to thinness, but 
milk-white and bewitchiiigly muiiidcd. Over her 
shoulders W'as thrown carele.ssly a sliawl of fine 
silk, black, but no Idacker than tlic silken hair 
abo^’c it. On her small, .slim feet, one of wliich 
kept restlessly tupping the iioor, slm wore shoes 
of line scarlet leather. The.se little .Gme.'S every 
gild ill Acadia hud heani of and discussed witi* 
jeaioms admiintion ; but fenv indeed, even of the 
Grand Pro maiils, hud seen them, for ilio De 
LaUmnes, mindful of their past seigneurial pride, 
maintained mucdi of their aloofness amid their 
changed fortiine.s. 

Beautiful as was her face, broad- browed, finely 
clinselled, wldte with the warm whiteness; oU 
ivo3T, it wms above all her eyes that maek 
de Lalanne tlie wonder of all Acadia. AVheii siie 
turned their dark nidiaiico from time to timer ■ 
full upon her two cavalier.s, both felt their hearts 
jump painfully, and each burned with a fierce ' 
impulse to pilcli the other from the nearest 
w'iiulow. 

This tempting window, low and broad, looked 
out across a snowy slope that sparkled tinder the. 
full moon. At the foot of tha slope, visible 
from mademoiselle’s chair, a close hedge of young. 
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fir-treeB hid the clianiid of the Gaspereau Eiver. 

A sullen grindiug roar from the Hood-tide acliafe 
ainoDg the iee~onkes ^Yas heard in the quiet 
room whenever the light talk flagged. It llagged 
ofteiij an moments of abseiitmiiiidedness crossed 
imidemoiselle’s whimsical mood; but it never 
fhigged for long, seeing that it was her pleasure 
to be gfiy that night The white moonliglit, too, 
came in through the window and mixed curiously 
‘ ^ ^ ^ firediglit and the pale 

yellow of the tw'o candles that stood on the brick 

I flk;' ciiimneypiece, and added inextricable complica- 

||g| tions to the enigmatic lights that llaiued softly 

■ from nuidunioiselk’s eyes, 

i The two young men upon whose passions she 

.;|m| was playing so recklessly liad come to Grand Pr6 

i|S| village that same evening from opposite directions. 

J' I'lQ , Both had made all haste out over the hill to the 

farmhouse by the Gaspereaii. Captain Barras, 
si vlP journeying on snow-shoes from the French post at 

||' . Ciiignectuj had arrived first, Hushed with elation 
ll' at finding mademoiselle alone — for Idadame de 
^ Lalaime \Yas ever too sunk in okl dreams to 
■'^5 ■ " ' count us a personality. Scarcely had he bowed 

M; sll • ' - ' Eis devoirs over the little restless w'hite hand 

M- ' which mademoiselle w'as wont to use as merci- 

h 8| *: iesslj aa her eyes, when there came from the 

Pg|! , ■, . hun ting-fields behind La lEve the spare, Bmnbre- 
' suited, silent figure of Jean Michel Landry do 
'•'Sl ' ' proud and impoverished descendant 

iifi ' Lutours of Port Boyal and Bt John. 

i i F(OW% on the cumin g of Captain Burras 

O' mademoiselle had nut been over-gradons. Bhe 

|S ' merely mnmjh. It was when De 

Lutuur arrived that the caprice of gaiety had 
upon her, "Whut were these unenconvaged 
r'ffl \ suitors for, indeed, if not to furnish auiusement 
■ '■ through the hour of waiting before hcrl On the 
J'.lpi ; r instant she was ail gracious. 

*1 trust your absence from Grand Pre has 
mMk aeemed as long to you as it has to us, 

I? St', monsieur ^ she murmured, as .Do. Latour kissed 

fhiger-tips and shot a ghyice of dark disdain • 
at Barras. 

, The capt-aiids mouth grew dry suddenly, as he 
v in this changed demeanour of his 

; vy- ' .to an exphumtion of the eliill civility which 
. V,,. had greeted his own arrival. But in the next 
y ' cycs flashed upon him 
, ‘ A,, ^mething that thrilled like a caress; and straight- 

■ my, i^memberiiig all that he was and lik rival 
’ not— -rich, handsome, and in liigdi favour 
t'Si t Governor ■ at- Quebec—' he returned the 
''A with interest. 

-v When mademoiselle presented the two, Be 
St curt, fmaiialtty was a veiled declaration 

1 while '^the elaborate courtesy of Barraa • 

exquisite inBolence. And mademoiseHe 




sinfully dtilighte^ 

'trim demeanour of the' 

u .'P.ai'-vaa 


two men contrasted 


glances, and his vanity -was facile game to her. 
He could not take his eyes from her face, except 
to dart ail occasional look of supercilious im- 
patience at the intruder who, as he now felt 
convinced, alone stood in the way of his conquest. 
De Latour, on the other hand, while ever seek- 
ing the glances which enthralled him, seemed 
ever unable to endure their light. Whenever he 
encountered them he would drop) his own eyes — 
and quiefclj’^ fearless eyes they were in the 
customary matters of battle and peril-— from the 
too dazzling brilliancy of her face to the dainti- 
ness of lier scarlet shoes. He seldom troubled to 
look at his rival ; but his reserve managed some- 
how to express quite nnmeasiired depUlis of con- 
tempt. He spoke little, even to mademoiselle, 
but that little always had point. The burden of 
the conversation was borne by Barras, who had 
a How of glittering compliment at conmiand. 
Mademoiselle de Lalanne had but to direct the 
game, now with deft turn of phrase, now with a 
smile, now with a swift look ; and with such 
wicked nicety of skill did she direct it that 
within the half-hour the nir of that peaceful 
chamber seemed full of swords. At this point, 
how'ever, slie kept things under curb, so that 
neither man dared in the least degree ruilie the 
sinning surface of civility which she hud sp>read 
between them. Madame de Lalanne sank so 
deep into her dreams that her knitting fell un- 
heeded to the lloor, and was seized upon by a 
gratified black kitten. One of the candles on the 
cliimneypiece guttered spitefully and went out. 
The ghostly patch of moonlight moved across the 
Huor till it touched and paled the scarlet of 
jiuidemuiselleb shoes. Then, on a sudden, just as 
she opened her lips for some sally more sw^eetly 
envenomed than any that had gone before, the 
faint sound of a footstep in another part of the 
house caught her ear. No one else heard it ; 
but it was what she was .waiting for. Her face 
softened, and she sprang up. 

‘ Excuse me, messieurs,’ she said hastily ; * I 
have forgotten something.’ And in a breath she 
was gone, closing the door behind her, and leav- 
ing the two men to stand with blank faces star- 
ing after her. 

So they stood for a moment, then turned to 
each other. De Latour spoke first. 

^Your society is distasteful to me, Captain 
Barras 1 ’ said he coldly. 

‘I can quite imagine it, monsieur P murmui-ed 
Barras, with the most courteous intonation, 
^Different, I suppose, from that to which you 
are accustomed ),’ ^ , 

De Latour smiled grimly.- Mere verbal repartee 
seamed to him little worth while when the re- 
tort of the swoj’d was in question, 

^Nevertheless,’ said he, could tolerate it for 
a short time under other conditions. Behind 
yonder fir-trees there is a level, space by the side 
of the water, where the moon shines clearly. I 
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A MAID AIS^D TWO SWOEDS. 


-could meet you thei'c witli pleasure, so it be at 


Biirras’s bold eyes ilaslied. Tliis was just what 
he wautetl. Yet, for the mere iusoleuce of it, lie 
aiieeted to hesitate. 

^ Your appearance is against yon, monsieur,^ lie 
drawled; « but~yes, you are received by Made- 
moi^rclle do Lalaniie, and therefore I inay without 
disliouoiir cross swords with you. Ilis Excellency 
would understand, I am suro.^ Suddenly dropping 
his line inaiiiiers, he went out brusquely, leaving 
De Latour to follow. But the iron face of the 
wood-ranger (for such he was) wais untroubled 
by the ins\dt. He felt only coinpassion for the 
ignorance of a Canadian who knew not the pre- 
cedence of the iJe Latours. 

The two strode in silence, side by side, down 
the crisply glittering slope, their distorted black 
shadows dancing grotesquely behind them. When 
they were, within about a hundred paces of the 
hr-grove Mademoiselle de Lalanne returned to 
the room they had so hastily forsaken. Her face 
was now more softly radiant, and the laugliiiig 
malice liad died out of her eyes. Close at lier 
skirts came a tall, fair-haired, ruddy-featured man, 
with ‘English’ written large all over him. Ilis 
eyes rested for a moment on niadame’s slumber- 
ing form in her big chair, then swept the empty 
sp>aces quizzically. 

‘Your fine birds have flown, sweetheart!’ he 
■exclaimed, with a boyish laugh. 

Mademoiselle was at the window in time to note 
the direction of their iiight. At a glance she 
understood the imminent results of her coquetry. 
Pale with sudden fear, she turned and clutched 
her companion’s arm. 

‘Oh Jack!’ she cried, ‘they have gone away 
to light. Quick 1 quick ! stop them I ’ 

The Englishman laughed again — but very softly, 
■so as not to waken madaiue — and looked down 
into her face. He was thinking of her eyes, of 
her lips; and he only half-heard her words. 

‘ Stop what ? ’ he asked, stooping with a swift 
movement to kiss her. But she sprang back, 
, angry and frightened. 

‘Stop them, I say, Jack. They are going to 
fight, and perhaps they ’ll kill each other ; 
and it’s all my fault. I’ve been very wicked. 
Oil ! I ’ll go myself ; ’ and she darted out of the 
room. 

At this he awoke. He caught her before she 
w’’as out of the house, and clutched her firmly. 

‘It’s an awkward thing, sweet,’ said he, ‘to 
interfere between two indignant gentlemen who 
have a right to disagree in their own way. But 
if you say so, I’ll do it. What shall I say to 
them? How is it your fault?’ 

‘Oh, stupid! Can’t you see how wicked I’ve 
been? I’ve made them both think I cared for 
them ; I ’ve made them furiously jealous 1 I was 
so tired waiting fur you to come 1 And now if 
Ahey’re killed I’ll never speak to you again.’ 


Jack Molehy’.s face broke into a grin of delighted 
comprehension. 

‘Wretch,’ he retorted, ‘I go I’ and made off 
down the snow with lung slride.s. Tlirovring a 
hooded cloak about lier and thrusting her feet, 
red shoes and all, into a pair of while, iiir-Iiued 
moccasins, mademoiselle sped aftci* him. 

The winter air was crisp and clear, and u'ith ii 
fine frobty sting in it. There was no wind what- 
ever. There was no sound Init the grinding of the 
tide among the ice-cakes. I’he light was iilnH»st 
like full day in tlie little white glade where the 
two Ereiicbmeii faced each utlicr wdth swords afc 
the salute. Tlie next muiueiit the sibilant whisper* 
of the steel began, deu«lly in its soft reserve ; and 
the easy superciliousness of the smile on Buvras’s 
lips changed to a look as stern ns his adversary’s 
as he felt the dangerous competence of the wrist 
opposed to him. 

The two fought in their vests, their coats, lying 
upon tlie snow near by. In skill tln‘y appeared 
to be well matched and De Latour, who had 
never before met any one at all his equal - in 
fence, began to conceive an unwilling j'cspeet for 
the coxcomb captain. In fact, lie had just, by tho 
merest luiir-breadUi, escaped a scnUcli ; wlien, 
from the edge of the grove, a voice of sharp 
authority rang out ‘Halil’ and C’a]U.u in Jack’s 
tall figure appeared suddenly bofdde them. 

\Vith instant and iusiimtive ulKHlieiice both 
men sprang back and dropped their puints; then, 
in the ne.xt second, both turned indignantly iipuii 
the intruder. 

‘Who are you, sir'?’ domamled De Latour 
curtly. 

‘ And by wdiat right, if I may ask, do you in- 
terfere ill our pastime ?’ inquired Bamis. 

Captain Jack, who was more embarrassed than 
he w*oiild have cared to showq dnjse tu answer 
the latter quesfci<»ii. 

‘By no right, gentlemen,’ lie replied heartily; 
‘and 1 beg tu apologiise in the fullest imiuner I 
know, too. I owe you satisfaction for my abrupt- 
ness, and of course 1 am <|uite ready to all'ord ifc 
to you both if you demand it. Hut I beg you 
rather to accept my apology.’ 

‘Me cun discuss that lader on,’ said .De Latour 
in tones of ice; ‘and meanwhile, Ckiptuin Baruis, 
■with your consent, we will remimc.’ 

But before the bladejs could, cross again the 
Eiiglishiuau stepped forward sliarply, his own- 
sword half-drawn. 

‘Eeally, gentlemen,’ he began, in a voice of 
mastery, *1 must insist that you stop fighting.' 
Ho more of it, I say T and his blood began 
get hot Then he remembered that lie .would 
certainly not be fulfilling Marie’s wishes if he,' 
should hiiuBelf kill one, or peidt{.i}»s both, of these 
impetuous and infatuated Frenchmen ; and the’ 
thouglifc gave him pause. He considered . ihe. 
situation very awkward altogether. , ' 

Both men faced him, ‘ This Is , astonishing 
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oxclaiiiied Bams, with a bitiag sneer. ' 1 
think we had better have an explanation bei'ore 
we go on witli our own ailair/ 

But now Jack ]\Iulebj had an inspiration. He 
would try diplomacy. Eeplacing his sword, and 
relapsing into liis customary huge good-liiimour, 
he smiled genially upon the scowling faces. 

‘You see, gentlemen, 1 hated to disturb you, 
but I hud to do as I was commanded. Made- 
moiselle de Lalanne sent me with positive orders 
to stop tlie fight at any cost. In my stupidity I 
tlioughfc I niight have to fight, you botl}, in order 
to obey her. But I should have knowui, us soon 
as I saw the courtly gentlemen you were, tliat 
my one effective weapon would be the expression 
of her wishes. She simply iiiiplores you, if her 
happiness is of any concern to you, that you will 
.do each other no injury. She beseeches you to 
promi.se that you will put your quarrel, whatever 
it may be, for “ever by ; without wliich promise 
she declares that she will live in ceaseless anxiety. 
I think, gentlemen, from my observation of her 
solicitude in this matter, that one or the other of 
yon must be honoured by a very distinguisbed 
place in lier regard.’ 

Each, on bearing those sagacious \vorcls, coi> 

. ceiyeci himself to be the one so honoured. Into 
Be Latour’s cold eyes came t\ gleam of elation. 

* Mademoiselle de Lahinne’s wishes are a coin- 
' Brand, monsieur,’ said he, sheathing bis srvord. ‘I 
need no apology from you for having obeyed 
them. Eatber. should I wish to hold you to 
.account had you failed to fulfil them to the 
letter.’ 

*1 thank you, monsieur, with all my heart,’ 

• replied .Captain Jack, bowing, and biting back a 
smile. AA.nd you, mom^ieiir,’ he went on, turning 
to Barras, Huive 1 grace .from you also for my 
. somewhat blundering zealH 

Barras’s face, no longer that of the fearless and 
inexorable sword.snuin, worij now" a simper of 
. pleased vanity. The coxconil^ w'us back. 

‘ Mademoiselle’s wnshes are my law,’ said he, 
bowing elaborately; ^and he w'ho carries them 
' out is my ensfimplt*,’ 

Witli another ceremony to i)e Latour he slipped 
.'Ins sword back into its place, as if to say, ‘Let 
. . .'-there be peace between ns,’ 

.At this moment mademoiselle came tripping 
from’ the:grove, tljie hood of her cloak half-fallen 
,A.. h.ack from luu' Imir. >She came up to the English- 
.man’s .siilc, and laid lier hand liglEly on his arm. 
„;.;t3ppai, tlie. two Bwordsiueii she turned a smile of 
subjugating sweetness. 

lYlth.-aii.m^^^ I thank you, gentlemen,’ she 
said, ‘fdj^ your gracious courtesy in yielding to my 
wishes, Let qg go back to the house, and I will 
ask you to take a ' glass of wine with me to the 
- long,, eotitinuanoe of friendship between two such 
. gallant gentlemen as I well know you to be.’ 

< - Both men stood bowing; each with his hand on Iiis 
’ and' each boiling inwardly at sight of those 


small fingers on the Englishmaivs sleeve. There 
was a brief pause, during which mademuiselle 
iludied faintly and her eyelidvS tUittered down. 
Then she went on steadily : 

‘Au<l let me present to you, Captain Barras, 
and to you, ]\lonsieur De Latour, my dear friend 
Captain ]l>lolchy, of the English garrison at 
Halifax. It is my prayer, gentlemen, tliat when 
your dag and Ids are again at war, as is like to 
be soon, he may not find such swords as yours 
opposed to liini, for he is my betrothed. I coiii- 
inend him to your kind goodwill,’ 

The two Frenchmen met each other’s eyes with 
a glance of mutual comprehension, murmured 
some iuarLiculate compliments, and hid their dis- 
comfiture in the final bitterness of penuitliiig 
Captain Jack to help them on with their 
coats. 

It was one of the triuiuphs of Captain Jack 
Moleby’s career that he did not smile. 


‘THE VEx\ICE OF THE E 0.11 TIL’ 

Biug-Iit siuisliiiie over everything — 

Catching und gihling with its magic touch 
The hiii'iiished domes and spires 
Of this fair city of a northern clime, 

'Where countless %Yaterways reffeet 

Man’s stony, strange deviees of a bygone time, 

When Nature revelled in her luueliuoss as queen 
Upon the gray, grim rocks which girt Hue Muelar’s deep ; 
Whilst all around — o’er forest and holm — 

A soft, blue smniner haze did hide 
The whole bright world below, 

In one enchanting sleep. 

Tluit age is i>f.ist-— 

That dim, that magic time of yore, 

IV hen Yikings bra.ve and free — 

Fit children of the Asgurd heroes old — 

Held sway o’er this calm Venice of the North 
As Odin’s kingdom, muHsputed, bold. 

Their reign is past, and that of him — 

The blue-eyed David of the North — 

lYho bare his country’s wrongs, the tymut’s yoke, awhile ; 

Then, in an instant — as yon summer sun 

blazed out — dispersing fieriiy the foe, 

With one stern waiuing : 'Forth!’ 

All has not tied I 

Nature still holds her regal sway unchecked 
E'en to the city (loors,t 
Where Lake and Sea do meet at bust, 

And stately ships, with flags of liberty, 

Majestically float fortli, as in the days long past. 

The silver wave still laps the shore . 

Of many a moss-grown berg and pine-clad hill, 

Hirding the city in on every side, 

Which tint with thousand shades the mirror’d blue beneath. 
Proclaiming, by the warble of their birds, 

Stockholm is Nature’s still ! . 

L. MubxeIx EaixjvS Bbomagk. . 

^ Gustaf Vasa Jiuaily defeated Sweden’s Danisli oppressor, 
Christian IL, in 1623. 

t Tlie locks, to the south of the city, dividing lake and sea. 


- ^ '' L ^nd Published by W. k XL CHAMfiisas, Limited, 4V Paternoster How, London ; and EDiNBUJasH. 















^IXTH ^EF^IES 


TPIE ADVENT OF SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT 

Bv Samuel VvLE, 




*§ ■■■■ ' ■ -lIHE article in Chamberses Journal for 

d November last on *Tlie Decline of 
pi Oatmeal Porridge/ wliich attracted 
II considerable attention, may perliaps 
H appropriately be followed by 03ie 
on shredded wheat biscuit, a recent 
achieveiueut of Mr Henry D. Perky, an American. 

The new preparation is bread without flour — 
that is, the production of an unferniented biscuit, 
which is light and airy, without reducing the 
wheat to flour. The grain i.s first washed ami 
cleansed, then flnely shaved or shred— not ground 
or rolled, as heretofore, in a mill. Special care 
is taken to first remove all gritty substances from 
the wheat; tlien it is submitted to a thorough 
soaking in cold water. Next it is immersed in 
boiling water in monster kettles or pans, there un- 
dergoing its first cooking process ; and, being con- 
tinuously agitated by what are termed ‘ tumblers,^ 
the grains are constantly rubbed against each 
other, this friction loosening the woody fibre and 
fungi on the surface, and removing the minute, 
insect-life and eggs of insects which adhere to the 
wheat. This thorough purifloution appears to be 
a very important proces.s, securing the cleaiiiinc.ss 
of tlie food-stuff. The hot water has rendered tlie 
wlieat soft enough for the shredding wdiich follows ; 
and (luring that rapid and interesting pi’ocess 
showers of line threads of wheat fall upon a moving 
carriage. Sharp knives now quickly cut up the 
accumulated shreddings into four-inch lengths, the 
size determined , upon , for the biscuits, which are 
three inches across and half an inch deep, weigh- 
ing a little over an ounce each. Being now 
formed into shapes of the desi3.'ed size, the biscuits 
are lifted on to wire trays by wooden spoons, 
and so passed to the first oven, where they are 
subjected to a baking heat of no less than five 
hundred and sixty degrees I Only thirty minutes 
of this high temperature are required, when they 
are withdrawn, and the second cooking has been 
completed. The biscuits are then transferred to 
a second oven of much lower temperature, and 
No. 113.— You m, [AUINffhU 


baked steadily for six hours, which is the third 
and last proce.s.s of cooking. Thus the starcli in 
the wheat lias been made soluble, and is easily 
digested by the wxuikesfc stomach. The three cook- 
ing.s, liowever, do not destroy any of the nutritiv’c 
qualities of the wheat. From the following table 
it will be seen how little cluinge has taken I'flace, 
and also how pure an article of diet the ehreddeil 
wlieat biscuit has become : 



Raw 

SlirtAtled 


Wlii-at. 

Wlu-ai Rhseiiii. 

Moisture 


30T>7 

EthtT extract 

V7.1 


Fibre...... 

l>-10 

2-58 

Ash .. L. 

3 75 

S’fiu 

rroteiris........ 

32*25 

'32*0a 

Soluble starch and other 

carbo- 


liydrate.s .. ................... . 

71*25 

7111 


The slight diflereiice in certain part.s is due 
largely to the action of the great heat used in 
its preparation. 

Previous to becoming accpiainted with the 
merits of shredded wheat bisciiii, the writer, 
during a visit to the south of Englaml, met 
a gentleman who reflated a unique and most 
iiitere-sting experience in dietetics. It was that 
for the last three years he liad lived on one 
meal a day, and that meal was composed chiefly 
of app/cs / Further astoiushment %vaB evoked by 
his reply to my question as to what he drank, 
when lie stated that the juices of the a]>p]e.s 
supplied him with all the moisture or drink he 
needed ; thi.s, he claimed, was of the pinkest kind, 
being in reality water distilled by nature, and 
flavoured with the pleasant aroma of the appltj. 
He partook of his one meal about three o’clock 
in t]3e afternoon, eating what lie felt satisfied him,, 
the meal occupying him from twenty minules 16 , 
half-an-hour. lie looked the picture of lieiiltliful 
manhood, and is engaged daily in literary 'work. 
Further comxrsation led to his ofTer of a 
scholarly work upon the subject, which was 
gladly accepted. It stated that man’s first ' and 
natural food was similar to that wdiich Adam 
neserixcl] Jan, 27 , 190 l\ ' 
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fin\nd readv to his hand both in and outside of 
Eden— 'Bainelv, the produce of the garden and 
field, fruits, and nuts, upon whicli man slmiU 
and canid live and he 'ivell nourished. 

Such a radical alteration in diet as was sug- 
gested by the autlior of tliafc work called for very 
thoughtful consideration, for it was felt that to 
do vdthoufe broad or its substitute was scarcely 
possible, however fond one might be of fruit. 
IVliite bread was strongly condemned as being 
nearly all starch, inducing ossification; the 
nutrient quality being removed from the wheat 
W’itli the bran by tbc miller. 

It was while he was trying to solve this proldem 
that shredded wheat biscuit W’as first brought 
under the writer^s notice ; and, after a trial of 
the preparation for two montlis continuously, it 
was found to lill the gap— nay, more than fill it. 

To the athlete, its muscle-forming qualities and 
sustaining power are of marked benefit ; and it 
is very bighly spoken of by some trainers, whose 
pupils can train on the biscuit better than on 
any otlier food. Eor tlie healthful and the strong 
it is beneficial, as walking exercise can be more 
largtdy indulged in and enjoyed with less fatigue. 
In the home it is the foundation of many appetis- 
ing dishes, both savoury and sweet, as is evidenced 
by four hundred and sixty4wo recipes published 
and circulated at the lectures demonstrating its 
xise. It is a boon to invalids, not only because 
of its easy digestion and its nutriment, but be- 
cause it is capable of being made up into so 
many attractive tarid temptingly dainty dishes. 
The aged, by reason of the shredding, are pecu- 
liarly helped and benefited, as they do not suffer 
for their inability to pi’operly masticate their food. 
Thus ' they enjoy the bh3ssing of food witk easy 
digesting properties, which must tend to promote 
Hength of days, even to old age;’ and at life’s 
eventide have a prospect of calm, joyous strength 
to the last 

Baby life,, at the other extreme, will also be 
greatly benefited by the use of this food-stuff, the 
system being built up in its earliest days. Some 
doctors describe it as an ideal baby -food, and 
prescribe it freely for adults; and, what is more 
Wonderful, some of the eminent amongst tliem 
take and enjoy their own medicine themselves ! 
B.entists, too, speak highly of its great value as a 
bone-forniing food, and hence beneficial to the 
teething generation. 


Like oatmeal, the shredded wheat biscuit has a 
dual character, yielding both ‘meat and drink.’ 
Half a biscuit placed in a muslin bag and boiled 
for five minutes makes a delicious drink, the 
slight taste of the baked corn being moat agree- 
able, while the liquid is nutritions. 

In England the use of oatmeal porridge is 
rather on the increase amongst the upper- middle 
classes. Vegetarians and temperance folk use it 
largely, chietiy for breakfast. The wulter has en- 
joyed this very nourishing food for nearly forty 
years, it having been first introcluced to liini (or 
w’as it not he to ‘them,’ rather?) the morning after 
his first arrival in Edinburgli from the west of 
England in 1862; and he has had it as an item 
of breakfast fare ever wsince — in Glasgow, the 
Western Highlands, England ; also, duilng a ton 
years’ residence, with hard, exhausting work, 
physical and mental, in the West Indies, where, 
however, many Scotsmen declined its use because 
they averred it was too heating for the tropical 
climate, with a normal temperature of eighty- 
seven degrees, rising to a hundred and ten 
degrees. From experience tliat is proved to be 
a matter of opinion, as it depends so largely 
upon tbe cooking and the quanl.ity partaken of. 
But oatmeal porridge and slireddod wheat biscuit 
will form a splendid basis for meals all tbrough 
tbe day, whilst the question of economy will, with 
many, not be without its influence. Certain it is 
Quit if the hard toilers within the British li^mpire 
— and that is now a large market 1 — used oatmeal 
and sliredded wheat biscuit they would be far 
better nourislied, and their children both liealthier 
and stronger, and the many diseases winch an 
excessive meat diet is responsible fem would dis- 
appear. 

Oatmeal porridge as a breakfast food cannot be 
surpassed ; and with the shredded wheat biscuit, 
and the fruits, nuts, and jams, now so greatly 
used as the diet of many thoughtful Iiumaiii- 
tarian folk, it may effect a qui<4 and beneficial 
revolution ; as with the use of the wheat biscuit 
for fish-cakes, meat lassoles, and nicely creamed 
fruit compotes, the appetite is tempted with a 
really sustaining diet which will not greatly add 
to the domestic outlay. However, tlie greatest 
beneficiaries will be the cliildreii, invalids, and the 
aged.: 

Milk and honey and shredded wheat 

Is a dainty meal a king might eat. 


OF EOYAL ELOOR 
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OF EOYAL BLOOD. 

A STOllY'OF THE SECEET 8 EItVICE. 

CHAPTER IX.— AT THE STATE BALL. 



^ HERE was no disguising the facfc 
tli.afc the British Empire, the pride 
of th e wovl d, was in d eadl y peril. 
Day by day went by ; yet, to our 
surprise, the situation in Europe 
remained auulisturbed. I paid a 
iiying visit to London to make further inquiries 
regarding the theft, but soon returned. At the 
Royal Palace, as at the Embassy ami at Downing 
Street, the few who knew of the theft audited 
the dawn of each succeeding day with tremhling 
anxiety, fearing lest the explosion so long 
threatened should occur. To the last button upon 
the gaiter Europe “was armed, not with the arms 
of twenty-nine 3 ’ears ago, when France measured 
strength with Germany, but witli quick*- firing guns, 
Maxims, rifles of astounding range, and all kinds 
of inventions for causing widespread desolation 
and loss of luiman life. War was terrible enough 
in the dajvS of Sedan aiid Plevna ; hut all knew 
tliat its horrors would now be far greater. Yet 
in that period of suspense, although the King 
and his Ministers knew tliemselves to be on the 
edge of a volc<'.xno, the festivities of the Belgian 
Cnurt never slackened. Only peihaps a dozen 
people were aware of the theft of that file of 
secret correspondence, and any countermanding 
of previous fetes would have given rise to 
comment. 

Every inquiry I had made proclnced only 
negative results. I had questioned Graves, the 
messenger, closely, ami he had asserted tliat the 
despatch-box had never left his hand after it had 
been given him by Hamilton. The file of papers 
had disaiipeared as if by magic. In every effort 
I was bafiled by the fact that no suspicion could 
possibly rest upon Graves, a man who for years 
had carried the nation’s secrets in his safe 
keeping. 

One night, in an anxious, despondent frame of 
mind, T, accompanied by Gilfard, attended the 
state hall at the Palace, a function at which all 
of us were expected to be present. Our party, 
headed by Bir John and Lady Drummond, llie 
former wearing his star of St Michael and St 
George, were received by the royal pair at the 
head of tlie grand staircase, ■ with its magnificent 
marbles and statuary j and as we passed in, the 
great ballroom with its thousand electric lamps 
presented a particularly brilliant scene. The 
various uniforms, sparkling orders, and multi- 
coloured decorations contrasted well with the 
maguiriceiit toilets of the ladies, and the show 
of diamonds for which the Belgian Court func- 
tions have long been notable ^vas unnsually 
profuse. British diplomatic uniforms are, how- 


ever, the reverse of showy ; and a P*u*ingue«a 
vice-consul is always a more lajcwvtdleil, decorated, 
and imposing - looking person than, a Ihilisk 
ambassador. 

ximong them all, ho-wever, few men looked 
so smart as did my companion GiOard in hm 
Guards uniform, -wearing the viokd ribbon and 
cross wliicli the Emperor Franci.s Joseph con- 
ferred upon liim, a duplicate of which I also 
wore. . Around ns were many people wn know : 
the Russian ^Minister, in his imposing white 
tunic, glittering with orders ; the French and 
German attaches, to wliom we were always 
couiieous but never very friendly ; mid the 
Turkisli kfinistcr, a little, squat, brown -faced 
man in black embroidered coat and dingy fez. 

The magnificent band of the Guide.s, one of 
the finest in Europe, was Strauss’s 

‘ J^lorgeubliitter’ valse, and many <laiictfra were 
gliding around the great chanihev in the midst of 
the brilliant crowd. There ivas gaiety, luiglilness^ 
and laughter everywhere?. On every side was a 
ceaseless tdiatter in Froncli, with now and then 
an expression in English or German, lor those 
assembled were nothing if nut thoroughly cos- 
mopolitan ; and it may safely he said tliat there 
are few in the Court circle in Brussels who 
cannot speak English. Together, Gifiard and I 
passed on towards the top of the room, ]>owing 
here and there to ladies in {l/colkie leaning on 
the arms of their cavaliers, or nodding and 
exchanging words with men wu.* knew. 

Suddenly there was a pause in the music as 
the valse ended, then a slight stir among the 
crowd. 

‘The royal circle have entered,’ Gifiard re- 
marked ; and as I turned I saw at soma distance 
from me the tall, imposing figure of the King, Ilia 
face smiling and l>earing no trace of the terrible 
anxiety which I kimw" must he consuming him 
wdtliin. ’Ihese men, the ambassudora of the 
Powers, whose hands he had shaken in welcome 
that night, were his most hitter and deadly 
enemies. To-night they laughed gaily with him 
and partook of Ids boundless hosjutaiity ; yet he 
well knew that they wmre eoiispiring to taka 
from him his crown and wreck the kingdom he 
loved S 0 .::.well. .. ■ ■ ■ ■ , 

I gave Avord to my thoughts in a wdiiaper to’ 
Gillavd ; hut in response ho said : ' . ' 

^ Hush, old fellow 1 Keep silent. It Avouldn't 
do for you to be overheard.’ 

^ Of course not,’ I said ; then I fell to thinking 
as I gazed around upon that brilliant assembly^’ 
where the w'omen blazed with gems and the men 
wore their full decorations upon their breasts* 
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L many an impei*ial function in 
ij a reception at tlie Palace at 
ei* liful I been present at a ball 
yed such a wealtli of jewels, or 
n were on the whole so good- 

lies were well known to me, for a 
5 sy gets very q[iiickly into society ; 
hem I chatted after Giffard had 
with the pretty daughter of the 
iiltiir{3, a fair-luiired young lady 
ected on more than one ocea- 
erately witli him. I was seated 
I- white, liuiry-luiired Baroness de 
iistoric pearl necklet was being 
coveted, by most women in the 
ik1 watching the dancers, when 
opposite side of tlie polished 
/Uiicers’ were in progress, niy eyes 
iking figure in turquoise blue, 
in conversation with a couple 
when, as she suddenly turned 
me, I was amazed to recognise 
)b noticed me, and was slowly 
ostrieli-f Gather fan to and fro, 

! elder of her two companions, 
rtaiiily one of the most beaiiti- 
in the room, its tint suiting 
uon admirably, and its facture 
\e garnished with silver passe- 
r ruches of chilibn. Across her 
was a magnificent tiara of 
.round her throat a beautiful 
•Die gems sparkled beneath the 
h a thousand iridescent fires, 
oiled hair had been arranged 
e .first order; there were dia- 
ita ; and every one about me was 
mty. Por a long time my eyes 
n her, to make, certaiii that I 
3, and to reassure myself that 
a a mere striking reseinblauee. 
last I became satisfied, I sat 
in blank amazement. 

V who that is, over there, in 
any friend the skittish Baroness, 
ciety she know everybody, 
e answered in English, ‘SheV 
good-looking— kid t . she ? Don’t 
Oh, but of course you wore 
BSt season,’ she added, .‘She’s 
of the, lhancess Charlotte of 
;S , her another, the- rather stout 
her aiow.’ 

princess o.t* blood royal?’ I 
ely dumfouuded, 

7ered the Baroness. ‘ Her mother 
.j 'yoxTL: know, and they are here 
Queen. .Tlie Princess Melanie 
handsome ; hut she has all the 
lurgspand makes very few friends, 
she gives them all their cong^ 


—all save one,’ she added, dropping her voice to 
a whisper and smiling significantly, 

‘And who’s he?’ 1 asked quickly, for in her I 
took more than a passing interest. 

‘Oh, a mere nobody,’ she airswered. ‘Last 
season, when tliey were hei-e, tliere were lots of 
funny stories about. They say she is fond of 
escaping from the royal circle of an evening, 
and going out for walks with her cavaliei*, and 
that there have been a good many scenes created 
in the family because of her liking for this 
fellow,’ 

I looked up iigain at the striking figure in 
turquoise, Avhoin ^ every one was admiring, and 
wondered whether she remembered that morning 
in the Buis when I had brushed the dust from 
lier skirt and bandaged up lier hand. How 
different was her appearance now, the centre and 
admired of all that throng, one of the most 
dazzlingly brilliant in the whole of Europe ! I 
recollected Iier rather shabby cycling skirt, lier 
straw luit which had been discoloured by tlie 
suns of the previous season, and her boots worn 
until they had gone out of shape ; and conUusted 
them with the erect, rather Imuglity figure before 
me, the costly Paris-made gown, and the flash- 
ing tiara against her dark hair. I recollected 
how so unaffected had she seemed when we 
had met after her accident that I had actually 
set her down as a governess, whereas she was 
none other than a princess of the great and 
powerful House of Hapsburg, the proudest House 
in Europe. 

Her beauty fascinated me, I sat there gazing 
at her as one held beneath a spell As a rule I 
fear I am not very impressiomible where women 
are concerned. My profession as diplomatist has 
brought me in contact with many women of 
dazzling beauty ; but at the emhassie.s it U part 
of our creed never to fall victim to a 'woman’s 
loveliness ; never to become the slave of any of 
those capricious butterflies of fashion who arc so 
fond of angling after the foreign diplomat. All 
this w\as impressed upon me by the kindly 
Marquis prior to ni}’’ first appointment abroad, 
It wavs part of liia wise counsel how to conduct 
diplomacy successfully. 

Of coarse, just as it is part of a diplomat’s 
creed not to love, it is also part of his creed to 
flirt desperately should occasion require. There 
ax^e times when the young attache can gain 
valuable information witlilield from Ins chief, 
through the brainless woman whom he flattei's, 
and with whom he affects to be desperately in 
love. Indeed, in all the embassies abroad, love 
plays a greater part in internatioxxal negotiations 
tban is ever dreamed of by the public. I think 
that I, like certain of my colleagues, had succeeded 
in bringing ffirtution near to the perfection of an 
art ; and when I recollected certfxiii escapades in 
Vienna, where by an affectation of affection I had 
been successful in gaining some exceedingly valuable 
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information regarding tlie political undercurrent, 
and remembered bow near a duel I bad been on 
more tkan one occasion, I smiled within inyvself. 

Yet at this moment I confess to a very serious 
affair of tbe beart. Tliat dark-liaired, neatly- 
dressed girl who bad bad sucli a nasty spill from 
lier cycle bad captivated me by her grace, lier 
beauty, and ber natural outspokenness. I saw 
now why she would not allow me to wheel her 
cycle home. She did not wish tbe world to know 
that she bad bad a fall in tbe Bois, being aware 
bow fond the papers are of giving publicity to all 
sorts of alarming reports. It was her natural dis- 
cretion wliicli led ber to refuse my further aid. 
But bad she not turned in the cab, and, with 
laughing, niiscbievons eyes, waved her hand to 
me in farewell ? ' 

Tbe Baroness at my side was chattering away, 
now and then whispering behind her fan some 
scandal or other about those who passed by ; but 
I only replied mechanically. I was too much 
occupied with my own rellectioiis to heed tbe 
chatter of this, one of the giddiest and smartest 
leaders of Ikshion. I wondered whether I should 
salute this woman who had so fascinated me, or 
whether I should preserve strict etiq^uette and 
wait until slie recognised me. Tliis was tlie 
<piestion which sorely puzzled me. If she saw 
me and desired to renew the accpiuiulauce she 
would surely speak, I argued. If not;, then she 
would cut me dead, and I slioiiid know that slie 
wished the secret of her accident preserved. 

At length a mutual acquaintance, Count Corri- 
gan i, of the Italian Legation, came up and com- 
menced to chat with the Baroness, whereupon 1 
seized the opportunity and strolled away in the 
direction of where my friend of the Bois was 
standing, now in conversation with the Queen 
of the Belgians and her unmarried daughter, a 
pretty, dark-haired girl of nineteen, who had only 
lately been admitted to such functions, and who, 
truth to tell, was more at home on her pony in 
the leafy glades of Spa than among that bejewelled 
throng witli its ceaseless chatter and combined 
odour of a thousand intoxicating perfumes. 

For some time I lounged about, exchanging 
words with those I knew and dancing a couple 
of waltzes with a smart woman to wliom I liad 
been introduced by Hamilton, and who was, I 
understood, the wile of the ex-Governor-General 
of the Congo. But through all that time I kept 
surreptitious observation upon that tall figure 
in turquoise, with the diamond tiara whicli 
flashed back every colour of the spectrum. She 
was surrounded by admirers, but refused all in- 


vitations to dance. The .King and the Ai‘rhdnche?is 
Stephanie had led the cotillion, and according to 
strict etiquette that was suifudent. At no Coind, 
save that of Spain perhaps, is etiquette rigor- 
ously pi'eserved as at Brussels, and peabaps, ulus*, 
no reigning family is more unfortunate in iU 
matrimonial alliances than tluit of Belgium. 

At length, when I saw my divinity with only 
a single lady at her side, the wife of the Oernum 
Mini.ster, I liastetied across and leisurely passed 
her, hoping that she might recognise me and 
bow. I had resolved not to commit such a 
flagrant breach of etiquette as to claim acquaint- 
ance with her. Idly, and wdth affected careles^^- 
ness, I therefore strode past, when just as I got 
level with her she raised her dark eyes friuii 
those of her companion and looked me straight 
in the face, I expected each second that she would 
how ; but in her gaze was no glance i.)f recog- 
nition, only a cold, hauglity askance stare, as 
though she had noticetl 1 laid watched lier, and 
was now annoyed that I .sliould approach her in 
that manner. No, she evidently did not intend 
to recognise me. There was no excuse whntovor, 
because she looked full into my face with her 
great <hirk eyes— a glanr^e firm, cold, nuwavcihtg. 
She had cut me dead. My’ heart sunk within 
me, for she was my idol, and her perfect beauty, 
enhanced by these dazzling jewels, held me captive. 
Thus I passed on, ami it was a long whih? Itefore 
I summoned courage to again look in her direc- 
tion, fearing lest she might cousitler me an tiu- 
coutli boor. When, however, I did I saw jier ■ 
still chatting with tlie buxom lady who prcddied 
over the German Legulion, tmd smiling at- some 
words the latter Inul uttered. 

Then I passed into the lounge set apart for 
men, swallowed a glass uf cluunpngne, .smoked’ 
a cigarette — the cigarettes the King give« io 
his guests are, as every diplomatist knows, tlto 
best ill Europe — and joined in the cosmopolitan; 
chatter of a dozen or so of tlie diplomatic body 
more or le.ss known to me. 

For a long time I lingered in the gallerkE, 
and it was nearly an hour before 1 returned to 
the ballroom, wliere I found the function at it^ 
height. An old minuet had been performed, and 
everybody was discussing it ; when, ere I became 
aware of the fact, I came face to face with my 
dark-liaired divinity in blue, who, seated alone 
on a settee, suddenly recognised me, smiled 
graciously, and bowed. My heart leapt for joy. 
She had, by this action, given me permission 
to speak. 

{To he couUnued,) 
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330 PUBLIC LIBKAEIBS FOSTEE A LOVE OF LITEEATUEE 

AMONG THE MASSES?* 


By A Working Woman. 




I FTE'R nuiciiconaidmitioiijtliis question 

II must be answered iu the negative. 
|j TIjo word ‘foster/ according to tbe 


dictiuiiary, means to encourage or 
iiourisli ; but tlie object to be en- 
couraged or nourished must be 
almid}’- in existence, or, ot coarse, it cannot be 
fostered. When public libraries ^Yere first insti- 
tuted they wei’e intended mainly for the use of 
tlie working classes, to meet tlie need of those 
who were de.sirous of obtaining knowledge but 
could not uirord to pay for it. That the work- 
ing classes in general have not availed themselves 
of this privilege i.s not tlie fault of the free i 
libraries or of their promoters ; and yet, neither is i 
it the fault of the working classes. There are those | 
who will talk about developing a taste for litera- i 
tiire in the masses, as if such a thing could be i 
done in a few weeks or months at the most. 
But, all the while, they entirely overlook the 
most important point ; and that is, that the taste 
for literature among the toiling masses of this 
. country has yet to he created. Free libraries 
'may have helped to foster the love of literature 
among the lower middle class and the upper 
; working class; hut the great hulk of working 
: people have not yet exi^erienced any longing for 
an inteilectuiil life ; and the reason for this is 
not far to seek. 

No doubt it will be a liard task for cultured 
individuals to even attempt to realise such a state 
of affairs ; to try for one moment to think that 
there are Iniudreds— iia}^ thuusamls—- to whom the 
Word literature conveys no ineaiiing whatever. 
Yet such is Urn case. And, indeed, seH-culturo is 
cerbrinly not the end and aim. of the members 
of the middle class who join the free libraries. 
Complaints are niinieroiis that in most of our free 
. ' libraries fiction is in great and increasing demand ; 
while books of a higher order are comparatively 
little :read, , The memhers of the . middle class 
, seem, to regard public libraries as being places 
i‘:iWhere, it is very convenient to keep up-to-date 
latest sensational novel, with the least 
/.-..poasihie expense to he the first in the field to 
Jticle the. Obsmre, 21 w Manx- 
. yjW Ghxisiian-f Trilhj^ Borrom of Baian^ The 
Twins^ DodOj and others of a similar 
imture, -And if this is tlie idea of literature 
; enjoyed by the middle class, wdiat sort of an 
idea eaii ' be expected of the' working classes 

, article iS’ published without prejudice, and is 

, ’ hiteresth^g m an expression of personal opinion on the 
' of, one who has demed ^res.t benefit from the use 
librarses. The IHltor does not hold Imnsolf rospon- 
f A, oohitsinod h the article. 


pure and simple, whose lives are dragged out 
under much less favourable conditions'? 

Just think for one moment of the literature 
which passes muster with the rising generation of 
the working class. Inquire of the newsagents 
wliat style of so-called literature has the readiest 
sale. They will soon tell you that it is not good, 
sound matter, but trashy comic papers which are 
in constant demand. Of course, in cojunion jus- 
tice, it is only fair to point out that there are 
plenty of excuses to be found for the children of 
working parents. First and foremost, their en- 
vironments are nut, strictly speaking, of a pro- 
nounced literary flavour. It is still an undisputed 
fact that, in spite of modern civilisation and 
modern education, working men, but more especi- 
ally working women, have, us one of the characters* 
in Iktvid Grieve exp)resses it, ‘a.s luueli use for 
learning as a cow has for clogs ; ’ and this is 
literally true. If the children do show' a taste 
for reading, it is the boys who are idlowed the 
opportunity of developing it ; tlie girls of a 
'Working-class family are usually found something 
else to do. The parents are not to blame in the- 
matter. They have not the necessary leisure,, 
even if they had the insight, to develop the 
intellectual faculties of their children. All the 
energies of the parents are required, and are 
always at full stretch, to get a bare living for 
themselves and their oJIspriiig. They have no 
spare time in wdiich to study the characters of 
the children, or to overlook their various pastimes j 
and when the home-life of the children of work- 
ing parents is carefully considered, the wonder is,, 
not that they develop such a small .measure of 
intellectual life, hut that rnider the circumstances 
they develop any. The hoys, after the day’s- 
work is over, go home and get their tea, wash 
themselves, and then betake themselves oif for tlie- 
evening, sometimes to lounge about at street- 
corners, sometimes to go to the public-house, and 
sometimes to go to the theatre or any other place- 
of amusement. But very seldom indeed do they 
find their way to the reading-room of the free- 
I library. The evenings of the girls are mostly 
I occupied; in domestic duties; and when, , at the 
I end of the w^eek, they do get one or two evenings 
i to spare, they also go in for various amusements, 
j As already pointed out, there is absolutely nothing 
I in the home-life to encourage a taste for: literaxy 
' pursuits J and, among such surroundings, ' is ■ it 
any wonder that the taste is only too . often not 
there to develop.'? Certainly there . are instances 
where the boys and girls of working parents do 
join the free libniries, if only to read for amuse- 
ment. This generally takes' place in their earlier' 
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years. A boy of fourteen or fifteen shows a 
marked taste for reading the daily and weekly 
jmpers, and perhaps some friend will suggest that 
he would be greatly benefited by joining the free 
library. He does so, and his reading consists 
mainly of books of travel and adventure, varied 
with historical romances. The boy is just at the 
age when love-tales are despised with a lofty 
scorn, and tales with a moral scouted. And so it 
comes about that Harrisou Ainsworth, Captain 
Marryat, Kingston, Fenimore Cooper, llenty, 
Jules Yerne, R. M. Ballantyiie, Captain Mayne 
Reid, Rider Haggard, and Ruclyard Kipling are 
his favourite authors. A girl of the same age, or 
perhaps a year or two older, shows a disposition 
to like reading. She joins the free library, and 
being of a more romantic turn of mind than her 
brother, her reading proceeds on different lines, 
Mrs Henry Wood, Miss Braddon, Rosa N. Cai'ey, 
E. P. Roe, Annie S. Sw'an, and others of a similar 
nature are her favourites. But, as a rule, when 
they should be launching out into deeper waters 
both boys and girls cease to be members of the 
free libraries, and gradually drift into oilier and 
more harmful amusements ; and so it happens 
that George Eliot, Charlotte Bronte, Sir Walter 
Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens are quite unfamiliar 
names. Poetry is seldom or never read. The 
only idea of poetry which many boys and girls of 
the working classes possess is that derived from 
learning pieces to recite at school entertainments 
or of committing to memory so many lines for 
an examination. But these are regarded in the 
light of tasks ; and so whatever love for poetry 
may he created soon evaporates on leaving 
school. 

On the whole, the girls have really more excuses 
fur not reading than the boys. A little considera- 
tion concei'iiing the daily routine of the lives of 
working girls will soon dispel any sentimental 
notioms which may have been cherished on the 
subject. Picture a domestic servant, tired out with 
a hard day’s washing or cleaning ; tlie factory girl, 
shut up for ten hours in the stully atmosphere 
of a factory, engaged in mouoPmous labour ; the 
seamstress, jaded and worn with her work, ^sewing 
at once with a double thread a shroud as well as 
a sliirt,’ and too weary even to think. What oppor- 
tunity or inclination can such UvS these have for 
literary punsLiits ? To preach the doctrine of self- 
culture to these poor souls must appear to them 
as nothing less than cruel mockery. The conditions 
of industrial life will have to alter strangely before 
any progress can he made in this direction. Then, 
again, the habit which boys and girls have con- 
tracted of late years, of doing their reading in 
bits, often of a scrappy and seiiaational nature, is 
slowly and surely undermining what little taste 
there might have been for solid and instructive 
literature. The information swallowed by this 
system of miscellaneous reading is enormous as 
far as the quantity goes, hut it generally pusses 


through the brain like water going through a sieve. 
Among working people, at any rate, the snylug 
of the wise Lord Bacon, that * some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swalluwinl, and some few are 
to he chewed and digested,"' has never caused a 
rij^ple of disturbance to arise on their men t id 
calm, and probably never will. Both sexes of the 
working classes, when they do read, tlo it mamly 
for amusement ; and this fact must be iaced. 

The conditions inseparable from the lives of 
ordinary ivorking people, not even excepting the 
artisan class, are all against the development of 
intellect iial tastes in any shape or form. Tliere is 
no doubt but that wiieii a literal*;)^ taste has once 
been created, the free libraries, with, their stores 
of good books, and the reading-rooms, with their 
supply of high-clas.s magazines, are regarded us 
mines of untold wealth. In my own particular 
case, probably only one of many such, 1 am glad 
to be able to say how much I owe to the free 
library. I should, in truth, have fared birdly without 
the lielp of such a friend. 1 left school at the nge 
of thirteen, and until cpiite recently have worked 
w’itlioat a break in a large worsted factory. Froiu 
a mere child I developed a taste for reading, uixd 
was not long before I had completely exluiustod 
my ow'ii and my friends’ stuck of lileralure. 
And w’hatever literary tastes I may devtdop in 
after-life I owe to the fostering these tastes 
received from the free libraiy. From this sunree 
I have been aide to make the aci[iiaiut.'iuce of 
authors whose works I couhi nut afford to buy ; 
and from the delights of ilctiun I soon gut into 
deeper wmier. liiuskiii, Carlyle, Herbei't Bpencer, 
J. A. Fronde, TeLUjj’son, "Wordswurili, and Long- 
fellow’ liave since become like familiar frieiuls. 

History, travel, science, and hiogruydiy have all 
opened their delights to me tliruugli the medium 
of the free library, and by'* its help ami en- 
couragement I have acquiretl such a taste for guoil 
literature us will, last me all through life. It 
appears tliat the promoters of ilie evening con- 
tin uaiiuii classes have at last been able to grasp 
the idea that tliese aids to educatiun might be uf 
real value in creiitiug the necessary taste to make 
our rising generation desirous of walkiug i.u the 
realms of higher literature. During the 2)ast 
wduler several Board schools Btarted literature 
classes for both sexes. There is a grand c>ppor» 
tiiuity here for those who are wdshfnl to elevate 
the masses. The days of the so-called comic ami 
sensational paper w^ould then be luiinbered, for., 
children will be taught the meaning of true lileiu- 
ture, and, it is hoped, will have no desire for. read- 
ing of a lower order. For the sake of huimmityv 
let the evening schools have a higher ambition :■ 
than merely to earn grants. Teach the students to 
dance and sing, hut above all to read. Why, if 
an evening school did nothing ];u.tt irnprove^ the 
ta-ste for reading in a district, it would be 'worth 
all the money spent upon it. " Only/ as befoi^; 
pointed out, it needs keeping in nund;# 
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any real good can be done, the taste tor literatm'e 
must be created, and the opportunity to create 
this taste ought to be given a thorough trial in 
all evening schools. Then, perhaps, in days to 


come, the children of our working classes will be 
able to realise the truth of the saying: SScieuce, 
art, and literature are three guardian angels, but 
the strongest of tlie three is literature.’ 


THE OITAPEEON; AX ADYENTIJEE. 

By it ExUISAY. 



|HEEE was to be a grand review of 
the Elect off Spithead, and excur- 
sions were running from all parts 
of the kingdom. Mrs Lawson had 
once gone down to the sea on a 
similar occasion, and, having been 
jammed against a pickpocket in the crowd, had 
lost her pium Since tlieii it hud become an in- 
dispensable pi’eliminary to siglit-seeing expeditions 
in her family to leave all their valuables behind. 
So they were all turning out their pockets. 

Mrs Linvson was aunt-in -law to Francesca and 
motlier of Ois, and liad a right to insist ; and as 
Mr Stair was her nephew and lawful subject, she 
made him also give up his worldly goods before 
packing off the three on their jaunt to Ports- 
mouth. She w'as very tyrannical in her prudence. 

‘ And you, Francesca ? ’ 

Hugh Stair glanced across at her, and his smile 
was rueful. Ho had already been de]i>rived of 
almost all but his pipe and a railway ticket. 

‘ We must submit,’ he said. 

Francesca produced her purse and two pocket- 
hand kerchiers. 

The purse W'as immediately confiscated, but 
one of the latter was grudgingly given back i 
^Although I think it’s a positive pampering 
of the thieves,’ said Mrs Lawson sternly. A’‘ou 
have your excursion tickets, and I suppose’ — 
grudgingly— ‘you will want a little silver, in 
case you go un a steamer, and for your food. 

Beyond that Who can pick your pockets if 

they are empty?’ 

Stair smiled again at Francesca, He had just 
come from Australia, and regarded the British 
' matron, as aggressively visible in bis aunt, witli 
an . awe that was just then merging in alarm. He 
muttered something and ran down tlie steps 
hurriedly into the street, afraid lest she might 
take away liis, watch, wliicb, strangely enough, 
she had not yet denumded. After him liuttered 
Cis, white as a summer cloud in the blue sky- 
;; drift ; but. Mrs Lawson laid her hand mysteriously 
on 'Francesca’s iirm. for a minute, drawing her 
• biiick in the deserted ball 

..y, ,of’ . Cis/ she said ‘ I don’t want 

you . to hamper them, or to be a wet blanket in 
lany and I t|uite .trust her to you, my dear. 
Just keep, her out of mischief.’ 

' There was a bitter , dash in the staid smile with 
which- Fi‘ancesca too started and caught up the 
Ather two wulkhug side by side in the sum They 


had sallied out to enjoy themselves, with light 
hearts and lighter pockets ; but she was the 
chaperon. 

It was a long day-— a long, hot, and weary day ; 
no happier than other days set apart for amuse- 
ment. Tliey had gone aboard a steamer with a 
crowd of excursionists like tliemsidves, and the 
skipper, with a solemn promise to land them all 
in time for the excursion train, had carried them 
out in triuniph, 

Tlie first dim siars were appearing and the sky 
was already dark as Francesca leaned over the 
sliip’s side among its hundred passengers, all alone. 
Far away there was a glimmer of landward lights, 
and the shore was running, a line of sparkles, into 
the sea. The ships, still waiting, were all glittering 
in the blackness of the tide. There was to be an 
illumination, and the warships that had impre.ssed 
(wlio was it said alarmed ?) a foreign personage 
all the day were to dis.sipate the menace in a 
display of lireworks. Htiwever, they could not 
begin till the personage had had his dinner. The 
people ashore and atiuat in their thoiisaiuls were 
all impatient. Tliey were watching angrily, think- 
ing themselves defrauded by each dark minute, 
for the signal that was to make all the black 
waters gay and startling. But Francesca was in 
no hurry. 

Hot far away — and yet strangely distant — were 
her young girl-cousin and Mr Staij% Blie lieard 
them laughing softly as people langli in a crowd 
— or alone with each other — an intimate smothered 
laugh. She was not to hamper them, Mrs Law- 
son had said, laying a last charge upon her ; and 
so she had withdrawn herself a little way, leav- 
ing them. It was her fate always to be the 
chaperon. 

There were not so many years between her and 
Gis ; she had dared to count them, wondering 
wliat had thrust her among the elders. Perhaps 
it was because slie had hail jmunger sisters and 
hud got into the way of ruling them with a staid 
air that assumed tlie age and authority that was 
wanted. She had had to think for them all, and 
it had been a burden. The last of' them was 
married now — ah I she remembered the motherly 
way in wliich she used to listen to and advise 
their lovers! — but her post was fixed for ever. 
Even strangers appeared to see her in that char- 
acter. It was laughable — almost always. Only 
just lately it had hurt her strangely, Was she. 
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after all, so very staid and ancient ? Althougli 
the light ill her eyes and the red in her cheeks 
had always been ov^erlooked, she had becoine dimly 
aware that tlie beat of her heart was young. 

It was her part to look with a kindly tolerance 
upon Cis and Mr Stair, and the part was familiar. 
Why, then, had she risen up and fled lately at 
his approach ? It was absurd. Francesca laughed 
a little unhappily in the dark. She knew the 
look— the wistf Illness and the embarrassineut 
appealing to her pity—in Mr Stair. How many 
young men Inul she heard with a motherly ear- 
nestness ? She had always been proud of the 
trust, a kind and a dauntless backer; and wliy 
should slie suddenly struggle against her fate ? 
Three times since they had been visiting in that 
house together had Mr Stair attempted to confide 
in her and enlist her aid. She was clever in 
reading the signs ; she was accustomed to being 
trusted. Why then, guessing, had she run away 
in a fright? 

‘ Miss Lawson ! ^ 

Francesca turned hiuTiedly. Ah, the alarming 
ring in his tone ! "With a gasp of thankfulness 
she remembered the impatient hundred pressing 
against the ship’s sides with licr. Their many 
faces gave her the courage to look and smile, her 
own face very dim in the shadow. 

‘Miss Lawson!’ he said again— he had not 
learnt to call her Francesca : was it a tribute to 
her elderliness and gravity, or to the more distant 
relutionsliip ‘ why did you hide yourself ? I 
could hardly find you. And Gis is fpiarrcdling 
with me most unfairly because of tliat great per- 
sonage’s greed. It seems to be my fault that the 
fireworks are not beginning.’ 

‘What is it? Any slander?’ interrupted Cis, 
appearing at his elbow. She was in one of her 
wilful moods, and the unaccustomed scene had 
raised her spirits. Francesca could see that she 
had been tormenting him. 

* I was stating a fact,’ said Stair ; and they 
glanced at each other in playful challenge. 

‘lie has been so absurd,’ said the girl, liooking 
her arm in Francesca’s, and Francesca thought 
slie saw a darkening in his face. They made a 
capital pair, the man tall and dark, with llie 
strong look of one who had had to light his way 
up in life ; and the girl pretty and glittering 
like a star. Perhaps he had been trying already 
to make her understand. 

‘ Tired ? ’ asked Stair, 

‘No,’ interrupted Cis, answering him; ‘only 
solemn,’ 

But he did not take his eyes away from 
Francesca, waiting for her own answer. She Jiail 
to give it gaily. 

‘ It ’s - the responsibility,’ she said, ‘ You are 
two gay people without a care ; but I am the 
chaperon,’ 

She saw his eyes rest on hers almost reproachfully 
as she attempted the little joke that was earnest ; 


and then the signal was flashed along the .vhip% 
and the night was made womlerfiil with dl.s|day. 

The crowd on the sliip’s deck surged anti 
struggled like the waves imderneuth, gazing dis- 
tractedly at the sudden brilliunee. IXduy, im- 
patieiiee, all were forgotten in the f.pectficle grunted 
to them at last. Cis leant against the boaps rail, 
exclaiming ; and Mr Stair, behind her, was watcli- 
ful of her rash movements. He had made room 
for Francesca also against the rail, and she was 
gazing stupidly at the sight with t'ye.s that were 
dazzled. He was so near her— so vc?ry near ; if die, 
the third person, could on!}' slip past him ami 
leave the two ! For a crowd is nobody aitm- alL 

‘It’s over. Oh dear, it’s over!’ 

Cis’s cry had its tragic note. She lifted her 
face lamentably to Mr Stair, and sighed that 
it could nut begin again ; and then she .shook 
Francesca and asked her to waken up. Had die 
failed to see this and ihat, with her eyes on the 
watei'? Had she let the last wide scatter of 
rockets rise and die like vain things, and little 
stars.? . 

‘I— I saw it all,’ said Francesca. 

And then there, was the rush ashore. The 
excursion boats IiiUTied towards the pier, ru filing 
the black woiiers, to winch darkness and its hush 
’ivcre returning. They were all belated, even the 
lucky first, and the last train becaiue a night- 
mare. 

‘ Cupituin, you promised faithfully that we 
should catch the train!’ culled a nervous excur- 
sionist, peering up at the figure on the bridge. 
He wan voicing the fears of half the huiuired 
passengers who had been beguiled on board. It 
was an old tub, and they inigiit well feel anxious 
as she turned and kicked slowly lowmrds the laud. 
The skipper leaned over the rail and smiled. 

‘Captain, you undertook it’ (there \v;is a dis- 
tant whistle); ‘yon sivoro we should be in in 
time !’ 

It was painfully a])parent that the skipper ranked 
all that among the excii.sable wiles of lus trade, 
‘So I did,’ he said carelessly. ‘So .1 did.’ 

There wa.^ a general thrill oi panic. Wliy had 
tliey embarked on that faitldess boat? had 

they not trusted themselves tu Cook? To their 
minds this skipper was little less than a pirate. 

‘ Shall we do it ? ’ asked the passengers ner- 
vously, as the black dislunce grew slowly narrower 
and they plunged on in the wake of faster bouts. 
The skipper looked down at them all grimly. 
He had their fares. 

‘I can’t say, I’m sure,’ he said. ' i ■ 

Terrified matrons gathered round him^ slinek-- 
ing and reproaching, wdiile the other passengers ’ 
gazed desperately ashore. 

Boat after boat slid their dark sides along the 
pier, and the human river , streamed up betwebii 
the lanterns. They watched the lucky travellers, 
landing, while still distant, and sa’iv that they 
were liurryiiig— -even they. ; : ' 
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Stair felt for his watch — the watch he hatl 
rescued from Mrs Lawson ; but it was not there, 
and Gis saw his attempt with a <iuick burst of 
laughter. It was the tiiird time he liad done so 
mechaiucally ; the third time she had explained 
that Iliirs Lawson had taken it while he was 
looking at Francesca. 

‘It must be. past midnight now/ he said after 
a pause, ‘and our boat will be the lust. We shall 
have to run for it, Ihn afraid/ 

Panic had spread among the other passengers, 
and they made ready for a rusli at tlie sound of 
the chains grinding against the pier. None were 
willing to be stranded in a strange place where 
the Inns were full. 

‘You had belter take my arm/ said Stair, 
turning to Francesca. Gis liad already slipped her 
arm frankly into his at the other side. But the 
chaperon drew back quickly. 

There was a chorus of shouting from the pier, 
warning, and jeers, and all tlie cries of a tired 
and excited crowd. In the midst of the hubbub 
they landed. 

‘ Traill starting 1 Hurry up, there I V 

‘That old villain of a skipper F 

‘Hun I' 

The exclamationa were flung from lip to lip us 
the travellers dashed frantically along the pier. 
From the railway there came a threutening 
whistle. 

r ‘ Hurrah P cried Gis, her 03^ es dancing as the 
tide of travellers shouldered past, lighting their 
way in desperation. It ivas the kind of adventure 
she dearly liked. ‘How, Madame Chaperon, clear 
the way 1 Gun you run, either of you ? ’ 

‘Hiishl’ said .Francesca, hurrying after her, 
'.hut the girl was' iiTcpressible. Shu lluug a mirth- 
ful glance behind her and began to run with the 
rest F'rancesea never knew how they all rushed 
Up The ill-lit street, with black figures everywhere 
making a living darkness. It was like a regiment 
in flight. She only saw the provoking shadow of 
Gis' ahead, and felt that Stair liad caught her 
hand and they were racing after the girl together. 
She could run fast, at least 1 

Then there was the rush into the station, and 
a lioise of shouting ; a glimpse of Ois Hinging 
.hfii’self rasldj forward, with a laugh excited and 
'. full, of triumpli, waving her hand out of the midst 
of : strangers, and then disappearing into the dark. 

■ FTOcesca was out of breath with running; she 
could only stare at the deserted rails. 

, ,-‘i.wfully risky- of her to jump into the. train 
. 'like that/ ;- Her. companion’s voice startled lier 
■ inio; a stiddeh,” lioiidhed realisation that they were 
Ue!t : behmd,. ' Alread the station was almost 
, ■ 

‘Oh, what will she do I’ she cried. 

. T ^ What shall m do, rather 1 ’ said kXr Stair. 
TCIs will only have to nxn up half a street from 
and hammer at the door UIl they let 
|n ■] ■' whii^ ' we " " ■ 


‘But there ’.s another train?’ cried Francesca, 
terrified. ‘ There must be another train.’ 

‘I’m afraid not/ said Stair, 

He seized the weary porter blinking at iheni 
unkindl}’, and shook an answer out of him. And 
then he came hack to Francesca, 

‘There is no train till six in the morning/ he 
said, ‘and— he looked ruefully at her, trying 
to laugh, and failing-— ‘ and— ~ we haven’t got any 
money/' 

That ivas LIrs Lawson’s prudence 1 They 
turned out their pockets under the last llaring 
lantern (with the porter waiting to put out the 
lights), and Francesca had twopeiice-halfpenny. 
Stair had nob even his watch to pawn. 

‘ If Jill had only been here/ he said/ with a 
hothered whistle — Jill was his married sister, 
whose home was in the town, but wdio, unluckily, 
was absent — ‘ w- e could have gone there. But 
she’s goodness knows wdiere, and the house shut 
up.’ 

‘ Perhaps the\/ will let us stay in tlie station '? ’ 
said Francesca ; but as she said it the light died 
suddenly in the ladies’ waiting-room, and there 
was an ominous sound of locking. The porter 
sign i lied that they could not be allowed to re- 
main ; he was waiting to shut them out. They 
gazed at each other, both aghast. 

‘I’m afraid they won’t trust us in these strange 
hotels/ said Stair as they left the station, coining 
out into the dark and deserted street, with its 
lamps glimmering far apart. 

Francesca felt her cheeks burning in the dark- 
nefis. What would they say % He and she left 
bebindi — alone in. this strange place— almost with- 
out a i>eunyl It was awful. Then she seemed 
to hear Mrs Lawson ciy, ‘ If it had been Gis ! ’ 
in a burst of relief that it was only the chaperon. 
Ob, they would all think of her with less alarm, 
and ejaculate that it might have been much 
more dreadful. Francesca the staid and ancient I 
It was lucky that it was she. 

The red had died in her cheeks ; but its fading 
was curiously arrested by a coidradictory dash 
of augei% Alas 1 .she hud ranked with the elders 
in soberness all her life. 

‘They can’t take us in/ said IStair. 

She had stood thinking, unconscious, therefore 
hardly embarrassed, in the still brilliant entrance 
of an hotel, while he argued with the people. 
They had no room, not a bed, not a corner. 
Perhaps luck might be with the travellers farther 
Oil. But at the next place they %vere so doubt- 
fully regarded — strangers with no luggage and 
with no money— that Stair broke off , liaiLway in 
his explanations and huiTied Francesca away from 
the insulting eyes. They turned their faces to- 
wards tlie darkness and trudged on a little while. 
The streets were becoming silent. 

‘What vsliall I do’l’ Stair said hoarsely. lie 
was willing to face any rebuff himself; but then 
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$he liad to face tliem with lain. Praiieesca 
}ieard the trouble in his voice, and ininiediateiy 
]ier own weariness and fear were driven away by 
a reckless spirit. 

< I don’t mind/ she said. ‘ I hardly ever 

had an adventure I We must just tramp about 
till the inoriiing. But are you hungry 

‘Are youP he asked. The pluck in her tone 
reassiu'cd him. Francesca felt in her pocket, 
bringing out the twopence-halfpeuny that was all 
their riches. 

«It will buy half a lualV she said. 

A faint smell of new bread had a.«sailed them, 
strangely comforting and familiar ; they had 
stumbleil into the neighbourhood of a bakehouse, 
and tlie men (overtaking the extra pressure 
by labour at unearthly hours) were bringing the 
lirst batch out of the oven. Stair managed to 
make his way in among the ghostly, white-dusted 
hgures, assuring them that he was not an appari- 
tion ; and then he and Francesca had a loaf to 
divide between them. It was hot and crumbly, 
the crust breaking in their fingers. Stair liad 
^given Francesca the larger half, and she peered 
at him to find out if it had been parted fairly ; 
amusement was uppermost in their eyes just 
them 

‘ Why did you keep such a little share I ' 

‘ I hn not luiiigry.’ 

‘Neither am 1.’ 

They withstood each other defiantly, both un- 
truthful, and then made peace over the last 
crust, sharing it. Then they started afresh on 
their wanderings. All the hotels were full to 
the l^rim— or that was made the excuse to the 
penniless travellers. Stair turned from the last 
hoarse with excited arguing and explanation, and 
Francesca could not bear the lamentable look in 
his face as he pushed the hair back from his 
forehead weariedly, with a despairing laugh. 

‘Is the workhouse shut T she asked, attempt- 
ing a joke. He did not appear to hear it. 

‘It’s awful,’ he said, ‘Good heavoiis ! That 
you should be ^Yulking all nigbt like Ihisl’ 

He caught her arm in his in an involuntary 
gesture of indignant support, and again they 
started. She was tired, and her feet were aching, 
and yet she felt strangely young. 

They passed up a narrow street, and the lights 
were dying in all the houses. Above them the 
stars were few in an inky sky,, and the way was 
dark. It was as if they were shut out from all 
the live world together, walking on and on in a 
weird pilgrimage, side by side ; as if there were 
not another soul in the darkness but he and she. 
And to hrancesca there was a strange happiness 
in it all. 

She could not hear the shocked murmurs of 
Mrs Lawson ; she could not imagine the faces, 
the voices that would exclaim, or even the bitter 
amusement in their relief that it was only 
Francesca after ail 1 Ail that belonged to the 
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daylight and to the morrow j to-night she \Vi:u 
reckless and did not care. 

It was just a dream that she was living, and 
she must wakens they could nut iilwu\s be 
wandering side by side ; she could not always 
look up and distinguish the strong face, with 
its kind, troubled eyes fixed ahead. She could 
not always feel her ana lie in his, and lean a 
little if very weary. It was just a dream in 
the darkness ; ^:he would think uf it in the day- 
time and smile sadly all her life. M' itli a start 
slie became aware of a silence in which she could 
almost hear lier heart beat treaeherouftly' tand fust. 
In a hurry she tried to break it. 

‘You— might — smoke?’ she said. 

He started also and .smiled. He had refused 
before, but perhaps he was now diseourage<l ; and 
nothing clieci's a man like his pipe, 

‘You don’t iniud'?’ he asked anxiously. 

‘ Why,’ said Francesca, 4t is the right thing, 
I think, for us --tramps ; and I should like It.’ 

8he dipped in his pocket audaciously, thrusting 
the pipe into liis Iiands, and in aiiutlier ]K)cket 
he divseovered a last iiuitcli lurking. Be |»aused 
in a doorway to strike it, bending with his hand 
hollowed round the pipe and the match’s ilicker ; 
it was the last and precious. Fraiiuesca walked a 
little w'ixy on, alone. 

It 'was then that she, the only visible figure lit 
the deserted street, saw another reel round the 
corner, a threatening shadow with mad, wild 
eyes. It made for her with a sudden em'sing, 
mistaking her for a victim it was pursuiiig, or 
perhaps only with a brute’s drunken fury. A 
curious willingness to die followed her cry in 
the suddenness of her fear ; she saw the wild anu 
lifted — and then — then she heard a blow that, 
had fallen, and there was a heap at her feet. 

‘ Francesca 1 ’ 

Stair liad never uttered Unit name before. 

He was shaking with auger j his arm . wa^ 
round her, and tliat heap \vas lying, as it had 
been hurled, in the .road. Francesca had shut, 
her eyes ; siie C(.mld hardly stuud, and sho had 
to lean against him. Through the hiamuiug iri< 
her ears she lieard him talking strangely. Qh^ 
suredy she iiiust be mad I 

Oiy darling-— my darlijig ! It’s all right. 
Don’t he afraid ! Nothing shall Irurt you. IJoift 
be afraid, my darling P 

Francesca looked up, and saw his face above 
her, white and earnest It was all she saw, jusfc 
a vision in the little street of dark houses shuMing 
in the sky. Then she saw it alter and grow 
remorseful. Was her look all afraid 'I ''' ; 

‘Forgive me,’ he said. ‘I did not nieau~-’ 
Gill I know it was cowardly to betray it— now | 

and ti]l that villain But it has been hard not 

to speak all this time, and I was oil’ luy guard/ 
He had withdrawn his arm and was standing 
before her, respectfully, a little dk taut. - - , ’ 
‘It’s no good,’ lie was saying. ‘I know 
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I ’ve tried to End out U tliere was any cliauce ; 
but you iievei’ would let Hio ask you. I saur 
that you guesscdj and I knew it was just your 
./pity.’'., 

And she had tliought- 

They stood facing each other in the starlight., 
the drunken man hoarsely murmuring, all his 
wife bidding lutn lie where he had Mien, hearing 
nothing nor understanding. 

‘I never ineaiifc’ said Stair, and his voice 

w'as not steady. ‘You will forgive me and for- 
get it? It’s idl I ask now, Ifraiicesca, You will 
not reineinher me as a coward who hetraycd 
liimself when lie knew that you had to listen — 
that you could not run away — that you could 
not get rid of him if you wanted?’ 

There is a light that can transfigure the 
strangest and darkest street j it lit Francesca’s 
eyes after many days’ haunting pain until they 
were like tlie stars ; and then it lit all tliat was 
dark for Stair. 

^ I will neither forget nor forgive it,’ she said, 
her voice, like the night wind, uncertain ; ' as — 
as I cannot get rid of you — if— I wanted.’ 

After that they did not know where they were 
wandering ; but they did not believe it was in 
the darkness, although right and left walls were 
rising, houses w^eird and lightless and all asleep. 

' At last they came to a sudden corner. Stair 
glanced up with a rueful laugh. 

‘ That is Jill’s house behind,’ he said. ‘ All 
shut up, and she away!’ 

‘ ft is unlucky,’ said Francesca ; ‘ but ’ — her 
hand was fast in his, and he clasped it tighter — 
rif she had been there’ 

*We should have missed tlint, said Stair. ‘We 
should have* gone there, straight, and said, “ How 
lucky 1” — and lost each other.’ 

And then he looked at her anxiously; she 
must be -very weary, trudging by his side with a 


face patiently brave and tender ; she could not 
walk for ever, 

‘We’ll turn back to that last hotel,’ he said, 
‘ and I ’ll murder them if they won’t take you 
in 1 ’ 

They had turned the corner, and there was 
Jill’s house, with all the windows lit. 

Almost breathless they stared at the astound- 
ing sight, until they gathered that it was a real 
illumination, and not a magic prank. The dark 
house was almost gay in the siuTOundiug black- 
ness, and looked anything but deserted. 

‘Harrah 1’ sliouted Stair, starting forward and 
knocking wildly. 

They were let in by one of Jill’s London 
servants, and found themselves immediately in 
the middle of lights and faces and exclamations. 
Jill luid made up her inind at the very last to 
come down to the review, had sent down the 
servants that very morning, and had just arrived 
on sliore with a supper-party to entertain in the 
half-dismantled house. Jumping up, she hid the 
wuvnderers with her large figure for a minute. 
Her kind, motherly face was all astonishment 

‘ My dear Hugh 1 Or is it a pair of ghosts ? ’ 

‘ We missed the train,’ said Stair hurriedly ; 
‘ and we hadn’t a penny. The hotels were full, 
and W'Oiild not trust us. You might have wired 
to me that you were here. And, Jill, you’ll 
take care of her ? ’ 

Jill had glanced from one to the other, eyeing 
them narrowly, with pity and amusement 
Francesca was not wan, although she must be 
worn out with the adventure ; there was a red 
colour in her cheek and a strange flicker in her 
eyes. If she could not read that, the sister had 
only to glance at Stair. 

‘ You poor child ! ’ she said, kissing her suddenly ; 
and then Francesca knew that she was young at 
■la.st 
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THE GREAT SEAL OF EXGLAND. 

[OMPARATIYELY few people know 
anything about the design or other 
particulars concerning/ the Great 
Seal of Eiiglaiicl, the possession of 
which is one of the dignities coii- 
ferred upon the Lord High Chan- 
cellor. It was, therefore, with great interest that 
,Mr Allan Wyon’s lecture upon the subject before 
■the Society, of Arts 'was listened to by a large 
audience., .Mr Wyon described the seal as coii- 
msting of a large mass 'of sterling silver, measur- 
ing about six and a half inches diameter by one 
and a quarter inch in depth or thickness. It is 
in two parts, both smooth on the outer side, 
\dabprately engraved within. These two 
.surfaces m impressed upon a lump of wax at- 


tached in an ingenious way to any document to 
which Her Majesty as sovereign gives lier royal 
assent. The weight of the seal is one hundred 
and eighty-five ounces, and its value in metal 
about thirty 2 >ounds sterling. Each seal is en- 
graved during the reign of the sovereign whose 
name it bears, and the collection presents a. 
curious and accurate epitome of English history. 
All Lord Chancellors have taken the greatest 
care of the seals in their charge, and have con- 
trived recesvses and elaborate devices for their 
safe custody. One of them in the reign of 
Charles 11. actually slept with the seal under 
his pillow, and by this loving precaution saved 
it from thieves who one night broke into his 
house and carried off the mace belonging 
to the House of Lords, and other valuable 
property. 
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GLASS-MMaNa BY ELECTRICITY. 

An American glass-maker lias patented apparatiife 
for the production of glass by electric luniace, 
and he is said to have adopted in its eoiistruetinn 
a hint which he derived from an accideiUai 
breakage. Passing through his works one clay, 
he saw the globe of an electric arcdigbt crack, 
and a piece of the broken glass dro]>ped upon ilm 
white-hot carbon points and was almost instan- 
taneously melted. Thereupon he had a box or 
vat made, upon tbe interior of which were 
brought together pairs of carbon rods, poweriul 
currents being sent Ibrough them to secure great 
heat. Immediately below them was a cliunnel 
for the passage of sand and the other constituents 
of glass, and' it is found that these are reduced 
to the vitreous state in as many minutes as it 
recpiires hours to melt glass under the old system. 

THE PARASITES OF POULTRY'. 

The Board of Agriculture have recently issued 
two illustrated leaflets (Nos. 57 and 58) deid- 
ing with the parasites wdiich allcct the domestic 
fowl, and the best means of combating their 
ravages. These publications may be obtained from 
the Board by application at their oliiee, 4 White- 
hall Place, London, S.W., and will be of the 
greatest value to all poultry -keepers. Cleanlim;ss 
is naturally the best preventive of parasites, in- 
festation of poultry always being w'orst in dirty 
runs, roosts, and nests. The best remetiy is to 
clean the pouUry-quarter.s thoroughly at least 
every six months, using a wash made of hot lime 
and soft soap, and giving walls, nests, and ceilings 
a good dressing 'with it. The houses should be 
free of cracks and crevice.? wliere insects can 
harbour and congregate, and which often are not 
reached by the washing operation. The nests 
and perches should be removable, so tliat they can 
be periodically dressed tvilh hot lime-'wa.sb, and 
wood shavings or wood wool should he used isi 
preference to straw for nesting purposes, because 
it is too aromatic for parasites to live in it. 

FOOrJ PREBER VATI V KB. 

The departmental comiuiltee appointed to dis- 
cuss the question of preservatives ami colonring 
matters in food have been hearing evidence from 
many experts on the various points raised. 
It was stated by, one that tbe use of fjorax or 
boracic acid for ham, bacon, and butter was 
necessary on account of the demand for a mild- 
cured article, and that it wa.s a most effective ju’e- 
servativ’’e and a sure remedy c'^gainst fly-blow, 
Seventy- five per cent, of the ham and liucon sold 
in Britain was treated with this chemical, and 
after the meat had been cooked most if not all 
the borax disappeared. This lust statement is 
one which surely could easily be put to the test 
of expeiiment ^ and, should it be found correct 
tlie use of borax for meat could hardlv be eon- 


.sidered olyectionable. niitt trade iii (dumdian 
hams increased from three bundled llionsand 
dollars in 1880 to one million eight- linndrcd 
thruisand dollars in 18f).S ; niitl, acforduig to tliu 
opinion anotliei* expert, this luiglii 

be attj'ibuted solely to the use of preservnli\’e.s. 

PKOTECTIXO BEER FROAI BPARROWB. 

The corres])nijdent of a German tci-hnical papet' 
describe.? a method In* which gartleiis may be pru- 
tected from the invasitm of sjuirrtHvs Lent iipfus 
robbing ilje betis of their fresh ly-i^rjwn .^eed. ilo 
procure.? from a bi!tlt)n-fu,cto]T sheets of perforated 
tin from which the buttun-liliinks luive been 
^ punched, and makes these into tlie shape of a 
roof. Thus covered, tlie rows of seeds are amply 
protected from the bii’d.s, and the seedlings, innler 
an airy roof, can develujj undisturbed. In windy 
weather it is sometimes necessary to ]>eg down the 
bent tin-phUcs by means of small twigs stuck into 
the ground. The plates, if reasonable care be taken, 
will last for at least ten coirsecntive seasons. 

SCIENTIFIC PESTUUCTIOX OF LOCUSTS. 

In Smith ami Ea:-t Africa, ami in Algeria and 
j\lnrocco, the loeu.^^ts have of laic years in- 
iii<‘ted eiK>rniouB damage. ‘‘Jlie same oomplainfe 
conus i'riuu the United States, especiully frmu ■ 
ivlaces west of the .Mi.-si.-sippi, with regard to 
the Americ'an bHUisl plague: farimu’s in Bome 
plriccB having left tiudr ' htddiiigs andi smiglii a 
new means of oxistnua* el-ewlicre. There ia at 
last .-tune lope that a meruiB Ims hviui fciscovered 
of successfully . waging, war against ; thy post.' y':dfbur.;- 
years ago in Ca]>e Odony ibo locusts woiv almost 
destroyed by an epidemic, which .seemed to bo 
the i-esidt of lim inseets feeding upon a fungoid; 
growth now known as Mocust fungus/ It was 
aLst» aseeiiainetl that a few indiYiduaLs aftecled 
with the malady would quickly communictite it 
to thotLsand.’s of others. In the fulbAving year, 
a simil.ar epidemic occurred in Natal j and tlien 
the idea was mooted that it might be po.^sible : 
m propagate this destructive mahidy among the • 
]ocn.4> whenever llieir imnibcr.s gavt^ oaviso ' for 
alarm. This Ims now l^eeu dune, llte first step 

l‘eing the ]U'i‘pai‘idion of a germ culture from the 
loeu.--t. fiingur^ at the Baileriolugfcal liLSlituio at 
Graham.stuwn ; and ex]5erimtmts have shown tliafc 
ilm Infection of a number of individual insects 
with this prepuraiiun leads to wholesale clastrue- 
tiou of their follows among wlmin the}" are let 
loose. It may be ineniiontHl here that the Ihic^r 
inluibitants of the Transvaal have hitherto .set their 
faces against any measure for the destruction of ; 
locust^, on the ground that the insects must have 
been created for some wise i^urposo, and that It 
was wrung to annihilate them. 

In the course of an interesting leetum oR' 
^3jledieval and other Locks,’ gp’eii by Mr W. 
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Qmhh at tlie Camera Chib, reference was made 
to the scientific way in which the modern hiirglar 
was able to break into a presumably tliief-proof 
safe, and the precautions which were taken against 
Ilk assaults. In order to meet the want of a 
burglar-proof material, Messrs Cam m ell of Shef- 
field had lately produced a new kind of steel, 
which could not be softened by heat, which no 
drill would pierce, which wms as adamant to any 
kind of cutting tool, while at the same time 
the heaviest blow will not induce, it to fracture. 
A plate of this ne%v metal having a thickness 
of less than three-sixteenths of an inch will stop 
. a Lee-Metford bullet. This new steel has, indeed, 
the most resistant properties of any material known, 
and it can only be fasbioned by the artificer 
by the employment of hydraulic pressure. It 
- %vni no doubt have ivide application in defensive 
warfare. 

CHARLOCK SPRAYING. 

Agl'icniturists are interested in a new method 
of destroying charlock in corn crops which has 
been successfully employed during the past season. 
It consists in spraying the crops with a two per 
. . cent, solution of sulphate of copper, which 
has a toxic . effect upon the charlock with- 
out injuring the crops. The conditions of success 
: are that the solution be applied at the rate of 
■fifty gallons per acre, and that the spraying take 
place while the charlock is young and from two 
:to six inches high. The chief sources of failure 
are spraying too late, using too little of the 
solution, and employing impure sulphate of 
copper. 

IHDIA-HtJBBHE SUBSTITUTE. 

■ Many are tlie compounds which have been 
invented as substitutes for india-rubber, and fe-w 
arc fchovse which come up to the anticipations of 
the discoverers. The last of the tribe was brought 
. forward at a . recent meeting of the Society of 
CheinicaJ Industry by Mr W. F. Reid, under the 
by.-: .; , name of velvril, and it seems to answer its 
description to a certain extent— that is to . say, 
. ..it will make good machine belting in conjunction 
; ; Avith canvas, it is a good waterproofing agent, 

.vb'r-fi-nd it will .make serviceable varnish. For such 
: employments it compares favourably 'with india- 
^^^bber ; but .te golf-balls or for submarine cables 
it,, does .not offer . the dexihility refpiired, although 
, v; - it that improvements in manufacture 

will confer upon it the necessary cjuality. It is 
. ' strange that nothing is known about its adapfca- 
■ , bility for "whee! tires ; for it stamls to reason 
that, any ^nbstoce wdiich would take the place 
of india-rubber iti this manufacture would, if 
with; very wide application. 

ELEOTEIO TEAOrtOH ON THE TOWnNO-FATH. 

. many . eanak intersecting the 
where horses may be, seen steadily plod- 


ding along and towu’ng behind them heavy 
barges. An interesting experiment is to be tried 
shortly on the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, near 
Wigan, in the substitution for the horse of an 
electrical locomotive. From the artistic point of 
view the cliange wdll not be regarded wdth satis- 
faction ; but electric traction on tow'ing-paths has 
been found in France and some other countries 
to be w'ell adapted to canal use, and cheaper 
than the employment of tlie horse. The work of. 
opening and dosing locks and of operating sluices 
is also to be done l)y electrical powder. It is 
possible that this alteration of methods may once 
more cause our inland waterways to recover 
some of the importance wdiich attaclied to them 
before the advent of railways. 

GRAPES FROM CANADA. 

Graj^es of fine quality have hitherto been /for- 
bidden fruit’ to the Briton of limited income, 
whose acquaintance with them is derived solely 
from wdiat he sees in the shop wdndows marked 
at a price far bejmnd his means. Perliaps he 
would occasionally buy the hard green grapes 
wdiich, packed in sawdust, come in barrels from 
Spain ; but they are. so unlike the product of our 
hothouses that they may be regarded as very 
much inferior fruit. Recently, howmver, some 
magnificent grapes have been imported from 
Canada, and we are promised in the near future 
an abundant supply from that countr}'. The 
grapes are excellent both in appearance and in 
quality, and they will he sold at a x^tice within 
the reach of all. It need hardly be said that 
their transport to this country is rendered 
possible liy storage in refrigerating chambers on 
board sbixx 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

The chief medical olficer of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in an address wdiich he delivered 
to the London Medical Society the other day, 
pointed out that the scourge called tuberculosis, 
or more commonly consumption, might be 
banished altogether from our midst if we wmuld 
only take the precautions wdiich, science lias 
pointed oat to be absolutely necessary. Dwelling- 
houses must be so constructed that fresh air is 
admitted to the rooms, and the overcrmvding 
wdiich is such a melamholy feature of all our 
large towms and cities should be abolished.. Milk 
is one of the most Fruitful carriers of the germ 
which does the mischief ; and he asseided that 
prohahly some ninety per cent, of our milch 
COW'S are infected wdth it. In . a herd of forty 
selected, beasts belonging to Her Majesty the 
Queen, all hut six were found, upon examination, 
to be infected wd til tubercle. If this is the case 
in a dairy where no expense is spared in the way 
of cleanliness and good feeding, wdiat must be 
the state of the inferior establishments where 
cows are kept? . , , 
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A SUBMARINE BOAT. 

The dream of a submarine boat which shall be 
able to float at any depth between the surface of 
the water and the sea-bottom is much older than 
the time of Jules Yerne, who gave the power of 
his imagination to the idea. At lastj however, 
reality has given place to romance, and the ilotoui 
submarine vessel lias been tried with success in 
New York harbour, when she fuliilled all the 
requirements laid down by the Naval Board. 
Tliesje requirements were that slie .should have 
all arrangements for charging torpedoes wdthoiit 
delay, that she should carry three such torpedoes, 
and that she should be aide to clisebarge one 
while travelling at full speed either on the 
surface of tlie water or below” it. The chief 
engineer, wdio was ordered to observe and report 
on the preliminary trials, says: M report my 
belief, after full examination, that the Holland is 
a successful and veritable submarine torpedo-boat, 
capable of making a veritable attack upon the enemy 
unseen and undetectable; and tliat, therefore, she 
is an engine of warfare of terril)le potency, which 
the Government must necessarily adopt into its 
serviced He further recommends tliat his Govern- 
ment should at once purchase tlie vessel in 
question, so that the secrets of Its construction 
shall not leak out to the benefit of 'otlier 
nations. 

WOOD PULP TN SURGERY. 

Y^ood pulp, HOW” so largely used for the manu- 
facture of paper, lias been lately recommended, 
after a series of experiments, as a bigbly valuable 
aid to the surgeon for poultices and dressings. 
It has the merit of being very cheap, and can be 
readily obtained in various tbicknesses. It swells 
up in water and retains four or five times its 
W”eiglit of the liquid, so that a poultice of any 
consistency can be made by varying the propor- 
tion of wuiter. It is found to retain its beat 
much better than the ordinaiy materials use<l for 
poultices, and any antiBcpilic drugs soUihle in 
■water can bo used in conjunclion wiili it. Y"ood 
pulp can be easily moulded wlien wet, and when 
dry it becomes quite hard and ■will make an 
effective splint. It is said to be quite an ideal 
material for the country doctor, ensuring uniform 
results and having excellent keeping qualities. 

COST OF MODERN GUNS. 

Tlie Bcientijh Amentan publishes some figures 
wdth regard to the cost of big guns and the 
firing of the same which cannot fail to be of 
interest to us in connection with the present ■war 
in the Transvaal. A twelve-inch breech -loading 
gun costs, with its disappearing carriage, more 
than .;^28,000. The cost of firing is propoition- 
ally great j and the report of experts ■who have 
inspected these guns, and the devices for securing 
an accurate aim, show the great saving effected 


by position and range-finding apparatus. As the 
report truly says: ‘The demaralising tdlect of a 
hit as compared to a miss cannot be reduced to 
a money value ; but it costs big money to shoot 
a big gun and then miss the mark,’ In the case 
of the tw'elve-incli gun above mentioned the cost 
of firing is ^*112. A ten-iiicli gim costs to fire it 
J64, while an eight-inch gun costs .£33 for every 
charge. These figures apply to American ord- 
nance, and -we cannot liopie that our own guns 
are any cheaper in operation. 


According to the United States Consul at Glau- 
cliau, nettle-fibre or Piamie has recentl}- come greatly 
into favour in CJermany in the manufactnre of 
fine yarns and tissues. In spinning alone, over 
ten thousand spindles and many hundred ■work- 
men are employed. The ra-w material comes 
almost exclusively from Cliiiia, about eight hun- 
dred tbonsand pounds being annually exported 
to GJermany. Nettle-fibre is eonsideixul to produce 
one of the finest tissues obtainable, from any 
knowui description of vegetable fibre. Tt is piro- 
posed to introduce the culture of the nettle into 
tbe Cain eroonS ; and should experiment prove 
that the : product is of the necessary quality, 
ncdtle-growiiig {uiterprises oil a fur more extended 
.scale Av ill be orgaiused. 

SUGAR DIET, AKB I.TQITORTCK 

The Quecirs gift of chocolate to the soldiens in 
South Africa testifies to a belief in liigh quarters 
as to the sustaining properties of this .‘^iveetmeah 
The I’ inies points out, in connection ivitli tbe pro- 
vrsioning aiTangements for South Africa, that jam 
has taken a permanent place, among others, as a 
good thing for troops to tight on. Sir II. M. Stanley 
found jam and biscuits a portable and sustaining 
food in ibo heart of Africa. Tlie Berlin correspon- 
dent of tbe Standard writes of tbe elaborate experi- 
ineuts in Germany with a view to ascertaining the 
effect of feeding troops on sugar when great exertion 
wa.s required. The surgeons and gonemls report 
favourably on it ; and Professor I'l'iihl, formerly 
assistant to Pi'ofessor Eoeh, at pre.sent- hea<l of the 
]ihysiological laboratory of the army, states that 
it is proved that a sugar diet increases tbe 
mnscular poivcr in comparatively shorter time 
than while of egg ; the effect of the hitter 
is more lasting, hut sugar is much cheaper. 
This agrees with the -statement of Dr Thomas 
Oliver in The Best Diet of Toil^ quoted in the 
article ‘Strength’ in this JbwniaZ for 1898. Sugar, 
it is further explained, is rapidly absorbed in. the 
body; and Professor Pfiihl, in a series of ex- 
periments on liimscdf, found that after long "wmlks 
three or four lumps of sugar removed all feelings 
of lassitude, and to a certain extent restored 
elasticity to the muscles. , 

As to the medicinal qualities of pure liquorice, 
Dr George Keith in bis Fads of an Old Physician 
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bears liigb testimony. He knows iiotliing to 
equal liquorice for relieving tlie syinptojns of 
acrid matter in the stomacli, and he Las used it 
for this purpose for at. least forty years. To eat 
a piece of Hqnorice after meals is recommended. 
Dr Keith explains that liquorice does not, like 
alkalies, convert acids into more or ]es.s inert 
salts, hnt seems to remove their irritating effects 
in some other way ; and the result, in relieving 
the irritation of the nerves of the stomach, is 
much the sunm. He fin;ther relates some remark- 
able instances, in his own experience, of how it 
relieves local pains of the stomach and bowels, 
headaclie,' sleeplessness caused by indigestion, and 
lowness of spirits. Dr Keith regai'ds the Solazzi 
brand of liquorice as the best Here the caution 
may he given that liquorice, though it is the basis, 
or supposed basis, of many sweetmeats ami other 
commodities, is seldom put upon the market iu 
a pure condition, as there is no demand for it. 
Liquorice pellets and powders as supplied by the 
driiggi.sfc are, of course, well known ; what is 
wanted is that the raw liquorice supplied from 
abroad to the confectioner, could it he made less 
intractable, sliould be made generally available. 

KNOIX-KEKING PROOEESS. 

Sir Douglas Kox, tbe new” pjresident of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, • ranged over . a 
wdde held in his inaugural address to the 
members a w'celc or two ago. Much had been 
done, he said, during the century wdiich is now 
closing, in the way of engineering progress; but 
much remained to he done in the future. The 
problems now opening up to the civil engineer 
were of surpassing importance. Trunk railway.s 
through Eusvsia, China, Persia, Africa ; irrigation 
works to supply the w'unts of growing popula- 
tions ; harbours large enough , to receive the vessels 
of the future— already eclipsing the Great Eastern, 
of wdiich the. chief shortcoming was that she was 
before her time ; central installations to furnish 
lighting, po^ver, traction, and heating to wdiole 
counties ; the oxtension of telephonic communica- 
tion, with and ■without wires ; the abolition of 
the smoke and smell of cities; the replacement 
of horses by mechanical power in the streets; 
the. increase of the speed of trains to a hundred 
.miles an houx* ; the erection of buildings of great 
height where land is valuable ; the utilisation of 
' .waste products, especially tbe refuse of citicvs ; the 
hnprovement of the Avateivs apply ; tlie reclamation 
of : kjid jc the profitable W’orldng of deep seams of 
.coal — these w^ere but some of the branches in 
^ ^liioh engineerhig in the twentieth 

century' juight bo expected to develop. Sir 
Douglas spoke emphatically upon three great 
questions affeoting-fhe conditions of life in the 
Ifetropolis— namely, gas, water, and street traffic, 
is of opimoji that H gas ivere used anore 
_ generally for choking and heating it W'oiiid go a 


London fogs, whicli have been much in evi- 
dence i-‘ecently, and mean great loss both in 
health and pocket to the dw’cllers in the Metj’o- 
polis. As to water, he pointed out that 
London was immeasurably behind the leading 
provincial cities and towns in the matter of an 
adequate and con.stanfc supply, several of the 
latter having Mnaugurated vast \Yorks^ for this 
purpose, while London was practically .standing 
still and allowing all the available watersheds to 
be monopolised by others. Water, he said, was 
probably the only commodity for which 2 >ayment 
could be demanded whether it were supplied or 
not ; and he would go the length of saying that 
water should he placed on siicli a footing of 

constant supj^ly that every consumer might obtain 
the full quantity he required at all hours of the 
day and night. Witli regard to tlie question of 
congestion of traffic in London, lie emphasised the 
conclusion of Sir «T, Wolfe Barry, that relief by 
means of new and wider thoroughfares was impera- 
tive. Most peojdti will be agreed about this ; but 
the great cost is the stumbling-block. Sir J. “W. 

Barry stated at the Society of Arts the other 

night that the cost of his scheme would be 

somewhere about seven millions, and asked by 
way of palliation : ‘ What will be ’ the traffic 
thrown on our streets in the next thirty years, 
at which time it has been estimated by competent 
authorities that the population may be doubled, 
and reach the enormous total of twelve millions 1 ’ 
Terily, *The Problem of London^ is not one whit 
les.s serious than was made out by a recent con- 
tr-rbntor to these pages on the subject. 

•, . A G 11 A Y BAY. 

. the woadlaiuVs sombre depth 

A faint, sweet note awakes and dies ; 

: And sadly through the swaying houghs 
The west wind on its mission sighs; 

'While cloudy billows northward roll 
Across the low, gray skies. 

The .sounds that made the woodland gay 
Awhile-- as if %vitli grief-are mute; 

The linnet has no heart to sing, 

And silent is the blackbird’s llute ; 

Nought stirs save that faint note of song, 

And sad jdioluin lute. 

SamAYoop. 
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QUENTIN HARCOUET, Q.O. : HIS LOVE STORY 

By Mrs J. H. Needell, Author of Stephen Ellicotfs Dcmghter, Passinf/ the Love of JFome?i, &i\ 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.-— CHAPTER I. 



period 


lUENTIN HARCOUET, Q.G., had 
been the darling of the Midland 
Circuit in the earlier period of his 
career before he took silk and 
became absorbed in the London 
Law Courts ; and noWj at the 
when we make his acqiiaintanee, his 


numerous friends pleased themselves — and prob- 
ably pleased him— by the cheerful assertion that 
he was already within measurable distance of the 
judicial bench. Some men have the faculty of 
exciting this sorb of confidence; and, next to 
believing in one’s own particular star, nothing 
is more efficacious in bringing about the result 
prophesied. 

There is, however, not a touch of supercilious" 
ness or self-assertion in our successful barrister as 
^YQ see him, a guest at his sister’s dinner-table on 
a certain evening in July. He is very fond of 
his sister, Lady North wick, and a little proud 
of her social success, Slie manages her house in 
Queen’s Gate well, and has the art of giving 
good dinners to a few carefully-chosen guests, 
with the latest conceits in sauces, entrees, and 
table decoration. It was her great good fortune 
to have inherited from their father a butler of 
almost superhuman excellence; of whom, when it 
was said that his character and skill were as 
faultless as his manners and his appearance, 
panegyric may be held to have exhausted itself. 

On this occasion there was a cloud on Lady 
North wick’s bi^ow, or ratlier— as such an aspect 
would be inadmissible in a hostess — a secret 
weight at lier heart, inasmuch, as this man was 
unavoidably absent on urgent private affairs, and 
her confidence in the first footman and the young 
woman whom Watson himself had recommended 
to his mistress as a waitress of a superior type 
was by no means assured. If by any chance she 
should offer the wrong wine or spill a drop on 
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the damask below, Lady Northwick would Inive 
felt lierself to be socially disgraced. She therefore 
watched her with a covert anxiety, gradually 
allayed by the aptitude exhibited; and Quentin 
Harcourt, aware of the situation, watched her 
also. 

It so happened that he had taken in to dinner 
a lady who was a considerable iieire.ss, and a 
professed admirer of himself— of course under his 
l^rofessional aspect. Lady Northwick was always 
solicitous of her brother’s interests ; and thonght 
it would be as desirable, as she knew it would 
be easy, to annex Miss Gonib urn’s fortune. But 
Quentin was not of a marrying sort; he loved 
his ease j and bis independence still more than 
his ease ; possibly, too, be cherished certain un- 
disclosed ideals. At any rate, on this occasion 
Miss Goulburn bored him almost to extinction. 

The young lady was good-looking, but in an 
acpiiline fasbion, which unfortunately was a type 
of beauty C^iientin especially disliked ; but she 
was not so young as she had been, and she hi- 
sisted on talking ^shop.’ No’W, perhap-s there is 
no man less disposed to talk ‘shop’ than the 
successful barrister ; with tlie unsuccessful tbei'e 
is perhaps less reluctance. 

Quentin Harcourt had just won a verdict in 
favour of a public company, which was held to 
be a great triumph, seeing it liad been gained in 
despite of a mass of criminating evidence and the 
antagonistic ruling of the judge. Now this is a 
feather in any man’s cap. ■ IVhen right is defended 
against palpable wrong it is child’s play to win ; 
but the raison cVeti'e and glory of special pleading is 
to compel a verdict when it is the other way 
round. 

•^My iiinde,’ Miss Goulburn was saying, ‘has 
shares in the company, and he declared to me 
privately that they had not a leg to stand lipom 
He said no other man but yourself could have 
Eeservecl] Feb. 3, 1900. 
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brouglit it off ; that you were immensely clever. 
I only wish I hail been in court.’ 
r^Yoii may thank your stars you were not. It 
was the dullest case on record. The jury were 
surreptitiously nodding on their bench, and his 
lordship was reported to have said — in camerd, of 
course— that he could not have stood it another 
hour. Hence my poor success.’ 

‘ Oil ! no, no ! Yon. are too modest. My uncle, 
as I say, was in court, and he asserts it was the 
most masterly exposition of a bad cause he had 
ever heard* No one thought it possible you 
could win.’ 

Quentin bit his lip; liis private honour was 
uiismirched, and he still occasionally felt a little 
iniea.sy when his public duty seemed to run 
counter to it Moreover, at this precise juncture 
his eyes had fallen upon his sister’s new parlour- 
maid, and tliey were for a moment or two trans- 
fixed. 

The young woman wore, of course, the conven- 
tional uniform ; but what woman could desire one 
more becoming? Her black gown followed closely 
the lines of a matchless shape; her white cambric 
apron wais hemstitched like a lady’s handkerchief, 
hnt w'as without frill or flounce ; her cap wns 
equally simple, and sat upon the closely-coiled 
plaits of her hair as if it had been accurately 
poised by some cunning coiffeur. Of course Mr 
Ilarcourt’s eyes missed these details; but they 
were curiously cognisant of their effect. The 
girl’s face struck him as one of the most interest- 
ing he had ever seen. Her profile, as she handed 
with grave solicitude an entree dish to a guest 
opposite was perfect, and the expression noble 
and sweet. He looked away with an effort; 
there was not a woman at the table her equal 
in dignity and charm. The well-quoted words 
occiuwed to him: 

A dangliter of the gods, divinely tall. 

And. most divinely fair * 

and then he pulled himseU up, as it were, with 
a jerk, asking himself sardonically if it were 
becoming in a gentleman to ' rhapsodise over his 
sister’s serving-maids. It struck him as curious 
That a. gulf divided them — a gulf utterly impalp- 
able, but presenting just as formidable a barrier 
as if she had been an offshoot of .Royalty and 
-He onfy:, what he was, one of Her Majesty’s 
•.Goimseh /. 

Another, idea ve him: lie fancied that, at 
the moment he. looked across the table at her, 

■ she had been looking at him, though her eyes 
were instantly withdrawn and bent upon her 
. ftmctjoii, Gould, she have heard Miss Goul bum’s 
: dubious .compliment: and understood the situation? 
■She looked equal to . understanding anything. 
'^tYell, if she bad heard' and understood, it’ w%as 
Outside her sphere of influence, and only to be 
f^g^rded as a signal impertinence. 

/: So,- far as opportunity served^ Quentin watched 


her through the dinner, covertly, of course,; and 
consistently 'with his duty to Miss Goulburn. 
He wanted— just as a matter of psych ological 
invest! gation-~to meet her ej’^es again, to see if 
there really -were in them an intelligence so much 
beyond her position ; but he failed to do so. 
The parlour-maid evidently kiie-w her place, and 
seldom raised her eyes above the levek of the 
plates and glasses. In his direction she certainly 
did not glance. 

When the ladies left the table— ]3rece<led by 
the formal withdrawal of the servants, Quentin 
discovered to his surprise that be' had never before 
been so conscious of the blank produced by their 
disappearance. However, being a tliorongh gentle- 
man, and a good fellow to boot— the conjunction is 
not inevitable— he shook off the spell as unworthy 
of hira, and applied himself not only to his 
host’s excellent claret, but to confirming his own 
reputation as a good talker and better raconteur; 
it being generally allowed that there is a special 
pungency of flavour in the stories drawn from 
the Courts of Law. 

He stayed a little behind the others to talk to 
his sister, as his habit was, 

‘ By the way,’ she said, ^ you must try to 
manage to Inncli with us on Saturday. It is 
Dolly’s birthday’ — Dolly was the only surviving 
child of the house — ‘ and I have promised tliat 
she shall order the feast. She wmnted to stay up 
to see yoix to heg you to come ; but of course 
I couldn’t allow that. I was to tell you that 
you should have chocolate creams and inne-apple 
jelly. She is arranging the menu with the new 
parlour-maid. By the way, what , did you think 
of her? She did not do so badly.’ 

^ Not at all,’ he i^etnrned indiffei’ently, nVliero 
did yon pick her np?’ 

‘ I cannot he said to have picked her up at all. 
Watson recommended her. He knows all about 
her ; I don’t. He said sometliing vague about 
her having been brought up as a lady, and that 
sort of thing ; but naturally it did not interest 
me. All I wanted was to feel sure of her 
respectability, and that she could w^ait , at table. 
She can do that, I think?’ Lady Northwick 
smiled with a happy sense of unimpaired social 
success. 

He acquiesced for the second time, with an 
a.ssumptioii of increased 'weariness, then, stroking 
the fine curves of his lips, meditatively said : 

I suppose Dolly is sure to be asleep by this 
time, or I would have gone upstairs and bidden 
her good-night ? ’ 

*I am not sure, for she has been tormented by 
toothache, poor dear, all day and was crying in 
bed when I came down to dinner. Nurse takes 
her to tlie dentist to-morrow. Really, Quentin, 
it seems nowadays that children’s teeth, like their 
brains, are in advance of their age. I never had 
the toothache as a child any more than I read 
Shakespeare before I was ten,’ 
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‘ISTor after,’ suggested tlie brotlieiv witli a smiie. 

^ LamlU Tales^ I suppose V 

‘ Not a bit of it ; the plays themselves I Eiit 
go upstairs if you like — you know the way. As 
for 1116; I must look alter things iu AVatsoiis 
absence ; there is not another soul I can trust. 
How I miss the man 1 ’ 

% 

Quentin went upstairs. He knew Dolly’s rooms 

^ well, and luid sometimes thought that some of the 

pleasantest liours in his crowded life had been 
spent in tliem. There was a pleasant day- 
nursery, full of costly childish and uncliildisli 
treasures, leading into her bedroom. As the door 
of this stood ajar lie entered without knocking, 
and crossed the floor towards the inner chamber. 
The door of this stood open too, so that he could 
see into the room without being himself observed, 
or at least he promptly took a position to secure 
this result. 

Dolly, [lushed and wide awake, was lying high 
on her frilled pillows in her picturesque little 
bed, with her flaxen mane streaming around her 
ill a shimmering cloud, and her eyes fixed intently 
on the young woman who was kneeling by her 
side, in absorbed attention to the words that 
were flowing from the story-teller’s lips: she was 
saying: 

> ‘Tlien these cruel rocks, which had advanced 

and crashed together with a sound like thunder, 
slowly parted asunder, and went back again to 
tlioir old position, so that one could see once 
more the pathway of green water between them, 
and the blue sky above full of sunshine. You 
can fancy how the voyagers strained their eyes 
to discover the fate of the pigeon’ 

'Oh!’ interrupted Dolly eagerly, ‘don’t say it 
was killed I I eouldift bear it, and my tooth- 
ache too.’ 

‘No, no! It was not killed. Looking through 
the shining straits they caught a glimpse of it 
Hying in the blue air outside, safe and sound. 
Just one white feather was lioating on the sea, 
W'hich ’ 

But at this juncture the speaker, whose quick 
ear had ' caught a sound, rose quickly. Quentin 
saw he was discovered and came forward. 

The parlour-maid”— for of course the reader 
knows she was the o'ciconteuse—hQiit a Hushed 
face over the little girl. 

' ‘Good-night,’ she whispered,* ‘your uncle is 

come to see you, and I must go.’ 

Dolly caught at her gown. 

‘Wait half-a-minute 1 Just tell me if they got 
safe through— I can’t sleep till I know.’ 

The girl stooped to kiss her, with a smile on 
her lips. 

;■ ‘Ask your uncle, dear. I dare not stay.’ She 

then disappeared through the contiguous dressing- 
room where nurse slept, down the stairs leading 
to the servants’ quarters. 

V Quentin went up to the bedside feeling a 
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little awkward. He had spoilt the situation, and 
feared that, perhaps, for the first time, he was 
unwelcome to his niece. 

‘What a shame, Dolly, to keep 3’ou awake 
at this time of night story-telling! Your eyes 
are a great deal too bright, child. Mother and 
nurse will be very angiy.’ 

‘ Who with ? ’ asked Dolly anxiously ; ‘ not with 
Hester, I hope. She only tried to make me 
forget my horrid pain.’ 

She pressed a rose-tipped finger against one of 
her little pearly teeth and looked up into his 
face, sighing lieavil3\ 

Quentin leaned over her sympathetically. 

‘Is it the tooth, D0II3", or the fate of the 
Argonauts tliat hurts?- They got through all 
right, and at last brought back the Golden 
Fleece in triumxAi to Athens.’ 

Dolly sat 

‘Are you sure,’ she cried, ‘or making it up 
to please me? But I don’t like ^'otir wa\’' of 
telling a story at all, uncle ; you are so short 
and quick. Hester is much nicer.’ 

‘ I am sure she is, so we will leave the 
details to her. She seems to kno’w all about 
it. Does she often tell you stories like that? 
Is she a learned ladjq Dollj^, with a knowledge of 
Greekr 

Doll}’ looked a little ]3uzzled. 

‘ She is not a lady at all, you know, but our 
new parlour-maid ; but she is very nice, and tells 
stories beaiitifulh'. I hope mother won’t send 
her awa}" when Watson comes back. Oh, dear! 

I wish I could get sle.ex\y ; I am so tired loo ! ’ 

‘ Let mo turn the p>iIIow so that you can 
X>ut the hot cheek in a cool place. It’s a 
first-rate plan for toothache, Doli3%’ 

He saw that the child’s lids were alreadj' 
drooping over the sweet blue eyes, and lie 
smoothed her pillows and stroked her tiny form 
into a more restful state with a tender 
dexterity for wliich not one of his many friends, 
or even liis sister, would liave given him 
credit. 

He stood over her a moment or two, ho|>ing 
tliat she was asleeji, when she ox>enetI Iicr eyes 
again. 

‘ I should so like to have seen Jason,’ she 
said drowsih’- ; , ‘ Hester says he was splendid to 
look at— shouldn’t you, Uncle Quentin?’ 

‘ Uncommon Dolly 1 You see there are so 
few splendid fellows left nowadays to look at’ 

Humour lurked in the corners of his flexible 
month; he was speculating \vhat Hester’s ideas 
might he as to the constituents of masculine 
beauty. The idea amused him ; ho found the 
whole incident curious and stimulating. 

He cliose to walk back to his cdiambera 
through the starlit summer night ; and as he 
walked he fell into a train of thought to which 
he was little accustomed. His way lay through , 
the Parks, and the semi-obscurity gave dignity 
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to the iiiidefmed limits of the Serpentine and 
additional majesty to tlie superb clumps of elms 
and beeches. If any form of misery lay ImdcUed 
under tbeir shadow the possibility did not occur 
to him. His sensations were a curious blend of 
self 'gratulation and discontent ; tlie first feeling 
resulting from tbe knowledge that he Avas rich 
and independent, the second from the conscious- 
ness, suddenly brought home to him, that in 
spite of this he had got very little i^ersonal 
happiness out of life. True, he had got success, 
Avhich he was the last to underrate ; but avliat 
heart had beat one pulse tbe quicker for bis 
triumphs L His parents had died in his infancy, 
and his sister, who was ten years older than 
himself, had married early and been engrossed by 
social cares. 

He knew a man Avho was making a name for 
himself in parliament who had once said to him, 
in a moment of exixansion, that lie counted all 
laudation as Jess than notlung until the public 
verdict bad been confirmed by bis Avife, Avbo sat 
listening to his. speeches AA^itbin the gilded cage. 
‘If she passes it I knoAV it’s all right, Harcourt 
and then he had added in a sort of irrepressible 
burst of feeling; ‘By HeaA^ens ! Avhat a head that 
girl has on her shoulders, and what a heart of 
gold!’ 


Nor Avas this all ; the mood of sentiment Avent 
deeper. As lie stroked Lolly’s Hushed cheek and 
golden mane, and met the eager questioning of 
her alert young mind, some latent instinct, deep 
as tbe roots of being, had quickened into life. 
Why should not he, as Avell as other men, knoAv 
the joys of happy Avedlock and the bliss of 
fatherbood? 

Quentin aA'Us not a man to deceh^e himself or 
to blink even unpalatable trutbs : preposterous as 
it seemed, he had for the first time seen and 
heard the AA'oman he Avould like to make his wife 
in the person of Lady NortliAvick’s parlour-maid. 
To minimise the folly, he felt sure she Avas not 
what she professed to be; the poise of head, the 
free grace of movement, the fine self-containment 
of expression — pardon him, dear reader, for he 
Avas in love ! — could only be the outcome of birth 
and culture. Besides, had he not heard her 
telling her pretty Greek legend to his niece with 
a purity of accent and happy choice of Avords 
that raised sus23icion to conviction, and Avhicli had 
captured his fancy quite as much as the beauty 
of her upturned face and the searching sAveetuess 
of her Amice 1 

On one point lie Avas resol Amd : he AA^as not 
going to make a fool of himself ; but he had 
made up his mind to see more of her. 
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modern confectionery business is 
a Am^y large one, and it is of old 
staiuljng. If Ave Avished to trace it 
to its origin aa^c might have to go 
back not far short of five hundred 
years. It is about fu^e centuries 
since sugar Avas first imported into this country, 
and it is probably not much less than that since 
‘confections’ began to be concocted. They first 
appeared in a mediccd form. Apothecaries, Avhose 
potions Avere at one time very generally supposed 
to be efficacious just in proportion as they Avere 
horribly nasty, took to the newly imx3orted sugar 
as a means of mitigating the nauseousness of their 
doses. They mixed their drugs with it and coated 
their boluses. That seems to luiA^e been the origin 
of the syrups and medicated candies, the cough 
drops and lozenges of one sort and another that 
are now so largely in demand. They were 
originally concocted by the doctors, and for 
many long years all sorts of ‘lollipops’ Avere 
medicinal only. Sugar Avas too dear and the 
generality of people Avere too poor to permit of 
its being eaten for , its oaaux sake alone and as a 

Somewhere about a couple of centuries ago, 
hoAveA^er, there began to appear a iieAV develop- 
ment, of the apothecary’s art. ^ Confections ’ began 
to be made more or less apart from any medicinal 


purpose, and merely because people liked them. 
The confectioner’s business began to evoh^e as an 
offshoot from the profession of the apothecary, 
and eventually became altogether a separate thing ; 
tliougli the common origin of the tAVo is still 
indicated by the syrups and pastilles and troches 
prescribed by the doctors, and the ‘drops’ and 
lozenges and other things sold among the sweet- 
stuff of the confectioner. 

The trade, then, may be regarded as about two 
liuudred years old ; but up to quite a recent 
period it AA^'as coinparatiA^ely very small. Sugar 
Avas heavily taxed, the confectioner’s art was very 
rudimentary, and the mecliaiiical appliances at 
command Avere slight. AYell Avitbin living memory 
almost eA^erytbing aa^as done by band. Imple- 
ments were of the simj)lest — candy kettles heated 
on small brick furnaces, pestles and mortars, and 
rolling-pins and scissors, and so forth. Quantities 
turned out Avere very small, comparatively speak- 
ing, and ‘sweetmeats’ of all sorts AA^ere dear and 
often extremely nasty. Sugar is boav so low in 
price that it is not easy to find adulterations 
for it that will afford much ad\mntage. When 
sugar Avas subject to heavy import duty a small 
quantity of the genuine article Avas often eked 
out Avith anything that could be made to serve and 
Avould come cheaper ; and it AVas no unusual tiling 
for children to be made ill by eating, for instance, 
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sngared almonds, the ^ sugar* of which T,vas mainly 
alha terra, with just enough genuine saccharine 
matter mixed with it to sweeten it, and coloured 
brilliantly with some injurious mineral. 

All this has been changed. Broadly speaking, 
it may now be said that there are no poisonous 
ingredients in confectionery of British manu- 
facture ; and quite recently manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers have been forming associations 
for keeping out of the market adulterated goods 
of foreign make. Tliis, no doubt, will do much 
to finally allay what used to be a very general 
belief in the unwholesomeness of sweets. Of late 
this belief 1ms not been nearly so prevalent as 
it used to be, and its dying down has greatly 
promoted the consumption of all forms of con- 
fectionery. 

But what has helped more than anything to 
expand the business has been the great cheapen- 
ing of sugar, partly of course by the removal of 
all import duty. At the same time there has 
been an enormous development of mechanical 
appliances. Muscles have been supplanted by 
steam-engines ; and pestles and mortars, rolling- 
pins and scissors, and candy-pans and brick fur- 
naces have given place to revolving pans and 
steam-pans, and mechanism for beating and 
kneading and mixing, for cutting and slicing and 
grinding, for rolling and grating and stamping, 
for crushing ice and freezing cream, and fifty 
other processes by which the uninitiated visitor to a 
modern confectionery factory finds himself stunned 
and bewildered. The best and most expensive 
kinds of confectionery are still very largely made 
by hand processes j but the great mass of sweet- 
stiifi' is now produced by macliinerj^ The great 
factories of C41asgow and East London are amazing, 
not only in the extent of their premises but in 
the variety of their processes and the wonderful 
extent and complexity of their machinery. 

This is a branch of industry in which nobody 
can touch British manufacturers. They supply the 
whole world, excepting America, where their goods 
are excluded by a high tariff. But almost every 
other country consumes British confectionery in 
large quantities. We take in sugar from various 
parts of the world, and every year no less than 
two hundred and fifty thousand tons of it is 
poured into these great factories of the kingdom, 
from which it is turned out again in such 
innumerable shapes and colours, such fantastic 
forms and subtle disguises, that it is often 
extremely difficult to say whether it is sugar at 
all. The -writer was recently permitted to go 
over one of these great establishments, owned by 
a joint-stock company, Clarke, Nickolls, and 
Coombes, Limited, Hackney Wick. This huge 
concern — all devoted to the making of sweet- 
meats of one sort or another — covers ten acres of 
ground and has seven acres of floor-space, all as 
busy as a beehive. The establishment employs 
two thousand people, a large proportion of whom 


are not tliemselves actually making confectionery, 
but tending and feeding and controlling all sorts 
of machinery. Any description of sucli a pfiace 
would require a volume. Perhaps the most 
strikingly curious feature of the whole establish- 
ment is the huge copper receptacles in which 
‘sugar plums* of different sorts are made. These 
are huge pans, kept hot by steam Mown in between 
their double skins, and revolving on a central 
pivot with a movement which may be illusti-ated 
by rolling one’s head round u|)on one’s shoulders. 
The caraway seeds, or almonds, or whatever are 
to be sugared, are thrown into these pans and a 
certain quantity of syrup— that is, liquefied sugar 
— X^oiired in upon them. Tlien the pan is set in 
motion and the whole mass is kept rolling round 
in a perpetual cataract, the syrup of cour.se 
sticking on to the almonds in an even and 
uniform layer, every almond getting a coating 
which is dried and hardened by the heat of tlie 
pan. When the whole of the syrup has tluis 
been distributed and hardened on the kernels, 
more is poured in and the rolling and the drying 
continued until this has similarly been app)ro- 
priated, and so on until the ‘sugar jjluins’ are of 
the required size. Then comes a coating of some 
colouring matter, which used to be generaliy 
magenta crystals for all shades of red, Frussiun 
blue, and Paris green, but which iilr Clarke 
Saunders, the editor of the Confect ioner^^ Uimn, 
affirms to he now always something perfectly 
harmless, such as cochineal or extract of spinach. 
It is curious to watch these great rolling pans 
and their bushels of ‘ comfits ’ ceaselessly rushing 
down in noisy torrents and by their friction one 
with the other getting the symmetrical form mid 
the smooth, hard -polished surface of the .sugared 
almond. It is just the process by which pebbles 
are made .smooth and round upon tlie .seasliore, 
and it is very suggestive of the process by which 
a good many of us in the rush and friction of 
life get so many of our angularities and eccen- 
tricitie.s rubbed down to something like polish 
and propriety. 

When this sort oLJiiisiiiess was carried on by 
old-fashioned metliods a man working hard all 
day could turn out fifty pounds of comfits or 
dragees. Nowculays a competent man can snpjcr- 
intend a dozen of the.se revolving steam-pans, and 
they will turn out three or four tons a week. 

It is very pretty, too, to see the cutting out 
of lozenges from what looks, as it is rolled out 
from the bright steel cylinders of a complicated 
machine, like a broad, endless band of shining 
wdiite silk or satin. It moves softly along, a 
thill stream of refined ivhite sugar, with such 
additions as may give it consistency and flavour, 
until it reaches a certain point, when a set of 
sharp dies press down upon it and the lozenges 
are made, and the fragments left pass on to be 
rolled up and spread out again. One might 
spend a month in one of these bewildering places 
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and be continually studying interesting details, 
and all the time getting novel exi^eriences for the 
palate. 

But while sugar is the predominant factor in 
the manufacture of sweets, the secondary com- 
modities, such as gum, gelatine, almonds, cocoa- 
nuts, walnuts, pistachio nuts, and other articles 
too numerous to mention, play no mean part in 
their production. Gum, the product of the acacia- 
tree, which exudes it in teaiiike dro^^s, when 
melted and mixed with sugar, becomes in the 
hands of the confectioner jujubes and pavstilles. 
Cocoa-nuts, the American flavouring principle, have 
a large, varied, and ever-increasing trade of tlieir 
own. Almonds, the flavouring dear to the French, 
ground and mixed with sugar, form the well 
known marzipan. All these are used in large quan- 
tities. Thousands of tons of gum and nuts, and 
shiploads of cocoa-nuts, &c., pass each year through 
the hands of the confectioner. In fact, the rami- 
fications of the trade are now so great that there is 
scarcely a country or clime but lias to pay toll in 
one form or another. On the Balkans and in the 
Biviera busy hands are gathering the flowers to 
scent those favourite bouquet lozenges and drops. 
The groves of Italy and Spain ring with laughter 
its the harvests of lemons, oranges, almonds, and 
nuts are gathered, principally for the trade. 
Thousands of girls in France are busy manipu- 
lating walnuts into halves for our caramels. In- 
deed, the great army of workers in forwarding 
and supplying the trade can scarcely be grasped, 


from the artists and chemists of highest repute 
down to the little girl that plucks flowers by her 
mother’s side. 

If it has taken some time to evolve all this 
from the pestle and mortar of the old apothecaries, 
there can be no doubt that of late years the pro- 
cess has been very rapid. Since the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 probably greater advances have been 
made than in any century previously. Manu- 
facturers from most of the leading countries of 
the world had in Hyde Park an opportunity 
of comparing notes, and some of the continental 
makers are said to have discovered that they 
were far in arrears of the British manufacturers, 
and picked up so many ideas, and went home 
to carry them out with such energy, that it made 
the Britishers sit up for a time. But in the long- 
run we have held our own, and our trade is 
literally world- wide. We use, it is said, a quarter 
of a million tons of sugar in sw’eetmeats alone 
every year, in addition to vast quantities for 
candying fruits and for making jams. There 
arc reckoned to be eighty thousand retailers of 
confectionery in this kingdom, and at least one 
hundred and twenty different trades and callings 
depending on this industry alone. Mr Saunders 
says that over one hundred tlionsand people are 
directly employed in the making of sweetmeats ; 
but he has omitted to tell us how many little 
peoifle, and big ones too, are employed more or 
less regularly all over the world in using up 
what our British factories make. 


OF ROYAL BLOOD. 

A TALE OF THE SEOKET SEliVICE. 
By William Le Queux, 

CHAPTER X.— HER HIGHNBSS’S CONFIDENCE. 



^iST an instant I halted, and, bowing, 
said, trust that your High iiess’.s 
hand has given : you no further 
trouble.’ 

‘Oli dear, no,’ she answered in 
-■ perfect English, smiling, at the 

same time drawing her rich skirts towards her to 
make room lor me on the settee at her side ; 
then she added, Hhanks to the professional 
manner in which you bandaged it. Tlie doctor 
. ,W^ quite . interested when I showed it to him. 
Won’t you be seated^’ 

: , ,I accepted her, invitation, and told her of my 
surprise on recognising her an hour before. 

, : was also surprised to meet you here. I had 

.no idea that you were attached to the British 
Le,gation before I inquired. Therefore, please foi- 
,glve me for not recognising you at flrsi* 

‘There is nothing to forgive,’ I, laughed. 


‘Sometimes one has to be wary in recognising 
strangers,’ she said in further explanation. ‘Im- 
mediately I discovered who you were I was 
annoyed that I had treated you so coldly.’ 

‘A princess has many ^^nvileges not extended 
to others,’ I remarked. 

‘And, alas! in’sieur, she is also under many 
disadvantages of which the world knows nothing,’ 
she added, in a voice of pouting discontent, rais- 
ing her line eyes to mine. ‘There is nothing I 
love so much as perfect freedom ; yet, unfor- 
tunately, I obtain so veiy, very little of it, hedged 
ill as I am by Court etiquette and a constant fear 
that those gossiping journalists, ever ready to 
exaggerate, may make a lot of tittle-tattle to fill 
up their personal columns.’ 

^You are fond of cycling?’ I asked, smiling. 
Her confession was so perfectly frank that I 
at once discredited the Baroness’s estimate of her. 
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‘Yes, iiwfully. I love it/ she declared. ‘It Is 
because I am so fond of it that I rise every 
mormiig at five, put on my old dress, and go for 
a spin in the Bois. One of the keepers, who is 
in the secret, has charge of my cycle. LTnnoticed 
by anybody, I take the first train from the Place 
Boyale at half-past five, and, with workpeople as 
feliow-travellers, arrive at the Bois just before six. 
And then-— well, I am free to ride about just as 
I like j and I can tell you I really enjoy my- 
self. It is such fun. Between six and eight, 
before the merchants and others come to take 
their morning ride, the sun is beautiful, and all 
is so quiet and fresh, wdtli the birds singing 
gladly, so different from when w^e go driving there 
at four among the dust and the carriages and 
the gaping crowd. Tlie drive at four is regulated 
by the laws of society-— ugh !’ and she shrugged 
her shoulders, causing the brilliants of the beauti- 
ful star of some imperial decoration fixed to the 
broad crimson ribbon across the edge of her bodice 
to glitter and gleam. 

The splendour of those jewels bewildered me, 
but far more beautiful was that face which had 
so relaxed in its haughty expression now that 
we were together. She was entirely ingenuous, 
inexpressibly charming. 

‘Yes,^ I said, reflectively, ‘the trammels must 
sometimes be galling.* 

‘They are especially so wdien one’s family is 
bent upon preserving the old rigour of past ex- 
clusiveness. Why, the heads of my'- family would 
expire with horror were they to know that I rode a 
cycle and went alone and unattended into a public 
park. It was because I did not know you, and 
feared that you might gossip about ray accident, 
that I preserved my incognito, and declined to 
allow you to further assist me or to know where 
I resided.’ 

‘Your Highness must exercise the greatest care,’ 
I remarked wurningly. ‘Others may recognise 
you.’: ■, ■ ■ ■ 

‘How can they?’ she asked. ‘Why, I’ve gone 
there every morning for the past month, and the 
secret lias never leaked out. My mother does not 
even know I possess such an abomination as a 
cycle,’ and she laughed that same merry mis- 
chievous laugh which I remembered had escaped 
lier when, on that morning, she bade me adieu 
and drove away. 

‘But I noticed that as we were leaving the 
Bois together more than one man bowed to jmu,’ 
I said. 

‘Oh yes,’ she laughed. ‘They are of the liver- 
brigade, -who take horse-exercise every morning. 
"We have met each morning, passing and repassiug, 
and now we salute, altlmugh w^e have never 
spoken. But tell me,’ she added, ‘who told you 
my name?’ 

‘The Baroness de Melreux,’ I ans’wered. 

‘All ! yes, I kno^v her,’ she observed, after a 
second’s reflection, and I thought her lips com- 


pressed ever so little, yet quite sufficient to tell 
me that they were not friends. Indeed, it would 
have been strange to fmd a princess of the innud 
House of Hapsburg friendly with the gay, 
skittish little Baroness of whom all Brussels was 
so fond of talking. 

‘And has m’sieur been in Brussels long?’ she 
asked, as if determined to ascertain soiiietliing 
more about me. 

‘Only a couide of months,’ I replied. ‘Pre- 
viously I was at Constantinople, and before that 
at Yieima.’ 

‘At Yienna!’ she echoed, ‘Strange that we 
have never met there. I do not remember ever 
liaving seen you at tlie Palace.’ 

‘Nor I,’ I answered. ‘Yet I went- to many of 
the receptions.’ 

‘And you like Brussels?’ she asked. 

‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘I’m fond of It, because it is 
always so bright, gay, and careless, without any 
bustle and turmoil. Here one can be gay or 
tranquil, just as one likes. It is not so In Paris, 
in Berlin, or in Vienna.’ 

‘And I, too, am extremely fond of Brussels,^ 
she answered. ‘Next to our home on the Moselle, 
I like Brussels best of all. Do you know the 
Moselle?’ 

‘Yes, I travelled up there once. It is delightful 
—very.’ 

At that instant I recollected how at .sunset 
one evening I had passed on the snorting little 
steamer close to the gr(?at frowning clilf whereon 
was perched the magnificent, maiiy-turreted, time- 
worn old pile, the Schloss Eraiidenbcrg, the 
historic home of the Ha])sburgs, the windows of 
which had flashed back the crimson rays of the 
sun. Of all the castles on the Ilhine or Moselle 
none wuis so magnificent in its proportions, so 
well-preserved, or so full of romuuce of those 
bygone days when the Archbishop uf Treves and 
his legions teiTorised the district, when castles 
were invested and sacked, and men and wumeu 
put to the torture or exhibited in iron cages upon 
the now crumbling turrets. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘the Moselle valley, and indeed 
all the district suxToundiiig it, is very clianning. 
I love it partly because it is my homo, but more 
because there alone, can I obtain perfect freedom, 
I can drive about, go boating, or take rambles 
over the hills without meeting a soul, .save ])er- 
haps a stray English tourist from Codiem or 
Treves, and by them I am not recognised. In- 
deed,, my maid always says that' a serge dress 
and sailor hat make me look quite Englisli. Do 
you think so?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I responded, laughing. ‘T,o tell the 
truth I believed you were English when we first 
met the other day.’ 

‘Lots of people have said so/ she answered, 
smiling. ‘One day at Brandenberg I had Been 
out walking alone all the morning, for I was 
doing some amateur photograiffiy, and became 
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terribly thirsty. So, on coming to a little village, 
I entered the inn for some milk ; and there 
I found two young Englishmen who, speaking 
Gennan rather indifferently, were endeavouring 
to make the good woman understand their needs. 
At last I was obliged to assist them; and after 
thanking me they went out. Then, when they got 
outside, I heard one say to the other, “No, I 
tell you she's English governess to some German 
family here." I was awfully amused.' 

I laughed, recollecting that my own oinnion 
had also coincided with that of the unknown 
Englisliman. 

‘I've heard much of the wonders of Brcaiiden- 
berg ; its cluiigeoiis, subterraueaii passages, and 
strange gvalleries hewn out of the solid rock,' I 
said. ‘It must be a marvellous old place.' 

‘ Yes, it is beautiful. Ho happier life does 
any one wish to lead in summer than there, free 
from all the formalities of Court and the worries 
of constant dressing, receiving visitors, dining, 
and never liaving an hour to one’s self. On 
the Moselle all is so quiet, so tranquil, so bright, 
and healthy, that it comes as a pleasant relaxa- 
tion to us, worn out by a season in London, 
Berlin, or Yieniia. Other people can go to the 
Baths or the seaside ; but we can’t, for freedom 
of life at a popular resort is impossible. Only in 
tile quiet country can we obtain it; and then I, 
for one, enjoy it to its full' AikI her dark, 
brilliant eyes, so full of enthusiasm, sparkled 
gleefully as she spoke. 

Who, I wondered, wars this mysterious lover of 
diers of whom the Baroness had spoken ? Could 
it be possible that the real motive of her going 
each morning so ‘ early to those leafy glades was 
in order to meet liiml 

‘And you don't cycle when at Brandenberg?' 
I asked, 

‘Dear me, no!' she answered holding up her 
liaud with a look of horror. ‘I dare not let 
anyone know that I have a cycle. On the 
moriiiaig of my accident I took it at once to a 
repairer’s, and it's there now. You know my 
secret. I rely on you not to mention it to any 
one.' 

‘Of course not,' I replied, llattered by her 
Highness's confidence. ‘I promise not to utter a 
single word,' . . 

‘Ahl I knew yon would be chivalrous,’ she 
exclaimed gaily, 

*1 would like very much indeed to exhibit a 
further chivalry, if I might?’ I said, emboldened 
; by her freedom of manner. 

She glanced sharply at me with a very puzzled 
'.expression. ‘I don't. quite understand,' she ex- 
: claimed, . . /: 

' ‘Permission to cycle in the Bois on the next 
morning your Highness goes there would delight 
me,’ I explained. 

Certainly,' she answered, slightly inclining her 
head, with an indnibe grace. ‘I have no objection 


whatever. Of course, if any of your friends notice 
you, you’ll not tell them who I am.' 

Her answer filled me with enthusiasm. It 
show’-ed that she, a princess of the blood royal, 
was nob averse to my companionship. Cautious 
lest she should comiuifc an error of etiquette, 
and give offence to her p>roud family, she was 
nevertheless plain, honest, outspoken, and charm- 
ing, modest, and unassuming, like any ordinary 
woman ; and fond of throwing off the constant 
exclusiveness with wdiich every member of a royal 
family must of necessity be enveloped. Tliat 
she could be cold, haughty, and disdainful I had 
already witnessed ; so also had I seen that slie 
could be cominiinicative and confidential. Yes, 
slie was a princess, and unique. 

The whirl of the dance passed before us, the 
perfumed skirts of the dancers wdiiskiug now and 
then almost in our faces, yet I heeded them not. 
I sat beside her, spellbound by her beauty. In 
that brief half-lioiir, while we had talked, 1 had 
cast aside my creed as a diplomatist ; I had cast 
to the winds all my foolish vows regarding 
women. I loved her. Yes, I confess openly that 
I loved her. 

Yet -when I reflected, even while slie chatted 
on unconcernedly, I saw how absurd it all was, 
how utterly foolish was my infatuation. Had I 
been a youthful sprig of the aristocracy, fresli 
from the Foreign Olfice and pitchforked into 
diplomacy by family iiilluence, it might have been 
understood ; but of me, well seasoned by ten years 
of Court life, and a member of the Secret Service 
of Her Majesty to boot, such a thing was utterly 
ridiculous. I told myself all this. I argued with 
myself that, while she \vas a princess of royal 
blood, I was merely a diiffomatist, not veiy liigli 
up in the service, and a little matter of ten thou- 
sand pounds ill my bank in London was all I 
possessed in the world. Nevertheless, love over- 
rode all my misgivings. The magnetic iiiiluence 
of those briglit dark eyes, the brilliance of which 
outmatched even the glittering tiara on her bremq 
held me to her. Yes, I was irretrievably her 
slave. 

Again the recollection of those words of the 
Baroness arose within me. They implied that 
she had a secret lover, one who, like myself, she 
dare not acknowledge before the world. Was that, 
I wondered, the actual truth? Did this man, 
whoever he might be, possess her heart? One 
thing at least was certain, that she did not meet 
him in the mornings in the Bois, or she would 
not have so readily granted me permission to 
cycle with her. She might, however, meet hint 
at night. That was, I thought, more probable. 
Sbe could pass unrecognised along those dimly- 
lit leafy boulevards down which the electric trams 
flash so quickly, and where, in the centre walk — 
an ideal promenade for lovers — but little light 
penetrates after nightfall. I glanced again at her 
face, flawless in its beauty. It %vas impossible for 
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a woman of lier loveliness to have no accepted 
admirer. Then a strange and half-dreamy thonght 
crossed my inind. Could I, some day in the 
future, induce her to transfer her affections to me 
instead? That was the height of my ambition. 
In future I •would live only for her, for I 
honestly and truly loved her. 

Suddenly looking into my eyes with that same 
frank expression that was so charming, she said, 
witli a smile : 

‘You have not invited me to dance, rn’sieur. 
WhyV 

‘I— well, I did not think you wmuld care to 
dance with me,’ I stammered. 

‘Why,’ she laughed, rising at the same 
moment, ‘ I shall be delighted. As you did not 
invite me, I have invited myself. Will you for- 
give me?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I replied, amused at her frankness 
of manner ; and a few moments later we were 
gliding down the room. She was a magnificent 
dancer; hut I fear I cut a horrible figure, for I 
felt that every eye of that brilliant crowd was 
fixed iijion us, and thought I detected comments 
as •we passed. However, I have now little re- 
membrance of the details of that dance with the 
lovely woman who had entranced me ; all I 
recollect is that after two turns around the great 
ballroom she declared that the heat had made 
lier thirsty, and suggested that Ave should go to 
the supper-room. 

Slie took my arm, and I was about to lead her 
to the place 1 had entered an hour before; but 
slie suggested another apartment on the opposite 
side of the ballroom, of the existence of which I 
had not been aware. On our way we encountered 
Giffard, who stood transfixed in wonder, and 
staring at me, amazed no doubt at witnessing 
who was my companion. . I knew that when we 
met later lie would put me through a pretty stiff 
cross-examination regarding my acquaintance with 
the Princess, and wondered what I should say. 

The room proved to be a kind of Moorish 
lounge, a great place, rather dimly-lit, with hang- 
ing-lamps of beaten brass, carpeted with thick 
Eastern rugs, decorated in heavy crimson and 
gold, and full of tiny inviting-looking alcoves. 
In one of these alcoves we ensconced ourselves, 
whereupon a liveried servant at once approached, 
asking: 

‘What may I get your Royal ITighness? 
Cham pagne- Clip ?’ 

‘All, no!’ she exclaimed. ‘Get me a little 
anisette and ice-water,’ 

I ordered something, I forget what, and then 
we resumed our pleasant chat. There were but 
few people in our vicinity ; and, as we sat there 
in the dim half-light, it suddenly occurred to 
me that any one discovering us would at once 
accuse us of flirtation. In the tiny alcove she 
lolled ^ lazily among the soft silken cushions, 
laughing low as she sipped her anisette. Her tiny 


foot, with its satin shoe, was stretched forth upon 
the dark rug, and she had placed one white-gloved 
hand behind her head in an attitude of languor. 

Here she seemed to throw off that stiffness 
and restraint which she had been forced to pre- 
serve in the ballroom, and once I thought I 
detected just the slightest suspicion of a sigh. 
Our gossip was mainly about people ill Brussels 
whom vve both knew, until of a sudden she 
asked : 

‘Have you kno-wn the Baroness cle Melreux 
long ? ’ 

‘About four years, I think.’ 

‘ Ah I before her marriage,’ she said quickly. 
‘ And you are her friend ? ’ She uttered that 
query witli a hardness of tone which sounded 
very strange. She seemed to lay undue stress 
upon the word ‘ friend.’ 

‘Well, not exactly,’ I said. ‘We are not very 
intimate friends. I knew lier in Yienna. She 
used very often to be there with her mothex',’ 

‘Yes, yes; I know,’ she said with a note of 
imi^atience in her voice. ‘I fear, however, she’s 
not my friend.’ 

‘ Well, no one takes her seriously,’ I observed. 
‘Her character is rather too well known.’ 

‘But people are apt to regard idle gossip us 
containing some substratum of truth,’ she an- 
swered ; and then there flashed upon my recollec- 
tion tlie allegation of the Baroness that she had 
a secret lover. Was she now trying to warn me 
against giving credence to any libellous utter- 
ances? 

‘ To the chatter of such a woman no one 
gives heed,’ I assured her. 

But she only shook her head doubtftilh', 
observing, ‘ Thei^e are some women whose tongues 
are full of venom,’ 

‘ Yet those who are invulnerable need have 
no fear,’ I added. 

She sighed, and a deep shadow of pain crossed 
her brow ; only, however, for an instant. Then, 
in the dim light, I saw those brilliant dark eyes 
fixed upon mine with a strange earnestness tliat 
puzzled me. 

‘We have not yet fixed our meeting for 
cycling,’ I said at lust, for want of something else 
to say... ^ 

‘ To-morrow morning, if you will,’ she an- 
swered, quickly interested. ‘Shall we say at six, 
just at the entrance to the Bois, where the trams 
stop ■? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ I responded. ‘ I shall be extremely 
delighted,’ At that instant, however, the tali 
figure of a man in plain evening dress came 
suddenly into view. He walked alone, slowly, 
with liis hands behind his back and his bead 
slightly bent as if in thought. He trod the tliick 
rugs noiselessly ; but so dim was the light that 
above the white of his shirt-front I could not 
clearly distinguish his features. That he was 
beyond the average height was evident, and he was 
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rather slim ; while from the srjuareiiess of liis 
shoulders I guessed that he had not yet attained 
middle age. Slowly he approached, a dark, 
silent figure displaying a wide expanse of 
shirt-front ; and as he drew near to us I was 
suddenly amazed to notice a look of unspeakable 


fear in niy companion’s fathomless eyes. Pier- 
wliite-gloved luiiicl instinctively sought mine, and 
trembled as it grasped my wrist ; her face was 
very pale ; and she shrank back into the deeper 
shadow of the alcove, beside me, as if to hide 
herself, breathless, trembling, terrified. 


DISTINGUISHED EDINBHEGIi DOGS. 

By Eve Blantyhe Simpson. 



ijHERE are divers dogs of Edinburgh 
who, having been the adherents of 
eminent citizens, by reason of the 
good company they kept have won 
renown and secured mention in their 
patrons’ biograjihies. But there are 
also a few of the Northern Capital’s canine in- 
habitants who have had noteworthy careers of 
their owm ,• and to the history of these exceptional 
four-footed people this paper is limited. 

To begin with : there are tliose martial dogs 
who have laid their weary bones in the topmost 
heights of Uiigh Dunedin,’ for the pels who die 
when quartered in the Castle, on the strength of 
the regiments, are buried on a shelf of rode just 
below Mons Meg’s wdde mouth. Their headstones 
record that Coiias and Don of the 1st Seaforih 
Plighlanders, Maruf of the Royal Bcots, Flora the 
canteen pet of the same regiment, Tiiiey of the 
T8th Highlanders, Jess of the 42cl, Eate belonging 
to the drummers of the 92d Gordon Highlanders, 
another Plora the hand pet of the *79th, Pat of the 
72d (who followed the regiment in peace and 
war for ten years), and many more, are laid there. 
‘Let Bleejjing Dogs lie’ is the advice engraven 
above the inscription ‘To the Memory of York;’ 
and certainly these dogs of war lie at ease, not 
forgotten, but undisturbed by guns or trumpet-call. 

Fat’s picture was in the Boyal Scottish Academy, 
representing liim as a smooth-coated little tyke. 
Ho was of nondescript breed, but of great intelli- 
gence and well versed in the performance of 
tricks. He had a travelled, eventful history. 
One master was killed in action; but a brother- 
oMcer adopted the quaint white mongrel as his 
special charge. Pat was in an Afghan campaign, 
which proved fatal to another regimental dog, 
John Harrison, a retriever. John often followed 
hxa master, the Colonel, through Edinburgli’s 
\gray streets. The heat on his last foreign service 
wa% , howeverj too much for him; and, on the 
march Ao Kandahar, John was shot for fear he 
should lag ; and rests, like many another warrior, 
In it pave, where ' a Briton had laid him. Pat, 

. being small and short-haired, withstood the Indian 
,heat.‘ He U’-ent with his second master to Egypt ; 

the glare of the sands threatening to impair 
Ida already failing sight, the four-footed veteran 
sent .home on sick-leave. He never rejoined 


his Highlanders ; but, by special desire, wdien he- 
died at his Midlothian retreat, he \vas rolled in 
tile coat the soldiers had made for him of tlieir 
regimental tartan, and buried in the ’well-tended 
niche in the crown of the City of the Winds. 
The Scotsman had an obituary notice of another 
dog-soldieiy a contemporary of Pat’s called Dyce,, 
who also, aged eleven, died in Edinburgh some 
ten or more years ago. He belonged to a non- 
commissioned officer of the 13th Hussars. His 
mother had been attached to the army, so Dyce 
was hound to have a military career, being born 
in the barracks of Lucknow. Like others of his 
species who -were soldiers of the Queen, he did 
not flinch under a baptism of Are, and also, like 
Pat and John Harrison, saw service and bullets 
in the Afghan campaign. Once he fell out of a. 
military train in India, and was given iip’ by Iiis 
comrades as lost ; hut he recovered his senses, 
followed the retreating van, and rejoined hi& 
regiment at the next station. He travelled with 
Ills master to the Antipodes ; and finally, like 
many a war-worn soldier and satisfied globe- 
trotter, Dyce ended his days a yieaceful citizen 
of Edinburgh. 

There was a dog-grave right in the most 
tradeful centre of our once romantic town, for 
a North British Railway terrier, Spot by name, 
was buried beUveen the lines near the platform 
from which, a few' years ago, the Fife trains used 
to leave for the North. In the regeneration of 
the Wavorley Station, Spot’s grave, with many 
another landmark, has been obliterated. Looking 
over the west side of the Waveiley Bridge, 
passers-by once upon a time could see the ininiic 
lieadstone and the trigly-kept, often flower-covered, 
mound which marked the fox-terrier’s appropriate 
resting-place in the midst of the dirl and scream 
of engines ; for Spot when in life, being of a 
brisk, bustling breed, enjoyed the i-oar of traffic. 
Between the giuirds’-room and the lamp-room fire 
he liad a warm berth of it in that draughty 
hollow. He was welcome to bit and sup witli 
Ills official friends, and he had the final pick of 
the I’efreshment-room bones. The railway terrier 
must have witnessed a deal of busy nineteenth 
century life. He saw soldiers, Liped and quad- 
rux>ed, welcomed from abroad with their laurels 
freshly green. He saw regiments depart lament- 
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ing over the girls they left behind. He viev'ecl 
many celebrities arrive or pass throngli our his- 
toric city. Even if Lord Provost and councillors 
greeted them in scarlet robes, or if they quietly 
and unostentatiously puffed off north or south, as 
is even the royal custom now, there was a common- 
place, utilitarian air about their mode of transit 
far different from what the next dog on our list 
saw ill Reformation times. It looked on sixteentli 
century pageants and picturesque regal processions. 
It heard news of battle ringing down the street. 
So did Spot for that matter, for lie listened to 
scrubby boys crying * DfspafoA— latest edition — 
news Irom the Cape — Highlanders to the front-— 
heavy losses,’ The dog that belonged to the Re- 
formation times, however, heard his war-news from 
some heavily-armed soldier, who urged his weary 
steed up the thronged ‘ causey ’ of a ridgy -backed 
Aiild Reekie. Oiir country’s frontier was, in his 
days, the Tweed, our allies were the French, our 
inveterate enemies were the English. 

Changeful times have come. The dogs already 
spoken of belong to this century. The Reformer’s 
dog knew Edinburgh when Mary was Queen of 
Scots ; for John Craig, its master, who became 
Knox’s assistant in St Giles’s, refused to be either 
bribed or threatened into marrying his Sovereign 
Lady to Both well. His dog may have Gooked 
kyndly’ up into Mary’s fair, unfortunate face, as 
it is reported to have done when first it met its 
master. Craig’s father died, like ten thousand 
more stout Scots, grimly fighting at Flodden. His 
mother educated her orphaned babe for the Church, 
and in due time he became a Dominican friar, 
first at St Andrews, then at Bologna. At the 
latter place he read Calvin’s Institutes^ which 
turned his faith away from the dogmas of the 
Church of Rome ; so, literally, to Rome he was 
taken, tried, and condemned to be burned for his 
heretical views. Opportunely for him Pope Paul 
lY. died the day before liis sentence was to be 
put into execution. On the death of the Pope the 
populace rose in rebellion ; and, among other 
broaches of the peace they committed while rioting, 
they flung open the prison doors. When order 
was restored, a military detachment was '^seiit to 
recapture some of the prisoners who were lurk- 
ing in the skirts of the Eternal City. Craig 
had luckily befriended a wounded soldier at 
Bologna, and this man was in command of the 
troop and recognised the Scotsman as liis bene- 
factor. He repaid his debt of gratitude by giving 
him money, advice which road to take, and the 
chance to elude his slack soldiers. 

Spottiswoode, describing Craig’s flight, relates ‘ a 
singular testimony of God’s care of him, and this it 
was : When he had travelled some days, declining 
the highways out of fear, he came into a forest, 
a wild desert place ; and, being forewearied, he 
lay down among some bushes on the side of a 
brook to refresh himself. Lying there, pensive 
and full of thoughts (fur neither knew lie where 


he was, nor liad he any means to bear him out 
of the way), a dog come th fawning, with a purse 
in his teeth and lays it down before him. He, 
stricken with fear, riseth up | and, looking about 
if any were coming that way, when he saw none, 
taketh it ui), and construing the same to pro- 
ceed from God’s favourable providence towards 
liiin, followed his way till he came to a little 
village, where he met with some that were travel- 
ling to Vienna in Austria; and, changing his 
intended course, went in their company thither.’ 
Dr Graves Law', wdio edited Craig’s Catecliism-^ 
and x^refaced it by a biography, adds : ‘ Row tells 
substantially the same story.’ Row states the 
miraculous purse w'as * full of gold all of one 
kynd ; and, being then w'ell provided, he [Craig] 
travels on, and after some stay abroad he comes 
home to Scotland, and brought with him to 
EiUnhnrglh the dog, the purse, and some of the gold. 
This,’ continues Ro'vv, Ghough it iiiay seem fabu- 
lous to some, I know it to be as certaiie as any 
huniaiie thing can be ; for the wife of this worthy 
servant of Jesus Christ, living in Edhir. (-where 
he was one of the town ministers and verio 
honest, streiglit, and famous in his tjhne), surviv- 
ing her husband for many yeares, until the year 
of 1630, did often relate this historie wuth all the 
passages of it to me and many others. She was 
an honest woman, yhfc digna, -well known in PhUn- 
bui’gh under the name of Dame Craig.’ This 
tale of the canine pnrsebearei* is cc^rroboruted 
by other contemporary hisioriuns, some, as Dr 
Law’ says, embroidered, making it *ane blak dog,’ 
and asseverated it w'as an emissary from the low'er 
regions ; but this chronicler, Dr John Hamilton, 
w^as a staunch Catholic, and loud in denuncia- 
tions against the disfrocked friar. But even Craig’s 
bittei’est enemies never doubted the vcrcacity of 
his curious acquisition of money and fullcwver. 
Dr Law adds: ‘The story of the dog is quoted 
by George Sinclair, Professor of Philosophy iii 
the University of Glasgow’ in Iiis Satan's Invisible 
World Discovered, wdiere it certainly a]q'>ea]'3, as Mr 
Hill Burton remarks in his Ilistonj of Scotland ^ 
in rather a-wkw^ard company.’ Craig’s four-footed 
angel -we are glad to claim as an Edinburgh in- 
habitant, hear no more after the Reformer’s 
return of his gold-bringing canine friend, wdio no 
doubt had to yield the crowni of the Gause}^’ to 
the buirdly northern liouxuls who looked askance 
at the southerner. We hope Dame Craig kept 
his bicker well filled ; at any rate, if be w'earied 
of porridge, the middens in the closes and courts 
of AulcI Reekie wmuld yield variety of diet .to 
his oaten fare. 

Our good city, even in these sanitary ‘redd-up’ 
days, allows hungry human beings and pariahs a 
chance to fick. up the crumbs which fall alike 
from the j)oor and the rich man’s table. Many 
a -well-houBed, pampered Edinburgh dog would 
forego his luxurious bed and his daintiiy-di.shed 
dinner for the kennelless vagrant’s prerogative 
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to 'Take the backets.’ There was lately a black 
retriever which became known as the Hermit, 
who resided in solitary grandeur on the brow of 
the Castle Rock. It doubtless drowsed all day, 
or, if troubled Avith iusomnia, sat watching the 
traffic in Princes Street ; Imt when householders 
put out their refuse, whether they did so at 
6 A.M. or 11 P.M., Hermit clambered from her 
eyry, and sallied out to pick up a varied meal 
from the Cmckefcs.’ The keej)ers of the Princes 
Street Gardens saw the Hermit going or return- 
ing from these dinner-liunts, and ivondered, as 
Ml 0 dogs are admitted E to their precincts, how 
tliis black animal broke the bylaws. Her very 
gait, a slinking lope, betrayed her as a wild 
animal, and she ivas both .shy and .sly when she 
found herself watched. Hermit kej)t to her home 
on the rock, defying all attempts to capture and 
oust her ras a trespasser till she found the inac- 
cessible kennel she had appropriated proved an 
unsafe nunsery for Ijer toddling pups. In their 
infantile gambols they rolled over, and their 
plump black corpses ivere found below on the 
green turf. 

Hermit, because of this disaster, and finding 
her cell was attracting notice, removed to level 
ground north of the city, where a piece of old 
park-land is leased for tennis courts. There 
she pitched her camp under a hedge behind 
the house in which E. L. Stevenson was horn. 
>She, the most timid of vagabonds, became amen- 
able to human blandishments, ate of the food 
regularly laid down for her, and appreciated the 
boarding put to screen the hollow she had dug 
for herself from the wind. She was about to be 
arrested as a vagrant, but the warrant w\aa 
difiicult to serve because of the ominous row of 
teeth she showed those who accused her of having 
paid no tax, She consented then to allow the 
lady who had fed her to fasten a collar on to 
her neck. After the badge was on she boAved 
her head submissively to the yoke, and entered 
her patron’s house, where she became thoroughly 
domesticated. She lost her wolfish Avalk. Her 
rusty, matted coat fell off and she turned as 
sleek and glossy as an astrakhan jacket, gambolled 
gaily, and learned to wag her tail, which in her 
pariah days was tucked out of sight. She finally 
attached herself to a lorry man ; and this queer 
Ediitbiirgh A'agahoiid and scavenger, who though 
living in our midst would let no one touch her, 
and even if spoken to slunk away with suspicious 
glance, died, not only under a roof but in a 
bed.- A A*an recently ran over her in Leith 
.Walk.,, Her, master carried her home and laid 
Jier on his ihother’s bed. Hermit looked up 
.gratefully on her friend before she breathed her 
last, ' , ‘ 

Another Edinburgh dog who doubtless heard 
his human friends speak of Hermit’s unlawful 
squatting on the Castle Sock Avas Joe the police 
: #g,'a good-looking black-aml-tan collie. He be- 


longed to a firm in Leith; but he re.solved to be 
a policeman. He Avas sent back scA^eral times to 
bis OAViiers, but returned so persistently to the 
force that finally he Avas alloAA^ed to join theim 
He had no ambition to rise in his profession. 
The sergeants treated him AA^ell, but he took 
little notice of them. He ordained to goon duty 
with constables only, and his particular beat was 
the east end of Princes Street, Avitli an occasional 
inspection of Rose Street. He Avalked at a 
measured, dignified pace, or ensconced liimself at 
the base of an island lamp - post opposite the 
Register House, Avatshing and observant. Like 
Spot at Waverley, bustle and noise pleased him. 
His tail Avas run over by a lorry once, and Avlien 
any of his blue-coated friends inquired about it 
he rose to shoAv them the injured joint. People 
ill civilian dress he did not encourage to speak 
to him. TraniAvay inspectors or postmen he per- 
mitted to commend him, but the constables alone 
AA^ere alloAA^ed to pat him. He never shirked his 
self-imposed work, for it aams not only Avlieii the 
sun shone lie acted as official Avatch-dog. In foul 
or fair Aveatlier Joe aa^s on duty superintending 
the regulation of traffic or parading his beat* 
He fared sumptuously, for the neighbouring 
hotels kept their scraps for him. He Avas given 
a collar and a coat, and for six years he Avas in 
the force ; but, walking along I’rinces Street in 
August 1897, he fell dead at the heels of his 
biped comrade-guardian of the peace. He is 
buried near to the scene of his constant though 
unpaid labour in St AndreAV Square Gardens. 
Joe, having placed himself under the eye of the 
laAV, conld afford to Avink at the tax-collector. 

For not paying his annual seven shillings of 
tribute, another Edinburgh dog first came into 
notoriety by appearing in court in 1867. Sum- 
moned along Avith him Avas a compassionate 
restaurant-keeper, who was accused of ‘ harbour- 
ing ’ the dog, for he had fed the desolate beast, 
Avho sat among the tombs Avhich the windoAVS of 
his house overlooked. The dog and his humane 
friend Avere tried before three magistrates, Avho 
seasoned the laAA^ Avith mercy. After hearing 
Bobby’s story they forgaA^e him for not paying 
his rates, and so saved him from drinking a 
Lethean draught. Bobby’s master, one Gray, died 
in 1858, and his chief — nay, almost only — 
mourner AA^as his shaggy terrier, avIio refused to 
leave his grave in Greyfriars Churchyard. In 
vain Avas he harshly driven out. Bobby stub- 
bornly returned to the spot Avhere he had seen 
liis master’s coffin laid. He loitered for years 
Avith ineffaceable memory round the soon effaced 
mound over the humble grave, Bobby’s trial 
made him notorious. The Baron e&s Burdetfc 
CoAitts visited Greyfriars, and saAv the Highland 
mourner sitting patiently Avatchiiig the sacred 
spot. Mr Gourlay Steell painted the leal little 
terrier. The masterless dog, fed on charity, had 
by an irony of fate great length of days granted 
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to Mm, and \Ylien Ms lease of life ended, lie, 
like Ms master, was buried in Greyfriars Churcli- 
yard. At the street-corner, near by the church- 
yard gate, a granite fountain, with an effigy of 
the dog sitting on guard, bears the inscription : 
‘ A tribute to the affectionate fidelity of Grey- 
friars Bobby. In 1858 tins faithful dog fol- 
lowed the remains of his master to Grey friars 
Churcliyard, and lingered near the spot until 
his death in 1872, With permission, erected by 
the Baroness Burdetfc Coutts.’ 

Not so far off from the spot where bronze and 
granite, bear witness to Bobby’s fourteen years’ 
imhinching loyalty to the Memory of his master, 
an Edinburgli dog, a giant in size and a giant in 
reputation, for he i>s our best known Edinburgh 
dog, first met liis biographer. This biographer 
was ‘Maister John the young doctor, Kab’s 
friend, ye ken,’ as James, the dog’s owner, 
explained when introducing him to his wife at 
the hospital door. Thirty-four years after the 
‘Game Chicken’ was killed in the Cowgate, as 
E. L. Stevenson sang in lines addressed to Dr 
John Brown : 

Ye staiiped your pen into the ink, 

All’ there was Eab. 

Through tlie doctor’s ‘wee bit clarkit screed’ 
every one knows Eab from the day he ‘ sauntered 
down the middle of the causeway as if with his 
hands in his pockets’ till he went the last 
journey with the cart bearing Ailie’s body home, 
with her ‘beautiful sealed face open to the 
Iieavens.’ We owe a big debt of gratitude to the 
Edinburgh physician who, besides grasping the 
liealing-rod of Esculapius could wield the pen so 
ably that he made the English reading world 


acquainted with Rah and Ms Friends, Eab is 
immortal. So huge a favourite is he we are giad 
that two modern writers doubt not that, like the 
carrier and his wife, Eab enjoy^s a life beyond the 
grave. Stevenson, in the poem to Dr John Brown 
already quoted, inctures Eab no longer ‘a ghaist 
o’ paper,’ but with 

Stuinpie tailie 

He bristles at a new hearth staue 
By James and Ailie; 

and Swinburne, speaking of tlie precocious Pet 
Marjorie, whom Scott loved to kidnap and carry 
warm and dry in the neiik of his plaid along 
George Street, through an on-ding of snow to liis 
study fire, hopes for 

Some happier isle in the Elysiaii fields 
■Where Eab may lick the hand of Marjorie. 

The peculiarly engaging Marjorie Fleming, in 
the very room in Castle Street where JVaverky 
was written, would stroke the haughty cat Hiiiso 
of Hindsfelt, or try and teach the great hound 
!Maida ‘Onery, twoery, tickery, seven,’ which iis 
stupid master could not repeat aright. Just a 
year before Pet Marjorie came to beguile Scott 
in that memorable bouse No. 39, Camp, Sir 
Walter’s favourite dog, had, one moonlight night, 
been buried in the green behind the Wizard’s 
study ; and Marjorie would ]:)e shown the spot 
w’hcre Sir Walter, with a sadness of face so- 
greafc it was engraven on his daughter’s ineinory, 
had himself smoothed tlie turf over his ‘dear old 
friend’s grave.’ But Scott’s dogs, who gambolled 
so gaily around him, form a distinct story by 
themselves, or liave to be classed with those of 
their species who were the canine companions 
of celebrated Edinburgli men. 


A JUST .SEUTENOE. 



iHE great desolate moor stretched in 
all directions. On a dull autumn 
afternoon there is scarcely a more 
desolate spot to he found in all 
England than the moor that lies to 
the north of Harton Eords Prison, 
Standing two miles north, the eye wanders over 
an apparently limitless waste of flat lands over- 
grown with coarse, reed-like grass and sedges. 
They are only relieved here and there by gray 
pools of water where the sedges and reeds grow 
higher, and many of them lie broken and bruised, 
trailing in darker threads over the dark, still 
water. There are always these broken reeds in 
the gloomy pools, though there seems nothing to 
break them. There are rough and narrow roads 
crossing Harton Fords in two or three direc- 
tions ; but few stray beyond them, for the bleak 
desolation of the moors is not attractive, and 
the vegetation is too poor and coarse to give 


healthy nourishment to even the least fastidious 
of cattle. 

At one of the farthest points from these roticla 
stand some of those mysterious ruins which seem 
to have sprung up of themselves in the moat 
barren spots, so shrouded in mystery is their 
origin and date. Great rocks and boulders lie 
scattered and tossed above and around each other, 
as though flung by Titan hands ; some of theui 
prostrate, some leaning against others in rougli 
squares and circles that form rooms of a sort. 
These ruins, whatever they may be, stretch for 
some distance; only at one extremity of them is, 
their use known, or at least the inse to which 
men of later time have turned them. At the 
southern end the ground is known to be under- 
mined by large caves communicated witli through 
a rough trap-door in one of the crudely-formed 
rock-chambers. These cavevS in the heyday of 
smuggling were found very convenient storage- 
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places for which had failed to pay the 

legal duty ; but, now that smuggling is au almost 
extinct industry, the sandstone caves are declared 
unsafe, and the authorities have long ago closed 
the chamber that leads to them with a wooden 
door heavily barred with iron, so that visitors 
are allowed no chance of breaking their necks or 
limbs. 

One bright day in June a man and a girl were 
walking across Harton Fords tow^ards the ruins, 
and it was easy to see from the interest she 
sliowed in the desolate scene that the girl at 
least was a stranger to the neighbourhood. As 
they reached a turn in the winding she 

paused and glanced back. 

‘ How gloomy that place looks ! ’ she said, with 
a little gesture towards the frowning pile of the 
great x>rison that loomed in the far distance. ‘I 
don’t wonder Harton Fords is so horribly dismal ; 
nothing could be cheerful overlooked by that.’ 

Her companion, a man of about six-and-thirty, 
•stared back at it thoughtfully. ^ I feel pretty 
much the same,’ he .said with a short Liugli ; 
‘'but with a good deal more reason. I helped 
some of the unlucky beggars that inhabit it to 
their fate, you know'.’ 

Helen Carden put her hand inside her husband’s 
arm and turned away with a shiver. ‘Let’s for- 
get it, dear. Do you know, I’m as proud as I 
can be that you ’re one of the most skilful 

counsel at the Bar, and yet’ She hesitated, 

and Carden looked at her with a smile in his 
■dark eyes. 

‘ And yet ’ ? 

‘VTell, since I’ve seen the gangs of convicts 
from Harton Fords, I almost wish sometimes — 
not quite, dear, but almost — that you were any- 
thing else. They do look so miserable.’ 

‘Most of. them deserve to be miserable,’ readied 
Carden practically. ‘They’re xn'ecious scoundrels. 
Don’t trouble your j^retty head about them, Hell, 
-and don’t stop being proud of me, I ’m a con- 
ceited fellow, and I like you to share in my self- 
-conceit.’- ^ 

He laughed lightly, his eyes on the, giiTs face. 
The cloud vanished, and she looked up with an 
.answering laugh and a great deal of loving 
•admiration %^ery openly and innocently exjjressed. 

- She was' a wife of four weeks’ standing, and had 
not' yet recovered from her astonishment that the 
, man who, at the legally infantine age of six-and- 
'thirty, stood anrong. the highest of his profession 
loved her with all his heart 
, , . ‘I never shall,’ she readied. ‘Hever. There 
:,are the. ruins, Lewis. I wonder who the work- 
men were who fot built them.’ 

■ The two stood,, looking at the great gray stones 
-a minute, -and then entered them and explored 
their fantastic groves with many speculations such 
as every tourist makes on visiting such a place. 
Helen Garden nad heard of the underground 
“Oaves kid their closed entrance. 


‘I wish we could see them,’ she said imme- 
diately. ‘I alwaj^s love caves. One can conjure 
up rather eerie fancies there that don’t come else- 
where.’ 

‘ And you like such fancies ? It ’s the attraction 
of opposites.’ 

Carden laughed as he spoke, and looked across 
at a door some little distance from them. ‘That’s 
the entrance to them ; barred across—do you 
see?’ 

‘Is that it? Ah, but the trap-door lies behind. 
I wonder’ 

She went across and began to examine the 
fastenings wdtii small inquisitive hands. Carden 
leant his back against the ruins and watched her. 
He was a man who, brilliantly intellectual, had 
in him the strain of hardness that often goes 
with the steel-like intellect that is keenly incisive 
and polished but not broad. Partly from this 
temperament, partly from the necessity of his 
j)rofession, he had hardened his heart against that, 
portion of the human race which is given to 
marked wrongdoing, and had certainly never, 
until his marriage, felt anything approacliing pity 
for the men wdiom he jdeaded for or against. 
With the entrance of Helen into his life had 
come a change ; and, because his love had taught 
Imn gentleness with her, he had almost uncon- 
sciously taken a kindlier outlook on mankind in 
general. 

After a few minutes, his wdfe looked back at 
him. ‘I wish you’d try to open it,’ she said 
eagerly. ^ It gives even as I push it. These old 
bolts are quite worn out,’ 

‘Are they?’ Carden pulled himself up and 
tested the fastenings with his hand. ‘I’ll write 
to the authorities ; that ’s dangerous. Open it for 
you? Certainly not. I’ve no wish for you to 
come to grief, NelL’ 

‘Should you care much'?’ She spoke laugh- 
ingly, and looked back at him with dancing eyes. 

Carden, with a quick contraction of the brows, 
caugdit her hand in his and kissed her. ‘ No one 
to see,’ he said, with a half-shamefaced laugh. 
‘Don’t talk of such things, Nell. I’m a fool 
where you are concerned, and talking seems to 
make them possible,’ 

He turned away, her 'hand still in his, and led 
her round to the other end of the ruins to the 
one point where a vie^v could be obtained of 
something besides the bleak moor and prison. 
Here the silver stream of the Harton could be 
seen winding across distant meadows, and Carden 
arranged a coui>Ie of fiat stones so as to form a 
comfortable seat for his wife, and threw himself 
down at her feet. 

‘ I certainly am a fool, Nell. Till I. knew you, 
I should have felt no particular sorrow if half 
my acquaintances had smashed through traji-doors, 
but with you ’ | 

‘You can’t even bear a hint that I might 
smash too, you foolish fellow.’ 
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^ jSTo, I can’t,' 

He turned quickly and looked up at his wife. 
Words of endearment were rare with him ; hut 
Nell Carden met his look and was satislied. 

‘Do you know you have dropped your stick 
somewhere^ dear 1 ' she asked presently. ‘ You 
hrought it with you, I know.' 

Garden pulled himself into a sitting posture 
and looked round. ‘So I have. I put it down 
when I was trying those bolts by the under- 
ground entrance. I ’ll just go back ; it won’t take 
me ten minutes.’ 

‘Well, don’t try exploring on your own ac- 
count, dear. You’re not so careful as I could 
wish, Lewis, when I’m not by to look after 
you.’ 

She nodded gaily, and sat watching the tall figure 
as Carden went rather heavily towards the other 
end of the ruins. He was too large physically, 
and of too strong a nature, to move very lightly 
even when he had been a boy. He glanced back 
as he reached an angle which w'ould hide his 
wife from his view, and gave a minute’s keen 
scrutiny to her surroundings. He had heard 'a 
piece of news the day before, which, as it re- 
•enrred to his mind, made him half sorry he had 
left her alone. However, he was close to the 
subterranean entrance now, and he need not lose 
sight of her for more than three minutes ,* it 
would indeed hardly take him that time to 
reach the barred door near which his lost pro- 
perty was probably lying and return to liis present 
po.sition. 

He walked on with long, swift strides. He was 
not mistaken ; the cane he had been carrying lay 
on a rough rock pedestal close to the door. lie 
picked it up and turned to go, when his eye was 
•caught by a bar near the top of the door. He 
luid tested the fastenings at his wife’s remark 
half an hour before, but he was certain they had 
•all been in their place. He had felt tliem yield 
•somewhat to his fingers, but he had not exerted 
sufficient strength to force them. Of that he felt 
•absolutely sure. Yet now the two bars at the 
top were displaced, and only the two lower ones 
prevented entrance. 

Carden’s keen eyes examined them curiously a 
moment, then he laid down his stick. He was a 
little excited in his calm fashion. He felt certain 
that in the Imlf-hour since he had left the spot 
no visitors could have arrived without his having 
seen their approach over the moor ; on the other 
hiind, bars do not quit their jdace without hands. 
He drew back a couple of paces, and then sent 
the full impact of his strong shoulder against the 
4oor. It shook violently, then the rusted hinges 
gave way, and Carden, recovering himself from 
the impetus of his spring, walked in. Three 
steps he took, then there was a rush behind him, 
the door was Hung into its place again by strong 
hands, and Carden turned sharply, A man was 
^standing in an angle of the broken masonry; a 


man as tall and strong as himself, but with his 
great shoulders bowed as if by heavy labour, and 
his head stooping forward between them. He 
was looking at Carden with furious anger in his 
eyes, and his breath came in sharp pants. 

‘You’ve hunted me down again,’ he cried; 
‘but I swear you shan’t send me in a second 
time, Mr Carden.’ He took a firmer grip of a 
thick dub he held, his face despairing despite 
its fury. 

The barrister put one hand into his pocket, 
and surveyed the man stolidl}^ ‘I beard you 
had escaped,’ he said coolly. ‘As to hunting yon 
down, I did not do that; but now I have come 
across you I shall certainly lose no time in 
trying to send you in a second time, as you ex- 
press it. Let me pass.’ The barrister made a 

slight, imperious gesture with his hand. 

Tlie other moved half aside as if hy a blind 
instinct of obedience ; then, recollectiug himself, 
he sprang forward mid flung himself in Carden’s 
path, his club threateningly raised. 

‘ I am desperate,’ he cried. ‘ Do xmu think you 
iire going to stop my now I am free at last. 

It’s to you I owe such years of death in life 

as no happiness would ever blot from my mind ; 
and now, when they lie beliind, before heaven, I’ll 
kill you rather tban re-enter them.’ As he spoke 
it was easy to sqq that he was, as he said, ^les- 
perate, and in the mood when men will lake 
human life in sheer rec-kless despair with as 
little realisation of wlmt thej" are doing as the 
veriest madman. 

Carden’s even tones fell like ice on fire. ‘I 
believe you would,’ he said, ‘ Ylien a gentleman, 
such as you once were, Dr Boyd, takes to crime, 
he is a far greater danger to society than the 
ordinary criminal. However, you are talking 
nonsense now. Knowing yon had escaped, I made 
preiiarations for a possible interview.’ The 
barrister drew his hand quickly from bis pocket; 
there w’as a flash of sunlight glinting on steel, 
and the muzzle of a revolver pointed straight at 
the escaped convict. 

The man gazed at it motionless a minute; 
then the light died from his eyes, and he sank 
down into an abject he?ap, with an inarticulate 
cry. But the next minute he leapt to his feet, 
shaking clenched, hands. 

‘ Is there no pity in heaven or earth 1 ’ he 
cried. ‘My God, I can’t bear it again! I can’t!’ 
He turned to Carden. ‘If you’ve any mercy, 
slioofc me outright. I’ve had three years of 
torture— hopeless, chained torture, wdtli every bit 
of trust I ever had in God or man dying out, : 
every lingering faith in justice human or divine 
killed by facts. At^ first I used to think tkifc 
the world was looked after by Somebody, but 
afterwards I learned how absurd mch a" creed 
is ; and if the idea came back, and my escape 
seemed a mercy straight from heaven, I see 
now it’s ail a part of the huge joke that has 
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f^hy didn’t you tell all tliis at the trial?’ 

[ Carden huskily. 

oii’t you understand, man? I loved her— 
[ thought when I got free, three days ago, 
I could still find her — she went back to her 
lome — and marry her if she would, and make 
;s better for her. I meant to. I thought, 
a fool, that Whoever rules the world meant 
I and she should both have another chance.’ 
yd paused, looking straight before him, his 
s dropping idly at his sides, blank misery 
is face. Then he turned abruptly and looked 
it the other. ^ Do you understand a little 
r he said roughly. ‘You would not have 
rstood once ; but you love now — I saw it. 
Idii’t you have done the same?’ 
rden drew his hand over his eyes as if to 
their vision. ‘ I don’t know. I might have, 
lieve — if Nell — I believe I should.’ 
yd nodded and sat silent, 
eseiitly Carden touched him. ‘ Dr Boyd,’ 
lid gravely, ‘I am not your judge. I shall 
under you. As far as I am concerned yon 
ree.’ 

le convict stared at him a moment, then he 
3hed out a doubtful hand. ‘Do you mean 
Do you really mean it? I thought it was 
.p this time.’ 

did not know. I did not understand. You 
wrong ; but I’ll have no hand in sending 
back there. I think you are to have that 
[’ chance — you and she.’ 

le convict and the man to whom he o^ved 
conviction gripped hands, each of them 
2 d out of Ills usual self-command. Then 
en effected a ‘loan’ of all the cash he had 
t him. 

to that the famous Queen’s Counsel went 
to his wife. He had compounded a felony, 
did not regret it. When, some time later, 
received a short note which contained ill- 
ation of a wedding, he put it in the fire 
a queer feeling of satisfaction that he had 
issfully aided an evasion of the law, of which 
ras one of the most brilliant supporters. 
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A TEANSFOEMATION. 

How did she change me : who can tell ? 

I luet her, and a pleasing spell 
Touched with a colour all its own 
My lonely life’s gray monotone ; 

Hopes that I only knew by name 
Awoke expectant when slie came ; 

Feelings, like buds ’neatli sunny skies, 

Warmed by the summer of her eyes, 

Bloomed vividly; and I, whose heart. 

Had seemed a thing from life apart— 

I who had lived amid the throng 
In silence — heard an opening song 
Shake through its prelude blithe and free 
When first she smiled to ivelcome me. 

Wm. WbonwAm 

Paternoster How, London ; and Edinburgh, 
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|F one of his latest works, Landor 
consoled liimself for the com- 
paratire neglect wliidi lie siifiei'ed 
from his contemporaries witli the 
prediction that he should dine late, 
but in a room well lighted, and 
with guests select and few. We do not remember 
any instan ce of a popular author consoling him- 
self, in an opposite fashion, with the assurance 
tluit, however he might fare with posterity, he 
had at least dined well and heartily in his own 
day. Gn the contraiy, epliemeral fame is 

commonly regarded as a kind of reproach, like 
the mundane prosj^erity of Dives in the parable, 
who had his good things in his lifetime, and was 
afterwards tormented. The man 'who imme- 
diately engjiges the public attention is apt, unless 
he succeeds in permanently retaining it, to be 
set down as a sort of impostor, thriving at the 
expense of more modest men of genius who 
npert themselves quietly in the course of time, 
let surely this is somewhat too harsh ^ a judg- 
ment. If to please posterity be an object of 
laudable and heroic ambition, it cannot be a 
crime simply to delight one’s contemporaries. 
Otherwise we should be quite too iniieh under 
the tyranny of our descendants, who, as some one 
has said not im pertinently, have after all done 
nothing for us. At all events there ■would be no 
lack of respectable examples for any author who 
on his deathbed should console himself by think- 
ing, not tiuit his works would outlast brass and 
marble, but tliat they had already been proved 
worth a certain weight in honest gold. The 
history of literature is thick strewed with dead 
reputations which in their season were no sham 
growth, but genuine, if deciduous, foliage. In 
the literary shadow-land there is many a meri- 
torious glmst, which, having feasted well of fame 
on earth, now sits fasting and deserted, but i.s 
not to he treated witli contempt by the critical 
piigrim merely because it has failed to get 
admission to the Elysian fields. 

Pope’s often-quoted question, ‘Who now reads 
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Gowleyl’ points us to one of the most conspicu- 
ous of these ghosts. In the reign of Charles II. 
the aiUlior of the Davideis and the Mufn.ss was 
almost universally acknowledged as the forennsst^ 
genius of his time. Lord Clarendon i>ronoiince<I 
him to have ‘made a flight beyoml all men’ iii 
poetry; Milton himself, according to Johnsoiij 
ranked him with Spenser and Sluikespeare ; ami 
his biographer Bishop Sprat declared imliesitat- 
ingly tiiat he ought to be classed not only with 
the principal English writers, but also with the 
best of the Greeks and Homans of anfirtnifv. 
Yet no English poet who ever had anything like 
an equal reputation is so iitlerly dead as Covvie}’* 
The industrious resiUTectiouisis who have dis- 
interred liabingtOB, and CTasliaw, ainl 'WTlliaia 
Browne of Tavistock, have been fain to leave 
him in the. mould of unreprinted obscurity ; ami 
wdiat sbadow of vague and nominal fame he still 
possesses as a pjoet is due mainly to the fact tliut 
his biography stands first among Jolmson’s 
and contains, in the remarks on the so-called 
Metaphysical School of Pocti^y, some of the mo.st 
vigorous and readnlfle criticism that ever came 
from the old dictator’s pen. 

With Cowley, but into yet deeper oblivion, 
has gone bis contemporary, tbe ingenious Sir 
William D’Avenant— a man of mark and of many 
acconipli.shinents in bis day. Successor to Ben 
Jonson in the laureateship, and writer of plays 
and masques for the court of Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria, D’Avenant fought for his king 
against the Hound heads, and achieved the 
memorable feat of ligliting up the Puritan 
gloom of the Commonwealth with the production 
of the first Engli.sh opera. With Dryden he 
ruled the Eestoration theatre^ and, like Di^den^ 
he dared to lay sacrilegious hands on Shake- 
speare’s masterpieces — a crime for which one is 
glad to remember his intercession on beluilf of 
Milton, in the hour of Eoyalist triumph, as an 
atonement. 

If that expiation be thouglit insufflcieiit, how- ' 
ever, D’Ayeiiant’s offence has surely received 
Beserved.] 
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Churchill is a good case in point. That 
‘comet of n. season,’ as Byron called him, -was 
perhaps the most prominent literary figure in 
the years between 1760 find 1764, which re- 
sounded Far more loudly with the echoes of the 
Rosciad and the Proj^iecy of Famine than with 
the modest appeal of Goldsmith’s Traveller and 
Gitken of the TForkl But wdiile Goldsmith 
abides as probably the most genuinely popular 
poet of the eighteenth century, the volumes of 
Churchill are hardly opened save by students 
who seek in his panegyrics of Wilkes and his 
assaults on Bute and Johnson' and Hogarth to 
find illustration of the political and literary history 
of the early years of George III. A similar 
motive is all that ever sends any one nowadays 
to Dr John Wolcot, a burlesque satirist far 
inferior indeed to Churchill, yet no less popular 
in his day with our Whiggish and Radical great- 
grand fail lers for • his unsparing and indecorous 
squibs on the laureates, tlie Court, and the 
ministers of ‘Farmer George,’ 

Nor does literary satire wear an}" better than 
political. The Pursidts of Literature^ which wxmt 
through sixteen editions between 1794 and 1812, 
has vanished along with its author, Mathias, wlio 
in an age of duelling discreetly preferred to he 
known as the editor of Gray ; while the Baviad 
and the Mcevimf hailed on their appearance as 
little less than a brace of new Dnneiads, have 
perished along with the Laura I\Iarias and Anna 
Matildas whom they chastised. GiOVu’cI himself, 
the dreaded Aristarchns, of rather Eoilus, of the 
Quarterly, is almost as extinct as Rymer would 
now he if that elder critic had not b}" liis Foidera 
made himself eternally indispensable to students 
in a less liowery field than that of the belles 
■ lettres, 

mohody nowadays remembers anything of 
Rogers, save perhaps that hhink-verse description 
of the ‘glorious city in the sea’ wlzich lias been 
preserved by gziide-books for the benefit of the 
English tourist in Venice. Yet in the early decades 
of the century the author of Italy and the 
Pleasures of Me^nory was accounted one of the 
greater poets. Macaulay in 1831 was pincxled to 
understand how ‘such men as .Loz*d Granville, 
Lord Holland, Hobhouse, Lord Byron, and other's 
of high rank in intellect’ could place him ‘above 
Southey, Moore, and even Scott himself.’ Byron, 
to he siu’e, had not gone quite all that length, 
although in a pyramidal diagram of contemporary 
poetical reputations he liad placed Rogers next to 
and far above, Southejq Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge. He had also shown his admiration in 
a more practical way by allowing his Lara to he 
published in the same volume witli Rogers’s Jac- 
queline-^Q. joint ventoe alluded to in his own 
correspondence as ‘Larry and Jacky,’ and tenta- 
tively described at the time by an„, ingenious 
critic in a stnge-coach aa ‘sunimat like Steruhold 
and Hopkins, mayhap.’. Nay, when Wordsworth 
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died in 1850, Rogers was officiallr recogni.'^ed as 
tlie chief sm'vhdng poet, for it was only alter he 
had refused it that the laureatesliip was giren to 
Tennyson, Had he accepted it, lie would have 
added to the list, of laurelled hards a name hardly 
more faded than that of the last but one of his 
predecessors. In his own lifetime Southey was 
universally recognised, if not as the chief poet, 
yet as the foremost man of letters of his day ; 
and the tradition of his learning, versatility, and 
his industr}^ and enthusiasm in authorship, still 
secures and will probably always secure for him 
an honoured place in the history of English 
.literature. It is, however, a tradition very feebly 
sn|ipoi*ted by actual acquaintance w'itli his work. 
The Life of Nelsrm, it is true, is one of our popular 
classics, and we all know Old Kaspar, Bishop 
Hatto, and the water that so noisily comes down 
at Lodore. But who now disturbs the majestic 
repose of Thakiha, or Keharm, ot Madoc; who 
reads the TciU of FwmgMayy or Roderick the Lad of 
the Goths I The laureate odes, of course — the 
Garmina Aulica^ in honour of the allied conquerors 
of ‘Boney,^ and the that hailed 

the wedding of poor Princess Chari otte—are as 
echoless as the Tyrtcean stanzas penned by the 
excellent Mr Pye a hundred years ago for recita- 
tion to the militia regiments on Barham Down. 
‘Forgot his epic, nay, Pindaric art,^ is an epitaph 
to the full as applicable to Southey as to 
. Cowley, 

When such is the fate of popular poets, it is 
no wonder that the world forgets scholars and 
critics like Bishop Waihurton and Dr Samuel 
Parr. The editor , of Pope and Shakespeare, the 
aufclior of the Divine Legation of Moses^ the most 
active and dreaded controversialist of his time, 
Warburton has left only a faint tradition of 
polemical arrogance and ferocity. Dr Parr, whose 
once famous preface to Bellendeiuis gained him 
the renown of first Latinist of his age, was 
regardeil by Fox and his friends as a Whig Dr 
Johnson, and, to say the truth, did not rate 
himself any lower than their flattering estimate. 
‘The age of great scholars,^ he said, ‘is past; I 
am the only one now remaining of that race of 
men wlio could sit down with pleasure to devour 
a folio,’ Alas 1 ho'w many in these degenerate 
days have devoured even a single one of the 
eight ponderous octavos which contain the doctor’s 
own works ? Perhaps a WBiig Boswell might have 
preserved his memory by reporting his conversa- 
tions in more friendly fashion than De Quincey 
iias done ; but, as it is, Dr Parr owes his post- 
humous fame almost entirely to Sydney Smith’s 
celebrated description of his wig which ‘scorned 
even episcopal limits behind,’ and swelled out 
Mnto boundless convexity of frizz, the mega 
thauma of barbers, and the terror of the literarv 
world.’ 

In a letter published a few months ago in a 
volume of her remains, Lady Louisa Stuart, the 


friend of Sir Walter Scott, has told how, after a- 
long interval, she ventured to renew acquaintance 
with the novels of Henry M,aclv:enzie. In her 
youthful days everybody had cried over the Mem 
of Feeling; but when, thirty years later, she tried 
to melt her young friends with the woes of 
Harley, ‘Oh, they actually laughed.’ Yet little 
more than a htindred years ago Homy MaL*kenzie 
xvas the literary oracle of Edinburgli, the Seotti.di 
Addison, the Scottish Sterne. And earlier still 
John Home had been the Scoiiish Shakespeare; 
and Wilkie, on the strength of his aw’ful EyL 
gonuai^ the Scottisli Homer ; while Dr Hugli Blair 
was a Scottish Aristotle (in criticism), and Lord 
Kaines a kind of Scottish Bacon. Suredy here is 
matter for great searchings of heart in the kail- 
yard. 

If w’-e have left the novelists to the last it is 
certainly not because they are less liable than 
others to feel the decay of popularity and the 
mutations of literary fashion. On the contrary, 
inasmuch as fiction now is the most popular kind 
of literature, the struggle for existence in it is 
infinitely the hardest, and in its annals one may 
find |)erliaps the greatest number of once flourish- 
ing reputations that have liopelcssly withered. 
Hot to go farther back than a hundred years 
ago, there w’as Mrs Badcllffe, whose niyslerious 
romances used to keep our great-graiuhnothers 
palpitating with aw'f 111 curiosity and sliiuldoring 
with pleasing terror. It may he questioned, imloe<1, 
whether any of the vromen-novelists of England 
has been more popular with her contemporaries 
than the authoress of The MysterieB of Udolidw^ or 
whether any heroines have ever been followed 
through three volumes with such trembling and 
breathless excitement as the Adelines and Einilys 
who sufler persecution from wicked monks and 
counts in the gloomy halls of Italian convents 
and castles. Yet idrs Radcliffe, whose novels 
Grabh Eobinson prc-iferred to those of Scott, and 
wiiom Scott himself used to cite as a mistress in 
her art, has long ago gone to the limbo of literary 
forgetfulness to keep ghostly company with Ilonore 
D’lJrfe and Mademoiselle de Scudt^iy, and (if 
Georgian propriety forbid not) with bonnie Mrs 
Behn. 

Witli her lias gone the pleasant, frothy, good- 
natured ‘Monk’ Lewis, whose sensational and 
scandalous romance wms among the most ■ popular 
books of the eighteenth century’s last decade, and 
who himself \v<a3 such a literary ‘ swell,’ ' as 
Thackeray used to say, that an invitation to dine ' 
with him gave young Walter Scott one of the' 
proudest moments of his life. William GbdwK 
is another of the neglected novelists of those 
days; for although his Cdeh JFitUamB Ib 
sometimes talked about, its title, we suspect^ ia- 
much more generally familiar than its contents. 
That such is the case with. Mrs Shelley’s novel 
is proved by the significant fact that thr lianle 
Frankenstein is constantly misapplied 
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in tlie press. It is not, as most persons seem to 
imagine, the name of the monster in the story, hub 
of the hero who made him. The great Berners 
Street lioax— one of the events of the year of 
Oorumia and the 0, P. Riots— is a wmi'k of 
Theocloie HooVs far better remembered tlian Jack 
Bmg or Q-ilUrt Gurney, and it is long since the 
world ceased to listen for the tramp of those two 
i‘omantic horsemen— the dark one and the fair — 
who ride through the opening pages of so many 
a novel by George Payne Rainsford Janies. Nay, 
there .seem to be signs that a far more brilliant, 
more popular, and more recent novelist than any 


of til ese is doomed to furnish an example of the 
transitorinesa of literary fame, for already one 
hears ominously little of The Last Bays of Pomimi, 
and Eienzi, and The Gaxtons, and My Novel. Lord 
Lytton assuredly was not kept waiting for his 
banrpiet of popularity ; the room was lighted 
betimes, the wines were bright and heady, and 
there “was a thronging crowd of eager and flatter- 
ing guests. If in the future’ he is numbered 
among the famishing and deserted ones it will 
be another proof that such neglect is not 
always to be taken for absolute or merited 
condemnation. 


OF EOYAL BLOOD. 

A kSTORY of the secret service. 

CHAPTER XI.— WILES AND WISDOM. 



SAT next morning on one of the 
chair.s just inside the entrance to 
awaiting the dark-eyed 
woman who held me beneath her 
invincible charm. In the bright 
^ sunshine the birds sang joyously, 
the air was still fresh with that sweet odour of 
the woods, and as yet none of the inoriiiiig riders 
had arrived. From where I sat I could see far 
down the long leading to the city, 

and as yet there was no sign of the first electric 
tram Avliicli would bear her to me. I had ridden 
upon my cycle, wliich now stood at the roadside; 
and as I sat there I reflected deeply upon tlie 
strange events of the previous night. A few 
brief hours ago and I had: been unaware of my 
dainty little friend’.s name and station, while now 
1 was. there awaiting her, having received her 
permls.sion to act a.s her escort. I recollected how 
truly regal was her figure, with that magnificent 
tiara flashing in the light ; how every woman and 
inan in the room had looked admiringly upon 
heiv and coiamented in undertones upon her great 
beauty as she passed; and I remembered, too, 
how utterly unassuming she had been towards 
me, treating me, a struggling diplomatist, exactly 
as if her ecpial. She had even confided in me. 
.Indeed, was I not in possession of one of her 
secrets? She had allowed me to become her 
■■i'riendv 

A-he one, fact, liowever, wdiich had puzzled me, 
and caused me much speculation as I lay in bed 
during the couple of honrs or so I had spent, at 
home, was the reason of her strange fear on the 
■ appi*oach,;Of that tall man who had passed us in 
' the lounge so noiselessly. Times without number 
.1 strove to, form within myself some idea of his 
.personal appearance, .yet without avail It had 
been, so dark in there, where only those Moorish 
pil-ljghts in their long globes illiuninated the 
place dimly, that his face had been merely 


a dark hlotcli in the silhouette as he went by. 
His white shirt-front liad l)een conspicuous — 
nothing else. Again, while all were in uniform 
or in court-dress, tliis man was dressed quite 
plainly, with only a single decoration— a cross 
suspended by a ribbon beneath Ins cravat. It 
was a dark ribbon, I had noticed ; but Avhat 
the order was I could form no idea. 

From her sudden fear it was evident that this 
strangeFs appearance had been utterly unexpected. 
She had been unnerved in an instant ; and, as 
he pas.sed, she had sat with her hand on mine 
involuntarily, as though seeking my protection 
from some evil which she dreaded. A^et he had 
passed us by. Whether he had recognised her I 
know not. If he did, he made no sign, but 
passed on in tlie same serious, pensive attitude 
as one who was trying to form .some plan or 
scheme some terrible revenge. Curious it was, 
too, that I had not noticed him in the ball- 
room, for a man attired so plainly must have 
been conspicuous. Neveitliek^^^^ when lie had 
gone she seemed to breatlie more freely, and 
we rose at her instigation and followed him 
to where the dance was still in progress. But 
he vanished instantly, as tliongh he had become 
in a momeiit iinisible ; a fact which in itself 
seemed to increase lather than diminish her 
appreliensions. 

I saw in the full glare of electricity how pale 
and agitated was her beautiful face. That look 
of supreme contentment had given place to a 
hard, haggard expression, as though slie n’ere 
haunted by some secret terror ; and then, after 
one turn around the room, her eyes ever searching 
for this man who had appeared and disappeared 
so suddenly, siie had bidden me farew’dl and 
kd't. 

This ending to our pleasant hour of confidences 
and light gossip ms indeed a curiously abrupt, 
one. ■ Her fear seemed to arise more from the 
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facfc tliat I was with her as companion than 
aijv thing elsej aiul ns I drove to my rooms in 
the higher part of the town I became immersed 
in a veritable ocean of doubts and fears. 

We were but friends of an hour, therefore I 
bad no right to question her about this man. 
Nevertheless, I had spontaneously loved her at 
first si gilt in tlie Bois with a strength of passion 
of which 1 had never believed myself capable; 
and now, as she was anxious and in fear, I felt 
it my duty to stand as her champion. At the 
instant wlieii she had given me her hand and 
wished me ‘good-night’ I had ashed whether 
our appointment for later that moi'iiing had not 
better be post]>oned till next day ; but she only 
opened those great brilliant eyes of hers wider, 
and asked : 

‘ Wliy V 

‘Because it is already three,’ I answered. ‘Yon 
will get no rest’ 

‘I want none,’ she answered with just a touch 
of sadness. ‘I shall not sleep to-night Good- 
bye till six.’ 

Then, smiling, and with a swish of her silken 
skirts, she had drawn herself np and j){^ssed on 
across the great hall of marble and gold, where 
the servants in the royal lively bowed before 
her. 

Thus I had kept the appointment, and after 
waiting a quarter of an liour or so, the first tram 
came swiftly up the long avenue, and from it 
there alighted the neat figure in white cotton 
blouse and black skirt, W'itli the plain straw-hat 
—the lithe, slim figure I knew so \vell. 

I rose, walking quickly towards her with hand 
outstretched gladly. She looked so bright and 
iresh as slie greeted me that none would believe 
she hud been up tlie greater y'^art of the night. 
All trace, too, of that strange, mysterious dread 
had disappeared. Her dark hair, dressed so 
elaborately on the previous night, wais now coiled 
simply, and both skirt and boots I noticed \vere 
a trifle shabby; indeed, they were such as would 
have been discarded by the majority’’ of young 
ladies who disport themselves awheel later in the 
moiming because it is considered^ so to do. 
Still, even in those well-'WQrn clothes, she possessed 
a charm and grace which held her exalted and 
distingiiisbed above other women. In her gait 
alone, walking erect, upright, easy, there was a 
stamp of royal hauteur ; while in her eyes— those 
soft, dark eyes which seemed to smile so be- 
witchingly and sweetly upon me-— there was often 
a swift resentful glance which told me how 
proud and cold she could be to those who w'ere 
not her intimates. 

ihe keej)er ill the lodge over there has mv 
cycle, she explained in breathless eagerness when 
site had told me how, being late, she had dressed 
hurriedly^ and left the Palace by the servants’ 
entrance just in time to scramble into the tram 
Then we .went together to the old man, who^ 


wishing ns good-morning, wheeled out her 
machine, wdiich hud been repaiied since her 
accident ; and, after some slight adjustment to 
the saddle, we both mounted and .spun away 
along that well-kept road which all in Brussels 
know is a perfect paradise for the cyclist. 

That she was a practised rider I at once 
recognised by tlie manner in -which she mounted j 
and very soon, her hat becoming loose, she 
raised botli hands to her head to readju.st it, 
steering only by the balance of her body. 

‘Gomel come!’ I laughed. ‘Don’t ride 
recklessly again. Eecollect the last time, and 
its result’ 

‘Oh, Till going to be very careful in future, 

I assure you,’ she answered, turning to me witli 
a merry laugh. ‘I promise you that I won’t 
riiii any unnecessary risks. Besides, my hand is 
not altogether well yet.’ 

Her assertion, however, was not borne out by 
her riding, for she 2:)aeed along at a rate extremely 
swift for a woman, shooting clown the sliorfc 
inclines even quicker than I did ; but tliere were 
no other cyclists or caniages there at that hour, 
and swift riding in the bright morning hour was 
very exhilarating. That she enjoyed it was shown 
by her face, gleeful and ilushed w’ith exertion ; 
while the wind had slightly disarranged her bail', 
and a wisp of it strayed across her curved cheek, 
pure and rounded as a child’s. Her macliine was 
a light one of the best English make, with every 
iniprovemeiitj carrying one of those large Fi'cncli 
horns instead of a bell, an instrument which, 
blown by squeezing an india-rubber ball, emitted 
a loud, terrible trumpeting which could be heard a 
mile away. The manner in which she rode was 
proof of the keen delight she took in cycling. 
Perhaps it was because she particijnited in the 
popular recreation surreptitiously that gave this 
increased zest to her jdeasiire. At any rate, 
our first spill was a most enjoyable one, a 
ride beneath tliose wide-spreading trees, fresh in 
their young green and bright in the morning 
sunshine, that I shall I’ecollect for ever among 
my most cherished memories of days that .have 
gone. . _ ; 

At length we slowed down near the picturesque 
lake, -with its tiny island and clnilet in the 
distance ; and then, as \ve rode easily side by 
side, she commenced to chat about the people oli 
cycles and on horseback who were now beginning 
to pass and repass us, for the early morning 
ride liad already commenced. One rider who 
ivent by ivas a captain of cavalry, in Lis smart 
olive-green and clierry-colour uniform; and as he"- 
passed he saluted her. ^ ’ 

‘Does he recognise you?’ I inquired quickly. 

‘Oh dear, no,’ she laughed. ‘Hebs only mie of 
my morning friends. Perhaps he thinks I bear 
a striking resemblance to myself; but none would 
dream that I come cycling here alone at ■ this : 
hour. Therefore I am quite safe.’ 
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^And your Higlmess lias no fear of being re- 
cognised r 

III I;. ‘None/ slie responded. ‘Tbe very people wlio 

11'- '• S! pass me unlieeding now, salute me wlieii at four 

|||i o’clock I drive here in the carriage with my 

' mother. One’s dress makes all the difference, 

!i Eine feathers make fine birdvs;’ and she laughed 

L: " merrily us she thought how ingeniously she prev 

IjA jA'.jr ' served her morning incognito, 

i!'. In that bright fresh air and brilliant sunshine, 

I,./ spinning along the wide avenues, and now and 

i; ,1 . i f s; ■ then taking narrow sideways where the trees met 

14.',;-:;; overhead, our ride was most delightful. Her 

, , I* happy laughter rang out always when I expressed 

[[' fear at whatever seemed to he a reckless action. 

1 ' . " ; Indeed, it seemed as though she took an inteiise 

[Ijf 'jy ! ’ delight in causing me alarm, Yet was she not 

lli'i'y;' , .. - ' in my charge, and did I not love her with all 

’ the strength of my being? I longed to tell her 

' soj I longed to get her to sit for a moment 

upon one of those inviting seats in the quiet 
beneath the trees, and there pour out to her the 
secret of my heart. But I could never do that 
— never. I was her friend; not her lover. She 
S'y f ’ r ^ was the Princess Melanie of Ilapsburg, who some 
day might become a queen. And what was 1 1 
S'A;' ■' No, for the thousandth time I strove to stiOc 

itijrlv'n' '/ji' this burning affection, which, fatal to my hap pi- 

'S'li'f i < arisen so suddenly within me. I told 

‘ ,lj i’ myself that I had foolishly gone back upon tlie 

^ Ead made years ago. 1 was casting to tlic: 
winds all the tenets of my religion as a diplo- 
r,g/iV;d'V, matist ; I wns acting just as the iiedgling attache 

^11 would act, and had fallen a victim to a woman’s 

gaze. It was all airy, romantic, impossible. If 
^ would merely laugh 

i in my face, No; she, a princess, could never 

'1' be mine — never. Yet had I not been told that 

soznewhere a lover, a man imlvnown, iiin 
. acknowledged, iznpresentalffe, to whom she clung 

I in secret. No doubt she met him clandestinely, 

I j|v and he — some cold, cunning scoundrel— perhaps 

i profited in a qDecuniary sense from their acquaint- 

If;*;!!;’* ^ ' -^.nce. 

' In wonder I again looked at her. If such; 

p ' were really the case it did not seem feasible that 

|:f|^|fS '' V'') should ride with me. Why did he not ride 

at her side? Then still another thought occurred 
if .i‘ i ' Her lover might be married, and might 

fel? f v' '■ ' cycling with her compromise himself I Such 
4 ''A;., ^uggestibii seemed so like the truth that I felt 
' ■ inclined- to believe it. Again, could that inys- 

; teiitms %ure- w had passed us by in silence 

; • And in shadow : have been the man himself ? 
Was it because he had discovered me there witli 
betrayed the intense fear and 
■ , anxiety which had so puzzled me ? 1 strove yet 
' ' ,ao‘aiii-...to,Yorm. some.’ tlieorv. .hut all in vain. .R1 -»a 
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'■ ■again-Ao''iorm''Some'Aheor^^ all in vain, - She' 

spellbound 

^ byjier beauty and charm of mmmr. There was 
fitfeoination in those eyes absolutely irresistible,-; 
I'^ff^ukness in her conversation which held me 


to her as to an intimate friend. In brief, I Lad 
become entranced, and was hers unwittingly, 
body and soul. 

At last, at a shady, restful point, where the 
foliage grew thickly and the fresh smell of the 
woods was refresliing, we dismounted, placed our 
machines against a tree- trunk, and sat down. 
There was a summer warmth in the air ; the 
little forest birds hopped from bough to bough, 
chiiping and pluming themselves, and the low 
rustle of the leaves was as the sighing of the sea. 

I asked her whether she were not fatigued; 
but she answered in the negative, laugliing 
lightl3v 

‘ But you must really be tired.,’ she said, * As a 
rule you nien don’t rise so early. Was it because 
you wished to appear amiable towards me?’ 

41 — 'vvell, I like cycling,’ I stammered, leather 
confounded by the directness of her question. 

‘But you haven’t cycled here before — have you?’ 
she asked. ‘I remember one morning you were 
riding with your friend Colonel Giflard. Your 
mount was a dark bay,’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered, surprised that she should 
have noticed me. I had not seen her. ‘Then you 
knew me by sight before your accident—eli ? ’ 

‘I had noticed you once or twice,’ she re- 
sponded. * I always think that you diplomatic 
people must have an awfully jolly time. You 
arc entirely free ; you luive always a good set of 
friends, plenty of gaiety, and nothing to do except 
to deceive one another artistically.’ 

‘Y’^ell, your description of diplomatic life is 
certainly flavoured with sarcasm,’ I said, laughing 
heartily. ‘You are, however, quite correct when 
you say that we tell untruths arti.stically. Tlie 
more artful the deceiver the more successful the 
diplomatist.’ 

‘ Of course,’ she agreed, ‘ If an ambassador tuld 
the truth he’d have to present his letters of 
recall within a week. From my own observation 
I’ve come to the conclusion that a diplomatist 
must possess absolutely no conscience, and be 
unscrupulous alike towards both friends and 
enemies.’ 

‘No, no,’ I protested, ‘we arc really not all 
like that. Truie, compelled as we are to pz'oteet 
the interests of the country we represent, we 
endeavour always to do so by fair means ; but 
when we have in active opposition to us enemies 
who will not hesitate at the meanest action in 
order to attain their own ends, we are then com- 
pelled to act smartly, even if it savours of in- 
sincerity, for tlio purpose of outwitting them.’ 

‘The crowd of ambassadors at the Court of 
Berlin always amuse me,’ she said. ‘Each one 
is trying to get the better of his friend, and the 
Emperor treats the whole assembly as so many 
toys. He once told me that his Court would be 
very dull if it were not for their eternal scramb- 
ling over one another.’ 

‘He was quite right,’ I laughed. ‘Nevertheless;, 
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I suppose we are among tlie necessary evils iu 
the world. If there was no diplomacy we should 
have war to-morrow.* 

‘ Certainly/ she answered, growing in an, instant 
serious. ‘I w^as, of course, only chaffing. Soiiie- 
times the bickering ill diplomatic circles presents a 
very undignified spectacle to a monarch, although 
in these unsettled days, wdieii you English have to 
cope with France and liussia combined, together 
with considerable ill will in Berlin, it behoves you 
to have your wnts ever ready. I often think we 
are within measurable distance of war.* 

^Whyl* I inquired quickly. 

She sat pensive, her tiny feet in shabby shoes 
stretched forth beneath the rather short skirt. 
She bad apparently allowed the remark to slip 
inadvertently from her lips, and was liesitating, 
her face now grave, now sensitive, now touched 
with tliat mysterious exaltation tliat glows through 
the histories of the saints, that shines from dusty 
tapestries, that hides in the dim faces carved on 
shrines. 

^ I hear ominous predictions,’ she answered in 
a hnv tone, and I thought I detected that she 
sliuddered. * If there is war, it will be with 
England. The Powers will unite to crush 
her.* 


I turned my eyes upon hers seriously. Was it 
not strange that she should tell me this; that 
she should thu.s refer to the temble dread which 
was at that moment consuming us at the lega- 
tion; that she should utter the prophecy which 
I knew, alas ! to be too true. 

She gazed at me steadily, her dark, luminous 
eyes unwavering. Could it be that she knew of 
the inexplicable theft of the document from the 
despatch-box, and that she, like my. self, was 
dreading its dire result^ 

The theft was, of course,, known to the 
King ; but be had vowed solemnly to Sir John 
Drummond to say no word of it, even to bis 
intimates. None knew of it outside tlie legation ; 
yet throughout her whole conversation there was 
a note of w’arning. Had she, a princess, received 
secret information that war with England was 
imminent, and, as my Mend, found a means of 
warning mel ; 

‘Do you really think that England is so iso- 
lated as is generally believed ? M inquired. 

‘Yes/ she answered with a strange, hard look. 

‘ All your clever diplomacy bus been frustrated 
by the machinations of your ingenious enemies,' 
and at this moment England is in gravest 
peril* 


SOME SUPERSTITIONS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ' 

MAYA INDIANS. 

By Dr Thomas Gani^, J.P., Author of Moiinds of Mortliem^^ Some Central Amenccm ImUans^ &c. 



HOUGH the Aztecs and Toltecs, at 
the time of the conquest of Mexico, 
were by ■ far the most highly 
civilised aboriginal nations of the 
New World, it is a remarkable 
fact that at the present day — not 
quite four centuries from the landing of the first 
European on the American contiiient--tliey 
appear to be entirely without traditions of their 
former giuatiiess, comp.licated religion, and pre- 
eminence over siUToimding nations, both in the 
arts of peace and war. Many of the more bar- 
barous tribes of North, Central, and South 
America have retained, without any material 
change, some of their religious and civil customs, 
togetlier with their arms, clothing, and utensils ; 
but the j\Iaya Toltec and Aztec, the two great 
races of the New W^orld, have almost conqiletely 
lost their individuality, and become merged in 
the scum of the descendants of their conquerors. 
Here and there, however, in that little knowm 
stri}) of territory lying between Mexico on the 
north, Giuiteinala on the south, and Yucatan on 
the east, there are still to be found small Indian 
settlements buried in the bush, to whom rum, 
S])anish, and iron are unknown; and it is 
amongst these Indians that one can still glean 


some faint idea of wluit life under the rule of 
the second Montezuma was like. 

My attention was first callerr to the existence 
of these settlements during the time I was 
Resident Magistrate at the Cayo, the most 
advanced station in British Hoiuluras, by seeing 
cocoa-nut husks, plantain skins, and hicatee sliells 
lloating down the Mopau River, indicating that 
the valley of the river, higher up, was inhabited, 
which till then it was not known t.o be. 

These Indians have acipiired extraoidinury dex- 
terity with the bow and arrow, whieb, with the 
si)ear, is their only weapon ; Ihougli the boys, 
before they are. strong enough to draw the- bow, 
often use a sling made from a strip of raw hide, 
with which they hill squirrels and small birds. 
The hows are about five feet long, niude. of a 
thin, tough strip of ciJioon-palm, well seasoned. 
The arrows are of two kinds: those used- for 
shooting fish in the water, and those for use iti the 
bush. The former, made of a thin slip of .sapo^ ^ 
dilla, is very heavy in proportion to its length, 
is tipped with a' tiny splinter of obsidian,, or 
volcanic glass, and barbed nearly one-thii*d up 
the shaft ; while to the base is attached a thin 
cord uf henequen. This arrow is a' most deadly 
w^eajjon for either fish or fresh-water turtle,; but. 
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is efluctivc only to a deptli of from four to six 
iucUea. The arrow for use in the hush is much 
longer; its shaft is very light, generally made of 
reed or the spike which bears the ilower of the 
sugar-cane, to which is spliced or six inches 
of sapoclilla, tipped with flint. The arrows are 
usually carried in a tiger-skin c[uiver, and can be 
used with nuirvellons rapidity, as the following 
incident will show : A chief of the Lacondones 
of iny acquaintance, named Gan ek, had been on 
bad terms with his father-in-law for some time. 
One morning, wdiilsb hunting in the bush, he 
espied the old man in an anrt?ia-tree, gathering 
the apples. He at once fired an arrow at the 
man, strilving liini through the chest ; and, whilst 
the body was falling, placed another arrow in the 
neck. Fortunately for himself, he managed to 
reach the nearest Spanish settlement before any 
of the murdered man’s relatives could overtake 
him. 

Before the introduction of Christianity, the god 
Tltiloc, the God of the Air, of Spring, and of 
Fertility, wuis one of the principal deities wor- 
vshipped by the Toltecs, who in the spring, when 
the bush had been cut preparatory to sowing the 
maize crop, made offerings to liim in their milpas 
(corn- patches) of cooked meat, inaize, and cttoZe, 
Amongst the remoter villages this ancient rite is 
still practised. The whole of the villagers meet 
together on an aq)pointed night, in the month of 
April, when a great lump of boiled corn-pulp, 
coloured with yellow clay, is divided into small 
pieces, which are then buried all over the milpa^ 
together with small ^'fcara.5 of cooked meat; and 
everyone present partakes of the dainties. A tiny 
jicara of sweet, brown viscid drink, made from 
the bark of a tree, is also passed round ; this 
only holds a few spoonfuls of liquor, which is 
so strong that any one drinking the wliole would 
at once become intoxicated. Alter the feast, 
dancing begins, which is usually kept up all 
that night and until the evening of the following 
■day. ■;■■■ ■ 

In the more civilised villages, especially if there 
be a in the vicinity, the Indians can only 
make these offerings secretly. They leave v^jieam 
of cooked pork, fowl, tortillas, and bush-meat 
in their milpm and also on the .graves of their 
departed friends, w’hose spirits they believe come 
and feast. Now, the coolies and negroes, who 
are for the most part without fear of God or 
;maB, come and eat up the food, both in the 
: milpas and on the graves. Then the poor Indian, 
'coming in the morning, rejoices to think liis god 
has accepted the offering, or the spirit of his 
friend or relative (as the case may be) lias en- 
joyed a good meal.: 

/: .. The great bugbear of Indian cluldren is Ohilam 
.Balaam, or the God of the Bush, supposed 
to be a yellowy-bearded man, wdtli blue eyes, who 
goes about in the bush picking up children ; and 
' .the threat of sending for Ohilam BMaam to take 


him awa}^ is sufficient to keep the naughtiest 
little Maya quiet. Nor are the men altogether 
free from fear of this god ; for wdieii they cut 
dowui a piece of bush they always make offerings 
to him for interfering with his property. 

Tlie ancient Aztecs and Toltecs had well-defined 
orders of nobility and knightliood, together wdth 
the grades in military rank, wdiieh were marked 
by differences in costume and ornaments, especially 
in the form of the ear and nose ornaments ; and 
the assumption by an individual of a dress be- 
tokening a rank higher than that to ^Yhich he 
was entitled wms severely punished, in vsome cases 
even wdtli death. Traces of this custom are still 
to be found amongst the Santa Cruz Indians. 
There, a youth, when he reaches the age of four- 
teen, becomes a soldier, and lias to serve the tribe 
in that cai^acity for two or three months every 
year for the rest of his life. In this tribe the 
common soldiers wear no earrings ; and tlioiigli 
the uniform of a home-wmven cotton shirt and 
pants is coiumoii to all, from the commander-in- 
chief to the last-joined recruit, all the gindes are 
distinguished by the form, size, and number of 
earrings wyorn, from the enormous disc of gold, 
in both ears, by the higher officers, wdiich drag 
the lobes half-way down to the shoulders, to the 
tiny copper earring of the yietty officer, in one 
ear only. 

A curious custom, the origin of which I have 
never been able to determine, is for the midwife, 
usually a very old Avoiuan, to suck vigorously 
for several minutes at the mouth and nose of 
the child immediately after birth. In one case, 
wliere the child was very w^eak, I saw this treat- 
ment prove fatal. For nine days after childbirth 
the mother is rigidly confined within her hut; 
every crevice is carefully blocked up with mud 
and rags, and no male is admitted. Puriiig this 
period the old women of the village hold frequent 
solemn meetiriga wdthin the hut ; but what goes 
on I have never been able to ascertain. 

All Indians are very chary of employing out- 
side medical assistance either for themselves or for 
their families ; and on no account w'ill they 
suffer themselves to be mutilated ; preferring death 
to the loss of any limb or organ. The reason for 
this is that not only is a mutilated or deformed 
person looked upon by tbe rest wdtli dislike and 
contempt, but they believe that a limb or organ 
lost in this life wdll be permanently W’antiiig in 
the next. Certain of the so-called bush medicines 
used by the Indians are really useful ; especially 
the astringent juice of a certain creeper called 
the wuiter ti4i^ which they use with excellent effect 
in the treatment of chronic sores and ulcers ; also 
a decoction made from a grass found in the bush, 
wdiich is most useful as a diaphoretic and febri- 
fuge in malaria ; and the scrapings of a small 
browm bean, made into a poultice and applied 
to the wound, is supposed to he a specific for all 
poisonous bites, from that of a coral snake . to 
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that of a mosquito. I have never had uii oppor- 
tunity of seeing the latter remedy tried for snake 
bites ; but it at once relieved the pain and 
allayed the indammation consequent on the sting 
of a large scorpion, which I had received on iny 
hand whilst sorting some papers. Most of their 
remedies are, however, utterly barbaric ; as tlie 
fuiiowing instance will show : I had been exca- 
vating in One of the burial-nioitnds or cerros wdiich 
abound all over Honduras, and had exposed a 
stucco-covered wall of a building on which was 
painted a representation of the sacrifice of two 


human beings to Hiiitzilopoclili, the God of lYar. 
Not having any tracing-p>aper at hand, I erected a. 
roof of palm-leaves over the painting, intending 
to come back and trace it at my leisure. Whafc 
was iny horror, when I returned, to find the 
whole of the stucco lorn from the wall. 1 learnt 
afterwards that it had been carefully removed by 
the Indians, and drunk by them, mixed with hot 
water, as a remedy for all kinds of diseases. Oii 
going the round of the huts I found small pieces 
of the stucco carefully hidden in .several of 
them. 


QUENTIN HARCOURT, 


Q.C.: HI8 LOVE STORY. 


IK FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAPTEB II. 



|E went to Dolly’s birthday dinner on 
the following Saturday. But it 
had been necessary to strain a 
point in order to keep his promise j 
he had transferred to a clever 
junior the conduct of a somewhat 
important case which had been iiiconveniently 
timed to come on after luncheon on that day. 
He had brought with him a pjair of gold bangle.s 
and as line an edition as he could get (none fine 
enough has yet been issued) of Hawthorne’s 
Tmigleimod Tales, 

Dolly had recovered from her toothache, and 
was radiant. ^ Ob,’ she exclaimed, nestling against 
him, * how nice YOU are, IJnde Quentin; you 
always give me what I want!’ 

She had slipped the bangles on her dimpled 
wrists, and then had opened the book, eager to 
discover what it was. The inspection was emi- 
nently satisFactoiy, for she clapijed her hands 
with a little cry' of delight 

‘ How funny 1 ’ she cried; Miow funny 1 It is 
just, the one book I wanted ! Did Hester tell you 
to get it ?; She said I .should find it under my 
pillow this morning; but I didn’t, and was so 
disappointed ! But it wasn’t her fault ; the house- 
keeper would not let her go out last night— 
horrid, cross thing ! ’ Then, very seriously, she 
added ; ‘ But I ’m very glad now, for poor Hester 
hasn’t got to spend her money, and I know she 
hasn’t much to spare,’ 

Quentin felt unreasonably annoyed ; but at the 
moment luncheon was aiinonuced, and the talk 
diverted into another channel. 

As he had hoped and expected, Hester was in 
attendance at table, though the fact of being 
waited upon by her gave him a certain uneasiness. 
She was as faultless in attire as on the previous 
evening, and she sustained the searching test of 
daylight without any disparagement of his first 
estimate. 

Childlike, Dolly was running towards her to 


exhibit her presents, until sharply checked by her 
mutbeiv though Quentin perceived that Lady North - 
wick’s reprimand would scarcely have sufllced for 
the spoilt darling had not a significant gesture of 
restraint from He.ster confirmed it. 

Again Quentin was aware of a movement of 
irritation against his sister, which he allowed to be 
unreasonable ; and again lie took hiimself to task 
for what seemed — in broad daylight and under 
pre.sent influenee.s— an aberration of mind on hi.*^ 
part, though it had worn another aspect in the 
starlighted Bliadows of Hyde Park. 

He went away early, as he had important work 
to do ; but before he had left the liou.se au inci- 
dent occurred which offered food for runiinution. 

Just at the moment that the .servant bad 
opened the hall door for his exit a young man 
ran up the steps and asked, 'with some he.sitation, 
if Miss Sartoris resided there, and if he might be 
allowed to see herl He offered his card at the 
same time, on wdiich a few wmrds wx‘re pencilled. 

The man, who recognised neither the visitoi* 
nor his name, explained that he must be under 
some mistake, as no lad}^ of that name was known 
to. him.' . ■ 

‘But surely,’ was the eager rejoinder, ‘‘lam not 
wrong in supposing this to he Lady North wick’s 
housed’ . 

At this poiiit Quentin intervened ; under any 
circum.staiice.s it behoved him to safeguard hi.s 
sister’s interests; and although the stranger had 
every ajjpearance of being a gentleman, with the 
air of a soldier to boot, he still might only be a 
pleasing variety of the swindling brotherhood, 

‘I am Lady Noiilnvick’s brother,’ he said 
pleasantly ; ‘ can I do anything for you ? Ho 
lady of the name you mention lives here.’ 

The young man flushed hotly. 

‘ I fear I am making a mistake. She is probably 
known by some other name. I ought to liaye ex- 
plained she is not a guest in the house, but one 
of the upper servants.’ 
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Tlie footman gniiiied. ‘ If that was the wav of 
it/ he said, ^you have made a dd»cided mistake* 
You have come to the wrong door, and asked the 
wrong person. The housekeeper sees all visitors 
for tlie servants’ ’all, and your way is round the 
corner to the side-entrance/ His look and maimer 
were insolent enough ; but it was an insolence 
held in check by Quentin’s presence, not to men- 
tion by the bearing of the stranger. 

‘Ah/ he said, with an amused smile, ‘I see 
that I could hardly have blundered worse I I 
will try the other door,’ He raised his hat to 
Quentin and disappeared in the direction pointed 
.out.;' 

Quentin also pursued his way, reflecting. He 
thought he saw- the situation at a glance ; Hiss 
Sartoris was Hester, a gentlewoman pure and 
simple, and masquerading as a serviug-maid out 
of : caprice or some twist of circumstance. Well, 
he had known she was a lady from his first 
glance. As for this young man, the question was 
a little more difFicult. Ho doubt he was her 
lover — the Perseus arrived to release the Ariadne ; 
—but whether he were a favoured lover was not 
so obvious, Quentin readily allowed that he had 
a good many points to recommend him. That he 
was a soldier, carriage and air announced; his 
voice w^as singularly pleasant, and he had evi- 
dently a lively sense of the humour of the 
situation. He had borne himself well in an 
awkward position, and was man enough not to 
look ashamed when five men out of six would 
probably have dune so. But for all that, was 
there enough of him to meet the (supposed) 
requirements of Dolly’s raconteuse ?■ 

: Meantime, dear reader, w-ill you, come with me 
into dho modest sanctuary of the housekeeper’s 
parlour and solve the question for yourself 1 

It >vaB contrary to the rules of the house to 
allow- the women-servants to receive masculine 
frieiulB ; mid that an exee])tion wuis made in this 
case was solely due to the fact that Mrs Drum- 
mond was, at all points, in the confidence of the 
absent butler. The time of day, too, was pro- 
pitious : luncheon was over, and some hours might 
elapse before Hester was wanted on duty again, 
She wvent into the room not knowing whom she 
was , to meet, for the housekeeper had only told 
her -, that a friend had called to see hen 
,, ‘ I shall be busy in the store-room for half-an- 
,hour or more, "Miss Ellice/ she had said kindly; 
‘so, that you will be able to have my room to 
. yourselfd ■■■’.v.v’- 

Hester entered,.. and the next moment the. two 
= were- togetlier, the. simultaneous swiftness of move- 
.meht.'abnost'; annihilating time and space, I do 
.not mean .Hhey rushed' into each other’s arms,’ 
■as the dear old novelists used to say; but hand 
.ixpet' .'hand in closest grasp> and eyes encountered 
eyes, brimful .of the rapture of welcome. 

. ‘You V sho cried, ‘you! But who could have 
, fold you ; and when did you anive 1 Oh, Jack ! ’ 


her voice dropped to jJ^^thos. As for the young 
fellow himself, he held both her hands clasped 
against his breast and looked at her as if the 
hunger of his soul could not be satisfied by 
gazing. 

‘Oh, my dear, my dear/ he answered, ‘give me 
a moment to taste my joy, to see you, to hear 
you, tt) know you are still mine and have suffered 
for me. Hester, I could drop at your feet!’ 

She laughed softly, and leaned towards him, 
sulFering liim to touch her lips. 

‘Tell me,’ she asked, ‘all that I want to know 
— about yourself.’ 

‘ Two days ago/ he said, ‘ we landed at South- 
ampton after a bad voyage. The sick and wounded 
amongst ns were worn out, and we -who w^ere well 
were sick with liome-siclaiess — none worse than I. 
Hester, I have neither scratch nor scar. I was 
full of envy of the glorious wounds some of our 
fellows have brought home. You would have 
thought better of me, dear’ 

‘No, Jack, I could not think better of you 
than I do. Who knows, as I know, that you 
have dared and done as well as the bravest; 
only, you see, my prayers liavo been your defence 
day and night. To see you as you are, safe and 
sound, leaves me nothing to desire, I can scarcely 
trust the evidence of niy senses.’ 

‘ Nor I ! ’ touching her ca]> with the tips of 
his fingers and putting the lieni of her apron to 
liis lips. 

He .spoke lightly, to hide emotion that almost 
uumauiied him — that is, as convention reckons 
manhood. 

‘It cuts me to the quick/ he said, ‘that you 
should sidfer for my 'sake ; this kind of tiling 
mu.st hurt you. To pay you back goe.s beyond my 
poor power.’ 

She smiled and was silent, not being one of 
the women who protest and aifinii ; but as she 
met the yearning of his glance .she put her head 
on his .shoulder, and, looking with her steadfast 
eyeii into his, asked softly : 

‘I wonder, Jack, if you have longed for me as 
I have longed for you E 

Then for answer he took her in his arms and 
kissed her ' with the pa.ssioii that had giaiwn 
stronger with every hour of a two years’ absence,; 
but "was still held in restraint, by the reverence 
he bore lier. 

‘My queen! my life!’ he murmured, looking 
at her with adoring eyes. But we will pass over 
those sacred moments of effusion, until we find 
the lovers able to ask and answer questions, and 
so inform themselves of the precise position of 
each. 

‘From Waterloo/ he explained, ‘I took a cab 
and went straight to your uncle’s . house. I 
doubted if I should be admitted ; but I was, 
and he saw me at once, for no other purpose 
than to madden me with the news he gave me of 
your dear sell, and, to insult me grossly. He- 
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dared to toll me lie had shut his doors against 
you because of your ingratitude and obstinacy-— I 
knew because of your divine faithfulness to me. 
He professed at first not to know where you were 
gone ; but under pressure— and you may guess 
I did not pick and choose my words. Hester- 
allowed that you had probably taken shelter with 
your oJd nurse. One of the servants gave me 
her address, and I learned from her where to find 
join Dearest, was there no other alternative 1 ’ 

‘Are you ashamed of me, JackV 

‘ Ten thousand times, no ! Had I met you 
begging alms in the highway, Hester, from that 
moment mendicancy would have seemed honour- 
able ! Only, dear, it is the personal pain and Toss 
you must feel, the strangeness and im naturalness 
of the thing that vexes me. I am come home, 
thank God, to end it.b 

She shook her head. ‘Hot yet. We shall not 
be rash because tlie situation is unusual. I am 
not unhappy, and I prefer this 'way of earning a 
living to teaching little children, though I love 
them dearly, or to lending my voice on hire. I 
thank my late dear aunt heartily for bringing me 
up not only to know how tilings ought to be 
done, but to do them.’ 

‘For all that,’ ho said, ‘I cannot bear it. I 
shall throw up my commission at once and then 
you will not refuse to come to: me.’ 

‘ To comfort you for the sacrifice of all you hold 
dearest— your career, your honour ] Ho, Jack, I 
will not do that. I am yours for all time ; and 
we can wait, because we trust eacli other, for 
another two years. Then my uncle’s autlioiity 
ceases, ami I am free to do as I choose. All is 
not well lost for love. I will not be a stumbling- 
stone to your advancement.’ 

Captain Fleining knitted his brows impatientiy. 


‘My advancement! It is of no account in com- 
parison with you. l am not sure that I can wait. 
Some tasks are too hard for us; and then the 
chances, Hester I Our regiment is marked for* 
active service again. Thunk God ! I would say, 
if it were not for you ; and if I fall, the tiiouglit 
of all I left and lost would make death bitter. 
Be my wife now, and let us risk the future.’ 

‘My hope, my conviction, is that you will not 
fall ; and, after all, are there no chances and risks 
in civil life ^ Be persuaded to he reasonable 
and worldly wise as I am. May I dare to re- 
mind you that for me to marry without my uncle’s 
consent within these stipulated two years is to 
lose my little ibrtiine to its uttermost farthing ? 
I love you with all my heart,* Jack; but 1 own 
it would cost me a pang to come to you in 
beggar-maid fashion. Ho, we will wait while you 
gain fresh glory for me to share ; and of this I 
am certain, that the love and patience that Ijave 
stood the test so well won’t fail us, now that 
both are grown so strong.’ 

‘ Ob, my dear,’ he cried ruefully, ‘ you make 
things too hard for me 1 Love may have been 
strengtliened ; but as for patience, I am at tbc 
end of my tether. To see you, to hear you, 
and to leave you is more than flesh and blood 
can stand. Hester, you are superb ! a thousand 
times more beautiful, sweeter, and nobler ihaa 
of old’- 

He approached her with kindling eyes; hut 
she drew back smiling, v/ith finger on her lip. 

‘ I hear Mrs Driiinmond’s footsteps, Jack — the 
dear woman means me to hear them! Stop, I 
will introduce you to her, and exiTain, as I will 
explain to Lady Hortli wick later. One point at 
least I’ll yield. Your blessed coming shall end 
this masquerade.’ 


I 
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f ar ch itect iiral , gl ories of classic 
antiquity depended upon two 
special advantages that came to 
the aid of , the artist’s genius and 
the skill of the constructor. These 
were superior climate imd super- 
excellent material. Were it not for the per- 
fection of their marbles, it is questionable if even 
the fine climate of the Mediterranean would have 
stimulated the architects of Greece and Eome to 
create almost imperishable constructions, to be 
objects of admiration and attempted imitation 
in our own day ; and it remains <a curious fact 
that we have still to turn to the quarries of 
classic times for our statuary marble, while 
only Greece can yet supply the finest marbles 
for , constructive purposes. These various marbles 
have recently taken a new lease of life as objects 


of public favour ; and a short notice of theix*- 
character and the inanncr of their resuscitation 
may interest tlie general reader, fi^eeing they are 
now being developed on a modem scale by an 
English company. 

During the fifteen hundred years tliat 
followed the destruction of Greek independence 
art-cultiu’e virtually disappeared from the land. 
It requires security as well as leisure to permit, 
the vigorous growth of any art except that of 
■war; and strange to say, that while Los Amhes' - 
of Spain were patrons alike of art and learning, 
and saved much of the science and many of the 
literaiy mastei-pieces of classic times from de- 
struction, the ‘unspeakable Turk’ seems to have 
had too much of the Tartar in his composition, 
or been too hmy with the scimitar,; to have 
encouraged any arts but those that' pandered to 
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gradnally increasing luxury and sclf-indulgeuce 
auiongst tlie governing class. lu any case, we 
have not in Turkey from ancient days such 
masterpieces of architectural work of its class as 
the Alhambra, nor can we find there the delicate 
marble traceries tluit abound amongst the Moorish 
houses of northern Africa. 

The famous marble quarries of the Pentelikon, 
near Athens, reiiuiined consequently undisturbed 
and silent until this century, when after the 
crowning of the first King of Greece the erec- 
tion of a royal palace again called attention to 
the national wealth in tlie finest of stone. The 
road to the foot of the Penteli hills was re- 
opened, the bridges repaired, and a large quantity 
of the famous old marble employed in the con- 
struction of a new Athens. 

It was wisely decided that the old Greek quarries 
should remain untouched, so that we have clear 
evidence of the mode of working these in classic 
times. According to a recent Gennaii authority : 
‘Although the layers are not liorizontal, but are 
dipping inwards, the blocks have all been cut 
and removed by wedges- horizontally to the 
vertical smoothly- chiselled walls. The quarries 
form therefore a series of gallery-like right-angle 
stone chambers, from which perfectly regular 
paralklepipedic stone blocks of every size, even 
to the largest, were taken, as the thickness of 
the layers luid not to be considered in this 
manner of extraction.’ As the modern system 
is, however, ^ to prevent diagonal stratification, 
and also to avoid the more readily weathered 
seams of mica shale, the marble is preferably 
quarried from its natural layer. This Pentelikon 
marble forms a great part of the ranges, and, 
furtunately, the upper portion. The lower part 
up to five hundred and fifty feet is limestone in 
transition ; hut thence up to eleven hundred 
feet it is pure marble ; the estimate being that 
there still remain two thousand million tons of 
pure wliite marble and six hundred million tons 
of white marble with blue veins. A railway 
has now been coustructed to the foot of the range, 
to meet the. inclined plane that carries the blocks 
down, from the quarries, so this fine stone, from 
which the Parthenon at Athens was built two 
thousand four hiindrecl years ago, can be delivered 
at a cheap rate throughout Europe. Seeing that 
the .so-called Elgin Marbles, obtained by Lord 
Elgin from the Parthenon, were made from this 
marble, it may readily be credited when asserted 
by an ..authority that the Pantelikon marble is 
harder, has, a hner grain, and is in every respect 
superior to., the Oarrara marble. Its purity and 
beauty muBt.be. seen to. be appreciated, 

But, whilst this pure- white marble may be 
. accepted as the Idug,, of biiilding stones, as well 
the most perfect for statuary, there are many 
'ither marbles much, better suited for use in this 
country, where the main employment must con- 
tiime to be in ornamental work inside. There 


alone such a valuable aud beautiful stone can be 
usefully employed in our treacherous climate, aud 
within range of our reckless consumption of coal. 
The more or less characterless marbles that have 
been introduced from the Peninsula and elsewhere 
have not proved generally attractive, and for 
black marble only a limited outlet can be found. 
Even that has become still more limited under 
the recent wise impetus for brigbler and gayer 
interiors in our sufficientl}" dull land. So that 
although Greece also supplies a fine black stone, 
she is more likely to be noted amongst us for 
the richer-toned .stones that were also famous of 
old. The Peloponnesus not only supplies white, 
black, and yellow marbles, but the beautiful 
liosso-Antico^ as if streaked with blood and fire 
ill a broad belt ; the Verdi- Antico come.s from 
one of the i.slands, with other beautiful mottled 
varieties, each with its own admirers and its 
own special suitability. 

By-and-by our architects will no doubt acquire 
more .skill in the handling of these fine stones, 
and learn to design our public halls where it 
will be uunecevssary to have the electric light 
at midday in order to see the costly decora- 
tions! The ‘dim religious light’ on the marble 
floors of the East is only suitable for the laml 
of tlie sun, not for the kaleidoscopic cloud- 
land under which we dwell, and where every ray 
of natural light should usually be encouraged 
to the utmost. Now that marble can be, and 
is, cut into veneers with almost the ease of 
hardwood, we should see this most perfect of 
stones in fine sheets taking the place of tile- 
•work, and reflecting the light from many a 
now dingy lobby or more pretentious entrance- 
way. In place of carrying off the treasures of 
classic Greece in marble, let us carry off the 
crude material, aud learn to handle it artistically 
to suit our own special northern aud modem 
conditions. We see it mainly now where it is 
wholly out of place, reflecting the heat and light 
amongst evil-smelling fish, where a slate slab is 
every way superior. 

Perfect architecture requires perfect niateriah, 
and these are both found in Greece. The im-, 
portation of the materials, and a more scientific 
study of their application, will do much to raise 
the style of our own mongrel productions. 
Replicas of the Parthenon, simple as it seems, 
have been a failure owing to ignorance of the 
graduation of the pillars to meet the distance 
from the eye and the point of sight of the 
ordinary onlooker. The Greeks neither drew a 
lofty frieze on the flat, nor placed choice stones 
in a dimly lighted cellar. They have taught us 
how to use materials appropriately if we wdll 
only take the jilain lessons of the classic times j 
and now that an English com|>any has under- 
taken tlie exploitation of this famous clas.sic 
industry, new materials will be in the hands of 
our architects for intelligent application. 
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A S O P F O II A S A U R I A N. 

By Captain B. K. H. Chapman. 



HAT cigar-case/ said Colonel Phiggerj 
addressing tlie company in the 
smoking-room of tlie Rov’'ers’ Club, 
and handing round for inspection 
t]je receptacle from which he had 
jnst extracted an enormous Trichi- 
nopoli cheroot, ‘commonidace as it looks, has a 
curious history. Perhaps you would like to hear 
hV 

The. coIouePs cigar-case Avas of crocodile skin, 
edged, with silver; and its flaps were decorated 
each with a small circular silver plate, one 
engraved with the owner’s crest, the other bearing 
the inscription ‘Kaimanpore, IS— b 

The spokesman, confident in his popularity as 
a raconteur^ settled himself comfortably in his arm- 
chair, emitted from his lips; a cloud of pungent 
smoke, and, without awaiting an invitation to 
commence, plunged forthwith into the following 
recital ; 

^Some five-and- twenty years ago, I, a young 
subaltern, was serving on detacliment at Kerani, 
a lonely frontier post on the edge of the Shorwar 
desert. Betachment-duty on the frontier, involv- 
ing as it did banishment for a year from the 
pleasures of society, was not popular with our 
fellows; and before I left headquarters many 
of my brother-officers commiserated me on the 
hardship of my fate in being sent into exile. 
Nevertheless, I spent at Eeraui some of the 
hiippiest days of my life. The place was a 
sportsman’s paradise. 

‘ In tlie cold-weather season the surroiinding 
country teemed with small game. The jheels 
(tanks) abounded with duck, teal, and snipe, and 
in the iiehls of young crops were swarms of quail. 
Flocks of geese, uttering their discordant cries, 
would pass high overhead in kite-shaped pro- 
cession, though they seldom ventured within shot. 
Armies of cookn (demoiselle crane), their serried 
phalanxes glinting and flashing in the sunlight, 
could frequently be seen wheeling and soaring in 
the air, performing with military precision a series 
of graceful manceuvres. Farther alield were to 
be found bustard, black partridge, and the 

beautiful imperial grouse. Were 1 to tell you of 
some of the splendid hags we made, your mouths 
would W'ater with envy, and you would hardly 
believe me. But I am wandering from my 
subject. You must pardon an old sportsman, 
carried away by recollections of days and scenes 
never, alas 1 to return, 

* Forty miles from Kerani was a large village 
named Kaiinanpore, regarding which the following 
story was related to me by my shikari, Ball 
Mohammed, a native of those parts. 

‘In 1857, a Moluiinmedau saint, famed for his 


piety and for his hatred of the infidels, visited 
Kaiinanpore with the object of inciting his co- 
religionists to join in the great rebellion ; but the 
villagers, in onler to gain favour witli the English, 
slew the emissary of sedition, and cast his body 
into a tank. No sooner had the body of the 
murdered man sunk below the surface than the 
■waters of the tank miraculously dried up, leaving 
no vestige of the corpse. From that day the 
curse of Allah had been upon Kaiinanpore. 
From the failure of the water - supply re- 
sulted a famine, in the course of which uiany 
families perished of hunger or thirst, and the 
survivors lied to another district. In the follow- 
ing monsoon — rainy season— the exiled vil- 
lagers, hearing that the tank at Kaiinanpore was 
once more filled with w%'iter, returned to their 
homes, and were surprised to find, under a feeiniU 
tree, near the margin of the tank, a newly-built 
Mohammedan tomb. An aged peer (holy man) 
introduced himself to them as the guardian of 
the shrine, averring that he bad been deputed by 
the Propliet to keep watch and ward over the 
remains of the blessed martyr, Moiilah Bux., who 
Iiad fallen a victim to their treachery. The imr 
informed them further that Allali, thuugli gra- 
ciously permitting them to reside in their former 
habitations, had decreed that they and their de- 
scendants should cherish and foster a crocodile 
indued with immortality, and destined to abide 
in the tank as an eternal memento of the sacri- 
legious crime committed by the inhabiknts of 
Kaimanpore. 

‘“Behold!” continued the peer, blowing a shrill 
blast on a horn, “the Lord of the Lagoon reveals 
himself.” 

‘ Ere the sound of the note had died away there 
was a violent undulation in the water, a' dark, 
ponderous body churned Us way heavily through 
the weeds, and the long head of an enormous 
saurian, with small vicious eyes and mighty jaws 
furnished with rows of serrated teulli, was pro- 
truded above the surface. The coBScienec-stiuckeu 
villagers, appalled by the sight of this terrible 
a]pparition, fcdl Hat on their faces on the ground, 
where they lay trembling with ap)prehension lest 
some of them should be sacrificed then and there 
to appease the wrath of the oflended deity. They 
^vere reassured by the peerk informing them that 
the Lord of the Lagoon preferred the flesh of 
goats to that of liumaii beings, and that, so long 
as they should keep him well supplied with , lii^ 
favourite food he \vould exact no further tributOi. 

‘As there w'as excellent shooting to be bad in 
the country about Kaimanpore, I resolved to 
spend my Christmas leave there, and my friend 
Spencer of the Sappers promised to accompany 
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• Practical jokes! You old blackguard re- 
nted Spencer angrily. you call feeding 

it Ugly beast Avitli ducks a practical joke ? 
le pleasantry, if such it is intended to be, is 
17 ill-timed, and I advise yon not to repeat it. 
off out of this !” he continued, as the peer made 
response, “or I’ll hasten your movements, 
the Lord of the Lagoon doesn’t make himself 
irce too I’ll give him a dose tliat’ll spoil his 
^^estion for a month of Sundays;” saying which 
reached lor his gun. 

‘The ptvjr, by a rapid signal with his arm, 
used the crocodile to sink out of sight,’ and thou 
‘ode away muitering curses on the impious 
ivghi who had dared to insult one of the 
ithfuh 

‘ Lall lilohammed, who had witnessed this scene, 
w came forward, with a terrified expression on 
face, and earnestly begged us to apologise to 
e and to make the customary offering to 
e Lord of the Lagoon, lest some calamity sliouhl 
fall us. The sh'ihtr% like all his fellow-country- 
m, stood in abject dread of the peer, and 
lieved the crocodile was an evil spirit sent by 
)d to avenge the deatli of the martyred Moulah 
IX. The poor ftdlow, with tears in his eyes, 
iplored us to conciliate the peer by buying a 
at from him, adding naively that the Lord of 
e Lagoon preferred animals selected from the 
)ck of the holy man. 

‘ Here then was the key to tlm mystery ! That 
iconscionable scoundrel the peer was enriching 
mself by playing on tbe ci'edulity and ignorance 
the villagers. lie was an impostor of the 
lepest dye, who, in the furtherance of his own 
rdid schemes, was blasphemously pretending to 
i an instrument of the Almighty. 

‘ In the midst of our conversation with the 
ihari we were suddenly startled by liearing tbe 
ud piercing scream of a woman in mortal 
;ony. Seizing our guns and running in the 
recti on of the sound, we saw a crowd of bathers 
rambling hurriedly up the steps of the batbiug 
tdf, tumbling over one another in their fright, 
ulf in, half out of the water, clutching tles- 
u'ately at the slippery steps, was a young woman 
ith the blood streaming from her leg, which had 
sen snapped off just above the knee by the 
‘ocodile. How we wished then that we had 
xeded to the peer’s request 1 Little had we 
ispected that the price of our refusal would be 
human life I 

‘A crimson, rippling circle on the surface of 
le water show^ed where the monster had disap- 
mred. Having carried the unconscious victim to 
31 ' home, and assisted in binding up the injured 
mb, we sallied forth to wreak revenge on the 
Orel of the Lagoon. Loading our guns with ball, 
e paraded the banks of the tank the whole 
!ternoo2i, in vain hopes of getting a shot at his 
irdship. When at last, tired and dispirited, we 
toned to our encampment we were met by the 
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2 mr^ who asked, wifcli a covert f^neor, whetlicr we 
had had a successful afveniijon^s sport. I was 
about to retort angrily wlien Spencer, seized with 
a sudden inspiration, restrained me, saying : 

Don't let him see that you are annoyed, I’ve 
just thought of a plan by which I tliiiik I 
shall be able to turn the tables on him in an 
eminently practical and satisfactory manner. 
Eenieinber tliat I belong to tlie scientific corps, 
a part of wliose business it is to destroy obstacles. 
The particular obstacle now in my mind’s eye is 
the Lord of tlie Lagoon.” 

d Addressing the holy man, lie said in dulcet 
tones: desire, 0 imr! to apologise humbly 

for my rudeness to you this moriiiiig ; and I trast 
tliat you may find it in your heart to pardon me 
for forgetting the respect due to , age and piety. 
Verily, I liave sinned ; but, believe me, I am 
repentant. Fain would I, too, make amends for 
having spoken disparagingly of your sacred charge, 
the Lord of tlie Lagoon, for liaving doubted liis 
immortality, for having .souglit after his destruc- 
tion. Now know I that he is indeed immortal; 
and have not I Iiad convincing proof of the truth 
of your words tliat he is ready to anger ? I am 
anxious to appease his lordship’s displeasure, and 
to avert, if possible, the calamity^ that may befall 
me in conserpieiice of my imprudent speech 
and action. Tell me, I beseech you, 0 jjeerf if 
it be not too late, \vhetlier there are any iiieans 
by 'which T may atone for the sacrilege of which, 
alas 1 I have been guilty.” 

*‘Atou liar^e spoken well, young man !” answered 
the peer in tones of grave approval. ‘'Eepcmtance 
comes never too late. The Lord of the Lagoon 
IS hungry still. Feed him, and your sias .shail be 
forgiven. In my fold is a goat, plump and tender, 
tlio (diosen one of the flock, whose price is only 
twenty rnpee.s. .Buy liim, and offer him as a saeri- 
fiee to the Lord of the Lagoon. Thins, 0 youth ! 
can you make fitting atonement for your' indis- 
cretion. I have spoken.” 

‘“Eight you are, old cock! It’s a deal,” said 
Spencer, dedighted at finding the bait so easily ' 
swallowed ; and, lapsing irreverently into hi.s 
ordinary commonplace style of conversati<m, 
“here are the dibs. Hand over the hakri (goat) 
to Lall Mohammed, and I’ll let you know when 
the feast is ready.” 

‘ Accompanied by the shiJeariy the peeTy pouching 
the coiuB wifcli business-like pt’ompfcifcude, departed, 
chuckling at the success of his negotiations with 
the infideds. 

‘J^feanwhile Spencer filled a soda-water bottle 
with gunpowder, and inserted tlierciii a slow fuse 
attached to the cork. After the goat had been 
slain and cut up, and Lall Mohammed had been 
despatched to summon the pceTy the soda-water 
bottle was wrapjied round with lay-ers of flesh, 
tlie whole being secured by string, and a small 
aperture left through which to light the fuse. 
‘“IsnT that a daintj^ dish to set before a 
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king?” .“^ang Spencer Idilliely while putting the 
finishing-touches to his infernal miudiine. “Ihn 
sorry I haven’t a turkey and a plum-pudding to 
offer to his lordship for his Christmas dinner,” 
he continued ; “but as those commodities are not 
fco be had at Kaimanpore I have devised a sub- 
stitute wherewith to tickle his noble palate. If 
the scaly varmint i.s sufFering from depression of 
spirits I guess this morsel will rouse him up, 
elevate hinu make him feel rather above himself. 
What do you think, Plugger? ” 

‘ “ I think,” replied T, “ that his Iord.ship stands 
an excellent chance of being transported sky- 
wards, and I wish him joy of liis aerial voyage. 
If 3 ’'oiir scientific operations be attended with the 
success they deserve, jmu ought fco be rewarded 
with a Y.C. at least.’ 

‘“ Virtue will be its own reward,” returned my 
friend sententiously. “ Meanwhile, tell the to 
summon the guest of the evening ! ” 

‘ is ready), shouted 

I to the h(.ily man, wlio, surrounded by a croxvd 
of villagers, was .standing at a little distance from 
our encampment, awaiting the signal to approach. 
At the first blast of the horn the Lord of the 
Lagoon apjpeared clo.se to the bank, and thrust 
his hideous mout out of the water. Then the 
fun commenced. 

‘ Tlie meal ■ was .served in course.^. First the 
head of the slaughtered goat, and then, in quick 
succession, the shoulders,, quarter.?, and leg.s dis- 
appeared like magic down the capaciou.s maw of 
the hungry saurian. Still the Lord of the Lagoon, 
like Oliver Twi.st, msked for more, 

‘“His lordship has a fine healthy appetite,” 
remarked Spencer afiably to the peer. “It rejoices 
my heart to see him enjoy his meal with siidi 
evident relish. I have re.served for his des.?ert a 
.special delicacy, prepared by my own hands, which, 
if 1 mistake not, will fill him to 
‘“Your generosity, young man,” said the peer 
courteously, “exceeds tliat of ITatim Tai. May 
your shadow never grow Ic.ss 1 ” 

‘Spencer, returning into his tent, and applying 
a match to the fuse in the .soda-'uuiter bottle/ ran 
to the edge of the tank and threw the innocent- 
looking junk of meat fair and square into the 
jaws of the crocodile. 

‘ “ Bun for your lives ! Eim for your lives I 
The devil is coming out of the water I ” I shouted 
to the a.ssembled villagers, who tarried not to 
verify the accuracy of my statement, but fled 
panic-stricken in every direction. 

‘Spencer and I had just gained the shelter’ of 
a .small knoll when there was a tremendous 
explosion, a yawning rift was opened in the', 
bosom of the water, and the air was filled with l 
fragments of crocodile. 

‘ riie spell 'wa.? broken ; the reign of the pe&r 
was ^at an end After the tragic death of Ub 
protc'g4 the holy man left Kaimanpore, never to 
return. "Whither he went and what became of 
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])iiu 110 one knows. Brown babies now gambol 
fearlessly among the shallows of tlie tank, where 
formerly to venture was certain death. To this 
(lay the villagers speak with reverential awe of 
the miracle worked by the javeer (Royal jEnghieer) 
saM), who slew the Lord of the Lagoon and thus 


caused the curse of Allah to be removed from 
Eaimanpore. 

‘From a piece of his lordship’s hide were made 
two cigar cases, one you see before you, the other 
is in the possession of General Sir Jabez Spencer, 
K.C.B., R.E.’ 


ELBOTRIOITT FOR TOAVING-WORK 

By J. E, Whitby. 



3HE revolution which electricity has 
brought about follows its course, 
and there is no doubt will end by 
transforming all means of transport. 
The horse has almost entirely dis- 
appeared from our tram wa}'’ service, 
is threatened with banishment from our streets, 
and is now to be superseded on our towing'paths. 
While there are many who will regret the doom 
falling on ‘the friend of man,’ and who may sigli 
over the probable loss of picturcscpieness, there 
are few who do not recognise the enormous advan- 
tag(3.s gained by the use of the new motive-power ; 
and it is this universal recognition of its enor- 
mous utility that will make its general adoption 
only a question of lime. 

The electric traction-engine for can ah work has 
been for some little time attracting the attention 
not only of specialists, but indeed of the ordinary 
public. Since 1893 many experiments have been 
made with sucli macluiies for towing purposes, 
and with so great a success tliat in Fnqnce, 
where the system of Ah Deiieile, of Paris, lias 
been in use for more than a year, towing by this 
means is to be extended for yet another fifty 
miles. Germany has been carefully studying the 
question of electric-traction on canals by means of 
a rack-railway running along the hanks ; and 
Belgium is about to inaugurate the system on the 
Canal <Iu Charleroi, in the neighbourhood of 
Brussels, wliicli will, it is hoped, be in working 
order during the summer of the present year. 
The system proposed, however, has not the 
simplicity of that in use in the Department dii 
Nord, France, where rails are dispensed with (a 
small dynamo being placed in the body of the 
tractor), and the pathway left free, consequently, 
for the use of pedestrians and vehicles. This 
method, which allows the machine the greatest 
liberty' of movement, instead of destroying the 
surface of the road — as the feet of horses are 
-bound to do, especially in bad weather— actually 
•benefits, it j as the wheels act as rollers, trans- 
forming, the way into a cycling-path fit for the 
•luosfc fastidious of riders ; while its picturesque 
aspect is in no way changed. The machines work 
with the greatest possible ease along the banks, 
and are manceuvred with facility; they easily 
avoid obstacles, increase or retard their speed at 


a touch, and do their work with twice the speed 
of a horse. They, moreover, move silentl 3 ^ 

The Belgian plan exhibits one marked char- 
acteristic— it will have only one generating electric 
station, which null serve not only to supply tie 
necessary motivo-p(.)wer to the traction-engine, but 
will enable electric-liglit to be supplied to any 
neighbouring village or even luunlet, at as mode- 
rate a price as that enjoyed by large towns. The 
in.stallation of the Charleroi Canal electric-traction 
is directed by M. Leon Gerard, late of the Brussels 
Univer.sity, whose studies have been principally 
directed to tlie transmission of this force at long 
distances. The route taken by the engine is to 
be about thirty miles, tboiigli we may confidently 
expect tliat in time the entire service of canal 
haulage will be worked Ijy this particular motive- 
power. The engine has three wheels, the two back 
ones being the motive wheels. The front one of 
this tricycle is the guiding wdiecd, wdiich is man- 
muvred from behind by a driver ensconced in a 
covered shelter, wdiicli contains the starting and 
directing apparatus, the break, and the drag. The 
traction-cable is attached to the framework of the 
carriage, and draws bj^ means of two trolleys 
running on wire the electric force from the aerial 
line 'which, .supported on wooden posts, is placed 
along the canal banks. It is, in fact, practically 
the same as the overhead sy.slem in use for 
tramways in many large towns. The tow-line 
is fixed laterally to the framework of the 
engine. , 


TO ME YOUE HEART IS MUTE. 

To me your heart iw mute ; all pleading words, 

All passionate prayers of mine are breathed in vain; 
I have no po\ver to make its silent chords 
Tremble witli exquisite joy or tender pain. 

Yet, soon or late, Life’s paths for you will change, 

As if liy witchery, to enchanted ways ; 

A wondrous radiance, new and sweet and strange, 
Will cast its subtle glamour o’er the days. , 

It may be when the year is growing old, 

, Or at the time that purple violets blow; 

It may be ’mid tije summer’s green and gold, 

Or when the blossoms sleep beneath the snow— 

The Erinee -wiil come, and with his magic key 
Unlock your heart and set its music free. 

E. Mathesok. 


' Printed and Published hy W. & K. Chambers, Limited, 47 Paternoster Row, LohdoH *, and Bdihbxjr(5E, ' 
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THE SPIEIT OF OIJR : SOLDIERS HFDEE FIRE. 

By Walter J. Mathahs, F.Il.G.Sv Autlior of Gomrcides All and JaoJc Ahoy, ' 


They close4 full fast on every side. 

No slacsknes.s, there was found; 

And many a galhmt gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 

■ ;|0 runs tlie ballad of ‘Clievy Obase 
I and the old fighting ardour, the 
; stubborn stand against tremendous 
odds, and the grim determination to 

i get what they, go for characterise 

our British , soldiers in the battles 
of to-day. Writers in the Spectator and other 
papers may argue with all their literary logic on 
the diminished rishs ill modern warfare through 
the introduction of gunpowder, and , tell , iis\ that 
it takes a ton of lead to kill a man ; yet, 
when facing facts in a stiff fight with . a de- 
lermined enemy armed with Mauser rifles, and 
batteried witli Creusot guns, , every man will have ' 
a haunting feeling that one little roiiiKled bit of 
the ton of lead or a , ragged shred of sliell has 
a -remarkably good cliance of coming his way 
and finding a billet somewhere , inside his tunic, 
lie knows his danger aiid can calculate his risks 
— not .at the distance of six thousand miles, but 
at the close range of .fiv’^e hundred or, a thousand 
yards, less or more. 

How does lie behave then ? Whdt is the spirit , 
of the man when he takes his life in his hand, 
and springs forward into , a storm of shot and 
shell which at any moment may help him to 
find his fate ? What is his mettle when he is 
cooped up in a beleaguered .camp, or to>vn, with 
the roar of artillery and the .rattle of musketry 
sounding around him night and day ? The present 
war answers these questions to. the .satisfaction of 
our national expectations and to Urn honour of 
our soldiers engaged. Officers and men are acting 
with the grit and go and sturdiness of our island 
breed, ^ Every time we turn to a telegram from 
Mafeking w'e expect to read .something like' this 
from Colonel Baden-Po^vell ; ^All well here. Every- 
thing going merrily, , Tremendous cannonade 'from 
the other side yesterday. One mule killed, several 
No. 116. -^VoL. nx [AUmghts 


people wounded. Made a sortie this, morning; 
drove the enemy back. Gan hold our own; and 
mean to, till the last,’ Bemeihher, too, that this 
kind of message comes from men who are under 
the double danger of fever and fire. The, spirit 
i of, it is, all that \ve could' wish ; and we ^ee that 
the courage of the* British soldier is of the same 
^ stuff as in the olden time, whatever %ve may think 
i of his cunning in comparison with his present foe. 

; It needs the highest qiialities of pluck and endur- 
I ance, to stand the raking fire of, a siege-guu and 
a battery of seven field r guns cohtinnallv'- pound- 
; ing an invested town like Mafekiiig ; and these 
; qualities are there, from the coniuiauding officer 
to the drummer- boyR 

All along the line of this strenuous campaign 
the story is the .same. Gises of cowardice are 
! itnheqrd of, except from the reports of the enemy; 
and these may be taken , for what they ‘ are Worth. 
Xoubtless, with so many Iresli . and , untried men 
in oiir ranks,, the first, rush, of bullets through 
the air may send a shiver of fear through fhem-*- 
for, after all, Tommy is , a man of like ietdings 
wfitli the rest of us ; but they, still go on,, and put 
the business of the hour through with all the 
weight and dash of theii* manhood. , Evmu wXiere 
the first fright is for a moment .oi'er mastering, they 
still manage to pull themselves together,,' and 'vvbr'k 
to the front, as in the case of a trooper who w^as 
halting in a, spasm of dread, and said, in answer 
to the major’s question, ^Why don’t “ you gm on?’ 
‘Can’t, sir; ^my feelings won’t Xet ine:.' t would if 
I could ; hut that^s just it,’ Almost immediately 
alter that speech a Mauser, bullet came by, taking 
a>yay a part Of his lip qnct moustache; and, a few 
minutes . later the major saw him forging to the 
front, crying,’ < Where' are the beggars?' jAt me 
get at. them;; .and in. the, front he kept'iill tlie 
fight was done. ' ' 

At Mpdder Biyer seyeii thousand’ of our. men 
advanced against" eleimn thousand of the ^earniiiy 
across a ivide level plain, without iind 

destitute of food and’watei', and fdughfe from’ sun- 
lleservecL] ^ ‘ ' Feb.17, 1900. " 
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rise to sunset under the fierce rays of an African 
sun. There is no record of cowardice, but a con- 
tinuous tale of marching and fighting with the 
steadiness of men on parade. The firing from 
the opposite side is represented as making one 
tremendous roar like the explosion of a count- 
less number of crackers. The plain was swept 
throughout its whole extent by a steady stream 
of the enemy’s bullets. Hot a man who set foot 
on it was at any moment out of range. Every 
man and horse became an immediate mark for i 
the enemy. Here and there our men found 
shelter behind some rising ground ; but in the 
main they stood absolutely exposed to the firing j 
of a foe sheltered by trenches. The fire was 
terrific throiighout the day. In the face of it 
two dozen men, headed by Colonel Codrington 
and Captain Fielding of the 1st Coldstreams, with 
Captain Seiheim of the Queensland Permanent 
Force, forded the river on the right without 
iliiicliing, whilst a Hotchkiss was belching out 
its rain of death. The Argyll and Sutlierlandshire 
Highlanders, with the Northumberland Fusiliers, 
crossed the river under similar conditions, and 
with the same resolute will, to dislodge the 
enemy. Keep in mind tliat most of these men 
marched with legs blistered through lying in the 
sun I that they had started without breakfast, and I 
were without a drop of water to quench the in- i 
tolerable thirst which must have been upon them, 
and you will be compelled to admit that they 
behaved, as Lord l^lethuen suggests, in a manner 
worthy of the best traditions of our British army 
and our British race. The spirit of the past is 
our power to-day, and the enervating influence 
of a long peace and the absence of deadly 
struggle on the battlefield with an equal foe 
has not degenerated our islanders. From whatso- 
ever part of the Empire they may come, they will 
fight for the Hag which has brought them their 
freedom, and which, as long as it floats, is the 
pledge of its advance and endurance. 

From letters received from both privates and 
officers we shall always get a better view of the 
actualities of battle and the behaviour of our 
men than from despatches or newspaper tele- 
grams. The writers pen their words from their 
own experiences, and tell a practically unvarnished 
tiale to their friends at home. Such letters, 
often piithetic with their story of pain, telling of 
suEerings of marching, hunger, sleeplessness, are 
also alive with the alert spirit of men who, 
’Vi?hilst they are conscious of their danger, are 
nevertheless ready to make merry over the difii- 
■ culto and, privations of the situation. You hear 
of i foothali and cricket matches carried on in. 
such a place ■ as; LadysmitH, with shells and 
.bullets flying overhead.^ Probably they are 
. not IB absolute danger when they do this ; but 
that they^ enter into these gwos at such times 
oii|^ men^, and ^t^t they are 
hot jjepressed by their situatidn” nor afraid of 


the ring of fire which gathers closer and closer 
about them. As far as we have seen, these letters 
make the best of things under the hardest con- 
ditions, and evince a determination to go straight 
on till the thing which has to be done is done, 
and done w’ell. 

Among the personal narratives which came home 
after the battle of Elandslaagte was that of a pri- 
vate soldier in the Gordon Highlanders. This 
soldier, who is quite a young fellow’’, described in a 
letter to his widowed mother howq with the rest 
of his regiment, he came wdthin the fire-zone, and 
how at a distance of eleven hundred yards he -was 
hit in the leg. As he was not knocked out, he 
struggled on ; but he soon came into a perfect 
hiuTicaiie of bullets. In his own w’ords, they fell 
‘like hailstones.’ Struck not by one but by three 
other bullets, he. collapsed ; and, taking out his 
pipe, consoled him.self with a .smoke pending the 
arrival of the ambulance. "When he w-as taken to 
the hospital it w'as found that he had four bullets 
ill his left leg and two in the right. Another 
bullet had pierced his helmet, and another cut 
off a piece of skin ; while no fewer tlian ten bad 
passed through the folds of his kilt. Only two of 
the bullets w^ere extracted ; but, despite tliis, the 
young hopeful w’rote to his mother in the best of 
spirits, expressing his confident expectation that 
he would soon be well and at the front again. 
Another soldier w'a.s sliot in the right thumb, left 
little finger, on the tip of liis ear, and under the 
chin. A. sergeant of the Eoyal ^Marines, during 
the buttle of Gras Pan, under a terrific bail of 
bullets, says it was grand to see our men so cool 
and calm. ‘ There was not a leaver in the lineJ 

Beiinet Burleigh of the Daily Telegraph has 
the same to say of the behaviour of the men on 
the Tugela. Not Eome in her palmiest days, he 
declares, possessed more devoted sons, as they 
stepped, proud to do their duty, in the face of a 
liurricane of leaden hail. Even a French news- 
paper, the Temps, paid a high tribute to the 
gallantry of the British infantry. It said that 
the inaguificent manner in which the troops 
behaved when they were suddenly exposed to 
a galling fire ought to be a lesson to those 
wdio speak disdainfully of the English ‘mer- 
cenaries ; ’ and that there are not, perhaps, in 
the whole of Europe troops who are as good as 
they. Never, indeed, in the opinion of competent 
experts, have the valour, the endurance, and the 
discipline of the British soldier been more grandly 
illustrated than in this campaign. 

Another old-fashioned feature in the present war 
is the splendid spirit of self-sacrifice and comrade- 
ship which is shown by our men on' the field. It 
has always been the boast of our people that we 
stand by one another to the last, and many of 
our best poems and paintings depict scenes and 
deeds of common brotherhood in the hour of 
danger, loss, and death ; and to-day out men are 
making diving pictures of the same kind for. the 
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comfort and inspiration of the whole nation. 
Whatever goes down in the fight, coinradeshii:) 
keeps its place. At Elandslaagte, Colonel Scott 
Chisholm, who had been fearlessly directing his 
troops through a pelting fire, was suddenly struck 
down with a bullet in his leg. The colonel 
sprang to his feet and went on; but down he 
went the second time with a wound in the groin. 
The fire about him at the time is described as 
fearful in its intensity; but nevertheless a trooper 
iKUiied Benson rushed forward, and, after some 
dilliculty, immaged to lift the colonel across his 
shoulders. The trooper then made for the nearest 
covering he could see ; but on the way another 
.sliot, jaissing through the colonel’s brain, killed 
him instantly. Benson went on, wounded him- 
self, and was at once welcomed with the cheers 
of his comrades who had seen his glorious act of 
devotion. Another case of admirable comradeship 
is seen in the action of a private soldier who 
stayed with his wounded officer (Captain Donald 
Baton ) on the veldt all through the night, and lay 
down by his side, too, covering him and giving 
him what warmth he could from his own body. 
But such instance-s, in infinitely varied forms, 
could be given without number. It is enough to 
know that still our men under fire will do the 
best for their countiy, and will .stand hy a 
comrade to the last. 

So the succession of the British spirit goes on 
with the succeeding generation.^ of our British 
soldiers. On a smaller scale — but to them us 
large and vital*— -our soldiers behave as they did at 
Albuera, where the ‘Thin Red Line,' exceedingly 
thin on that day of days, went into a four hours’ 
light, and was raked with nuisketiy so near that 
the men were a3mu.st .scorched wutli the blast of tlie 
firing, and with artillery ploughing the ranks at 
fifty yards^ i"wigo, and came out again victorious but 
more than decimated. The 3rd Buffs, who entered 
the fight with twenty -four officers and seven 
hundred and fift}^ men, had only five officers and 
thirty- five of the rank and file to answer the roll- 
call after the battle was over. It is well to re- 
member in this hour of our stress and strain what 
Soult said of the British soldier then : ‘ There is no 
beating these troops, in spite of their generals. I 
always thought them bad soldier.? (?) ; now I am 
sure of it. For I turned their right, pierced their 
centre— they were everywhere broken ; the day was 
mine, and yet they did not know it, and would 
not run/ If good soldiership in his estimation 
consisted in the ability to retire ‘in admirable 
order, ^ then give us still the men of the stamp and 
stuff of the 3rd Buffs ; and somehow from recent 
history we cheer ourselves with the belief that we 
have such men both in reserve and at the front. 

At St Pierre, said to be the mo.st crimson field of 
the Peninsular War, fourteen thousand of our men 
stood at bay with thirty- five thousand men and 
twenty-two guns against them. The 92nd High- 
landers were to the fore. Their commanding 


officer, Colonel Cameron, had ordered his men to 
dress in all their military style ; and, with their 
tartans and kilts and plumes, and their pipers play- 
ing the Highland pibrochs, they marched on up 
the hill with such force and fury that the Frencli 
general waved his sword, and his men turned to 
the right-about and retreated to their original posi- 
tion ; but on the field within one square mile lay 
five thousand men killed or wounded in the short 
space of three hours. The pluck, the dash, and 
the endurance of the 92nd had saved the situation. 
The spirit of the 92nd is still with us, as witness 
what we read the other day in the red despatch 
from Magersfontein, where the Highlanders charged 
the enemy (alas ! in vain), and leaving the. great 
heart of General Wauchope still for ever on the 
African veldt. 

At Inkerinann our troops, numbering less than 
five thousand, received and repulsed the attacks of 
forty tlionsand Russians with one liundrejl guns. 
The men had been on duty for twenty-four hours. 
Exhausted, hungry, and plunging through rain and 
fog, they faced the Russian guns with incredible 
courage. Once only in that long * private soldiers’ 
fight,’ as it has been called, was there a sign of lack 
of hope. Lieutenant Acton was ordered to attack 
the western Russian batteries on Shell Hill. The 
other officers, in the face of such a Ibrloni hope, 
declined to follow. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ if you won’t 
come I will attack with my own men. Forward, 
lads I ’ But even the men slu'auk from the gigantic 
task. Seeing this, he said, ‘Then I ’ll go by myselL’ 
That W'as enough. First one man sprang to his 
side, and said, ‘Sir, I’ll stand by you;’ then two 
more followed ; and then he, with sixty men behind 
him, charged the Russian guns and drove the 
gunners buck. Such was the style of the men all 
along our line.s on that memorable day. There were 
times when the fury and bitterness of the fight was 
so great that there was a momentary halt and pause 
in the onward movement ; but they tightened their 
belts and went on, until Inkermann was ours, and 
the immense host of the Russian army w^as driven 
back. Since Kinghike gives one entire book to 
this battle, it is easy to see that w’ithin the space 
of a brief magazine article it is impossible to give 
a full or even adequate idea of the behaviour of 
our men in tlieir separate troops on that day ; but, 
com]Daring the numbers engaged, the great results 
to us, and the fearful consetiuences to the enemy^ 
Britain had reason to be proud then and for ever 
of the men who, in the shrouding mist of a winter 
fog, fought and won the battle of Inkermann. 

Of Balaklava, and the behaviour of our men 
there, little need be said, since the facts of that day 
stand in the memory of the nation with immortal 
freshness. Let it be remembered that Sir Colin 
Campbell rode down the lines of the Highlanders, 
and said, ‘ Eomernber, there is no retreat ifoni here, 
men. You must die where you stand;’ and that 
their one- voiced shout in reply was, ‘Ay, ay, Bii" 
Colin; we’ll do that 1’ We remember, too, that in 
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the mad rush of the Liglit Brigade the camp-servers 
left their ^vork and rushed to their horses, while 
a private under arrest broke loose, picked up a 
sword, caught a horse, and went swinging into that 
fateful gallop for the gnus which has left the crash 
and thud of the ringing hoofs in the heart of the 
Empire to the present day. 

How our men behaved at Dargai, Atbara, and 
Omdurinaii all men know ; and it is the basis of 
our confidence in the crisis of the hour that our 
soldiers in the Transvaal have given manifold proofs 
by their hehaviour under fire, and in conflict with 
a brave and clever foe, that they are worthy of the 
name they bear, of the hlood which leaps in their 
veins, of the gallant souls who went before them, 
and of the nation which has called them to the 
honour of fighting in her defence. 

‘That man lies, ^ said the Duke of Wellington, 
‘ who says he never feared to die.’ The Iron Duke, 
when reminded of the many sons of the nobility 
in his regiments, wdth fine fingers and delicate faces, 
remarked, ‘Yesj but the pui>pies fight well’ This 
agrees with what was remarked of the graduates 
and undergraduates of Yale University in the 
American Civil Wvlv. Men of gentle birth and 
delicate build, though never under fire before, 
would stand a hotter fire without flinching than 


robuster men of heavier weight and tougher fibre. 
Marshal Montluc, of the French army, acknowledged 
that he had been often overcome with fear in battle, 
but recovered his self-possession after prayer. A 
man in the army of the Potomac 'was asked if he 
had ever prayed. He replied that he helieved ‘ that 
every man of us did wiien we w’ent into action,’ 
What the ultimate lessons of this war may be 
remain to be seen ; but already the higher virtues 
of self-sacrifice, consideration for others, and regard 
for the common welfare have awakened into desir- 
able activity ; and our soldiers, by their behaviour 
on the field as combatants and comrades, have 
shown themselves deserving of all the honour and 
the justice which the nation can give them. If the 
present conflict leads to a deeper consideration of 
the character and conditions of the private soldier, 
Avith a desire to uplift and improve him, it will not 
have been in vain. Knowing, as I did, many of 
the men who lie at Elandslaagte, Modder River, 
and Magersfontein, I am constrained to repeat what 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts said to me before 
sailing for South Africa : ‘ If our people knew’ our 
soldier as he really is, and w’ould not judge the 
army by a few’ bad specimens wdiich here and there 
may be seen in it, they w’ould do more to help us 
in trying to keep him sober, steady, and manly,’ 


OF EOYAL BLOOD. 

A STOP.Y OF THE SEOFvET SERVICE. 

CHArTER XII. -—A DESPATCH FROM DOWXTIHG STREET. 


■ T noon that same day I w’as stand- 
ing at the window’ of Sir tTohn’s 
private room at the Legation, look- 
ing moodily out upon the w’ide, 
handsome Rue de la Loi, that long, 
straight thoroughfare wdiich runs 
up to the Park, wherein the recent International 
Exhibition W’as held, and, w’here its imposing 
buildings still stand. It “was a big browm room, 
well carpeted, and lined wdth books— a room 
wdierein many a consultation liad taken place 
regarding .England’s policy towards the Powers. 
The Legation, is a corner building, its front facing 
upon a courtyard in the Rue de Spa, and its rear 
overlooking the main thoroughfare, up 'which the 
- electric trams continually pass. 

...Graves, the foreign-service messenger, had ar- 
rived from London, and the despatch-bos; he had 
‘ brought stood unopened upon Sir John’s table. 
'I had given the formal receipt for it, and Graves 
'was Ipnching after, bis journey. The ambassador 
/alone held the key, and be was down at the 
Ministry of Foreign. Aflairs. The messenger had 
announced that .the despatches 'U’ere of import- 
ance ; therefore 1 bad sent word to the chief by 
telephone of their arrival. . . - . 

. ;;A^I stood at the; window reflecting upon the 


pleasant morning I had spent in the Bois, Sir 
John suddenly entered in hot haste, and, wishing 
me good-morning, at once broke the seals and 
unlocked tlie box. Inside w'ere two envelopes. 
One w’as a plain blue one, rather bulky ; 
the other was Avliite, with a conspicuous blue 
cross upon it. Sir Jolin tore the hitter open and 
eagerly read its contents. I knew’ by its appear- 
ance that it w’as one of those private notes, 
W’ritteii by the hand of the Marquess of Maccles- 
field himself, which direct the policy of the 
greatest Empire in the 'world. The ambassador 
read it through, and as he did so sank heavily into 
his chair, his face set, his gray brow’s knit, his 
hand clenched, 

‘Nothing serious, I hope?’ I ventured to remark. 

SSerious!’ he echoed. ‘The outlook grows 
blacker every moment. Yesterday intelligence 
W’as received through our secret service in Paris 
that a great sensation lias been caused in the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs by some dis- 
covery, of what nature it could not be acciu'ately 
ascertained.’ Tiien, after a pause, the ambassador 
added, AVe, however, know too w;ell, Crawford. 
The stolen correspondence, has,, as J feared, 
reached Paris. If so, we are pow’erless. , War 
must ensue,’ 
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'Accursed tliieves!’ I ejaculated, recollecting 
how ingeniously the file of papers had been ex- 
tracted from the locked box. ‘The mystery is 
utterly witlrout solution. I ’ve tried to form 
some theory day by day, but have failed. In all 
quarters where I have made secret inquiries my 
efforts have been entirely futile. We have abso- 
lutely no clue on which to base a suspicion.’ 

'But at either the French or Russian Embassies 
they know something of it/ the ambassador said, 
resting his troubled brow upon his band in 
thonglit. Mf the correspondence lias reached 
Parish then it passed through the French Em- 
bassy. Have you kept your ears open in that 
quarter 

‘I have done all that can be done/ I answered. 
'My work, however, is not yet finished.’ 

SStiive on/ he urged impatiently. ‘ Strive on, 
night and day, Remember in tins affair not 
only is my t^ersonal honour at stake, but the 
honour of Belgium, and — what is greater to all 
of us— the honour of the Queen’s Empire. The 
mystery must be solved.’ 

I nodded, without replying. 

‘When you were in London the other day, in 
consultation with the chief, did he make any 
further explanation of the reason which first 
prompted him to send me here?’ I asked after 
a long pause. 

'No. Why?’ 

'Because/ I said, 'he alone knows more than 
we are aware. There is some reason why lie 
preserves silence upon a fact which is of greatest 
importance to ns. Indeed, it is more than likely 
that were he to relate all he knows we might 
conclude this inquiry in a few hours.’ 

‘ What do you mean?’ cried Sir John quickly, 
in a resentful tone. 'You surely do not charge 
the Marquess of Macclesfield with concealing some 
fact to the detriment of his country? This is not 
like yon, Crawford.’ 

I remembered that the mysterious death of 
poor Gordon was a secret between the Marquess 
and myself, and saw that if I pursued the topic 
further I should be obliged to make some ex- 
planation. Therefore I remained silent. 

‘ I can’t understand your reason for speaking in 
this manner/ continued the ambassador, puzzled. 
'All that is known at the Foreign Office is 
known to us. Are we not in hourly communica- 
tion with Downing Street?’ 

I admitted tliat we were, but pointed out that 
no assistance had been given us in the prosecu- 
tion of the inquiry. The despatch-box from 
which the file of papers had been stolen bad 
been returned, and was in a cux>board opposite 
where I stood. 

'They rely entirely upon us, Crawford/ the 
Minister replied, 'I am not satisfied. We are 
not suiikiently active in the matter/ 

This observation angered me. Since the theft 
had become known I had left no stone unturned 


to fathom the mystery. I had, by constantly 
seeking the society of the French and Russian 
attaches, personal friends of mine and rather good 
fellows, learned a good deal of the undercurrents 
in progress, yet no word had been dropped to 
cause me to suspect that they were in the secret 
of the tlieft. 

In a Continental capital there are many mys- 
terious Avays by wdiicii the shrewd diplomatist 
can ascertain what is in the wind ; and as that 
had been part of my duty for the past five years, 
I Avas pretty Avell versed in the art of learning 
our opponents’ business. 

'I own myself baffled in this matter,’ I an- 
sAvered quietly. 'Nevertheless, the course of my 
inquiries must be patient and diligent. I shall 
not fail through inactivity, I can assure you/ 

'Ah, no, Crawford 1’ he exclaimed quickly. 
‘Do not misunderstand me. I am, perhaps, too 
impatient. Work on, and remember that you are 
working to clear your country’s Iionour,’ 

Glancing at tlie other bulky packet, he tossed 
it into a drawer. Its envelope shoAved that the 
papers Avere unimportant ones, and the second 
secretary of legation Avould deal later with them. 
Again lie re-read those uneven lines of Avriting, 
scribbled by the hand that controlled England’fs 
destiny ; then, striking a vesta, he lit the de- 
spatch at tlie corner and hold it until it Avas 
consumed. The secret corre-spoiidence from the 
Marquess to the various ambassadors of the 
Queen is always destroyed immediately, as some 
of it might proA^e extremely compromising. 

I lunclied at home at my rooms, and at foiu* 
that afternoon strolled down to the Cafe Metro - 
pole, the fine, handsomely decorated place on the 
BouleAuxrd Aiispach, for there I Avas almost certain 
to meet somebody or other I kncAA’". A gootl 
many of the diplomatic circle lounge there in the 
afternoon, for of late it has lieconie the cosmo- 
politan I'endezvous of Brussels, even more so than 
the cafe of the Grand Hotel opposite. I Avas 
not disappointed, for as I entered I was hailed 
by Paul Yermoloff, the second secretary of the 
Russian Legation, a dark-moustached, good-looking 
man of forty, aa’Iio Avas sitting at one of the little 
tables smoking Avitli his colleague Gregorovitch, 
the honorary attache. 

'Ah, my dear Crawford V the first-named cried, 
extending his hand, ‘Late to-day. Do the diffi- 
culties of England require so much adjustment! 
that you cannot get down to the Boulevards at 
the usual hour?’ 

'No/ I laughed, seating myself in the third 
chair, and taking the cigarette he offered. ' Truth 
to tell, I’ve had a siesta/ . ^ 

'The British lion has been napiping/ laughed 
Gregorovitch. 

' It isn’t often he has a nap/ I said ; ' but to- 
day, with this overcast Aveatlier — phew 1’ 

'And after late hours last night, and the pretty 
Princess Melanie/ Yermoloff added. , . : ■ 
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Afc mention of Ler name I felt my face snfFiis- 
Then tlieir lynx eyes had not failed to 
notice me with her. I had no wish to be cliafFed 
about her ; but to resent it would be, I knew, to 
show my hand. 

^ Why, what about tbe Princess?-^ 1 asked, with 
affected innocence. 

* Nothing. Only she’s very beautiful,’ responded 
YermoloC 'We’ve just been speaking of ber, 
and congratulating you upon your taste,’ 

'Yes,’ I said. ‘There can be no two opinions 
regarding ber beauty. Does sbe often come to 
Brussels i" 

‘Twice a year,’ be answered. ‘But take my 
advice, my dear fellow, and don’t have very much 
to do with her/ 

‘Why 

‘Serge will tell you ; he knows her best,’ 
answered tbe Russian, wbo was at one and tbe 
same time my personal friend and my diplomatic 
enemy. 

‘Well,’ exclaimed Gregorovitcb, stroking bis 
blonde moustache with a rather foppish air, ‘ I do 
happen to know something of Her Highness, and 
■what, I know of her isn’t very creditable/ 

‘Tell me,’ I exclaimed, intensely interested. 

Tbe two men exchanged glances, the meaning 
of which I’einaiiied to me a mystery, although I 
did not fail to notice it. 

. ‘Well,’ the other answ^ered, ‘she’s rather fond 
of taking up a man for a week or so, and then 
giving him the cut direct, or else hriiiging him 
into piihiic derision. She is lovely ; hut, a royalty 
as she is, she is aware of tlie exact estimate of 
her beauty. By tbe Yirgin ! Wh}^ there isn’t 
a prouder -woman in the whole of the Courts 
of Europe than M61anie of Ilai^sburg.’ 

Y^iat lie alleged might be true, but I certainly 
bad found her the very reverse of proud. 

‘I don’t think there’s much fear that she ’ll 
take me up/ I laughed lightlj^ ‘Men in the 
diplomatic circle are too small a fry.’ 

‘Ah, no; you’re mistaken/ Gregorovitch said. 
‘There was an incident in Berlin when I was 
there which didn’t altogether enhance her worth 
in the eyes of those wdio knew the truth. She 
flirted outrageously with young Prince Ostrovsky, 
one of the honorary attaches of our Embassy ; 
and when one day, at a garden-party given by 
the Empress, lie gre-vv aflectionate and spoke to 
her of love, she flew into a sudden passion, and 
denounced poor Ostrovsky before about a dozen 
..people, including the Empress herself. So over- 
whelmed wdth shame and chagrin was the unfor- 
timate attaehd, that he resigned at once, and went 
back to St Petersburg.’ 

‘I have heard/ I said, ‘that she has a secret 
lover somewhere/ 

. ‘Of course/ answered Yermolofl, ‘Tliat’s well 
known.' According to common gossip, she meets 
him at night somewhere along’ the Boulevard 
Waterloo. It is said that she’s been seen with 


him lately, and that he ’s a sbabby-genteel, luilk- 
ing, ruffianly-looking fellow.’ 

‘Quite romantic,’ I laugbed. 

‘Roman tic !’ ejaculated Gregorovitch, wbo seemed 
somebow to hold her in abhorrence. ‘ Two or lliree 
men I know’' are laying their beads together to 
watch for the mysterious lover and find out wdio 
he really is. It would be interesting to know,’ 

I pricked my ears at tins statement. If ibis 
%vere so, then I must w^arn her. 

‘Rather good fun/ I said, smiling. ‘Is be sup- 
posed to be a German or Belgian?’ 

‘Nobody knows/ replied iny companion. ‘That’s 
just wdiat we w^ant to find out/ 

‘But has she actually been seen with him?’ I 
inquired. 

‘Most certainly. lYlien she w’as here six months 
ago tbe same story w’as about. The Baroness de 
Melreitx lias actually seen tliem logetlier.’ 

‘And you believe her?’ I asked, deprecatingly, 
I remembered the Princess’s wmrds regarding that 
irresponsible butterfly of fashion. 

‘ My dear fellow/ said Gregorovitch, raising his 
shoulders slightly, ‘the Baroness is alwaj’s good 
fun, even if she’s given to slight exaggerations 
of the truth.’ 

‘You put it politely/ I laughed. ‘No, my dear 
Gregorovitch, one sbould ahvays take the state- 
ments of the merry little Baroness in hoinampatliie 
doses and with the proverbial grain of salt. She ’s 
alw-ays full of some scandal or other.’ 

‘Scandal wliicli generally turns out to have 
some foundation in fact/ Yermoloff remarked. 

‘Then you really believe in this story of a 
secret lover ? ’ I observed. 

‘There seems little doubt about it/ my friend 
replied. ‘ But why are you so anxious, my dear 
CrawTord? Surely yon haven’t fallen a victim to 
her charms? She looked lovely last night in 
blue ; dazzling enough to bewitch any man.’ 

‘ No fear. I ’m too old a diplomat/ I assured 
him. I saw that in order to disarm the suspicion 
of these men I must act "witb extreme caution 
and finesse. It -was to my interest to retain their 
friendship, for from tlieni I often gathered very 
valuable facts. The}" were a pair of self-conceited, 
foj)pisli gallants wbo, in their boastful moments, 
frequently told me things wdiicli w'cre of greatest 
use to us at our Legation. Times without number 
had I carefully led the conversation up to the 
political crisis, but had at each time become 
convinced that they knew nothing of the theft 
of that file of correspondence, otherwise they 
must have uttered some boast or other, and thus 
betrayed their knowledge. Their belief in the 
supremacy of Russia was sublime. But why, I 
wondered, did they both speak of the Princess 
with such iil-wdll? 

I smoked on, chatting still upon the same 
subject. They took a keen delight . in chaffing 
me about my long talk with her and our dance 
together, declaring that I, like "all the rest, had 
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fallen deeply in lore witli lier. Against this 
allegation, of course, I protested strongly. She 
liad treated me witli common courtesy, I said, 
and I had merely returned it. I laughed heartily 
at their suggestion that I was in love with her, 
and in I’eturn declared that they were both 
jealous that she should have singled me out for 
notice. ^ 

‘No, don’t think that, my dear Crawford, 
Yermoloff answered in his soft, easy way, smiling 
through tlie cigarette-smoke. ‘ On the contraiy, 
I should regret very much if she were to en- 
deavour to patronise me, for I really fear I 
should be rude to her.’ 

‘Why?’ 

But he shrugged his shoulders with that ex- 
pressive air of mystery ■which a Eussian can 
assume at will, and his mouth, remained closed. 
Neither wmuld explain the cause of their ex- 
treme antagonism. But the fact was plain, Bor 
some inexplicable reason they hated her. 

At six o’clock we rose and went forth on to 
the Boulevard again. It was pleasant there in 
the sunset hour. Men were crying the Boir and 
the Indfypendance^ and the hand-barrows adver- 
tising the cafe concerts were being trundled 
slowly by. My companions hailed a cah, and 
were driven away to the Care du Nord, where 


they were to meet a friend; wliile I strolled 
along to the Bourse, where I could obtain a tram 
that would set me doNvn outside my own rooiiis 
in the Place Louise, for tlie open trams in 
Brussels are in summer even more pleasant than 
the fiacres. 

Outside the Bourse, at the street eorner, I 
halted to buy a paper at the kiosk, when a man 
passed me whose figure in an instant Btruck; me 
as familiar. I looked after him. He was well 
dressed, above the average height, and 'wore a 
silk hat and frock-coat, which gave him the 
stamp of a business man. The face was rather a 
full one, 'vvitli a fair, pointed beard, ruddy cheeks, 
and e^^es a trifle strange in their expression. He 
wmre, I thought, a curious, inquisitive look as he 
passed me. Then suddenly I recollected. That 
mail had been sitting alone near us in the cafe, 
and possibly, if he understood English, had over- 
heard some jiart of our conversation. But at the 
same inomeut that this fact became impressed 
upon me, another, still stranger, caused me to 
liold my breath in 'wonder. The silhouette wm 
identical He was the man wdio, so silent and 
plainly clad, liad passed through the Moorish 
lounge at the Palace on the j^revious night. He 
was the unexpected stranger w'hoiu the Princess 
Melanie held in such mortal dread. 


(3IJT:D00R otjee oe constjmttion at talkenstein. 



[Am aiiicle upon ‘The Open-air Treatment of 
Oonsumption/ by a medical man, appeared in 
this Journal last year, in wdiicli the method of 
treatment at Norduch Sanatorium, in the Black 
Forest, is described in detail. The following 
brief narrative, by a gentleman wdio accom- 
panied a patient to Falkenstein, supplies further 
information on the subject from the point of 
view of a lay observer.] 

WAS offered the opportunity of 
accompanying a friend to an iii- 
stitii tioii ill the Taunus Moun tains 
for the alleviation or cure of con- 
sumption by what is popularly 
known as the outdoor treatment. 
It may be interesting to many to learn the view's 
and impressions of one— not a patient— wdio 
has been there. 

Falkenstein, where the institution or sanatorium 
is,^ stands high in the mountains, about seven 
mile.s north of Frankfort, and two miles from the 
nearest railway station, Cronsberg, 

The institution stands on the side of a hill, 
well sheltered from all rough winds ; indeed, 
quite an extraordinary and outstanding feature 
of the neighbourhood is the almost entire absence 
of wind. Like almost all the little towns of 
Germany, Falkenstein boasts its castle set up on 


the nearest hill ; and mauy a time, "when the 
flag thereon was blowing out full, the one 
attached to the institution ivas hanging quite 
limp. 

During the four I was there, in the end 

of October, the weather w'as reniarkahly fine, and 
all the Sunday one could lie on the benches out- 
side, basking in the sun, and apparently quite .safely, 
even wdLliout an overcoat. The whole expanse of 
sky w'as one huge dome of blue j but immediately 
the sun got behind the hill we had to shift 
under cover quickly, as the air soon became 
quite chilly. 

We arrived on a Tliursday evening, and had 
capital rooms allotted to us ; next w^e saw' the 
business manager, who arranged wdien the doctors^ 
examination could take place — a good deal de- 
pending on that ; and, after a good ’wash up 
after our journey, we joined the other patients 
and visitors in what youngsters would call 
jolly good dinner.’ 

The medical examination next morning was a, 
trial to my friend, m none of the four doctors pre- 
sent were proficient in English, and we knew no ' 
German. So we had, sometimes a diflleulty in 
arriving at a mutual understanding. 

The treatment or cure is extremely simple, and 
I believe, if taken in time, ’will be quite elTectoL 
The patients must, however, give careful attention 
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aiul obedience to • all instructions, or leave tlie 
institution. ' 

' The routine is as follows : First, soon after 
7 ‘A.m. tlie patient gets a thorough dry rubbing 
—slight massage ; and, after a rest, all are ex- 
pected io be down in the dining- hall for break- 
fast between a quarter to eight and a quarter 
past eight. This meal is the only simple one 
of the day— a true breakfast : coffee, tea, and 
hot- milk, with rolls and butter. 

• Then, according to the length of residence and 
strength, comes gentle exercise. Tlie first week 
you are expected to walk for about fifteen minutes 
once a day. But if there is some improve- 
ment during that time you may have to walk 
fifteen minutes twice a day, gradually increasing 
until you can walk some hours without serious 
fatigue. 

After your walk or exercise you go to a kiosk, 
stretch out on a couch, get comfortably and 
warmly wrapped up, and rest until time for the 
next meal, wliich is at ten o’clock. This is a real 
solid meal, in which you get various kinds of fish 
and butcher-meat ; and at all meals you are ex- 
pected to drink at least two large tumblers of 
milk. 

You then return to your couch, and spend the 
forenoon as best you may, conversation about cases 
being debarred. A good deal of letter- writing is 
done j and as there is a splendid library, you need 
never be without a book to interest yon. English 
patients are encouraged to spend some time in 
learning German, which makes matters easier for 
them and their attendants. 

I should like to state here that at no institu- 
tion I have visited have I ever found more 
careful attention, better-cooked food, or a greater 
variety. 

Lunch comes at one o’clock ; and along with 
your food you are encouraged*— or at any rate not 
discouraged— to drink a good deal of light wine, 
both white and red. 

A long afternoon has to be passed j so those 
who are moderately well have the best of it, as 
they can go rambling about the beautiful grounds, 
between thirty and forty acres in extent, the 
walks, laid with sharp gravel, being thoroughly 
dry, 

, Then, about lour o’clock, the patient can get a 
cup of tea or milk. 

Dinner— just an elaboration of liinch-^at half- 
past seven, is generally the most social meal of 
the day*- They have a practice of imtting on the 
: table at lunch and dinner a large variety of 
stewed fruits, not as dessert but as an appetiser; 
^atid those dishes are usually the first cleared. 
0\ir part of the table was set aside for the English 
contingent, and served by an attendant who had 
spent some time in London, so we got along very 
comfhrtably. , . 

Shortly before dinner the mail comes in, and 
^frovides the one mild excitement of the day, or, 


as a friend described it — lie had hardly got acclima- 
tised — ^ an oasis in the desert.’ What is attempted 
is to feed you well and rest you well; and 
I know of no better aiTangemeiits for arriving 
at such a result. 

The veranda in front of the house stretclies out 
to about a hundred and fifty feet, and the couches 
are so numerous that only space is left between 
each for a person to move. When at first the 
visitor goes about among the patients he wonders 
if he has wandered into a smoking-saloon, where 
both ladies and gentlemen indulge in fragrant 
cigarettes. However, as no smoke is apparent, 
he must find some other explanation — namely, 
that each lias a natty little glass thermometer 
in the mouth ; and whatever the temperature 
— favourable or otherwivse — it has to be care- 
fully marked on the chart three or four times 
daily. There are also quite a number of separate 
kiosks of various sizes, to hold from two up to 
twenty-five persons ; and you are given your 
place when you arrive, and keep it until you 
leave. 

Every one is expected to retire early, and tlie 
place is usually as quiet as a church by ten 
o’clock. 

I have the prospectus of the institution lying 
before me, the first paragraph of which runs : 

^ The Sanatorium of Falkenstein was founded 
in 1874 tlirongli the efforts of some Frankfort 
physicians, with a view of creating in Western 
Germany, in a healthy mountainous region, easy 
of access, an establishment for the treatment of 
patients suffering from diseases of the lungs, to be 
kept open during the entire year. The iiiangiira- 
tion took place in the spring of 1876. The capital 
necessary for the enterprise had been subscribed 
principally by wealthy citizens of Frankfort 
under the condition that the yearly dividend 
should not exceed five per cent,, and that any 
surplus beyond this rate should be used in the 
first place for desirable improvements, and then, 
as soon as the surplus means would permit, for 
the founding and maintaining a sanatorium for 
poor consumptives.’ 

Anotlier is: 'The climate is essentially that of 
all central Germany. Its main advantage is its 
pure mountain air, free from dust; all the drives 
leading to the establishment describing a wide 
circle. Tlie atmosphere is rather dry, though rain 
is not wanting, The variations of temperature 
are rarely very considerable or sudden at Falken- 
stein, and there is no perceptible fall of tempera-' 
ture at sunset. 

'The prices of the establishment for patients, 
and persons accompanying them, are as follows : 
(1) Booms, including heating and electric-light 
(portable lamps excepted), according to size and 
location, from one shilling to seven shillings and 
sixpence per day ; (2) charges for hoard, attend- 
ance, and medical care, and general lighting of 
the localities in commoiriuse (without extra charge 
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for heating or disinfection), eight shillings and 
sixpence per duy.V 

After spending four delightful days, I left on 
Monday morning at ten o’clock, and had a very 
curious impression of the atmosphere. I felt as if, 
instead of rising, the thennouieter was falling some 
degrees for each hundred feet we descended. At 
the institution, Avhich is thirteen hundred feet 
above the sea, I was quite warm, and started 
without an overcoat : but by the time we arrived 
at the railway station, probably live hundred or 
six hundred feet down, one was very glad to put 
on extra clothing. I suspect the impression was 
wrong; but certainly we Mt out of the reach of 
tlie hoar-frost when liigh up. 

There are a variety of ways of reaching Frank- 
fort, and any one going tliere would be cpiite 
safe to leave himself in Cook’s hands. We left 
London by the lialf-past eight train for Harwich, 
for the Hook of Holland, and thence vtd Rotter- 
dam, Veulo, Cologne, Bingen, Mainz, &c., and 
got to Frankfort at half-past four next day. One 
advantage of this route is that you are on the 
sea during the night. * 

Botli going and coming we were very inucli 
charmed by the magnificent Rhine scenery. After 
leaving flat and watery Holland one could easily 
fancy one’s self in Forfarshire, with these differ- 
ences, that the cultivation was not so far advanced 


and the lields were not fenced. A good deal of 
ground must be wasted through its being broken 
up into such small patches ; and such a thing as 
a stackyard was not to he seen. If the back- 
ground of the hills was removed while you were 
walking between Falkenstein and Kdnigsteiii, fancy 
would almost make you imagine you were hi 
Warwickshire. A practice obtains on most of the 
country roads which our county coimGillors in 
Scotland might adopt with great advantage. 
Where roads diverge you find a small board stuck 
up, or, failing that, the telegraph-poles are used, to 
give travellers directions in the following way : 
A dab of paint about the size of the tluiiiib is 
placed opposite a name— as, green, Croiisberg ; blue, 
Falkenstein ; red, Heilanstalfc ; yelloiv, Koiiigstein. 
So, when you again come to a split in the road, 
the colour gives you the clue. This must be 
much the most economical fingei^post. 

Altogether our visit to Falkenstein is a most 
pleasurable memory. 

Since writing the above I have received a letter 
from my friend, dated 13th December, in which he 
says : Mu fact, I think I have improved more this 
last week than all the time I have been here ; and I 
have actually gained two and a half pouiuls in a 
^veek. I am not now such a weak, wheezy old 
wreck as when you saw me last. Decidedly better.’ 


QUENTIN IIAROOUIIT, Q.C.: III8 LOVE STORY. 

IN FOUB CHAPTEBS. — CHAPTER III. 



‘None : 


FEW days later Quentin Harcourt 
received a visit from his sister 
ill his chambers. The event was 
so lumsual that for the moment he 
felt alarmed, and asked anxiously 
if she had any bad news, 
but I am bursting with what I have to 
tell. No, thanks, dear ; don’t trouble yourself to 
send out your clerk for tea, I have accepted your 
hospitality before, and know he brings it from 
the A.B.C. shop round the corner. You ought to 
marry, Quentin.’ 

‘But if I did, my wife would not live here and 
educate us above our opportunities,’ he answered, 
withdrawing his hand from a curious antique 
bell which stood amongst his paper.?. ‘ You have 
not come here, Dolly, to tell me that; let me 
hear your news. I am on tenter-hooks.’ 

‘ Watson has come back,’ she announced solemnly. 

‘ I am delighted ; then Richard ’s himsedf again. 
I conclude your clever parloiir-maid is leaving 
you ? ’ 

‘ It is simply about her I have come to talk to 
you. Who do you think she turns out to be'? 
You will remember I always told you she was a 
lady in disguise.’ 


Her brother smiled, but offered no protest, 
wdiile she continued with great animation : 

‘ You must understand that she is not going 
to leave me after all. Dolly was heart-broken at 
tlie prospect, and so Hester asked if I should be 
willing for her to stay as her companion-governess, 
and to help me as a daughter. I don’t mean 
she put it quite in that way ; I suggested the 
relationship.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Quentin patiently; ‘but you have 
not yet told me who Hester is,’ 

‘She is Miss Sartoris, daughter of that Colonel 
Sartoris who was killed at Cahiil with poor Louis 
Cavagnari — - you remember? — and niece of Sir 
Robert Shaw. It seems that she and her uuL'le ha<l 
a desperate quarrel, to the extent of his positively 
turning her out of doors, and in her distress she 
went to her old nurse, who is W’’atson’s eldest 
sister ; and between them they hatched this extra- 
ordinary scheme. Hester says she could be veiy 
happy as a parlour-maid. Strange— isn’t it f’ 

‘I presume it depends upon whose parlour she 
serves. You are ahvays good to your : servants, , 
Dolly. But has she told you what she and her 
uncle quarrelled about?’ 

‘My dear Quentin, when young people quarrel 
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with their natural gUcardians it is invariably about 
their lovers. Hester is a soldier’s daughter, and 
only a soldier can please her. She is in love 
with that young Fleming who won his captaincy 
the other day at Cliitral j the papers were full 
of it. They became secretly engaged before he 
went to India ; hut she kept her own counsel 
until Sir Eobert was bent on her marrying some 
one else. When he found she was obstinate he 
took this extraordinary course of action, and shut 
his doors against her. To refuse Lord Molineiix: 
on behalf of a beggarly lieutenant deserved nothing 
less.’. ■ . 

‘Lord Molineiix ! I know him; a very nice 
fellow and most unexce2:>tionable parti Why, 
he is neither old nor ugly nor depiaved, which 
I always understood were the traditional charac- 
teristics of husbands selected by hard-hearted 
guardians to supersede love’s young dream ; Miss 
Sartoris must be hard to please. I almost think 
she deserved her fate,’ 

‘Ah, you are a crabbed old lawyer, and have 
no sympathy with the tender passion i The girl 
was engaged already, and was very much in love ; 
besides, at twenty-four she is independent, and 
can marry whom she pleases.’ 

Quentin stroked his chin meditatively. 

‘I have often wondered,’ he said, ‘what curious 
instinct it is which determines these nice points 
of choice and preference. To my mind, Molineiix 
is worth a dozen Flemings.’ 

‘Do you know Ca2>tain Fleming too?’ asked 
Lady North wick, sui’prised. ‘I saw him the 
other day. He came at my invitation to see 
Hester, and I thought him charming.’ 

Quentin shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I allow he has superficial advantages ; he is 
well set up, as soldiers are apt to be, and rejoices 
in blue eyes and a flaxen moustache on a face 
t?nined to the colour of umber. I have learned 
from one of the most 2>opuIar of your lady noveli.sts 
tliat tliese are points of jdiysical perfection.’ 

Lady Norlhwick laughed. 

‘I fancy you are a little out of train to-day,’ 
she said, preparing for departure ; ‘ but at;, all 
events come and see Miss Sartoris in her new 
character. You will i^lease quite understand that, 
as the advertisements say, slie is treated now in 
all respects as one of the family. It is a treat 
to see how happy she makes Dolly.’ 

Bhe kissed the tips of her lingers to him in 
playful salute, and departed, ' 

, . It iwill not surprise any student of average 
human nature that the strong fancy conceived by 
, Q^^tin Karcourt forhis, sister’s parlour-maid was 
; powerfully strengthened, not only by the know- 
,TedgQ that no ' social barrier subsisted between 
them, hut also by the fact that she was not free 
to be wooed and won. It is only a fox that 
pronounces the grapes out of reach, to be sour, 

\ fe did go and see her, m his sister suggested, 


and they fell into discourse about Dolly, and the 
best modes of education for a child so precocious 
and excitable. The discussion sent him away 
wondering at the insight and wisdom of a girl 
who at twenty-two seemed to have reflected pro- 
foundly upon one of the deepest problems of 
all time— the right and healtby development 
of a human soul. He found too, as he had 
suspected, that she was no mean scholar, but liad 
succeeded in already imbuing her pupil with an 
enthusiasm for the Eton Grammar as a stepping- 
stone to the Ochjssey ; also that she had drawn 
her tale of the Argonauts from the fountain-head 
of the Greek poets. 

His deep interest in the ’welfare of his charm- 
ing little niece caused these visits to become 
frequent, so tliat he had the opportunity of seeing 
Hester under different as])ects. Lady Kortlnvick, 
to use her own phrase, liad fallen over head 
and ears in love with her ; and, as her romantic 
story became known, society urns anxious to 
make a pet and a lion of a girl so attractive. 
But Hester graciously but firmly declined all 
invitations, and he understood that 

she jireferred to as quieo her role of governess, 
and to fulfil the ' she had accepted, without 
excitement or dieiC!ixvj.ion. 

Quentin, us he watched and waited, felt increas- 
ingly that he would never find another woman 
so qualified to meet his exigence and stir big 
heart as this fiancee of young Jack Fiemiiig. 

Here lay the crux. He was too honourable to 
'wish to oust his rival ; but lie was free to 
deplore that he should have a rival, and one 
so inadequate ! 

Fleming was an honest, gallant young fellow, as 
'Was any one of his brother-oilicers scattered over 
the face of the habitable globe, cajiable of ^Yalk- 
ing up to an open battery at command or of 
leading a foiiorii-hope without flinching. But 
these soldierly qualities do not come into -filay in 
the prose of everyday life, or 2>i’OYe sufficient for 
intellectual companionship with a woman wdio was 
head and shoulders his superior. She would find 
this out in the long-run, and then it would 
become a point of duty with her to deny and 
starve the higher faculties of her mind in the 
loyal attempt to preserve the marital equilibriuuu 
Can a harder fate befall any woman? 

Quentin’s previsions 'ivere so acute and vivid 
as seriously to interfere with his peace of mind. 
He resolved not to see her so often, the more 
especially as when he dropped in at the house 
unexpectedly he often found the ground already 
occupied by Captain Fleming, leaving Mm 'v^ithout 
a chance of discourse or discussion. 

It was now August, and the Long Yacation 
was close at hand. He would betake himself 
to distant travel, and cool his passion, say, in 
Canada or Iceland ; but before his departure he 
must bid his sister and Dolly good-bye-. 

On the afternoon of his call for this purpose 
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lio found a rafcLer iinnsiial condition of things 
— Lady Nortlnvick was on t, and had taken Dolly 
with hen Quentin hesitated, then asked, ^Was 
Miss Sartoris at home ? If so lie would leave a 
message with her ;' and in a few moments he was 
in her presence, and alone with her for the first 
time. 

She was knitting a Lilliputian jersey for a 
liandsome sailor-doll already otherwise clad by 
lier needlework ; and, somehow, the thing pleased 
Quentin. He knew all her gifts and accomplisli- 
meiits ; and her evident interest in lier pretty 
occupation, with a view to Dolly’s delight, seemed 
to suggest those homely and womanly qualities 
without which he would have held either Sappho 
or Corinna incomplete representations of their sex. 
It had also the undesirable effect of softening 
the rigour of his purpose of self-repression ; bnt 
then it must be conceded that .Hester was looking 
bewilderingly charming in her cool wdiite gown. 

‘Fresh as Aphrodite 1’ he said to himself; and 
to her he began immediately to explain the 
motive of his visit 

‘ How they will miss yon 1 ' she said ; ‘ but 
of course after a term's hard work you must 
stand in need of a holiday.’ 

‘They?’ he repeated a little fatuously. ‘Not 

■■ 

She looked a little surprised. 

‘I might rao.st sincerely have said was 

her answer, ‘if I had not feared to he thouglit 
presumptuous. How could it he otherwise when 
yon have been so kind to me, Mr Harcourt?’ 

‘Kind! That word, Miss Sartoris, implies 
favours bestowed de haul en has, and can’t, there- 
fore, fit our relations ; but, granting that I have 
been kind, you have unwittingly made me a bad 
return for my kindness.’ 

‘How?’ she asked cpiietly. 

‘I don’t overlook the wise and tender care 
you have taken of the child we all love so 
dearly, nor your affectionate attentions to my 
sister, which have made life so pleasant to her 
of late ; but I complain tliat you have clone 
me a mischief. You have shown me wliat I 
tiioiight I should never see — a woman nobly 
endowed in body and mind, and yet simple and 
sincere. I was fool enough to love you before 
I knew you ; and, knowing you, my folly 
justified itself a thousandfold. The desire of 
my heart is to have been able to win you for 
rny wife.' 

She had put down her work and risen ; her 


cheeks, which had grown pale, heightening the 
kindled animation of her eyes, 

‘You say this to me,' she asked, ‘when 3"Oii 
know tliat I am pledged, both by love and duty, 
to Captain Fleming 1 It is not what I should 
have expected of you, Mr Harcourt.’ 

The note of indignation softened with the last 
words. She saw how very much in earnest he 
was, and she was not so nnnatural a woman as 
to find it hard to forgive a man for the crime of 
loving her. 

‘It is not what I exjiected of myself,’ w’as 
his answer. ‘My intention was to go away and 
try to pull up this— this madness by its roots. 
But then I did not know tliat I sliould find 
yon alone, or the feebleness of my good resolu- 
tions. Forgive me — Hester!’ 

He stopped, and the girl sat down again w-itli 
head averted, and a flush on the beautiful face 
that had been pale before. She had made a 
little gesture of restraint when he called her by 
her name ; but Quentin was not readily silenced. 
He took up his parable again, speaking wdth per- 
fect self-command but under strong feeling. 

‘I claim to be forgiven, Miss Sartoris, for I 
am going away all the same holding fast to my 
jnirpose. But, just for a few moments — Captain 
Fleming can well afford me so much grace -— 1 ask 
you to try and conceive what our lives might 
have been if neither love nor honour had stood 
between us and I could have found 1113=' ^vay to 
your heart. Dear,’ he added, with an in (lection 
hard to resist, ‘ I believe I could have made 3’-ou 
very happy.' 

Under the strong compulsion of Lis influence 
she did tiy to conceive it, and, for a moment, 
the shadow of a misgiving crossed her mind, to 
be dispersed the next by the return tide of her 
loyal tj?' and love. 

‘I am very sorry that you feel like this,' she 
said softly. ‘You have not known me long. I 
pray God you may forget me soon.' 

He got up to go, for there was nothing more 
to he said ; and he was afraid of Lady North wick 
and, Dolly breaking in upon the pain and awk- 
wardness of the scene. 

He took her hand and put it to his lips W’itlx 
his grave, lialf-humorons smile. 

‘Such xu’ivileges are granted to those wdio part 
to meet, perliaxis, no more. God bless you, 
Hester, in the way that you have chosen ; but I 
shall go to my grave regretting that He did not 
put your blessedness into my hands to fulfil,' 
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PR ACTIO AL HINTS IN HOHSEH OLD 
AI ANAGEMENT. 

By the Author of Matthew Dale^ Farmer, 


may be premised that household 
liianaf^ement is not an art that can 


he taken up at a moments notice. 
It comes by dearly-bought experi- 
eiice, either of our own or of 
others. It is, therefore, hoped the 
following remarks may afford some useful hints 
to young beginners, and indicate, rather than 
specify, some of the causes that go to make of 
their beKst attempts a miserable failure. 

In the good old days of our grandmothers 
notable housewives were the rule, as they are now 
the exception. Every detail of lioine-life was 
carried on within the lioiise — brewing, baking, 
pickling, preserving, curing, clothing, &c. ‘We 
live beside ourselves’ was how they expressed it, 
as they pointed with pardonable pride to the 
sides of bacon, the goodly liams, the strings of 
onions, and the hanks of homespun yaim that 
adorned their rafters. 

How few of us ‘ live beside ourselves ’ now 1 
Every commodity of household use must be 
bought and paid for, and thrift of the good old- 
fashioned kind is at a discount. Fifty years 
ago the buxom maidens of the farms supplied 
theniselve.s ivitli ‘lily-white sand’ chopped by 
their own strong arms, and with tlnit and a 
wisp of straiv they made their boards, from the 
kitchen-table downwards, as white as the caps 
they did not wear^ but only imt on for special 
work. Nowadays the victimised mistress has 
to supply Monkey Brand soap, and cocoa-fibre 
brushes, and so on all along the line. Thrift 
of time, thrift of material, thrift of mind, and 
thrift of body do not enter into modern cal- 
culation ; and therein lies the crux of the situa- 
tion, No longer do we find gentlewomen seated 
among their young dependants, busy with the 
distaff and the needle, or, like Nausicaa (a king’s 
daughter), superintending the laving and bleaching 
of the household linen. Now the mistress is cn 
the golf-course or the tennis-lawn ; the daughters 
are playing hockey or cricket ; the servants are 
either making holiday, according to their light, 
or counting the hours till the weekly ‘night out’ 
, comes round ; and the house is left to iiousekeep 
Jtself!' 

? What can be expected of young people brought 
■.,itp';in. such homes hut that their own houses, 
..when they attain to the dignity of housewives, 
will he conducted in like fashion? TYhat can 
they know of the rules of hygiene or dietetics 
or sanitation? And yet how important is it, for 
the well-heing of the household, that she wlio 
-M at the head should have some knowledge of 
particulars ! Strictly speaking, a girl has no 


right to assume the cai’es of a house till she liai« 
graduated in housekeeping and taken honours! 
If not, she is a fraud to begin with; and a 
parent or guardian wdio puts an untrained girl 
into a man’s hands as a helpmeet is, to say the 
least of it, an aider and abettor. Ignorance of 
this kind is particularly disastrous in a worldug- 
maii’s house, for there the wife is both mistress 
and servant ; hut even in middle-class households 
no woman is fit to be a mistress till she lias 
seen service —that is, till she know’s the why and 
the wdierefore of all domestic economy, and can 
give a reason for the faith tliat is in her. She 
will tlien be able to instruct any younger person 
with whom she may come in contact, and show 
her how* ^yo^k should be done, or do it herself 
as occasion arises. Then will the young mistress 
be independent of the vagaries of her maids, and 
be able to grant them the oft-recurring holiday 
without materially interfering with the comfort 
of her family. 

There is no department of liousehold manage- 
ment that tries the care and skill of the anxious 
housewife more thoroughly than dietetics. It 
may truly be called a science, and should be 
cultivated for higher ends than the mere satis- 
fying of appetite. It embraces the supply of the 
elements necessary for the growdli and develop- 
ment of the human frame, as well as the re- 
paration of the w’aste continually going on iii 
the system. Therefore, how to best build up a 
strong and healthy body should be the end and 
aim of all gastronomic effort; for w'e eat to live 
— only the glutton and the gourmand live to 
eat 1 

Food either predisposes to disease, or helps to 
ward it off (firstly) by its direct inilucnce on the 
system, and (secondly) by enabling it to repel 
the attacks of those deadly germs that, under 
the name of bacteria, bacilli, &c., are ever seeking 
for a nest or nidus in wducli to lay their life- 
destroying progeny. In slight ailments doctors’ 
hills might often be saved by a due attention to 
diet. For example, fine bread, eggs, pastry, and 
all highly concentrated food x^roduce constipation ; 
while unbolted meal, oatmeal porridge, ripe fruit, 
stewed fruits and vegetables remove it. Eich, 
greasy food gives rise to bilious attacks ; a plain, 
simple diet will hold them in check. Pulmonary 
complaints, in which there is a wasting of the 
tissues, should be met by an extra supply of 
heat-producing and fat-forming food ; it would, 
therefore, appear advisable, in cases whore a ten- 
dency to that complaint, either inherited or in- 
duced, is to be suspected, to meet the evil at , once 
by a diet of such carbonaceous substances as 
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the system will assimilate— among wliicli may be 
mentioned various preparations of suet (winch is 
both light and nourishing), and milk which has 
not been deiirived of its fat-globules, commonly 
called cream. 

It is now pretty well understood that bad 
feeding and consequent poverty of blood creates 
a craving for ardent spirits in those to whom the 
necessaries of life come only in inadequate supply. 
When the working-man’s wife has learned the 
value of a good hot meal for a tired, hungry 
man, and knows how to prepare it, there ina}" be 
less need of temperance associations and liqnor 
licensing laws. There is reason to hope that the 
cooking lessons now included in the School Board 
cnrriculiim may effect an improvement in the 
dietary of the working-classes ; for there is 
little doubt that in many such homes it has not 
been so much the want of material as the want 
of skill to turn what was at hand to good account. 
In the course of time, too, the instructions the 
young scholars are receiving in the industrial 
departments ouglit to make them more efficient 
servants as well as housewives, a consummation 
devoutly to be desired hy employers, as hitlierto 
there has been no branch of culture, excepting 
domestic service, where some kind of apprenticeship 
has not been required, and where the doubtful 
pleasure of teaching has been conjoined with tbe 
penalty of paying for incapacity and sometimes 
hopeless stupidity! 

Every article of diet has relatively a higher or 
lower value as nutriment, and a knowledge of 
such qualities should he helj)ful to the house- 
keeper who aims at providing the best forms of 
sustenance. In many houseliolds there is often a 
w'aste of animal food under the mistaken idea 
that it yields the most nutriment. A soup made 
of a mixture of meat and vegetables is riclier in 
llosh-forming and lioat-producing qualities than 
when made of equal weight of meat alone ; and 
some of the seeds of the leguminous plants, such 
as lentils, form the basis of a most nourishing 
soup well adapted for children and old people, 
neither of whom should indulge in a diet in 
which animal food preponderates. Wliere economy 
requires to be studied this fact should prove of 
great value ; but even in the houses of the wealtliy 
vegetable stock is taking the place of the old- 
fashioned stock-pot, and is much used in: the 
preparation of the delicate- vegetable < soups and 
entremets which are gradually coming into favour 
at well-appointed dinner- tables, bidding fair to 
become as popular here ,, as they hav(^ long been 
in Eraiice. 

Many ' vegetables are highly medicinal, being 
both antiscorbutic and aperient. Potatoes are an 
.invaluable' article of diet, but, from their starchy 
chdractcu*, require to he combined with other food. 
iTurnips contain a high percentage of water,! and 
are, , probably the least concentrated of: all the 
vegetable class j while cabbage, onion, and cauli- 


flower yield a high proportion of gluten, and are 
consequently rich in fiesh-formiug material. 

Beef is more nourishing than mutton, but the 
latter is easier of digestion, and also less irritating 
to the intestines. Lamb and veal, and indeed all 
immature meats, are indigestible, though that may 
be overcome in measure by thorongli cooking; 
they are also deficient in osmazome, whicli is the 
flavour and perfume that we find in good soup 
and roasted meat. Pork, either fresh or cured, 
has not much to recommend it excei:)ting the fact 
that it is liked by many people, and any viand 
that goes with the taste and so j)romotes the 
flow of the gastric juices — in common parlance 
‘making the mouth water’— will be most likely 
to agree well with the stomach. 

Game, more particularly feathered game, is both 
digestible and nutritious ; French doctors order 
it for iin^alids in preference to chicken, though 
chicken-soup will always be, as it has been in the 
past, a stand arc! sick-room dish. 

The difl’erent kinds of fish show a wide diver- 
sity in tlieir musculiiie and fattj'’ properties ; but 
most of them afford a fair amount of nutritive 
food. Salmon is dilficult of digestion ; but white 
fish is light and nourishing, and well suited to 
those wdio cannot assimilate animal food.. It has 
been remarked that people who subsist chiefly on 
fish are pale-complexioned, as the elements of 
which it consists are not calculated to enrich the 
blood. 

Wheat, when properly treated, yields a large per- 
centage of nourisliment ; but English housekeepers, 
by insisting on fine while bread, deprive the wheat- 
flour of some of its most valuable properties ; 
while, if they would use, or encioiirage the bakers 
to use, unbolted meal, they might, with greater 
certainty, feel they were subsisting on ‘the staff 
of life.’ The bran of wheat contains 18 per cent, 
of gluten, and fine flour contains only 10 per 
cent. It thus aj-'>pears that its nourishing qualities 
are reduced about oue-third ; and, besides, the 
bone-forming material is almost entirely thrown 
away, which, in the case of growing childreu,^ is 
a serious consideration. But for the young there 
is no safer diet than oatmeal made into porridge ; 
beyond all question it is the -best of food. .It is 
so rich in gluten and other nutritious substances 
as to form a substitute, for flesh-meat, and so 
strong in phosphates or bone-forming material as 
to leave nothing to be .desired. A child brought 
up on porridge- and , milk ’(other things being 
equal) will be healthier and stronger than one fed 
on the most carefully arranged diet; for oatmeal 
in itself embraces all the constituents for building 
up a strong and healthy frame, and children fed 
on it should b© rich-blooded, strong-boned, full- 
fleshed, and of great stamina. 

, Of milk by .itself,, as,, an article 'of. diet,, it -is 
hardly possible to speak too highly. Well >vill it 
be for our country should it become ' a land 
flowing with milk’ at a > price that .will bring ^ it. 
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williiii ilie reach of all ; for there is no requisite 
so well calculated to nourish the young frame. 
According to statistics gathered in Lancashire, 
children fed on milk liave, about the age of thir- 
teeiij been known to grow filteen pounds in the 
year, while at the same age those fed on tea and 
cofee have not made more than four pounds in 
the same time. Milk has two disadvantages: 
firstly, there is no food, either liquid or solid, 
so easilj’* contaminated by noxious germs; and, 
secondly, whole milk, to pay the dairyman, must 
be sold at a price all but prohibitive among the 
poorer classes. An attempt is made to meet tiie 
first disadvantage by x^‘^steurising or sterilising ; 
and in competent hands the process may be 
said to be successful, as it is now found to be 
efectual under the boiling-point ; but when the 
proccvss is carried on at home, and the liquid is 
permitted to reach that point, its delicate fiavoiir 
is very much lost, and even its nourishing pro- 
perties are said to go too. With regard to the 
second disadvantage, thanks to the separator, 
milk merely deprived of its fat-globules can 
now be distributed at a moderate price ; and 
being p)erfecliy sweet, and free from either 
lactic acid or fermeiitation, is still a valuable 
article of diet, though its fatty matter has been 
extracted. 

Cookery and civilisation go hand in hand. As 
the one progresses so does the other. In the 
primitive ages our forefathers ate their flesh-meat 
raw% Hmlihras speaks of a man as needlessly 
choice about his dinner who made a saddle of 
his saddle of mutton, and after riding on it for 
ii few hours, till thoroughly warmed, sat down to 
the luxury of a dish cooked to a turn. We find 
also in the Msmys of Elia a grotesque account of 
the first discovery of such dainties as roast-pig 
and crackling, which 7iiaij, perhaps, be founded 
on fact, A French writer on cookery, speaking 
of raw meat, naively remarks : ^ Eaw meat has 
one inconvenience — it sticks in the teeth ; but 
with this exception, seasoned with a little 
salt, it is not disagreeable to taste, it digests 
easily, and must be more nourishing than cooked 
food.' 

But as there are two ways of doing everything, 
so also , there is cooking and cooking. Tliere is 
the overdoing and the underdoing, and there is 
. also the happy mean — the doing to a turn. To 
overdo animal food is simply to waste it— to ex- 
tract the juices i and leave only tasteless fibre ; 
while, on the other hand, to undercook vegetable 
matter ' is' not only to make it indigestible but 
unpalatable, A 

The Irequeht failures in stewing and boiling 
generally arise from the processes being carried 
'.on too quickly. ^Boiled to rags’ is the miserable 
hut graphic description of a piece of meat that, 
Instead of simmering gently over a slow fire, is 
.kopb bobbing furiously up and down in the pot, 
Jhe ‘ sayouty steam driven up the ohimuey, carry- 


ing with it the nourklung and relishing properties 
that, under better management, would have been 
retained in the meat. All boiled moat should be 
put on in hot water, to set the albumen and re- 
tain the juices. Meat boiled to make soup, or 
stock, on the contrary, should be put on in cold 
water to dissolve the osmazome and extract the 
juices. This rule aliould be taken notice of and 
attended to, Not one woman in ten knows how 
to put meat on to boil— far less the wliy and the 
wherefore 1 

The great art in cooking animal food is to 
apply the heat, whether wet or dry, so as to 
fix the albumen, and so coat over the meat at the 
first. This it is that makes broiling so favourite 
a method of cooking, for the surface of the meat 
becoming quickly charred, the evaporation of the 
juices is retarded and a higher flavour generated. 
The loss both by boiling and roasting varies so 
much under different circumstances that there is 
little satisfaction in recording experience or quot- 
ing from tables. About 25 per cent, or one in 
four is a fair average of loss in roasting under 
ordinary conditions ; while in boiling the loss 
varies from 6 to 16 per cent. ; the lowest per- 
centage being in bacon, and the highest in salt 
beef ; in domestic poultry it averages 15. It thus 
appears that the loss iii roasting far exceeds that 
by boiling ; and when W'e take into account that 
the loss by the latter is imt actual loss, but that 
what goes out of the solid is found in the fluid— 
that is, in the soup— it may be asserted that of 
the two processes boiling makes the least altera- 
tion in value. But for a family of limited means, 
where the butcher’s bill is a serious item, and 
where the greatest amount of nourishment has to 
be got out of the smallest modicum of material, 
vstewing is by far the most economical mode of 
diseasing meat. An Irish stew of potato, onion, 
and neck of mutton, nicely cooked and seasoned, 
is a capital winter dish for a family dinner. 
Haricot mutton also, in wdiich carrot, turnip, and 
parsnip is substituted for potato, is another whole- 
some and toothsome stew% In fact, stews may be 
varied indefinitely; and in variety and balance 
lie the secret of successful catering. 

In the scope of a magazine article it is impos- 
sible to enter into fuller detail ; but it is hoped 
that these remarks, though they do little more 
than touch the fringe of the subject, may afford 
some useful hints to those who can read between 
the lines. It may probably be considered that 
recreation has been held too cheax35 or even eon* 
deimieci ; that is far from being the case. Relaxa- 
tion of both mind and body is not only com- 
mendable but absolutely necessary ; .and athletic 
exercises and outdoor amusements, w’hen taken in 
moderation, safeguard the mental and physical 
vigour, -v^diich is the life of a nation, and wdiicb, 
amid the luxuries of the age, might otherwise be 
enfeebled. It is' the abuse, and not the use, of 
our recreative amusements that w^e deprecate. • If 
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•wo wouM follow in the steps of worthy Mrs 
Gilpin, of imincrtel memory— of whom it is said, 

That though on x)l<5asnre she was bent, 

She had a fimgal iiiind-— 

we would fsweeten our pleasures and resume our 


iiomeHiiities better fitted for their discharge instead 
of returning to the domestic hearth too nuieli 
worn-out for anything harder than the softest of 
easy-chairs and the lightest of light literature, 
Thrift should enter into the care of our persons 
as well as of our xnirses I 


LONDON SPAR R O W S. 

By the Author of Parrots I ham ICnoKm, 



MAY as well admit at once that I 
am extremely ignorant of ornitho- 
logy. Most of my existence has 
been passed in London^ and it is 
only from a Cockney point of view 
that I can venture to record my 
observations. Of course, like a great many others 
of my acfxuaintance, I may say that I have occa- 
sionally visited the Natural History Museum, and 
there enlarged to a small degree my ideas; but 
it is not of aristocratic birds that I write; no 
London sjxarrow is there represented, and be 
is not in the running at all in those beautiful 
galleries. From time to time I have added 
slightly to my knowledge, and can now say with 
pride that I can distinguish a blackbird from a 
starling with the utmost in’ecision. No matter 
how besooted the starling may become by his 
London residence, I know him ; he runs across 
the grass, and the blackbird hops. I can also 
recngnise the tlirush, with his fine figure and 
speckled shirt, and otherwise important appear- 
ance ; but all these are, of course, only occasional 
visitors to our suburban gardens, and not really 
inbabitants of residential London. 

What first drew my attention to the London 
sparrow was an exceedingly dull time that 
ocsmrred in our family. Illness was in the house, 
and necessitated detention in an iipj^er room, 
with no view beyond a hideous blank brick wall, 
unrelieved by so much as a single window. The 
brickwork, like much of the kind in the neigh- 
bouikood north of Westbourne Grove, was detest- 
able ; but here it was that the advantage came in. 
The holes which had held the scall'olding-poles 
in the brickwork had never been filled np, and 
the sparrows had seen and seized their oppor- 
tunity, and had taken up their dwellings in the 
vacant caverns. Then a very interesting drama 
in sparrow life occurred. We noticed that a 
large, portly sparrow, of rather extra importance, 
continually put in an appearance. His occupation 
in life evidently was to pop in and out of the 
nests of his brutlier and sister birds. In and 
out, in and out, he went, until at last light 
dawned upon us,' and we recognised his mission 
in life : he was a ‘ district visitor/ From that 
time we observed him with profound interest, 
and I can only hope that the recipients of his 


visits did not look upon him in the same tin- 
grateful light as that in which a lady district 
visitor of our acquaintance was regarded by one 
who resented her visitations, and designate him, 
as she was designated, ‘a prying cat.' 

It is princix>ally in the neighbourhood of 
AYestminster that I have especially noticed 
the London sparrows. Here they live side by 
side Avith the pigeons in Palace Yard, often re- 
lieving the weary Avatcli of the policemen on 
stationary duty, Avlio observe them Avith keen 
intez’esk . 

I must not forget to mention that there is a 
marked jieciiliarity of these birds in this locality : 
their plumage in many cases is interspersed Avitli 
Avhite, sometimes a light gray -bine feather appears, 
and various other shades of colour can distinctly 
he seen on their coats ; but white is the pre- 
dominant cliaracteristic. Some time ago the P\ill 
Mall Ga^dU dreAV attention to the white feathers 
in several of the sparrows frequenting the neigh- 
bourhood of ■Wliitehall ; oiie bird almost enfcii*ely 
Avhite I especially noted amusing himself in the 
gutter outside St Margaret’s Church. 

In Parliament Square many of the sparrows 
are marked with Avhite, and here they enjoy 
themselves in various Avays : feeding on biscuits 
and bread, in the spring picking to pieces the 
lovely crocuses so charmingly planted in the 
fiower-beds, and flying and perching on the heads 
and shoulders of the various distinguished states- 
men that adorn that classic ground. Most 
Londoners will remember the great frost in 
Febi*uary and March of 1895, tliat continued for 
at least six Aveeks, and also the prolonged and 
extremely interesting visit the sea-gulls paid to 
the Metropolis, arriving in a most miserably 
starved and exhausted condition. , Numbers of 
these birds frequented the Thames all along the 
Embankment, feeding off the shore at low tide 
and below the gardens of the House of Lords, 
Being much interested, I fed them several times 
with bread, which they often caught before it 
fell into the Avater, or picked off the floes of ice = 
Avhicli floated up and doAvn the river. Here too, 
before long, I noticed the oinnipx^esent spaixoAv, 
as usual ready to make, the most of the oppor** 
tunity. He invariably managed to get the bread 
first ; and, Avhat was perhaps the most amusing 
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thing of all, he took pattern from his Arctic 
friends, and as the gulls stood upon the iloes of 
ice that floated up and down, he cleverly followed 
their example, and was also wafted on his island 
of ice up and down old Father Thames, monarch 
of all he surveyed. 

St James’s Park is a very happy huntillg^ 
ground for sparrows ; so mueh food is given to 
the beautiful birds in the gardens there, and also 
thrown into the ornamental water to the various 
coloured ducks, that they have a plentiful supply 
of crumbs. I once was a spectator of an amusing 
scene off the bridge leading to St James’s Palace. 
It was winter, and a sharp frost, the ice having 
just formed a clear sheet on the water. The 
ducks, poor things, were out of tlieir element ; 
but of course the good-natured Jjondouers were, 
as usual, giving them food. An eager duck, 
seeing a tempting morsel some yards away, made 
for it ; he slipped, sprawled, and fell, and the 
ringing peals of laughter from a young boy who 
was looking on were most infectious. So comical 
was the sight that after two days I went again ; 
but by this time the birds had improved in their 
powers of skating. Nevertheless I was rewarded 
for my second visit by witnessing a sparrow nip 
in, just as a duck was going for a tempting 
morsel, and carry it off in triumph in the most 
aggravating ^vay. 

Some years ago a relative of mine resided in 
a house the back of which overlooked Savile 
Eow ; and, being fond of plants, she cultivated a 
Virginia creeper in a pot. It was always, I 
tliouglit, rather a poor thing in the horticultural 
line, and appeared to have rather a hard struggle 
for existence ; but it managed to develop several 
leaves. Then, alas I the next - door neighbour 
commenced to keep pigeons,' and these had a 
decided penchant for green meat, and began to 
devour' the poor creeper. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for the viilgar little London' bird. ' The 
pigeon came after its salad; and the sparrow— 
this being the height of his building season — I'e- 
<piiring' feathers for the nest, watched his oppor- 
tunity, and, with consuinmate and' unsurpassable 
impudence, picked a feather out of the back of 
the pigeon. 

i . Deep and bitten would be my regrets ' if this 
most intellectual of birds was to become scarce, 
and to vanish from: our great city. I cannot 
agree Atith a learned Oxford Doif of rny acquaint- 
ance who,!. with' bitter sarcasm at the various 
letters; to ithe daily, papers oh the advent And 
. habiti^ of the. birds ’ of ■ passage that ’ frequent our 
ahofesA announces that he shall address a Letter 
.to .;4he 'Editor of dhe ■ Times^ iito be, 'inserted in 
that', aughst .,|iap’^r on The .first day of January, 
Informing him that ‘at five that morning' he had 
Seen a sparrow,' ; and believed that it was the 
- , first instance recorded! , of a visit’ fi^om that bird 
BO early in , the year, t Such bitterness at ' the 
^ptoQw’s ‘expense is put of place, ■r ’' /• 


My great consolation is that, when unfeelinf? 
fruit-growers and selfish, one-sided, ignorant 
farmers drive these far-seeing, intelligent birds 
away from their gardens and agricultiirar sm% 
roundings, they fly up to the town for a more 
permanent abode, and rejoice in their lofty 
habitations amongst the varied and unspeakably 
ugly chimney-pots; and tlien descend in the 
daytime from their celestial abodes to tlie 
roads, parks, allej^s, and gutters, to amuse and 
cheer us wdth tbeir unsurpassed impudence. 
Thus these most British of birds also teach 
us a lesson of indomitable pluck, the powers 
of surmounting difficulties, and fearless, dauntless 
courage. ' 


d'HEEE O’CLOCK IN THE MOENING. 

Thkre is a time of morning 
’When the jubiiant, new-born day 

And the opal tints of approaching dawn 
As yet seem far away. 

In the eastern sky is movement, 

No glow, but impending change. 

The house is iiiled with echoes, 

Familiar rooms look strange. . 

Slip back the bolts and leave them, 

Steal out beneath the sky, 

Stand alone in an unknown world 
Of awful purity. 

Stand alone with folded hands, 

Wait for the gift of wings ; 

. Wait to be lifted liigher, 

Nearer the heart of things I 

The heavens are clear and moonlit, 

Though the moon is on the wane ; 

.The wind, that wailed throughout the night, 
Drops with a sigh of pain. ' . 

A vague alarm is creeping 
Over the fields and lawn ; 

Time pauses — night Ls over, 

And yet it is not dawn. 

Away down in the pastures 
The cattle turn and moan ; 

' AIL living things are troubled 
With a sense of the unknown : 

For they with eyes may see now, 

And they who, question know. ^ ■ '! 

Make the most of the magic hour: * 

The east begins to glow! 

The east is all in. tumult, 

The eharmbd hour is past ; ; . 

For, breaking 'up 'the quiet skies, ' 

The day appears at last. ’ ' ' ‘ 

L/ . v' -. , ■' Ohiv’^ MobeswoRth. 
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« J| HE iong-coiitinued campaign on be- 
^ lialf of silver waged with varying 
fj fortune in Europe and America 


America 

during the last twent^^-five years, 

issuing in Royal Commissions and 

International Conferences wit]) out 
end, lias had only an academic interest for on r 
own country. In the United States a Presi- 
dential election has turned upon the cxuestion, 
and in many Continental countries it has been 
treated as a matter of vital moment. Great 
Ilritain has remained indifferent j but her absten- 
tion from active participation in the struggle 
has, all the same, had a determining influence 
adverse to silver. It was plainly impossible to 
carry tiie matter to what many considered the 
right conclusion so long as the chief financial 
centre of the world held aloof. That was per- 
ceived very clearly by those interested, and 
many a fierce denunciation liave we earned for 
the supposed selfisli ness of our attitude. Nor 
have these reproaches come only from foreign 
sources : a strong silver pai-ty, ‘ numbering good 
intellects/ in the City and in Parliament, has 
fought hard to prove that the rehabilitation of 
the white metal, the restoration of its damaged 
prestige in the currencies of the world, is both 
just and practicable. For a long time tlie Bi'itish 
public liare been bombarded with speeches, books, 
and ])amphlets on its behalf, though the artillery 
now shows signs of slackening. Cabinet Ministers 
have traced commercial ti*ouhles and the misery 
of the poor to the gold standard. Mercliants and 
students, bankers and editors, professors and 
politicians, have stood shoulder to shoulder in 

the ranks of the bimetallist army. Excitement 
has been considerable, all the hotter because con- 
fined to a few, for upon tbe wliole the effect on 
the great body of opinion in the country has 
been imperceptible. This has not been due to 
any careful and thorougli refutation of the pro- 
silver arguments, but, first of all, to a strong 
feeling that in the question of tbe standard of 
value it may be best to leave well alone: and. 
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secondly, to a clear view of some important advan- 
tages Great Britain reaps as a creditor country to 
which interest on debts incurred in gold must be 
paid annually to an enormous amount. If any 
other consideration has weighed heavily in the 
matter, it has been tbe fact that countries which 
have upheld silver as long as they could, have 
not found it a paying policy. 

Only ill one direction lias the silver question 
touched us closely enough to he troublesome. 
Our greatest dependency, India, has had for long 
a currency of silver monometallism, and many 
interests, private, commercial, and luitional, have 
been severely afiected by the steady decline in 
the exchange value of the rupee. To mention 
one point only, perhaps the smallest and most 
remediable of all, every one has heard the bitter 
complaints of those employed in India, either in 
commerce or in the public service, whose salaries 
stated in rupees have shown a lamentable shrink- 
ing when translated into British money. The 
same drawback applies, of course, to investments 
bearing a fixed interest in rupees. While in one 
way, it may be admitted, trade does not suffer 
after an exactly similar fa.shion, seeing it can 
safeguard itself against a possible fall, tiie un- 
certainty of exchange destroy, s the confidence 
which is the life of commercial enterx>nBe. A con- 
sideration of at least equal importance is, that the 
Indian Government, which has vast obligations to 
meet in London, and must raise its taxation in 
rupees, suffers enormous losses by their decline in 
value and, to make these good, tlie people of India 
are culled upon to bear a heavier load — heavier 
nominally, and, until a long process of adjustment 
has been accomplished, heavier in reality. 

That there are difiiculties of a serious kind 
aiusing out of this condition of thing.s every one 
admits ; but controversy has long raged round 
tlie questions whether there are not great com- 
pensations, and whether any adequate remedy 
can be found in legislation. It has been argued 
that the problem should be left to settle itself 
hy the gradual adjustment of prices which must 
Mes6o%^ed.2 Fjeb; 24, 1900. 
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sooner or later arrive, ami that the export trade 
of India is not only not injured hut actually 
advantaged by a falling rupee. There has been, 
moreover, this undoubted anomaly in the case, 
that, while the gold value of the rupee declined 
so fast, there was either no fall in its pur- 
chasing power in India or one so gi^adual as to 
be hardly perceptible. On these grounds a stout 
opposition was offered on the part of many to 
proposals designed to restore its former rehiti ve 
value to the silver coin. Wages in India, the 
main element of cost in manufacture, being 
reckoned in rupees, pi'oduction was constantly 
being cheapened, ami under this encouragement 
the exports of India were rapidly growing. It 
is not unnatural, therefore, that any interference 
with the process met with resistance. A point 
was reached, however, in the decline of silver 
when it seemed necessary to the bimetallist 
countries of Europe to cease the free coinage of 
it; and when this occurred India was left in 
a dangerous situation that urgently called for 
action. How great has been the change in the 
gold value of the rupee is manifest from the 
following table, which exhibits the unchecked 
fall till 1897 in the average rate per rupee paid 
in London for the India Council’s bills on India ; 


1872-73...... 

....82-754d. I 

, 1894-95 

...13I01d. 

1877-78 

20'791d. 

1895-96 

..,13‘638d. 

1882-83 

19'525d. 

1896-97 

....14*451d. 

18S7-88 

,....16-S08d. 

1807-98 

,...15‘354d. 

1892-93 

14*9S5d. 

1898-99 

....ir>’978d. 

1893-94 

14-547d. 



Tiie.se figures 

prove how far ivitliin 

one genera- 

tion we have 

travelled 

from the 

old accepted 


par of 2b. for the rupee, when we observe 
the same, coin that was valued in exchange in 
1872-73 at Is. 10|cl. fallen to Ls. I in 1S94-95, 
A civil servant wlio might in 1872 estimate his 
salary of Rs.20,000 as nearly equal to <£2000 
would fmd in 1894-95 that he must reckon it 
at somewhat under £1200 ; such, at least, was the 
change as affecting every portion of it remitted to 
Eiighind. The greatest remitter of all, and conse- 
quently the chief sufferer, was the Government of 
India ; the result in the end being tliat the loss fell 
. not onlj^ on the agents or servants of tlie Govern- 
ment, civil and military, nor only on merchant 
and trader, hut on India as a whole. The serious 
consequences to the Indian finances were too obvious 
to, he . ignored, and the repeated attempts which 
..'/wam-nnide to remedy the evil culminated in the 
. ' resoliitioh to close the Indian mints to the free 
eoinago of silver— a policy which found expression 
, in an Act passed on 26th June 1893. 

■ ^ We shall tmderstand better how the problem 
i^rose, and how it now stands, if we touch very 
hrlefly on the salient points of Indian currency 
. history during the present century. It is an 
.instructive record, and is most lucidly set forth 
' 'in' Beport which, the, Indian Currency Com- 
ihittee issued a few months ago. In the early 


years of the century gold and silver coins of 
different denominations and differing in intrinsic 
value were in circulation concurrently throughout 
British India. There was a gold currency in 
Madras, the gold pagoda being the standard 
coin ; in Bengal, with a silver standard, there 
was a currency partly of silver coins and partly 
of gold. In 1806 the directors of the East India 
Company directed to the Governments of Bengal 
and Madras a despatch which showed tliey were 
fully alive to the inconveniences of such a state 
of confusion, and in which they expressed them- 
selves as fully satisfied of the propriety of 
making the silver rupee the principal measure 
of value and the money of account. In 1818 
the silver rupee supplanted the gold pagotla iu 
Madras, and was in 1835 established formally as 
the standard coin of the whole of British India, 
while gold coin was declared no longer a legal 
tender of payment in any of the territories 
of the East India Company, Gold, however, 
although no longer legal tender, did not quite 
lose its place in the currency, for gold niolmrs 
were issued from the mints and received in 
payment at the public treasuries. The.se gold 
coins w'ere of identical weight and fineness with 
the rupee, and as they were styled and accepted 
as ‘ 16-rnpee pieces,’ a ratio of 15 to 1 was 
established between the two metals. Like other 
ratios, this one led to embaiTassment, though by 
a process exactly the reverse of that %vith whicli 
experience has made us familiar. The exchange 
value of gold declined oiying to the great dis- 
coveries in Australia in the early fifties~an era 
when serious apprehensions were entertained that 
gold was destined to fall heavily and perhaps 
permanently. These fears iveTe .speedily seen to 
be groundless; and a few years later, in 1864, 
the Indian Chambers of Commerce were agitating 
for a gold currency, and succeeded in inducing 
the Government to permit sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns to be received into the public treasuries 
at the rate of ten rupees per sovereign. In 1876 
the exchange value of the rupee fell to lB|d., 
when the idea of snspending the coinage of silver 
was unofficially .suggested. Two years later tlie 
Indian. Government proposed to the home autho- 
rities that a gold standard should he introduced, 
while retaining the silver currency, and expressed 
a hope that they might soon be able to ‘fix the 
rupee value in relation to the pound sterling 
permanently at 2s.’ Their plan for effecting this 
was by a charge for seigniorage equal to the 
difference between the bullion value and that at 
which it was rated. The scheme was disapproved 
by a departmental committee, and was left 
untried. From 1878 there set in what may 
he called the bimetallist period, when relief was 
looked for in the direction of an international 
agreement It was confidently expected in 
America, and in many Continental states, that 
silver could be rehabilitated in this way if . only 
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a siifFKiient miinber of the greater commercial 
countries would lend tlieir aid — an expectation 
in wbi cl r tbe Government of India shared, but 
which the failure of the International Con- 
ference at Brussels in 1892 finally dissipated. 

In fear of what might happen if the United 
States ceased to purchase and coin silver, the 
Government of India appealed to the Imperial 
Government for permission to close the mints, 
and to make Englisli gold coins legal tender 
at 131 rupees for one sovereign — valuing the 
rupee, therefore, at ISd, Tlie very able com- 
mittee to which, these proposals were referred 
were unwilling to overrule them, but suggested 
the following important modification of them : 
‘We consider that the closing of the mints 
against the free coinage of silver should be 
accompanied l)y an announcement that, though 
closed to the public, they will be u.sed by 
Government for the coinage of rupees in ex- 
change for gold at a ratio to be then fixed— 
say Is. 4d. per rupee I and that at the Govern- 
ment tx’easuries gold will be x’eceived in satis- 
faction of public dues at the same ratio.’ 

The Act passed on 26tli June 1893 embodied 
these recommendations, and first set up what has 
at present some look of permanence — a Is. 4d. 
rupee. The comparative steadiness of exchange 
since that time has quite indisposed the Govern- 
ment of India for any bimetallist solution of their 
currency pi’ohlem. Here, then, is the situation as 
it stood wlien the Indian Currency Committee 
began their labours : ‘ Gold is not a legal tender 
in India, though the GStOvernment will receive 
it in the payment of public dues; the rupee 
remains by law the only coin in which other 
than small payments can be made ; there is no 
legal relation lietween rupees and gold, but flie 
Indian Government lias declared (until further 
notice) a rate at which rupees can be purchased 
for gold coin or Inillion — such rate serving to 
determine the maximum limit to which the 
sterling exchange can rise under present arrange- 
ments’ (J.O.G lieport, p. 5). 

This position forms the starting-point for the 
inquiries of the Committee appointed last year, 
whose report has just been issued — a report 
wliicli is in substance a recommendation that 
the necessary steps should he taken to render 
permanent the existing conditions, so far as the 
gold standard and the rate of the rupee are 
concerned, and at the same time to introduce 
a gold currency^ by making the British sovereign 
a legal tender, while coining without restriction 
gold brought to the Indian mints for the purpose. 
Tlie report in question is a State paper of the 
first importance, dealing in a masterly manner 
with a question that bri.stles with difficulties. 
The first question to which the Committee 
address themselves is the crucial one, whether 
it is desirable to reopen the mints to the tin- 
restricted coinage of silver. Such a change of 


poliev as not without its advocates, chiefly on the 
grounds (1) that it would encourage the export 
trade of India, and (2) that it tvould prevent 
undue stringency in the Indian money-market. 
But there is a want of agreement on important 
points among the advocates of tlie free coinage 
of silver. The most logical and thorough -going 
section would return to open mints at once. 
The majority hesitate, perceiving that the fall 
of the rupee would in all probability soon 
reacb its present bullion value of about lOjd., 
and would involve serious results in driving 
capital from India and laying new burdens npoii 
the Indian Government They recommend, there- 
fore, the adoption of some more cautiou.s and 
gradual method of attaining tlieir object. The 
Committee reject the proposaL for a return to free 
coinage of silver, whether Immediate or gradual, 
on grounds which they state in the following 
terms, cpioted from a letter acldre.ssed by the 
Indian Government, on 12th October 1892, to 
the Darjiling Planters’ Association: ‘(1) That a 
country, as a whole, makes no gain in its inter- 
national trade by a depreciation of its standard, 
since the extra price received for its exports Is 
balanced by the extra price paid for its imports; 
(2) that the producer of an article of export 
may make a temporary and unfair gain from 
depreciation of the standard, at the expense of 
his employes and of other persons to 'whom he 
makes fixed payments ; (3) but that this gain, 
wdiile not permanent, is comiterbalanced by a 
tendency to overproduction and consequent re- 
action and depression, by a liability to sudden 
falls in price as well as to rises, and by the 
check to the general increase of international 
trade, which necessarily results from the want of a 
common standard of value between countries which 
have intimate commercial and financial relations.’ 

Two further points require to be considered in 
tliis connection : first, whether, if a falling ex- 
change is regarded as advantageous, there is any 
point at which the advantage of a fall in tlie 
exchange value of the rupee will cease ; and, 
secondly, what is likely to be the financial 
position of the Indian Government should the 
rupee fall much below its present rate. It is 
calculated that a drop to Is. — and an even 
deeper drop is conceivable with open mints — 
would increase the amount which the Government 
must raise in taxation by at least Ex. 7,000,000, 
while all authorities agree that already taxation 
has touched its utmost limit of safety. 

There is no hesitation in the replies wliicli 
the report gives on the essential points- It 
pronounces strongly in favour of a gold standardj 
with a gold currency Highly ingenious schem>3S 
for dispensing with the latter have been pro* 
posed by some financial authorities, who for 
the most part rely on a twofold argument: 
first, that India is too poor to afford a gold 
currency; and, secondly, that to introduce gold 
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where the practice of hoarding is so inveterate 
would be like pouring water into a sieve. 
That tliere is some weight in these contentions 
no one will deny; but it is easy to attach too 
iiiiich importance to them. We have to bear in 
mind that to introduce a gold currency will 
not mean the supersession of the immense stock 
of inipees in circulation— these will still be 
available for everyday business ; and that for 
a long time gold can come but very gradually 
into general use, and therefore is unlikely to 
be subject to hoarding to any inconvenient 
extent. Even if we admit dangers of the kind, 
tliey are not worthy of mention in comparison 
with the benefits to India of a stable exchange. 
To adopt a gold basis would be, says Professor 
Marshal], 4ike bringing the railway gauge on 
the .side branches of the world’s railways into 
unison with the main lines.’ India, too, needs 
for the due development of its natural resources 
the importation of foreign capital, and this will 
only be attracted by the stability of a gold 
standard. If those who tliink of Indian securities 
or enterprises as channels for their spare capital 
have reason to fear yet further falls in ex- 
change, the natural consequence will be that they 
will abstain from aii}^ such investment. 

The policy which the Indian Currency Com- 
mittee thus recouimend finds a great eucourage- 
niciifc in the results of the experiment embodied 
in the Act of 1893. Witliin the last two 
years there has been a steadiness in the rupee 
exchange which might almost be termed im- 
mobility when compared with the experience 
of the last quarter of a century. Tliere has 
been a cIo.se approach to the rate of Is. 4d. 
natuecl in the Act. Naturally the Indian Govern- 
ment have felt inclined to ask wlietlier arrange- 
ments are not possible to make tin’s stability 
permanent ; and uecordingly, iii klarcli 1898, they 
put forward some proposals towards that end. 
At tiuifc time, perhaps, the experiment had hardly 
been continued long enough to give them con- 
iklence, for tliey made it a part of their plan 
to raise a large sterling loan (of ^6‘’20,000,000 if 


need be) in order to enable them to withdraw 
whatever amount might appear necessary of the 
silver in circulation. The Committee do not 
favour this portion of the scheme, seeing no need 
for it. If, as the course of exchange since 1897 
seems to prove, the rupee currency is not redun- 
dant, then the rupee will maintain its value 
for internal purpo.ses as the five- franc piece does 
in France. The withdrawals at such an enormous 
expense to India may thus be spared. 

Briefly, then, the course which the Committee 
favour is the adoption of a gold standard, with 
the British sovereign as a legal tender and 
current coin in India ; the free coinage of gold 
in the Indian mints, under regulations like those 
which govern the branches of the Royal Mint 
in tlie Australian colonies; the maintenance of 
the present rate of Is. 4d. for the rupee, safe- 
guarding it by limiting the issue, Tlie question 
of any addition to tlie rupee circulation is to be in 
the bands of the Indian GoYemment, who will only 
add to it when the gold currency seems to be in 
excess, and the silver to fall short, of public require- 
ments. At the same time, as a protection to the 
gold reserve, the Government are not to be bound 
to give gold for rupees or for internal purposes. 

"With equal brevity, we may remark on the 
policy so proposed, that it appears to be based on 
a due recognition of the facts of the case, as 
well as of the interests alike of the trade, the 
Government, and the people of India ; and that 
it is likely to further the welfare and progress of 
our great dependency. How strongly the same 
conviction was held by the Indian Government 
is shown by the promptitude with whicli they 
carried out the proposals of the Committee. They 
at once introduced a Currency Bill in. the Legis- 
lative Council, making gold a legal tender and 
fixing tlie rupee at six teen pence, in the full 
belief, as the financial member, Mr Clinton 
Dawkins, declared, that no other measure would 
save India from disastrous embarrassment and 
fresh taxation, and that the time had arrived for 
terminating the unrest which had been lianging 
over India for a quarter of a century. 


OF IlOYAL BLOOD. 

A STORY OF THE SECRET SERVICE. 


CHAPTER XIII.— THE ROSE OF LOVE. 


|S usual, I cycled next morning to 
our appointed rendezvous, seated 
myself, and patiently smoked. My 
eyes were eager for the approach 
of the first tram-car. At last it 
came, its alarm-bell ringing vio- 
lently ; the passengers alighted, and one by one 
dispersed. To my disappointment, my divinity 
was not among them. Perhaps she had risen 



late, and would come by the next car ; therefore 
I returned to my seat and possessed myself in 
patience, full of reflections upon the events of 
the past few days. That man -who had sat in the 
Mchropole on the previous afternoon was most 
probably her mysterious lover, about whom gossip 
talked ; and it seemed very, possible that, having 
detected me with lier on the night of the State 
ball, he was now keeping a strict observation 
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upon me, in order to ascertain wlietlier we met. 
I lield this mail in instinctive dislike ; why, I 
could not tell. There was nothing really evil about 
the expression of his face. He was a rubicund, 
rather ineiTy-Iooking man of perhaps forty, whose 
appearance gave me the impression that liis sleek- 
ness was due to a fondness of: good living. So far 
from being a hulking, low-born hanger-on, as I 
had pictured him, he seemed a rather gentlemanly 
fellow of the superior commercial class, 

I sat endeavouring to analyse my feelings 
towards him, and at length came to the conclu- 
sion that my antagonism was due solely and 
entirely to jealousy. Had I met that man in the 
oi-dinai*y way I should have undoubtedly become 
friendly with him. There are men one meets 
who instantly become one’s friends. He was one 
of those. 

Presently the second tram drew up at the 
entrance to the Bois, but she came not ; and 
altbougli I waited fully an hour, until the liver- 
brigade began to assemble — Belgians in riding- 
breeches cut in imitation of the Engl isli and with 
hats of antiquated type, a few of the gayer youth of 
the city, and a sprinkling of stolid Flemish mer- 
chants — I waited in vain. The morning was, as 
is usual in June, bright and beautiful ; therefore, 
feeling reassured that she had been prevented 
from keeping her appointment by unforeseen 
circumstances, I mounted my macliine and rode 
the wliole circuit of the Bois, my eyes ever on 
the alert for her. 

That she would not willingly disappoint me I 
felt certain ; therefore her absence puzzled me, 
and caused me to wonder whether, instead of 
keeping her appointment, she had met that man 
who was her lover. Twice I made a complete 
tour of tljo pretty wood, but saw notliiiig of her ; 
and at last, in deep disappointment, I turned, and 
was on my way out, when I suddenly discerned 
a man mounted on a fine bay trotting along the 
leafy ride parallel with the road, and half-hidden 
from it by the bushes and trees. He wore a 
straw hat and black coat, and rode in military 
style exceedingly well. His height attracted me, 
and I noticed that he had a light pointed beard. 
Our eyes met, and then I recognised him as tlie 
man the Princess held in such mortal dread. He 
looked fixedly at me for a few seconds, and I 
thought I detected a smile of triumph on his lips ; 
but in a moment he had trotted past. Without 
turning, I rode forward down the avenue to- 
wards my own rooms. The thought struck me 
that he had come there to watch my movements 
and to ascertain whether I met the Princess. 

I spent the morning at the Legation attendijig 
to some correspondence ; and, not having finished 
it, returned there after luncheon. 

About four, having completed the %vork I had 
ill hand, I descended the stairs to go, when stand- 
ing in the courtjmrd outside was one of the 
royal carriages, the footman waiting motionless 


and statuesque upon the steps. On passing the 
door of the drawing-room female voices and light 
laughter sounded ; and, peering within, 1 saw 
that Lady Diniminond had a caller. The , latter, 
sitting near the window, wore a smart costume of 
prune, with a large black hat ; and as I looked 
ill her gaze suddenly met mine. It was the 
Princess Melanie. 

‘Ah !’ she cried, raising her hand to me gladly. 

‘ There is M’sieur Crawford 1 Good-afternoon.^ 

‘ Good -afternoon, Princess!’ I exclaimed, ad- 
vancing toward.? her and taking her proferred 
hand with a feigned formality. She was purely 
formal towards me ; therefore I saw that she liad 
some motive. As far as I was aware this was 
her first call upon Lady Drummond ; and the 
latter, honoured by the attention, seemed greatly 
surprised that we should be acquainted.,, 

‘Oh yes,’ the Princess said in response to an 
observation by her ladyship, ‘M’sieur Crawford 
is my very good friend.’ Then, glancing at me 
with a meaning look, she added, ‘He was in 
Yieiiiia, you know.’ 

‘ Ah ! of course,’ answered Lady Bmnimond, 
who, trutli to tell, had been extremely kind to 
me. She was an ideal wife of an ambassador, 
and was held in highest esteem by all the staff. 
More than once, at the various capitals where 
her husband had been Cliarge d’Afiaires, or Her 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary, she had been 
confidante and adviser of an attache or a 
secretary who had got into feminine entangle- 
ment. As we chatted she glanced from her 
visitor to myself ; and, knowing her shrewdness, 
I feared that she guessed the truth. Our gossip 
was, however, on trivialities. Melanie, it ap- 
peared, had called on her mother’s behalf to 
invite the ambassador and his wife to dine with 
them at the Palace on the following Sunday ; and 
in the invitation Gifiard and myself were included. 

I thanked her in terms of distant formality, 
addressing her as ‘your Highness,’ which is usual 
according to German etiquette. Tea was brought, 
and as I handed her the cup she raised her eyes 
to mine with an amused expres.sioii, I longed to 
ask her why she had not met me that morning ; 
but to speak familiarly was, in these circum- 
stances, impos.sible. The Hapsburgs were the 
proude.st family in Europe ; and Lady Druuunoiid, 
a polished diplomatist herself, treated her with 
the same etiquette as she would the Queen of 
the Belgians. 

After quite a long go.ssip, during which we had 
been joined by Sir John, who was, however, ' 
called away to keep an appointment, she rose , to 
go. When she did so I saw liow beautiful was 
her costume. It w^as of dark prune cloth braided , 
with black upon a groundwork of creani satin — a 
strikingly handsome dress, which only a X)nucess 
could wear; it fitted without a wrinkle, and, was 
the latest triumph of one . or other of the meii- 
dressmakers in the Eue de la Paix, 
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‘I£ you •will xemaiu one moment I will oMtiin 
lor your Highness the address of that shop in 
Bond Street/ Lady Druiniiiond said, as she 
passed out hastily into the adjoining room. 

The instant she had gone my companion 
timied to me cpiickly and whispered, ‘Forgive 
me. I could not come to the Bois this morning. 
To-morrow, too, I am prevented. You’ll excuse 
me— will you not 

‘But I must see you,’ I said earnestly. ‘I 
have something of importance to sa 3 ^’ 

She glanced at me in quick surprise. 

* Cannot you tell me iiowl’ she asked. 

‘No. I must meet you. IVhutever appoint- 
ment you can make, I am at your disposal’ 

She reflected for an instant. 

‘Then to-night,’ she answered. ‘Meet me in 
the Wauxhall Gardens, close to the bandstand, at 
nine, I shall wear a wliite blouse, and you will 
discover me by that. Till then, good-bye,’ 

At that instant her ladj’ship returned with a 
card, and a few moments later I took formal 
leave of the woman I loved, standing on the 
steps with the wife of mj chief and bowing to 
her as her fine equipage swept out of the gate. 

Yea, the more I reflected the plainer it he- 
canie that she was not averse to this mild 
fiirtation going on between us. That she did flirt 
with me was without doubt ; and of cour.se, with 
that quick iixstiiict po.ssessed hy every woman 
from peasant to princess, she was fully aw'are of 
my overwhelming passion for her. 

‘I Iiad no idea you were so friendly with the 
Princess Melanie,’ her ladyship remarked as we 
went inside together. ‘She is most beautiful 
But, of course, the Hou.so of Iiap.sburg lias 
always been famous for its lovely women.’ 

‘Yes/ I said, recollecting the well-known legend 
of the Castle of Bz-andeiiberg : , how, when the 
great old furtreas-hoiue of the Hapsburgs -was 
besieged by the bloody Due de Nevers in 1554, 
Anna, Princess of Hapsburg, is said to have 
entered with her husband the high round- tower 
that watches over tlie Moselle, resolved to par- 
ticipate in its defence, and to animate the 
defenders by her presence. Her beauty was re- 
nowned throughout Europe, and for months the 
castle -vvdthstood the siege. At last, however, 
outnumbered by tlie Franks, the garrison, iut- 
ciuding the Prince, after a most lieroic and 
desperate' resistance, perished to a man, the 
unhappy widowed Princess being left as sole 
survivor. Determined not to fall into the hands 
of the enraged and brutal soldiery, she threw 
Jhei^elf from the auiumifc of the tower in full 
veiglit of .the besiegers, and was dashed to pieces 
jon the rocks below. 

^ ‘ She ■ has ' a charming manner/ went on her 
ladyship*— ‘ so ingenuous and unassuming. I’m 
perfectly delighted with her.’ 
y '.‘-This is her first call— -is it not?’ I inquired, 
i; ‘Yes. , . She. has been in -Brussels with her 


mother many times y but they are very ex- 
clusive, and scarcely call on any one excei't, of 
course, at the German Embassy. She’s a most 
sociable girl, and 1 ’m cliarined to know her.’ 

I smiled -witliiii myself. What would her 
ladyship have thought had she known that we 
were in the habit of cycling together at an hour 
when the majority of people were not yet awake? 
What would she have tliouglit if she had known 
of the appointment we had made in that instant 
when she was in the adjoining room, or of the 
fact that the Princess was to wear a white blouse 
that evening in order that 1 might the more 
readily recognise her in the shadow of the trees? 
I was compelled to remain silent in order to 
avoid compromising her, for she was princess 
of an imperial house, while I was a humljle 
member of Her Majesty’s Diplomatic Service. 
I had promised to remain loyal to her. 

The night was brilliant and starlit when 1 
entered tliat enclosed part of the Royal Park 
known as Wauxliall, where, on summer evenings, 
the orchestra of the Opera plays on the al fresco 
stage, and the haut monde of Brussels sit beneath 
the trees at the hundreds of little tables, taking 
their after-dinner colihe and liqueims. Of all the 
many diversions in the Belgian capital it is per- 
haps the most chic and the most enjoyable, for 
the music is invariably excellent, and the crowd 
always a w-ell-dressed one. The tourist who 
speiuls his week in Brussels does not patronise 
a mere orchestral concert ; he prefers the cafes 
where variety entertainments are provided, and 
where ‘ entrance free ’ is written up in bohl 
capitals. Hence 'Wauxhall is purely Belgian. 

I found a table unoccupied at the farther end, 
beyond the stage and somewhat in the .shadow ; 
therefore I took it and ordered some coflee, 
hoping that I should meet no friends and be 
compelled to join them. It was delightfully cool 
and fresh there after the heat and burden of the 
day, and I sat drinking in the aij*, enjoying my 
cigar to the full I had had a heavy day, and 
that relaxation was doubly gratifying. The whole 
of the white facade of the Theatre du Parc 
.opposite was outlined by lights in white globes, and 
everywhere in the vicinity of the orchestra wa.s 
brilliant illumination ; hub where 1 sat was beyond 
the zone of light, for I had chosen that spot in 
order that none should observe me. Among that 
after-dinner crowd of women in evening toilets 
and well-dressed men there were many with whom 
I was acquainted ; and if, for example, one man 
fastened himself upon me, I might, lose my 
opportunity of speaking with the Princess. 

At length, after straining my eyes long and 
vainly into the stream of constant arrivals, I 
saw a female figure, in black hat, w^earing a dead- 
white blouse of soft silk, and at once rose to 
meet her. She wore a thick veil, and at first I 
hesitated to speak, not being quite certain as to 
her identity. She. noticed, th^ and, laughing at 
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the coiDpleteness of her disguise, greeted me aud 
seated herself at my table, 

< That veil is excelleut,’ I said, joining in her 
laughter ; ‘ I should never have recognised you.’ 

‘I borrowed one of my maid’s blouses,’ she ex- 
plained, ‘ Tliere are many women here I know ; 
and some are very sharp to detect any bodice 
they have seen before.’ 

' Will any one be likely to recognise you here ? ’ 
I tibkod. 

‘Ah! Perhaps they might,’ she said, glancing 
round in apprehension. ‘There’s the Countess 
Liuissens over there,’ she added, indicating an old 
lady in a gay bonnet of steel spangles and rosevS, 
chatting to an ollicer. * Yes, it will be better to 
get away from here,’ 

" Therefore we rose again and strolled away into 
the dark shadows beneath the trees. It was 
strange and exciting this clandestine meeting ; 
but she was veiled, and we both congratulated 
ourselves that she \vas beyond recognition. Into 
that dark avenue only one or two couples had 
strayed, and we were practically alone. The band 
was playing Saiut-Saeus’ ‘Danse Macabre i ’ and 
through the trees, where the lights twinkled, 
came the distant roar of the city and the rattle 
of cabs ill the Rue Royale. 

The Palace was close by. Indeetl, the Princess 
had only to cross the road and traverse the Park 
to meet me. She had, she explained, escaped iiu- 
ined lately after dinner, her maid alone being in the 
secret of her absence ; and then she chatted to me 
with that light vivacity which was in itself plain 
proof of how delighted she was to walk there. I 
had been egotistical eiiQUgh to ilatter myself that she 
was not averse to rny company, and now it seemed 
m though, she remaiiied in rapturous contentment. 

In the gloom we found a seat and sat down. 

Bhe was discussing her visit to Lady Drum- 
mond, and expressing herself surprised to find 
her so pleasant, 

‘ I had been told,’ she said, ‘ that your am- 
bassador’s wife was rather masculine, and I 
abominate masculine women ; but I found her 
the exact opposite. She was extremely agreeable,’ 

‘It was your first calU’ I suggested, 

‘Yes,’ she answered. Then after a pause she 
faltered, ‘ I did not go exactly to visit her, you 
know. I thought perhaps I might possibly meet 
you, and I wanted to see you.’ 

‘Why?’ I impiired, rather abruptly I am afraid. 

‘Weil/ she responded in a voice of hesitation, 
‘first, I feel convinced that we are friends-— is 
that not sol’ 

‘If I may be your’ true friend, Princess,’ I 
said, ‘ I shall esteem your trust the greatest 
honour you can bestow upon me.’ 

‘Tluiiik you/ she said cpiietly. ‘I believe 
entirely that you are a man of honour* Do not 
think I speak to you thus \yithout having made 
iiifpiiries. Your past has shown that I, a woman 
who is in a dire dilemma, may trust you.’ 


‘ You can implicitly,’ I answered fervently ; ‘ I 
assure you of that. You say you are in a 
dilemma/ I went on. ‘How can I assist you?’ 

‘Ah ! no. Not now/ she replied in a rather 
strained voice. ‘No; not yet. What I wanted to 
ask you was whether, if I desired your helpj, you 
would give it to me; whether you would act in 
blind obedience to my wishes.’ 

‘Princess,’ I said in deep earnestness, ‘I am a 
diplomatist, one who to your eyes must be but a 
spy and a liar by profession. Well, my oath to 
my Queen entails the combating of the machina- 
tions of unscrupulous enemies ; and when fair 
means fail we are compelled to resort to those 
unfair. Towards you, however, I assure you that 
if ever I can render you a service you have only 
to command me.’ 

‘ If that service were a difficult one — a very 
difficult one/ ehe asked, almost in a wdiisper, us 
she bent towards me, peering eagerly into my 
face— ‘ what then ? ’ 

‘That makes no diiference/ I answered firmly, 

‘ To serve you is the greatest desire of my life.’ 

She sighed heavily, aud seemed strangely uneasy. 

‘ 111 what dilemma do you find yourself?’ I 
went on. ‘Tell me. Perhaps I can assist you" 
now.’ 

‘Impossible,’ she responded. ‘Some day, how- 
ever, I shall call upon you to redeem your 
promise.’ 

‘ Pub me to the test/ I cried i^assionutely. 
‘You will not find me fail.’ 

‘Ah!’ she said, again sighing, ‘it is strange 
that we should meet like this, you and I ; strange 
that, having only known you for so .short a lime, 
I should speak thus to you. I fear you must 
think me very capricioirs.’ 

^ Our talks are most delightful to me,’ I declared. 

‘ l only fear that my compaiiion.ship may bore you/ 

She laughed a light musical laugh. 

‘ If so, then why did you ask me to see you 
to-night?’ she inquired. 

‘Because I have something to say to you,’ I 
replied, in a moment serious. ‘Do not think me 
inquisitive, for I admit that I have no right 
whatever to obtrude in your private affairs/ 

‘Are we not Mends?’ she interrupted (piickly. 

‘Ccrtamly,’ I said; ‘but this matter is of so 
delicate a nature that, ivere it not imperative, I 
should hesitate to speak of it.’ 

‘No?’ she said, interested. ‘Tell me. What 
Is it?’ 

‘You will remember the night of the ball. 
Before we parted we encountered a tall, fair- 
bearded man who looked at you with a curious 
glance and passed on,’ 

She started perceptibly. 

‘Yes, yes. And what of him?’ she gasped- '• 

‘That man, whoever he is, has been following 
me of late,’ I said simply. 

‘Following you!’ she cried. /Has he, then, 
dared to ’ — - 
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But she stopped sliort witliout funsliiDg her 
sentence. In her anger she had almost given me 
an explanation, and only drew herself up just in 
time. 

M thought it wise to tell yon of this, and to 
ask your ad\dce/ I went on as calmly as I could ; 
adding, ^ And again, there is one other matter, 
for mentioning which I hope you will forgive me.* 

‘ Tliere is nothing to forgive between friends,’ 
she reyponded. 

‘Well, briefly^ it is tins,* I said. ‘In certain 
circles ^Yhere gossip circulates and names are 
bandied about freely there is a report current 
that you meet clandestinely some male acquaint- 
ance on certain nights in the Boulevard Wiiterloo, 
and elsewhere, I do not demand to know whetlier 
this is truth or not,* 1 added hoarsely ; ‘ I have 
no right to make such inquiry.’ 

‘Supposing it to be actually the truth?’ she 
asked quickly, in a rather resentful tone. ‘ What 
then V 

‘There is a secret conspiracy on foot against 
yon,’ I said in a very quiet tone. ‘ It is intended 
one night to follow you to the place of assignation 
and there discover you with your — ~ 


‘ With my lover,* she said, finishing my sen- 
tence. ‘Ye-s, I know full well your thoughts, 
m’sieur.’ 

‘ It is suggested that you love this man,* I 
declared quite plainly. 

‘So my enemies are plotting to create a scandal 
about me ! ’ she exclaimed, with quick warmth. 
‘ There is, I suppose, not sufficient scandal in 
Brussels ; therefore they must needs invent more. 
They would blast the reputation of every honest 
woman. When did you learn this ? * 

‘ Only yesterday,’ I answered. ‘It %vas the duty 
of a friend to warn yon, even though it be a 
painful task.* 

She was pensive for a long time. Thei'e was 
an interval in the music, and all was cabn and 
peaceful in the half-darkness where we sat. 

Then, turning to me, she suddenly grasped my 
hand warmly in hers, saying, ‘In giving me this 
warning you have rendered me a great service ; 
how great you cannot dream. Believe me, I shall 
never forget it — ^never.* There was a strange catch 
in her voice which I knew to be due to emotion 
that she had .striven in vain to repress. 

{To he continued.) 



ANAGRAMS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

By the Rev. A. CVRili Pearson, M.A., Autlior of Om Hundred Chess ProhUmSy Curiosities of ChesSy Sic. 

produced by the use of every letter of the original 
word or sentence, with no other letter added. 

Anagrams that transmute the names of well- 
known men and wmineii are often startlingly 
appropriate. What could be better in tb is way 
than tliese aiinoimcements, evolved from two 
great statesmen’s names when the reins of power 
changed hand.s : Gladstone, ‘ G. leads not ; * Disraeli, 
‘ I lead, sir ! * Quite as happy is the comment 
on the devoted nursing of Florence .Nightingale, 
whose name yields ‘ Flit on, cheering angel,* 
Among tho.se that are most often quoted we may 
mention Horatio Nelson, ‘Honor cst a Nilo f 
Charles James Stuart, ‘ Claims Arthur’s Seat ; * 
Pilate’s question, ^Quid esi mrUas V (‘What is 
truth ? *), answered by ‘ Est Vir qid eldest * (‘ It is 
the Man here present*) ; Swedish Nightingale, ‘Sing 
high, sweet Linda;* Daidd Liviiig.stone, ‘D.P''', go 
and visit Nile;’ the Marquess of Ilipon (who re- 
signed the Grand-Mastership of Freemasons' when 
lie became a Edinanist), quoth Freemasons;’ 

Charles Prince of Wales, ‘ All France calls : 0, help 1’ 
Sir Roger Charles Bought}^ Tichborne, Baronet, 
‘ Yon horrid butcher Orton,, biggest rascal here ; ’ 
and many shorter specimens, such as telegraph, 
‘great help;’ astronomers, ‘no more stars* and 
‘moon starers;’ one luig, ‘enough;* editors, ‘so 
tired ;* tournament, ‘to rim at men ; ^ penitentiary, 
‘nay,- I repent;* Old Bngland, ‘golden land;* 
revolution, ‘to love ruiii;* fashionable, ‘one-half 


Torture one poor word ten thousand ways. — D byden, 

|T would perhap.? be out of place in 
these pages to trace the use of 
anagrams to the word-juggling of 
injrstic Cabbalists, or to consider 
whether such trifles really date back 
to the days of Moses, as Camden, 
the great antiquary, afiirined. Certainly from very 
early times this form of mental gymnastics lias 
had a notable place among the many ‘quips and 
cranks* which fringe the lighter side of literature ; 
so that what was quite a erasse in tlie sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, as a method of illus- 
trating and divining j)er.5onal character and des- 
tiny, still crops up from time to time as an 
amusement akin to conundrums, palindromes, and 
other verbal puzzles. 

. .Even' if we have no particular bent in that 
direction, we can but admire the aptness or 
oddity of some striking or ingenious anagram 
which we chance to meet with ; but those to 
' whom such tricks and twists appeal most strongly 
may soon forget them. As no complete collection 
has hitherto been published, the following speci- 
mens, ancient and modern, gathered from several 
sources, will interest many readers and form a 
handy record, from which they can at any time 
refresh their memories, 

> It may he well to note at starting that in olden 
/ and if or n, n, ami w, were used interchange- 
ably for. these purposes, and that a true anagram is 
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liii 3 map ; ’ poorlioiise, ‘ 0, sour liope 1 ^ Presby- 
terian, n^esfc in prayer;^ sweetheart, Hliere we 
sat ;^ matnmoiiy, 4nto my arm,’ 

Not so well known, perhaps, are the follow- 
ing excellent examples: Arthur AVellesley, ‘truly 
he’ll see war;’ Arthur Wellesley, Duke of 
Wellington, ‘ let well-foiled Gaul secure thy 
renown;’ Martin Luther, ^lelirt in Armuth^ (‘he 
teaches in poverty’); William Ewart Gladstone, 
‘Wild agitator: means well;’ Charles Dickens, 
‘cheer sick lands;’ John Abernethy, the brusque 
surgeon, ‘Jolinny the bear;’ Cleopatra’s Needle, 
London, ‘an old lone stone replaced ’—surely a 
splendid instance of accurate description ; Paradise 
Lost, ‘reap sad toils;’ Paradise Regamed, ‘dead 
respire again Fawcett, Postmaster-General, ‘we 
can get a stamp for letters Paiidal Holmes, a 
writer on heraldry, ‘ Lo ! men’s herald ;’ Voltaire, 
‘0, alte vir / ’ (‘ 0, great man ! ’) ; Marie Toiichet, a 
famous French beauty, ^je cJiarme tout;- Sand- 
croft, Lloyd, Ken, Turner, Lake, White, Trelawney, 
the seven bishops sent to the Tower for libel in 1688, 
‘0, let the well-known rank defy a cruel tyrant’s 
ire,’ and also, ‘keenly ye work and wrestle all 
for ancient truth.’ Right Honourable William 
Ewart Gladstone has been twisted, with more 
ingeimit}" than kindliness, into ‘I’m a Whig 
who ’ll be a traitor to England’s rule.’ 

There are many Latin anagrams of unusual 
merit and interest. With wonderful skill and 
patience, and almost incredible success, the long 
sentence, Are Meuria, gratid plena, Dom/mus tecum 
(‘ Hail, Mary ! full of grace ; the Lord is with thee ’); 
has been transformed into ‘ Virgo serena, pia, munda, 
et irmnacidaia ’ (‘ Virgin serene, pious, pure, and 
spotless’), and also into * Regia nata, evadms luckim 
amari pemiP (‘Royal offspring, escaping the sorrow 
of the bitter apple’); 1)^ Maniimis Lvdlierus, 
dealt with, becomes *ut turris das lumen ^ (‘as a 
tower thou givest light’) ; EUsabetha Regina Anglice 
becomes ‘Aw/ h's agna, Htberiai lea’ (‘to the English 
a lamb, to Sj)ain a lioness’) ; while Carolus Rex 
shines out as ‘ cms cro ’ (‘ to-morrow I shall be 
a light’), and is said to have been written by 
King Charles IL, on the eve of his restoration, 
upon a window at King’s Newton Hall, Derby- 
shire. A sad presage of her fate was found in 
the sentence Maria Bteuarda Scotorum Regina, which 
forms the anagram ‘ Trusa vi rcgnis, morfe amara 
cado’ (‘Thrust by violence from my realm, I fall 
by bitter death ’), The curious juggle with letters 
which allies the title Btiprcmus Pontifex Ronianus 
with the phrase ‘ 0, non sum super petrani Jixus ’ 
(‘0, I am not founded on a rock’), a sentiment 
quite out of harmony with the claims of its 
exalted subject, can by a slight interchange of 
letters be altered into the very motto which 
would have been appropriate and acceptable to 
P(q)e Pio Noiio, ^ Sum Nono supper petram Jixus’ 
(‘I am Nono, founded on a rock’). 

It is worthy of notice that Mary, the sweetest 
and most, simple of Scripture names, has as its 


anagram ‘arm}’'.’ The conflicting th oughts sug- 
gested by these two words are thus happily 
adjusted by George Herbert in his quaint style : 

How well her name an army doth present, 

111 whom the Lord of Hosts doth pitch His tent ! 

Let us pass now to some few instances of what 
may be called manifold anagrams, wherein words 
or short sentences can he multiplied in fresli 
forms, as varied as the shifting patterns in a 
kaleidoscope. Of this sort is monastery, which 
changes into ‘my one star,’ ‘no mastery,’ ‘stone 
Mary,’ ‘stone ai'iny,’ and into sucli less pleasant 
variations as ‘ mean story,’ ‘ my treason.’ Very 
curious, too, are the many mottoes furmed from 
the words Lomus Lesdnia, and displayed on shields 
carried by students of the College of Lis.sa as they 
went out to welcome young Stanislaus, afterwards 
king of Poland. Of a dozen or more the Lest 
anagrams were : ‘ ades incolumis ’ (‘ in safety thou 
comest hither’); ^ mane, sulus loci’ (‘stay, star 
of this place’); ^sis colimna Dei’ (‘be as God’s 
column ’) ; I, scande solium ’ (‘ go, ascend the 
throne’). 

Sometimes we find a touch of humour turned 
to good account. Thus, the story goes that in 
bygone days, when the craze for anagrams ran 
strong, Lady Eleanor Davies found in her name 
the imperfect one, ‘reveal, 0 Daniel,’ and upon 
this claimed to be an inspired pirophetess ; noi* 
would she let the land have peace until the Dean 
of Arches met her with her own ’weapon, and 
knocked Dame Eleanor Davies into ‘never so 
mad a ladie,’ upon which she for the time hid 
her diminished head. There must have been a 
queer twist in tlie mind of one Car, frieml and 
biograiffier of the poet Crashawe, when, to his 
great joy, he found that Crashawe could be 
resolved into ‘lie was Car;’ and finding himself 
Thus incorporated with his best beloved, broke 
out with the inquiry, ‘ Was Car then Crashawe, 
or was Gi/ashawe Car ?’ In similar mood William 
Oldys produced these lines, suitable for a Christ- 
mas card or valentine, in which, without altering 
tlie order of the letters, he turns his name into 
an anagram : 


Hoping that all this word-twisting will not 
have so serious an effect upon my readers as an 
anagram upon his name had some two hundred 
years ago upon the hapless Andre Pujom, 'who 
discovered that it could be rendered ^pendu tl 
Riom’ and wdio thereupon committed murder that 
he might he hanged at Riom, the seat of criminal 
justice in Auvergne, let me close this article, which 
will have its value as a collective record of luarxy 
scattered curiosities, with a few recent anagrams for 
which I am personally responsible : Abdul Hamid 
Khan, Sultan of the Ottoman Empire, comes out 
correctly as ‘inhuman despot, that niaketli Armenia 
hloodful ; ’ the Dreyfus court-martial at Rennes, 


In word and will I am a friend to you, 

And one friend old ^’s worth a hundred new. 
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‘France on her trial must reseat duty Eeecham’s 
Pills are worth a guinea, ‘I cure, am a blessing, 
a. health-powei-* ; ^ Use only Erasmic Herb Soap 
Tablets, ‘ best, 0, so pure ! A balmy cleanser this/ 
The names of the twelve months give exactly 
these lines, that scan and ibyiiie : 

‘Merry, dtu-able, just grace 
My every future month eiubrace ; 

No jars xemain, joy bubble up apace/ 

Charles H. Spurgeon yields ‘ Oh, preacher’s lungs ! * 
and, as an up-to-date specimen, the Right Honour- 
able William Yernon Harcourfc is, ‘come on, truth ; 
high ritual error and bane will vauisli/ The 
following appropriate sentences, recently formed 
from the full names of persons known to me, 
are good instances of an amuseiucut open to all. 


which can be ca,lied oiiomancy, or divination by 
name. I have not permission to give the names, 
but each onoman is a perfect anagram. A lady 
who has one baby boy ‘has one little son/ The 
little son, ‘ heir, eat and grow handsome/ A deaf 
and dumb man who is married happily, ‘love is 
lord and danger done/ A doctor, ‘I mend all 
under a week/ Another medical man, Sve skin 
charlatans.^ A clergyman, ‘ I will sing emblems, 
altar, font/ One whose life has been turbulent, 
‘ a x'ough road, sir ; old age can be sweeter/ A 
barrister’s wife, ‘likely to enter a court/ My 
latest attempt in this direction should be of 
good omen at tlie present time : The Eight 
Honourable Sir Red vers H. Buller, Y.G., ‘Brave 
British hero ! he ’ll govern Dutch rulers/ 


QUENTIlSr IIARCOUET, Q.O.: HIS LOYE STORY. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.-— CHAPTEE IV, 



r^UENTIN HAEGOUET took his 
whole length of furlough in his 
first instalment of his Canadian 
travels, which he rene^Yed again 
and again as opportunity served, 
the scenery and the people of that 
great Dominion exercising a strong fascination 
over him. He fought with his passion as a brave 
and honest man should, and induced it to sub- 
servience to work and duty ; but its vitality 
vindicated itself in many a silent hour, and often 
stirred and quickened in the heat and hurry of 
professional achievement. 

When he came home after his first absence he 
found that Dolly had lost her governess, for Sir 
Robert had held out the olive-branch to liis niece, 
and she did not feel justified in refusing it. He 
was glad of this for Hester’s sake, and for his 
own he was glad that he could still comfort him- 
self with Dolly’s alfectionateness and tender recol- 
lections of Hester Sartoris, He knew that Captain 
Fleming’s regiment had been ordered to Egypt 
for service iu the Soudan, and lie followed all 
notices of its career with an uniiaggiiig, complex 
interest. Twelve months hud passed since his 
interview with Hester ; and, partly from avoidance 
and partly from chance, they had never crossed 
each other’s path. 

/ ]3ut it so liappened that at the precise crisis 
when all the newspapers were chanting the 
praised of the gallant corps to which her lover 
belonged — '‘What splendid opportunities/ thought 
-Quentin^ /fell;. to the lad’s share and more 
especially of some signal act of gallantry on his 
.-own part^ . Quentin met Hester at a public 
reception. When he looked at her liis feeling 
that he had never loved her so imieli as at 
that moment, also that his memory had made a 
, poor Tran scrip tioix of Ahe loveliness of her ex- 
face and the engaging charm of her 


nmniiciv But he was enougli master of himself 
to hide any disturbance under a fair shoAV of 
friendliness, and to offer her his congratulations 
oil her lover’s distinction. 

‘But he is wounded!’ was her answer ,* and he 
saw the anguish in her face and heard it in the 
vibration of her voice. 

‘I observed that liewas reported as “slightly 
wounded,” ’ he said ; ‘but that is nothing. It 
only makes his triumph more complete and liis 
promotion more certain. He will be invalided 
home, Miss Sartoris, and you will nurse your 
•hero/ 

She sighed and shook her head. 

‘ You are very good, as always,’ she returned ; 
and there was a certain fervour in her manner 
that brought the colour to bis face. ‘ I pray God 
you may be a true prophet/ 

Two days after there appeared a despatch from 
the general commanding at headquarters, that 
made the heart of every Englishman and English- 
woman beat xvitli gratitude and pride, for it 
contained the record of consummate skill and 
forethought on one side and superb valour on 
the other. But amongst other details the death 
of Captain Fleming wais announced ‘with deep 
regret/ His wound was healing favourably when 
enteric fever supervened, and he had died after 
thirty- six hours’ illness. When Quentin .read this 
he was aware of a sharp pang of feeling. He 
suffered because he knew that she would suffer 
so keenly, and, besides, he was sincere! j’' grieved 
that so brave a man had fallen so prematurely ; 
but the sharpest sting of all lay in the fear lest 
he should be base enough to rejoice in the 
possibilities which the future might enclose. He 
dared not go to see her ; but he wu'ote her a 
manly letter, which had the ring of sincerity in 
every word ; and then he .had the courage and 
patience to let .a year expire before he went 
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to see lier and to gather from her his own 
diances of happiness. 

Hester was very kind and sweet ; but he felt 
at once that in her virgin widowhood and sus- 
tained sorrow she was farther removed irom him 
than when her dead lover was alive. 

‘I do nut pretend to misunderstand you/ she 
said ; ' and I am grateful, as indeed I was grateful 
before. But I do not think I shall ever marry.’ 

Quentin did not urge her further, but he smiled 
to himself with a sort of tender cynici.sm. He 
knew tliat human sorroW“like all things human 
■— -was hnite, and that the temper of his own 
niiiid was persistent. 

He suggested to his sister that^ she should 
invite Hester Sartoris to join her and Dolly in 
a visit she was contemplating to Diuard for the 
benefit of the child’s health. 

‘It will do good all round/ he said. ‘Dolly 
will draw out the old interest again and help 
her to cease brooding over poor Jack Fleming,’ 

‘And you will rim across and help her to 
forget 

He nodded. ‘Give me a leg up, Dolly, as 
occasion serves,’ he said, smiling ; ‘ but with dis- 
cretion, dear— w'ith discretion ! ’ 

The plan was carried out, and the Whitsuntide 
holidays found him free to jnake good his purpose 
under the most favourable conditions. The ex- 
tpiisite June weather bound sea and land under 
permanent enchantment. He was the constant 
com]>aniun of Dolly and her friend in a series of 
sight-seeing days around a locality rich in beauty 
and historical association, and made doubly in- 
teresting by his versatility and erudition. Then 
there wej'e hours spent in charmed idleness, 
watching the ebb and How of the glittering tide 
as the sun set at the close of these busy days, 
when books and writers were discussed and 
<]Uoted, and each found something akin in tlie 
mind of the other, or — what was equally welcome 
— sume stimulating diFerence of opinion. 

(Juentin did not speak a word of love or show 


the least desire to be alone with her; but he 
succeeded in showing her the resources of his 
intellect and the under-geiitlcness and goodness 
of his nature ; and then he went away without 
speaking one word of the past or the future. 

Ills intention w’as to let a longer interval 
elapse before again putting his hopes to the test ; 
but he heard from his sister that Lord Molineux 
Avas renewing his suit, backed as before by Sir 
Eobert’s influence, and he deckled that delay 
might be dangerous. A morning or two after lie 
dressed himself with scrupulous care, and Avent to 
see her at her uncle’s house in Hans Place. 

‘You know why I am come/ he said after the 
first greetings Avere oA’er, during AVhich he saw*' 
Avith a pang that she Avas looking pule and 
harassed. ‘It is to tell you the old story in the 
old AA^ay. 1 AA^aiit you sorel}^, Hester. I have a 
friend avIio is so happy in his marriage tliat I 
have left off visiting him because I could not 
bear the sharpness of my mvn desire. Dear, 
come to me and make mj life rounded and 
complete like his ! Has not the time past sufficed 
to sacrifice the living to the dead? Once before 
I said I believed I could make you happy ; to-day 
I am sure of it.’ 

For a moment silence, her eyes on the ground 
deliberating. Then she looked up Hushed and 
radiant. 

‘I thank God,’ she said, ‘you have spoken 
to-day. I was afraid you had left off caring for 
me. I have long found out that I loved you, 

but’ She hesitated. ‘I have been sorely 

tried of late. Lord Moliueux has been so faith- 
ful and so kind’ 

He felt a keen aj^prehension. 

‘ You have not pdedged yourself to him ? ’ he 
asked sharply. ‘If so, Ave Avill break the boiuh’ 

She held out both her hands to him with a 
charming gesture. 

‘No/ she said; ‘I have escaped a grievous 
pitfall, and — you have saved me/ 

THE END. 
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SMOKE ABATEMENT. 



iHE 


brought 


dark days luiA-e once more 
the subject of .smoke 
abatement to the fore, and the 
owners of factories who neglect to 
consume their own smoke are very 
rigidly dealt with ; hut Ave all 
k!iow tliat the domestic firoplaee is the chief 
offender, a fact Avhich is made evident by the 
circumstance that the smoke-evil is chiefly ap- 
parent in tlie cold weather, when domestic fires 
are at their maximum. The difficulty has been 
partly met by the wide adoption of gas stoves 


and gas cookers, AAdiich are so prevalent in some 
neighbourhoods that the chimney-sweepers find 
their occupation gone. A correspondent of the 
Twm slioAA's how householders could do still 
more in the destruction of the fog-demon by 
using coke instead of coal. The difficulty of 
lighting coke can be obviated by using for each 
grate a perforated pipe connected with the; 
gas service of the house ; the cost of gas- 
per Aveek being so much less than the cost 
of kindling wood, the expense of the, pipe and 
connections, to say nothing of the loAver price- 
of coke as compared with coal, is covered in 
six months. , ■ ... v ^ 
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SALMON-FIJJHING IN 1899. 

It seems a remarkable tiling, at a time wlieii 
so biugIi scientific attention is given to pisci- 
culture, that one of our greatest authorities, Air 
lienrj Ffeiuiell, should give such a melancholy 
account of salmon-fishing during the past year. 
‘I am sorry to suiV he writes, Hhe year 1899 
must unquestionably take a foremost position 
among tlie seasons which are more or less accu- 
rately described as tlie ‘Avorst,” or nearly the 
“ worst on recurd.E^ ’ There have been, it is true, 
a few exceptions in England and Wales ; but, 
generally speaking, the whole of the fisheries 
of the United Kingdom show an alarming falling 
off, and in some places the iuclustry was ‘worked 
at a dead loss.^ In some years as many salmon 
have been taken in a month in tlie Tweed, for 
example, as were taken the whole of the past 
season. Fishing on the Spey was still worse, and 
in this instance the evil is traced to the xiollution 
of the river by the distilleries; but there is 
evidently some undiscovered cause for the serious 
diininiition in the number of salmon taken ; and 
the matter is so important that a thorough in- 
vestigation should at once be made. Mr Augustus 
Urimble, in his article ‘Salmon for Food and 
Salmon for Sport’ in this Journal for 1899, 
suggests almost the only practicable remedy. 

LETTING I3Y ‘ TIME- CANDLE.’ 

There is something very pleasant in the reten- 
tion of quaint old customs in an age Avhich is 
remarkable for its scientific advances ; and now 
and then we lind the old and the new in 
strange juxtaposition. For example, we recently 
found in one newspaper an aecoiint of the letting 
of a piece of land at the village of Aldennaston, 
in Berkshire, when the ancient custom of letting 
by ‘time-candle’ was observed— that is to say, a 
short length of candle was lighted when the 
bidding commenced, and the lust bidder before 
the candlelight died out was declared the tenant. 

A BESEARCH GRANT. 

In the same journal we find a notification to 
the eftect that the Goldsmiths’ Company have 
voted one thousand pounds to the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain ‘for the continuation and 
development of original research, and especially 
for the x>rosecutioii of further investigations of 
the properties of matter at temperatures approach- 
, ing that of the absolute zero of temperature. 

V A BHOTOGBABHIG TIME-RECORDER. 

' ^ Witham’s patent time-recorder is an iiistru- 
inent which, by jiliotographic agency, is designed 
to record in an indisputable manner the attend- 
ances of clerks and workmen at large places of 
business. It is in reality a form of camera 
'Combined with a clock, with a button in front to 
be pressed for a moment by each workman as he 


enters or leaves his emplo 3 ^er’s premises. The 
result is impressed upon a sensitised ribbon of 
celltiloid in the form of a portrait of the indi- 
vidual, and an image of the clock-face showing 
the exact time at which the record is made. The 
idea is ingenious ; but vive do not see ho W’ such 
records could be made effectually except in very 
good light. In the wiiiter-time, for example, 
men go to and from their work in the dark hours 
when photography is impossible. Particulars of 
the machine can be obtained at Ifil Gannon 
Street, London, E.C. 


We seem fast approaching a peiiod when all 
the ills to which human flesh is heir will each 
find its cure in the shape of a serum. With 
this serum the corpus vile will be inoculated, and 
the particular disease at which the treatment aims 
will utterly disappear. It is reported that Pro- 
fessor Mechnikoff, of tlie Pasteur Institute in Paris, 
has made certain investigations which lead him 
to hope that human life maj^ be prolonged to 
an extent never before anticipated except by 
Metbuselah. The investigation is not yet beyond 
the theoretical stage ; and we know that a wide 
gulf often separatcvs theory from practice, so that 
we cannot look upon this somewhat doubtful 
boon of prolonged life as a tiling accomplislied. 
A more liopeful discovery is tliat attributed to 
Dr Sappelier and Dr Tliebault, who have found 
a prophylactic against that craving for alcoholic 
stimulants wiiicli is such a curse of our civilisa- 
tion. Here again a magical serum comes into 
prominence. A horse is first of all alcoliolised — 
which, we presume, is a polite term for being 
made very drunk — and the serum extracted from 
the creature’s blood and injected into the human 
body promotes an aversion to alcohol which will 
regenerate thousands of erring mortals. 


Some years ago one of the large dynamos at 
the Deptford electrical station, near London, liad 
its current accidentally diverted to earth, and the 
eftect of the leakage was noted as far north as 
Leicester and as far south as Paris. It has also 
long been known that by the action of the current 
used in working the South London Electrical 
Railway, the magnetic instruments at Greenwich 
Observatory, several miles awaj’-, are detrimentally 
afiected. As electrical railways are now on the 
increase, their behaviour in tins respect becomes 
a matter of some moment ; and, as a result, there 
has been a conference of representatives of such 
railways and tramways on the one hand, and 
representatives of the Greemvich and Kew Observa- 
tories on the other. The object of the conference 
is to ascertain the best means of dealing with 
the difficult}", and a committee of experts has been 
appointed to investigate the amount of magnetic 
disturbance produced, and to report as early as 
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possible. Aparfc from tlie natural objections of the 
Observator}’ authorities, these conduction currents 
making themselves evident over such large areas 
open up the possibility of a system of wireless 
telegraphy which may prove useful some day. 

THE HATIONAL GALLERY. 

The cheapness and general excellence of photo- 
graphic methods has worked quite a revolution in 
the matter of illustration of books and ^periodicals ; 
and picture exhibitions, even of an ephemeral 
character, have now most lavishly illustrated 
catalogues. Nearly all the great Continental 
galleries have similar catalogues, which are issued 
at a price which brings them within reach of the 
poorest student. We have hitherto in this country 
stood aloof from the issue of illustrated catalogues 
so far as our national pictures are concerned ; and 
it seems strange that at last it has been left to 
private enterprise to fill so important a gap. 
Under the auspices of Sir Edward Poyiiter, Messrs 
Cassell & Go. are now issuing an illustrated 
catalogue of the National Gall ei'y ^pictures, includ- 
ing thf)se hung at the Tate Gallery. That the work 
is well done goes without saying ; but the price- 
seven guineas — will be prohibitive to many would- 
he buyers — a difficulty wdiich is evidently autici- 
j)ated by the publishers, ■wlio are limiting the 
number of copies to one thousand. Wljat is 
warn ted is a popular illustrated catalogue of the 
chief pictures, which, like that of the Louvre and of 
the Munich Gallery, can be purchased for about as 
many shillings as the new British one costs guineas. 

X-RAY ADVANCES. 

Bdntgerds so-called * X-rays^ have now taken 
a jpcumianent position in the equipment of the 
surgeon as a most valuable means of diagnosis in 
the case of fractured bones, and as a detector of 
tile presence of foreign bodies in the fiesb. These 
.^ame beneficial rays promise to help the medical 
profession in quite a different direction— that 
is, as a curative agent. It w^as discovered, soon 
after their detection by Bdntgen, tliat the rays 
had au effect like smibum on the skin, and it 
wuis anticipated that this scorching effect might 
prove of service ill the treatment of certain 
diseases of the skin. It now seems certain that 
cases of lupus are much benefited, if not cured, 
by being treated to periodic applications of the 
X-rays, and the hope is also held out that obsti- 
nate cases of eczema, ririgwunun, &c. wdll succumb 
to the same ag(3ncy. It may be mentioned here 
that at Copenhagen a number of cases of lupus 
have been successfully treated by exposure to 
sunshine, the alleged cures being about tliirty per 
cent. Time is required to show wdiether the 
reliid’ obtained is temporary or permanent. 

BLACK RAIN. 

To fhe January number of Knowledge Major L. 
A. Eddie contributes an interesting article on 


various falls of inky rain. The first case of 
the kind wliieh comes under review^ occurred at 
Grahamstowui and tlie siUTounding district in 
August 1888, and it extended over an area of no 
less than three hundred and sixty square nnle.% 
Since then there have happened several showers 
of a similar character, but less pronounced in 
their sable cluiracter. Other show^ers of black 
rain have been recorded in Ireland, one of wiiieli 
was felt over an area of four hundred square 
miles. No one seems to have microscopicany ex- 
amined the water which fell at Grahamstown ; hut 
it ivas noted that the liquid gradually cleared 
ivhen placed in a suitable vessel, and a black 
pi’ecipitate fell from it. In the later cases re- 
ferred to the deposit has been carefully examined, 
and w’^as found to consist of microscopic organisms 
which averaged about the tweive-tliousand-five- 
hundredth part of an inch in length, and which 
were identified wdtli the same fungoid organisms 
that are responsible for blight in the plants 
wdiich they infest, and subsequently for smut, 
mildew', and rust in wheat and barley. The 
wudter sums up his remarks thus: * Humidity is 
knowui to contribute largely to the copiou.s pro- 
duction of fungi, and during protracted drought 
the regions affected thereby will remain compara- 
tively bare of fungi ; but during the seasons of 
frequent rainfalls the production of a fmigoid 
vegetation is largely increased.^ 


Beports of the w'ar in South Africa constantly 
refer to the many aids which science affords to 
troops in the field. We can hardly regard the 
use of the balloon as being novel, seeing 
fcliafc soon after tlie pioneer experiments of 
the bi'others Montgolfier a hot-air balloon wuis 
introduced on at least one battlefield. Lyddite, 
wireless telegraphy, and speech searchlight are, 
however, comparatively modern ideas. Photog- 
raphy does not seem to have commended itself 
to our War Office as a necessary aid to scouting. 
It has been pointed out by more than one 
authority that by employing a telephoto lens 
attached to a camera in the car of a balloon 
enlarged views sliowdng all the delaihs of the 
Boer defence could have been obtained, wlifcli 
w’ould have given information previous to the 
repulses at Magersfonteiu and at the Titgela and 
Modder Eivers, of whicli our generals w^ere evi- 
dently much in need. A book on telephotography 
— which does for the camera wdiat the telescope 
does for the eye — by T. E. Dallmeyer, has re- 
cently been issued, and the illustrations in ft 
abundantly show of wdiat great service the system 
might prove in military and naval operations. ' 

SHIELDS FOB. INFANTRY. 

What at first seems a retrograde step is the 
suggestion tluit the shield should once again form 
part of tlie foot soldier\s equipnient Becent 
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events }]ave sliown tliafc, against modern quick- 
firing Titles in tlie Lands of determined men wLo 
Lave Lad time to entrench themselves, the finest 
soldiers in the world are all but powerless. It is 
the recognition of this stiipeiKlous fact that has 
led to the introduction of Boynton’s Liillet-proof 
shield. The shield is made of a special form of 
steel-plate manufactured by Messrs Cammell & Co., 
of Sheffield ; and, although its thickness is only 
about one- twelfth of an inch, it will stop a rifle 
bullet up to quite near range. The shield, win cli is 
the outcome of practical experiments, weighs only 
seven poundvS, and has a loophole through which 
a rifle can be fired. If necessary a company of 
riflemen can join tlieir shields together so as to 
form, a defensive wall, behind which they are 
as safe as if entrenched. The shield is designed 
to be carried on the rifle ; but it is so made 
that it can be detached from the barrel as quickly 
as can a bayonet. 

TEGHNICxVL EDtrCATIOIT. 

For many years our country has cried aloud 
for a more technical .system of education, which 
would enable British workmen to compote on 
more equal terms with their Continental brethren. 
The reproach that our schools are defective in 
this respect can no longer be maintained. At 
the Educational Exbibifeion recently opened at 
the Imperial Institute, Loudon, from which will 
be selected a number of objects for exbibition at 
Paris, this is amply piwed ; for we fmd schools 
from all parts of the kingdom sending works in 
W'ood, metal, and other materials whicli have been 
beautifully wrought by tlie haiuls of (diildren of 
all ages. The Board school and the college seem 
to vie in this endeavour to make tlie rising 
generation possess an education of the fingers and 
the eye as "well as that of the brain, and we are 
glad to know that the foolish old notion that manual 
labour of any kind is derogatory has altogether 
ceased to have any meaning for a sensible man. 

A ISTJW METAL. 

Since the wholesale prodnctioii and consequent 
cheapening of aluminium,, which within living 
memory was worth more than its weiglit in 
gold, many nseful alloys have Leen made. Among 
these one of the most recent is albrndium, a 
■ perfectly white metal of attractive appearance, 
wliich can be made into plates, tubes, rods, or 
. ornamefital castings. It is supplied In ingots of 
three different brands : No. 1 being adapted for 
- rolling and drawing, No. 2 for fine art castings, 
and No. S. for similar work of increased strength. 
'The new metal is said to be free from corrosion, 
and to he extremely, durable ; while its price corn- 
pares favourably with brass, German silver, bronsie, 
&c. As a set-off against these obvious advantages 
it nmy be noted that in most aluminium coin- 
pounds a great difflcuUy is found in the matter 
of Boklering and in obtaining perfect screw threads. 


We are unable to sa}’ whether, in the alloy under 
consideration, these obstacles have been overcome. 

OZOTYPE. 

Ozotype is the name of a new jihotographic 
printing process which is due to the researches 
of Air J. Atanly, of London, Although it has not 
yet reached the coinmercuil form, there is little 
doubt that when placed upon the market it will 
meet with many supporters. Mr Manly lately 
gave a p^i^"ate demonstration of his process, whicli, 
we may mention, is of a permanent character, 
for the image is produced in any coloured pigment 
or in carbon. It may be briefly stated as follows : 
A sheet of good paper is bruslied over with a 
certain solution, and hung up to dry in a dark 
room. When dry it is exposed to light under a 
negative in the usual way, until a faint image 
is seen. The paper when removed from the print- 
ing frame is squeegeed wet against a piece of 
carbon tissue, which may be of any colour, and 
tlie print is finally developed, like a carbon 
picture, in wmrm water. It will then be found 
that the carbon from the tissue lias transferred 
itself to the print with very fine efiect. 

ATJTOMATtC DIE-SII^KING AND CARVING MACHINES. 

A wonderful invention, an automatic die-sink- 
ing and carving machine, is now established in 
London. From a sufficiently hard model a repro- 
duction can be made, slightly reduced in size, but 
otherwise exact in the most minute particulars. 
The number of suhstauces that can be carved hy 
the steel cutter attached to the machine appears 
to be inexhaustible, excellent results having been 
obtained in steel, -wood, ivory, marble, glas.% and 
many other materials. The process is as follows ; 
A pointer travels over the model, the mechanism 
being such as to ensure that every detail of the 
design is traversed. The motion of the pointer is 
comnuniicated to a bar, on 'which is fixed the 
steel cutter, which revolves rapidly, corresponding 
with the pointer, and completes the work in a few 
hours, according to size. Generally speaking, a 
hard model is desirable ; but ivory has been 
carved from a design in papier-mache. 

The macliine will undoubtedly revolutionise 
several trades, especially die-sinking, and carving 
in metal, Ivor}", and wood. An entirely new 
departure is also instituted by this machine in 
carving glass, it having hitherto been held im- 
possible to do so with a steel tool ; while in the 
work of the lapidary and the gold and silver- 
smith its capabilities are unique. 

It is not less wonderful that this invention 
will simultaneously cut from the same model 
several articles of different sizes, and, if desired, in 
different materials. Thus, from a model 6 inches 
in diameter, the machine will produce in a few 
hours the same design in three pieces respectively 
5 inches, 4 inches, and inches in diameter ; in 
fact, any size down to that of a threepenny-piece^ 
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As ifc automatic, no attention is given to tlie 
machine once tlie process is started. Indeed, when 
a very large model is used, which would occupy 
several hours, the machine is frequently set to 
work overnight, power being, of course, continuous ; 
and on the ■workshop being opened in the morn- 
ing the work is found completed. One machinist 
supervises all the macliines, his work consisting of 
fixing the model and the objects to be cut in 
their right positions ; after this an occasional 
visit with an oil-can is all that is needed for 
the production of the finest examples of carving 


that can be desired. These machines will shortly 
be exhibited in the West End of London. 

A C0ERISCTI03N\ 

In our December issue, in a paragrapb beaded 
‘ Coast-line Defence,^ \ve gave a summary of a 
paper brought before the last meeting of the 
British Association, By an inadvertence, the 
authorship of this paper was assigned to the 
reader of it, instead of to the late Hr Edward 
Case, of Victoria Street, Westminster, to whom 
its conception was wholly due. 


MANXLAFD IN WINTER 



IT was iny good fortune, several years 
ago, to spend a month in Manxhmd ; 
and that not a summer niontlj, but 
the dull and dreary Novembex’, 
when so many of us seek the south 
of France in the hope of escaping 
the fogs and frosts, wind and rain, of early winter. 

Previous to that visit I knew nothing of the 
island except on the map of England. I 3 :’emember 
that, in the far-back days of childhood and geog- 
raphy lessons, its name and its place were im- 
pressed on my mind by being told that the cats 
of Miinxland never possessed any tail. 

'With this very scanty infoinxiation still retained 
during the flight of years, I packed my trunk in 
readiness to accompany a friend who was anniiall}^ 
advised to try a mild and equable winter climate. 
She was weary of the favourite resorts on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, and had resolved 
BO firmly upon a stay in the Isle of Man that 
•no contrary advice could turn her from her 
purpose. 

Tlie weather favoured our journey ; the little 
sea-voyage from Liverpool was quite a pleasure ; 
and as we neared Douglas vve began to under- 
stand how the Manxman grows enthixsiastic in 
pi\aise of that town. Like a picture was the 
view of the busy port, the rugged coast-line, and 
the long chain of mountains filling up the back- 
ground. A good boarding-honse had been already 
recommendecL to UB^^^w^^ for tlie modest charge 
of five shillings and sixpence per day we should 
be well fed and cared for. It is a*’ pleasure to 
be able to say that we received even more atten- 
tion and enjoyed more quiet comfort than we 
had hoped for ; and, so far as I could see or 
hear, the accommodation in Douglas— and also 
in other of the island towns— is super-excellent. 
In some English pleasure and health resorts the 
motto of the landlady seems to be: ‘If you don’t 
like it, ;}mu may leave it.’ In Manxland there 
is an evident wish to please and satisfy, which 
oxiglit to win the heart of all visitors. 

We heard a great deal concerning the varied 
amusements of the bright, brief Douglas ‘season/ 


xvliicli we had missed. Always something going 
on — so ran the narrative — concerts, excursions, 
balls, variety entertainments; and after churcli- 
time on Sunday evenings a performance of sacred 
music in one or other of the large pavilions built 
expressly for such gatherings. We agreed that 
it might he well to visit Douglas some year 
during its gay time; but we were quite satisfied 
with it as it was upon that 1st Kovember when 
we arrived in the island. 

I do not think it was an exceptionally mild 
year. I remember distinctly the letters that came 
to us from friends here and tliere complaining of 
the ‘ wretched weather we are having,’ But I 
know we could enjoy the walks round about 
Douglas, the trips into the interior of the island, ^ 
and the clear view on many a day from Douglas 
Head of the mountains of Cumberland or those 
of North Wales. I hope that I may he believed, 
too, when I say that, at any rate in the first 
weeks of the November of which I am telling, 
we were eating strawberries, green peas, and 

beans as tliough the month were June. As 

a matter of fact the xnean annual tempera- 

ture is returned as— spring, 40'1 ; summer, 57*1 ; 
autumn, 51*2; winter, 42*6— -an annual mean 
of' 49'2.' 

"We went off for three days to Bamsey, the 
principal town of the northern district,' with 
sheltering mountains rising behind it like a 'wall 
The old town is in the neiglibourliood of the 
harbour ; the modern part has sprung into being 
in recent years. Eanisey has a name for sea- 

bathing, boating, and fishing in its holiday 
season. The sliore is of fine sand and small gravel, 
which, comhined with the shallowness of the 
water, makes bathing as safe as it can be. Sail- 
ing-boats are always ready at moderate charges 
for excursions, and small rowing-boats abound 
for inshore ainusemeixtv The rambles round and/: 
about Eamsey are charming ; when we visited " ^ 
Elfin Glen, Glen Mona, and other of these Manx : 
valleys we began to talk of a sunxmer visit with 
a party of friends, and such a perfect picnic that 
it should never he forgotten! . • ; ■ 
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For another three days’ visit we went to Peel — 
the railway waking suc-Ii outings so easy and so 
inexpensive from our headquarters at Douglas. 
Greeba Castle, the residence of Flail Caine, is in 
the neiglibourhood of Peel. 

Ill olden times Peel was a place of much more 
importance than it is now. Lying just opposite 
to the Irish coast, it was carefully: fortified us 
far back as the ninth century, and such fortifii ca- 
tions survive in the venerable ruins of to-day. 
Peel Castle is a rocky islet of about five acres, 
separated by the sea Itoiti the niaiulaiid, yet now 
connected with it by the south quay of Peel 
Harbour, and surrounded by an embattled wall 
flanked at intervals by towers. Within this 
eiudosed islet there was enough accommodation 
for a strong garrison and a suitable residence for 
the king or his representative. These buildings 
have disappeared, except a small jiart assigned to 
the soldiers on duty. Upon the eastern side of 
this islet is the ruined cathedral of St Germain. 

It has greatly suffered by the lapse of centuvies, 
but has been preserved from falling into absolute 
riiiii. The crypt was used as a prison for State 
offenders ; Thomas, Earl of Warwick, was confined 
there in 1397, and Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester, 
■in'.'1446.. ■■■ 

The narrow winding streets of the town of 
Peel and its ancient buildings will interest all 
lovers of the past ; those who prefer modern places 
will' appreciate the promeiuide, the, golf-links, and 
the suitability of tlie country roads for cycling. 

Castletown, in the south of the island, is a 
very pretty little place, with narrow, old streets 
and irregularly built houses ; but its suburbs are 
more modei’ii, and are beginning to al.tract the 
better and quieter class of visitors. Castle Ptusbeu 
is the chief attract ion ; the exact date of its erection 
is unknown, but it apparently belongs to the thir- 
teenth century. The main body of the castle is a 
square keep, with towers upon its four sides. 
Here was the residence of the kings of Man, and j 
afterwauls of the Governors ; and parliamentary ; 
assemblies used to be held in the castle. i 

About a mile from Castletown stands King 
William’s College, the opening of which in 1833 
carried out a proposal of the great Earl of Derb}", 
made in 164.3, for a ‘university without much 
charge, which may much oblige the nations round 
about us. It may get friends into tlie country, 
and enrich this land. Tins would certainly please 
God and. man.’ Tlie confusion of Manx affairs at 
the time, and the Earl’s death, prevented this being 
carried, out until onr own times.' The College can 
accommodate a hundred boarders, and the Principal 
is assisted by fourteen resident masters. The fees 
are much more moderate than those of any educa- 
tional establishment of similar standing in England, 

It may bo mentioned that the eminent Cluirchman 
and author, Dean Farrar, was partly educated at 
King William’s College, Isle of 3^1 ah. 

The village of Fort Bt Mary is the centre of 


the Manx fishing industry ; it is within easy 
distance of the . Sugar-Loaf Hock, the Sound and 
Calf of Man, Bradda Head, and other places 
which: ought to be visited by all who want to 
know the island thoroughly. 

Port Erin is a fast-growing watering-place, with 
pleasant inland walks on the mountains; its 
charms during the summer season we had, of 
course — like those of other places— to laurn by 
hearsay; but even in November we thoroiiglily 
enjoyed our brief stay. 

More than one bundred and twenty tbousaiid 
visitors come to the Isle of Man in an average 
season, a Bank-holiday atone sometimes adding 
twelve thousand to the population. An important 
step in popularising this holiday resort was taken 
when an electric tramway company completed tlie 
line along the cliffs, notv giving the quickest 
connection between Douglas and Piamsey. This 
is a much nearer and more direct route than 
either by sea or by rail, the eighteen miles being 
covered on the opening day in little over an hour. 
The route coimnands an exqiusite sea-vietv, at 
one part rising six hundred feet above sea-level, 
and also afibrding glimpses of the valleys as these 
are crossed. Tliere are three power-generating 
stations, one at Douglas, another at Laxey, a third 
lialf-way between that place and Ramsey. From 
Laxey, Snaefell (the highest hill in the Lslaml) 
may be ascended by means of the electadc tram- 
way. Thus !Manxliuid boasts of what is probably 
the longest electric tramway in the United 
Kingdom. 


THE OHANGINa SKIES, 

.A SONXET. ■ 

Form follows cloiuly form across the sky : 
lu crystal seas iloat islands of delight ; 

Grand turrets seem to guard yon mountain’s lieight ; 
Lo 1 there the folded flocks of evening lie; 

Here rosy billows heave, and, breaking, sigli ; 
Archangels meet, and clash their sabres bright ; 

See 1 scarlet squadrons marshal in the night ; 

Palo wanderers’ lamps the midnight glorify. 

In my life’s sky dream follows dream of thee: 

The wild majestic pageant i asses on — 

Abodes, defences, warriors, herds, fair seas. 

Hoods come and go ; shape thou my destiny, 

Thou who remain’st wdien all the dreams are gone— 
My home, my strength, my glory, and my peace I 
EnmABETii Gib.< 5 ox. 
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By A. H. Norway, Author of Dr Ma7'tm's Fm'lowjh, &c. 

CHAPTER I. 



and snuff i 


ROUGH winter wind was blowing 
round The Priory at HarakVs 
Gross, and the old elm -trees on 
the drive creaked and groaned 
beneath the pressure of the gusts* 
Within the house all was warm 
, and Colonel liaraldsen stretched his 
legs in comfort , before the ample fire, on the 
otlier side of which sat his son — a tall stripling, 
for the first time home on furlough. ■ 

‘ Take another cigar,- Frank,’ said the Colonel. 
‘They won’t hurt you, boy; they are very sound 
tobacco.’ 

Frank needed no second invitation. ‘I think,’ 
said he pensively, ‘I can smoke most things. 
A man who for six weeks together could get 
nothing hut canteen plug may very fairly bid my 
Lady Nicotine do her worst. But why, dad, do 
you set down all your juniors as milksops?’ 

‘ Listen to that wind 1 ’ said the Colonel ab- 
sently. ‘ How the storm liowls up the valley ! 
Has your mother gone to bed?’ 

‘xVn hour ago,’ Frank answered ; ‘and Johnson 
is yawning about tlie hall, wondering when you 
and I mean to let him put the lights out.’ 

‘Johnson is a lazy fellow,’ said the Colonel, 
with a grim smile, as he cut the end off a new 
cigar. ^ ‘Don’t go to bed yet, Frank. I’ve been 
thinking that next time you come home you may 
very wcdl be master here.’ . , . , 

‘I hope not,’ said Frank impulsively, ‘for then 
I shouldn’t care to come home at all’ 

‘Tut! tutl You mustn’t get into that way of 
thinking. One comes and another goes ; but there 
must ahvays be a Haraldsen at The Priory. Still, 
it w\as nothing more than a fancy with me ; and 
I may be quite wrong. Listen to that wind ! ? 
He broke oit and turned half-round in his chair 
as a gust more fierce than any before shook the 
windows of the room where they were sitting 
with such force as threatened to break them in 
■ Ko. na-^VoL. HI. lAllMghU 


‘It’s from the south-west,’ said Frank coolly. 
‘When it blows that way there’s no shelter. 
In fact, it gathers violence coming up the river’s 
bed.’ 

‘ I know,’ the Colonel answered ; and for a few 
minutes the two men sat and smoked in silence, 
till at last the Colonel roused himself, and, 
getting on to his feet, stood with. his l)ack to the 
fire— a tall, heavy, iron-gray man, looking down 
with an odd smile at his son, who vras still 
stretched in the deepest chair lie could find. 

‘ Frank,’ lie began, ‘ I ’ve got a yam to tell you 
which it is right that you should hear— partly 
because it’s a family mutter, and /will - interest 
you, and partly because it may show you that 

I’m not exactly Well, never mind that. 

The long and the short of the matter is, that my 
mind has gone back to old times, and I ’d like to 
tell you something.’ 

‘Out with it, dad,’ his dutiful son replied, 
‘You’ll feel better when you have freed your 
mind. I know that mood myself.’ 

His father stood irresolute W a minute or two, 
and then, sitting down again, drew his chair 
towards the fire and stirred it to a brighter blaze. 
Frank watched him curiously. 

‘Have you ever heard,’ the Colonel asked, 
turning round with the poker in his hand, ‘that 
when I was about your age this estate was on 
the point of being sold?’ 

Frank nodded. ‘I knew there had been cliffi- 
culties,’ he said. ‘Minerals were worth nothing 
in those days, I understand.’ : 

‘True; but that’s not the story at alb Mines/ 
did not save the estate* All that development: 
came afterwards. What saved the property, was a 
little scrap of parchment out of that great chest/ 
The Colonel pointed to a huge chest of blackened 
oak,^ clamped with heavy iron framework, and 
bearing on its face the imperial eagle wrought in 
ironwork, 

Umrmd.-\ Mar. a, 1900, ’ . 
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‘The Armada Chest! It was a deed, then,’ 
said Frank, ^'rowing interested. ‘ITow was that, 
father ? Was tliere some dispute about the 
title ^ ’ 

The Colonel looked at his son with the ghost 
of a smile. ‘Confidence, mind,’ he said. ‘There 
are just three people alive who know the stoiy, 
and they’ve all kept the secret like tniinps. 
Don’t you he the one to spread it aboixt.’ 

Frank broke in with loud assurances of habitual 
discretion; and the Golonel, shaking his head a 
little doubtfully, settled down to his story. 

‘I knew nothing about business when I was 
your age,’ lie said, ‘being just as careless con- 
cerning all such matters as. yon are yourself. 
There, don’t interrupt me. It’s a young man’s 
, fault; and we all go throngh the same jjhases. 
My fatlier gave me very few opportunities, too, 
for he never liked consulting with me; and thus 
it was an absolute surprise to me, on coming 
home for a little shooting, to find the dear old 
man closeted half the day with Turton-— who bad 
the agency then— and having a face as long as a 
fiddle.- I did what I could. I got my father out 
as much as possible ; and one day, when he had 
missed three birds in succession, and Old Tom 
■ , the keeper — you must remember him— was getting 

impatient, I took the matter into my own hands, 
and asked him what was on his mind. He 
answered me in one word — “ Buin.” So I thought 
we had had enough shooting for that day ; and, 
sending Tom about his business, I took the old 
man to the shooting-box on the top of the hill, 
and got him to tell me all about it. 

‘It wuas a common enongb story, and the 
details wouldn’t interest you, even if I could 
remember them. The substance of the matter 
was, that speculation and wbat he termed some 
extravagance in living had brought the dear, 
imprudent old man so low that several of the 
; best faiTus had been sold already, and another 
sale was impending which would have left about 
as much of the estate as you could walk round 
in twenty minutes. I^ly dear father was full of 
self-i’eproach. I believe he felt for me much 
more than for himself; and, indeed, it was con- 
foundedly unfortunate for both of us, seeing that 
your mother "was coming that day to pay us her 
^ \ . first visit and get acquainted -with her new home ; 

- while Sir Charles was to follow her up two or 
three days later to discuss those settlements which 
vv;:' , . it was now clearly impossible to make.’- 

from my own recollections of my 
, maternal grandfather/ said Frank slowly, ‘I don’t 
J ^i, ' . ' think I could have told him that story without 
' a qualm. But perhaps he ivas more— what shall 
,, T say 1— more syttipathetlc,imore receptive, in liis 
. .:,_,-;;;;.-ymtnger. 'days/ 

a bit— not a bit,’ the Colonel answered 


present even to the kindest of prospective f ath ers- 
in-law ; and though I didn’t trouble my head 
much about that whilst I was making matters 
easy for luy father, yet I must admit Avhen I 
was alone again I felt most uncomfortable. I 
couldn’t make up my mind what to say to jmur 
mother, or whether to say anything at all to her; 
and in tlie middle of my perplexity she arrived, 
saw that something ’was the matter, and got it 
all out of me.’ 

The Colonel stopped and pulled heavily at his 
cigar in silence for a full minute, and then went 
on in a low voice, much as if he Avere thinking 
to himself: 

‘It was down in the little path by the old 
tower at tlie end of the archery-ground. The 
place is just the same now as when I told her — 
God bless lier 1 Frank, my boy, if you lind a 
woman like that to put her hand in yours when 
you ’re in trouble, you ’ll be a lucky man, and a 
happy man — ay, and a better man ten thousand 
times than you w- ere before.’ 

‘The first time I find a woman like my mother, 
sir, I shall marry lier wdtbout waiting to ask your 
consent,’ Frank interposed, brushing the ash off 
his cigar. ‘But we have not got to the box yet’ 

‘I know — I know,’ his father said. ‘But you 
must let me tell my story my own way. Well, 
we had a long conversation ; but after talking it 
over and over we could only come back to the 
one point, which was that I should go into all 
the items of the affair myself, using common- 
sense to supply the place of business knowledge ; 
and your mother would hear of no delay, but 
packed me off at once to my father’s room— this 
very room in which we are sitting— bidding me 
keep my lieart up and my wdts awake, and do 
the best I could for her as well as for myself. 

‘I can see them at this minute,’ the Colonel 
went on, leaning ])aek in his chair and half-closing 
his eyes. ‘My father was sitting over there in 
the window, clutching his gray hair irritably, and 
holding up a paper so as to catch the fading light. 
Turton sat beside him ; and as I came in they both 
looked up with some annoyance. Turton muttered 
something which I could not catch ; and my father 
said in a high, fretful voice, “Could you come 
again in half -an -hour, John'? I’m very closely 
occupied now.” At one time I should have gone 
away ; but this time there %vas too much at stake. 
So I sat down and said coolly, “That’s exactly 
why I ’ve come, sir. I feel tliat I ’ve shirked my 
share in all these troubles far too long ; and it ’s 
high time that I sljould take some part of them 
off your shoulders.” I thought the old man did 
not seem displeased, though he made an impatient 
gesture; bi\t Turton broke in, rather angrily. 
“ Unfortunately it is scarcely possible,” he said, 
“for inexperienced hands to take up complicated 
matters in the middle,” I always hated that 
man, and his tone annoyed me. - “ Inexpierienced . 
I may be, Mr Turton,” I replied, “but ! am not 


.hastily* ‘He was exactly what yon remember 
we , all qtmiled before him. Yes, of 
■'"'V ^^tirse it would have ‘‘been an awkward stox^y to 
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a fool ; and wliat I lack in adroitness I must 
make lip by bonesty.^^ Tiirton glowered at me, 
and was beginning some furious reply ; but my 
father waved him aside. ^‘Tut! lie said ; 

“this is no time for brawling. Show him the 
papers.’’ 

‘Without another word Tiirton thrust over to 
me a couple of sheets of blue foolscap covered 
with statements of account. “That will show 
Mr John the whole position,” he said ; and I read 
it through, while Tiirton groped among a pile of 
yellow deeds in that great chest, and my father 
leaned back wearily in his chair, looking very 
frail and aged. 

‘“This is so clear that any one could imder- 
stand it,” I said as calmly as I could, for ruin 
was staring out of every line of the account ; 
“but it only shows conclusions.” “Tliat’s the 
advantage of an agent, John,” said iny father in 
his tired voice; “his trained faculty helps you to 
see what the position is.” “So it does,” I said ; 
“and knowing Mr Tnrton’s great ability, I should 
be quite content to take from liim any statement 
of accounts which was not so di.sastrous as this. 
But when I am pre.seufced with what is practically 
‘a notice to quit this propertj^, I feel that I am 
entitled to an amount of detail that I should 
not wish for in fair weather ; and therefore, if 
you will allow me, sir, I propose to go into these 
accounts right down to the bottom.” “ Do as 
you please, John ; you have a perfect right to 
any information,” said my father, and tlien his 
lip quivered, and he laid liis face down on the 
desk hetween his hands, and his slioulders shook. 
It was very terrible to see him lose his self- 
command, and all the time Tnrton went on 
l.)urrowing in the deed-chest as if he noticed 
nothing. 

*“Let me beg you to leave us, Mr Turton,” I 
said at length. “Sly father is quite unfit for 
further business to-day,” “I’m .sure I beg your 
pardon,” the fellow said clumsily; “I’ll go now, 
and just take this paper with me for the time,” 
But my father sprang up instantly. “Pub it 
down,” he cried passionately; “put it down, 
Turton, You know my rule is that no papers 
from that chest ever leave this room.” The 
agent laid tlm papers dowui unwillingly, and 
muttering something to the effect that he wished 
only to save trouble to those who had so much 
just now, took himself off, 

‘Y’ell, I needn’t tell you how I managed to 
soothe my father when we were alone. Your 
mother came in at last ; and I think the old man 
was relieved to have no secrets frotn us any 
longer, for he cheered up, and we had a quiet 
evening not unhappily together* I got him off 
to bed earljq and coming back here, I thought 
the whole matter over, becoming more and more 
persuaded that there was no remedy, and that 
for the future the regiment would be the only 
home I could hope to know. I got tired at last 


of moping, and was getting up to go to bed, 
when, just as I had turned out the lamp, I heard 
a footstep coining up from the kitchen. 

‘At any other time I should have thought one 
of the servants was moving about, but my nerves 
were a bit excited, my mind was full of sus- 
picions, and I drew back in the shadow of a big 
bookcase which used to stand just there by the 
window, and waited to see who would pass beneath 
the lamp in the passage outside. The room %vas 
quite dark, except near the door, where the lamp- 
light shone in ; and I noticed then wdiat some'^ 
how had not struck me when the whole room 
was light — that the old chest was still standing 
open, “Pest !” I said to myself. “We have for- 
gotten to lock it, and now I suppose the governor 
has taken the keys to his room;” and I was 
asking myself what I should do, when I looked 
up and saw Tnrton standing in the doorway, 
looking round him in the darkened room. 

‘My heart gave a great bound"— not, of course, 
that I was afraid of the rascal, though it was a 
bib uncanny to meet liis eyes searching the very 
spot where I stood, and yet know that he sa%v 
nothing but shadow, while I could see him per- 
fectly. He stood irresolute for a moment on the 
mat, listening intently, while I held my breath 
and w'atched him. Then very cautiously he 
stepped inside, still listening acutely, stooped over 
the old chest, took up a small package wliicdi 
lay near the top, and -was gone again like a pass- 
ing shadow before I could make np my mind 
whether I should stop him or let him go.’ 

‘Really,’ Prank observed, sitting suddenly up- 
right, ‘if I may venture on a criticism, I think 
you showed some want of resolution at that 
stage. I should have taken the fellow by the 
neck and shaken the life out of him.’ 

‘ You think so ? Well, but you must remember 
we all had great confidence in Turton. Ilo'iv- 
ever, let me get on. I went out into the hall, 
but the scoundrel had disappeared. I rang the 
bell, and tlie old butler came up hastily, rubbing 
his eyes. “Is Mr Turton in the house P’ I aalcecl. 
“Just gone home, sir,” the old man answered, 
still not half-awake. “He came hack for some 
papers lie had forgotten.” The rascal was too 
clever, you see, Frank, not to tell a story which 
was partly true. There was no use giving chase, 
even if I had known what the papers were, or 
why he wanted them, and I went upstairs, more 
than half-inclined to knock your mother up and 
tell her all about it. 

‘However, I went to bed at last, and urns up 
early, for I slept but little, and, moreover, I had 
an idea that I might find your ^mother out early 
too. It was a splendid sunny morning, and 
sure enough there she was, pacing up and down 
the long walk in front of the house. I lost no 
time in joining her, and told her all mj story. 
She heard me very gravely, “Have you told 
your father this?” she asked. “Ho. I have not 
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seen him yet, and I am not sure whether I shall 
tell him just at present.” She iiotkled approval. 

Above all things,’' she said, “we must be 
deliberate in what we do. And now let us think 
what this paper could be.” She walked on a 
little wa}’^ in silence. “It was no part of the 
existing accounts,’^ I said at last, “for it was a 
mere scrap of old parchment, brown and criunpled, 
with a few lines of writing upon it in some tall 
hand.” She stopped short in her ^valk, 


and looked at me. “Then you have seen it and 
would recognise it?” “I think I should ; but, 
after all, one scrap of parchment is very like 
another.” “Oh, John, John, you stuiud John,” 
she cried, half-laughing, “why were your eyes 
not keener? But he has it now, whatever it 
was. And now tell me, who was moving about 
the ruins with a light last night towards one 
o’clock ? ” “ Nobody, I should think,” I answered 

rather sulkily, for I was not pleased at being 
called stupid. “Yes, there was somebody,” she 
persisted. “A inau came with a lantern, and 
was moving about the south tower for a long 
time.” “I suppose it must have been Turton,” I 
said carelessly. “You know he lias a room in 
that tower, where he does his business—'a damp, 
cheerless place. I can’t think why he prefers 
it to the house,” But your mother was not satis- 
fied. “If it was Mr Turton, wlnat did he want 
moving about the tower and the bushes with a 
lantern at one o’clock in the morning?” she 


demanded. My dear child, there are odd tales 
about that tower,” I said rather impatiently. 
“Do let me beg you not to set the servants talking 
about it.” She looked at me reproachfully. “You 
think this is idle talk 1 ” she said. “ Well, you 
may be right. And now, tell me what you mean 
to do about the accounts.” “I mean to sift them 
all,” I said. “ I will take ruin on no man’s word.” 
“Bight,” she said; “and take this with you as a 
woman’s judgment, which may be right though 
proof is wanting— that man Turton is a knave.” 
And so we laughed, and went in to breakfast. 

‘My father was not down, and on going up to 
his room I found him feverish and ill. “I have 
had a miserable night, John,” he said, lying back 
feebly on his pillows. “I am ten years older 
than when this came on me three weeks ago. 
Oh, my boy! I have squandered your inlierit- 
ance, which I held in trust for you!” It Was 
exceedingly pitiful to see him lying there, with 
hi.s thin white hair straggling over his pillow, 
and a tortured accent in his voice. He was in 
no condition to hear anything di.stiirbing. I sat 
down and talked soothingly to him, and he gave 
me all his keys—a thing which he had never 
done before. “Take them— take them,” he said. 
“There’s but a .short time in which either of ns 
can have charge here ; and^ as I live, you shall have 
your turn, if it be no more than a day. And 
now leave me, lad, and I will try to sleep.” 

{To he continued,) 


THE HOOF OF THE WORLD. 



IT is related that sunrise once found 
Mr Pitt still addressing the House 
of Commons on the greatness of 
the British Empire, and that as the 
first rays of dawn smote through 
the windows of the House he 
thrilled his auditors by one of those extraordinarily 
apt quotations, which were commoner in the days 
when every educated man had his Vergil and his 
Horace by heart: 

No& iibi primus equis Orieng adfiavit anlielis 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 

Since Mr Pitt’s time tbe saying that the sun 
never sets upon our Empire has become some- 
what ‘ trite, and it is one the truth of which 
;now forces itself upon the intelligent foreigner 
rather than upon the Englishman himself. We 
are used to it but now that other nations have 
•begun to form ‘ world policies/ it is with a certain 
perploxity that wherever they go they find British 
interests which, if not always thwarting to their 
own, have at all events to be reckoned with. 
Sometimes these interests have come to ns against 
our will and in defiance of our avowed policy ; 
sometimes they have been won by our commercial 


instincts and imsatiable enterprise. But always, 
wherever he goes, the 'wary foreigner finds himself 
stumbling over some outlying flange of Great 
Britain’s body. Or, to put it from another point 
of view, whether he goes to a swamp on the 
Nile or a wilderness in Asia, there is always some 
part of Great Britain to which he can admini.ster 
pin-pricks to ' his heart’s content. It is with a 
region of this kind that the present article deals. 

The ‘Hoof of the World’ is the picturesque name 
which has been given to the Pamirs, the watershed 
between eastern and western Asia. There are 
several of them — the Great Pamir, Little Pamir, 
Taghdumbash Pamir, &e. ; but 'we are at present 
concerned with one only, the Little Pamir. If yon 
look in the ‘ Times’ Atlas map of Central Asia, just 
above the topmost corner of Kashmir, you will 
see a tiny lake called Zorkul. Diw a line from 
it about due east to the Chinese frontier, ami 
another about clue south from it to what is 
wrongly represented as the frontier of Chitral, 
and you get enclosed a plot about tbe size of 
a little-finger-nail, full of those caterpillar-like 
mountains with which cartographers love to dis- 
figure and obscure their maps, and with only one 
place (Bozai , Gombaz) marked in it. That is the 
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Little Pamir ; and when a line was drawn across 
it in 1805, it was announced with a great ilourish 
of diplomatic trumpets that the Millennium had 
arrived for Russia and England in Central Asia. 
Why the Millennium should have chosen that 
somewhat inaccessible district for its first appear- 
ance was not plain to the man in the street. And 
it may naturally cause some surprise that a region 
which is all mountains and no places should be 
of such deep interest to the two greatest territo- 
rial Empires of the world, especially as we find 
the president of the Pamir Boundary Coininission 
declaring (in a report from which we make quota- 
tions ill this article) that it is ^ a matter of com- 
parative indifierence to all concerned exactly where 
this line is drawn.’ A further consideration of the 
nature of the country will only increase this 
surprise. 

To be more precise, then, the Little Pamir is a 
strip of land some fifty miles long by five wide, 
running north-east and south-west, in just the 
corner where Russia, China, and India meet. The 
Russo - Chinese frontier is here formed by the 
mountains of Sarikol, which, at their southern 

extremity sweeping to the south-east, join the 

Hindu- Kush and the Mustagh. The northern 

boundary of the Little Pamir is the Kicholas 
Range, which is a tributary of the Sarikol Moun- 
tains, and runs westward parallel with the 
Mustagh. In it rises the river Aksu, which, 

running in a northerly direction through the 
Great Pamir, turns to the west at the Russian 
post, and eventually falls into the Oxiis at Kila- 
i-wamar ; while the Oxus itself rises here only a 
few miles from its tributary, and, flowing in an 
opposite direction, encloses with it before their 
junction a space of country nearly as large as 
Holland and Belgium combined. The Little Raaiir 
is, in fact, the valleys of these two rivers—broad, 
alluvial valleys, thirteen thousand feet above the 
sea-level, riinuing on their north and south sides 
up into grassy downs some five hundred feet 
higher, which on their northern faces are covered 
with perpetual snow, and are broken at every 
moment by broad nulk(]is headed by small snow- 
fields and glaciers. 

Marco Polo, who was there in the thirteenth 
century, thus describes the country : ‘ You get to 
such a height that it is said to be the highest 
place in the world ; and when you get to this 
height you find a great lake [5jorkul] between two 
mountains, and out of it a fine river [the Pamir, 
a tributary of the Oxus] running tlu’ough a plain 
clothed with the finest pasture in the world; 
the plain is called Pamir, and you ride across it 
for twelve days together, finding nothing but a 

.desert without habitations or any green thing’ 

by which he, presumably, means without trees, 
for there is no shrub more than eighteen inches 
high in all these regions. Desert as Marco Polo 
found them, desert they remain. Even the fauna 
and flora are scarce, and the scientists with the 


Boundary Commission could collect no more than 
sixty-six species of the former (the most noticeable 
being the ovis poH or Great Pamir sheep, golden 
marmot, Tibetan hare, horned lark, and lammer- 
geyer) and one hundred and fifteen of the latter. 
Nor is there any resident population. The Kirghiz 
come, in not very large numbers, to hunt the ovis 
'poll and pasture their ponies, of which there are 
said to be two hundred tliousand in the Alai 
Valley. It is a curious fact that these peojde, 
who are now Mohammedans, are the descendants 
of Christians, the Nestorian heresy having found 
its way into Central Asia in the fifth century', 
when bishoprics were established at Herat, Merv, 
Samarkand, and, latei’, Yarkand. None of them 
lasted beyond the fourteenth century ; but Forsyth, 
who visited Yarkand in 1873, found in the wedding 
rites of the Sarikol Kirghiz undoubted Christian 
survi vals. Thus, the priest — after asking each 
party, ‘ Dost thou accept this man [woman] to be 
thy husband [wife]?’ — says, ‘These two are man 
and wife. Whom God has joined let no man 
separate.’ It is also significant that divorce is 
unknown among them. Of these bygone Christian 
days no material traces remain ; the population 
has always been nomadic, and passes on, leaving 
only graves behind it. ‘So far as permanent 
settlements are concerned,’ writes one of the 
Commissioners, ‘ the Little Pamir is but a valley 
of the shadow of death.’ 

Now, it may with some reason be asked, what 
possible interest can this tract of land, which is 
good for neither man nor beast, have for us ? 
The common-sense Englishman — and a French- 
man has told us that "we are a people lourdemcnt 
Taisomiahle---aB SL xixh cares very little about lands 
in wdiich he sees no trade and of which the 
strategic importance is not clear to him; and it 
should be added that there is no accessible 
approach to India for troops from the Little 
Pamir, AYe remember Lord Salisbury’s ‘swamp’ 
in Siam ; and yet we notice that on the noi tb- 
western and northern frontiers of India anotlier 
rule of policy Beems to prevail, and a number 
of apparently bad bargains are made. 

To explain this phenomenon we must first 
say a few words about frontiers in general. 
They may be divided into two classes — geographi- 
cal or natural frontiers, and scientific frontiers. 

A geographical frontier is usually some natural 
obstacle — a mountain range, or a sea — which sets 
a natural limit to a country in any given 
direction. Less often it is a river, for the 
obvious reason that a river is more easily 
crossed, and is therefore less likely to prevent ' 
the inhabitants of either bank from overflowing 
into each other’s territory. This is the Idnd. p! . 
frontier to which wo are most accustomed in . 
Europe : thus our own geographical front^e^ is 
the sea ; that of Italy the mountains and the - 
sea; while between Germany and France the 
Rhine has been found an inadeq^uate barrier. 
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Now, it is a universal law that sooner or later 
a people nuist expand up to its geographical 
irontier. l?or a time it may be satisfied with 
artificial restrictions; but eventually it must grow 
until Nature herself permits it to grow no 
farther. The history of the Boinan Empire in 
Itidy and of our own Empire in India illustrates 
this. Eor a long time after the East India 
Company became a territorial powder in that 
country there was no thought of such an 
expansion; indeed, at the beginning of this 
century further annexations Avere peremptorily 
forbidden by the Board of Directors. Yet province 
has been added to province until the rvhole 
couiitr^^ up to the inaccessible fastnesses of the 
Hindu-Kusb, the Mustagh, and the Himalayas^ has 
been brought under British control. We liave 
reached our geographical limits : why should we 
go beyond ? To answer that question Ave inu.st 
consider the second kind of frontier, and the 
conditions which bring it into existence. In the 
west we have grown accustomed to civilised 
neighbours, to hard-and-fast divisions of territory 
— subject, no doubt, to occasional, but rare, 
readjustment — to stereotyped national distinctions, I 
and to permanent forms of society and govern- 
ment. Thus, though there is no difference of 
race, language, or religion between tbe inhabitants 
of Bavaria and those of the northern j)arts of 
the Austrian Tyrol, the line of cleavage is 
fixed, and no one would think of questioning 
it, unless .in such altogether exceptional circum- 
stances as the winding-up of the German or 
Austrian Empires. But this was not always so, 
nor is it so in the East to-day. On the north- 
western frontier of India, fur example, we have 
a powerful but barbarous neighbour, whose ad- 
ministration and. society are liable to all the 
vicissitixdes which befall uncivilised nations, and 
with whom a disregard of meim and tinmi is 
a regular habit of everyday life. Further, the 
hold which the ruler has upon his subjects is 
iiuctuating. These subjects consist of a number 
of kindred tribes, ready to fight against one 
another or against the Amir on the slightest 
occasion, and equally ready, should opportunity 
offer, to gratify both the Amir and themselves by 
fighting against us. Moreover, within our own 
borders are similar tribes, related often by ties 
of blood and religion to tbeir neighbours 
across- the mountains. They are born fighters ; 
and as We cannot expect them to sit still and 
^ . b© .. raided by the subjects of the Amir, so it 
. would be intolerable that we should allow them 
to' listen to the offers of British plunder which 
, ail unscrupulous ; and aggressive neighbour is 
only too anxious . to dangle before their eyes, 
•.Either, state of affairs would mean a condition 
, of perpetual unrest, which would seriously 
. jeopardise the stability of our rule in India, 

: ,So, beyond our geographical frontier -we have, 
fm eoBcert with the Amir, drawn a more or less 


arbitrary line, and have agreed that on the 
British side of that line, though the tribes shall 
retain their independence except so far as we 
may find it necessary to put a stop to their 
intertribal feuds, the Amir shall not attempt to 
extend Ills influence, while we ourselves will not 
concern ourselves with what happens on the 
Afghan side. That line constitutes our outer 
frontier, and what lies between it and the geo* 
graphical frontier is our sphere of influence. 

The arrangement is, perhaps, II ot a very satis- 
factory one, but it suits our purpose. For the 
position of Afghanistan in relation to us is, it 
must be remembered, a peculiar one : it forms 
the 'buffer state’ between ourselves and Busshn 
When the inevitability of the Bussian advance 
across Asia towards India and the Persian Gulf 
became patent, three policies suggested themselves 
One was to occupy Afghanistan and jneet Bussia 
at Herat, the Gate of India. The second was 
to entrench ourselves behind the mountain ranges 
of the north-west, and allow Russia to occupy 
Afghanistan if she chose. The third was to 
subsidise the Amir, and support him as an 
independent sovereign between Biissia and our- 
selves, guaranteeing the integrity of his dominions. 
The first policy wms too expensive ; the second 
seemed dangerous, for the presence on onr imme- 
diate borders of a neighbour like Russia was likely 
to be a source of far greater unrest than the 
Amir himself ; and so we selected the third. 

For a time, while the Bussian line of advance 
was still distant, all went well. But eventually, 
in her steady onward march, she came into 
actual contact -with Afghanistan. Now, if you 
look at an old map of Asia you will see 
Afghanistan represented as an oblong patch of 
country, with clearly ^marked borders, tacked on to 
the side of India, its northern frontier running 
in a pretty straight line from, say, Penjdeh to 
the Dora Pass. These clearly -marked borders, 
however, existed 'Only in the cartographer’s 
imagination. If you had asked the Amir he 

would have told you that his territory extended 
up to and even beyond the Oxus until it ended 
in the Pamirs. The Amir of Bokhara, on the 
other hand, would have given a very different 
version of the facts ; and w'hen the Eussians set 
up a piotectorate over his khanate they were 
, naturally prepared to lay hands on any lands 
to which he had the remotest claim. Claims, 
it will readily be understood, are difficult to 
substantiate in those parts of the world, where 
people are aBvays fighting and the bulk of tbe 
population' is nomad. In 1872, however, the 
Afghan-Bokharan frontier along the Oxus was 
demarcated, and no excuse for a farther Russian, 
advance along that line was left. The attention 
of the Cxar’s frontier officers was, therefore, drawn 
farther westward, and a long series of aggressions 
took place, culminating in the Penjdeh incident 
in 1885, which brought the two countries to 
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the verge of war. The worst was, however, 
evadetl, and a coxnmissiou marked out the EuSvSO- 
Afghaii frontier from the Persian borders to the point 
where the Bokharan frontier touched the Ox us. 

It might have been thought that at last Britain 
and Prussia would live in peace in Central Asia, 
now that a line had been drawn as far as the 
Pamirs, Avliich the latter could not cross without 
violating her treaty ohligations. But not so. 
Farther' to the east, in the Little Pamir, there still 
remained a vulnerable spot, against wdiicli the 
extension of the Central Asian Eailway to Mar- 
gilan and Andijan, and the linking up of these 
two places with Tashkent, would give Pv-ussia a 
foint (fappid; and Russian ^scientific expeditions’ 
soon began to make an appearance in those 
desolate regions which we have just described. It 
became abundantly plain that not even on paper 
would tliere be any securit}^ until the Afghan- — 
that is to say, British—frontier was defined right 
up to the Chinese province of Kashgar ; and 
accordingly a convention was agreed to in 1895, in 
pursuance of wdiicli British, Russian, and Afghan 
Commissioners met in the summer of that year 
for the delimitation of the boundary between the 
Zorkui Lake and China. 

The British party, consisting of the staff of five 
officers, a fighting force of nineteen men, and pro- 
visions for three months carried by eight hundred 
Kashmir ponies, met on 20th June in the north of 
Kashmir, and made their way, vid Cilgit, Yasin, 
and the Bark ot and Bar oghil (thirteen thousand five 
hundred feet) Passes into the Little Pamir. The 
march was not a very pleasant one, for, though 
tlie 'weather was not on the whole unfavourable, 
the glare of the sun on the perpetual snow was 
trying ; the British members lost all their skin, 
and there were over one hundred eases of snow 
blindness among the followers. On 22ud July 
the Ru-ssiau Commission (presided over by the 
Governor of Ferghana himself) was met, as 
arranged, at the Zorkul Lake. The Russians, as 
is well known, like to make some display of 
magnificence in Asia, and their party (consisting 
of eleven officers, thirty-three men, and a band) 
was of more imposing dimensions than our own. 
General Povalo-Sliveikovski’s tent was adorned 
with Kirghiz embroidery without, and hung with 
Bokhara .silks within ; and the cuisine was rather 
what would be expected at ^ a civic banquet 
than a rough-and-ready luncheon-party in a 
remote camp in the Pamir wilderness.’ The 


British officers were received with the greatest 
cordiality, ‘and the foundation ivas then and 
there laid of a feeling of goocl-fellow-ship between 
the two camps which was never afterwards broken,’ 
even when difficulties in demarcation arose which 
called for diplomatic settlement. As a preliminary 
to w’ork, which W'as commenced wnthout delays 
it w'as agreed to christen the range wdiich separates 
the Little from the Great Pamir the ‘Nicholas 
Mountains,’ to keep the name ‘Yictoria’ for 
Lake Zorkul, w’liich has borne it for up\vards of 
half a century, and to name the mountain 'which 
lies betw^een the range and the lake ‘La Concorde J 
On the 10th of September the demarcation was 
completed, and the line terminated at Peak Povalo- 
Shveikovski. ‘ Here, amidst a solitaiy wilderness, 
twenty thousand feet above sea-level, absolutely 
inaccessible to man, and wdtliin ken of no 
living thing except the Pamir eagles, the three 
great Empires actually met. No more fitting tri- 
junction could possibly be found.’ 

The advantage resulting from this fixing of the 
frontier is perhaps negative rather than positive. 
We have, it will be seen, adopted in the case of 
Afghanistan and Russia the same policy that 
had adopted between ourselves and Afghanistan. 
Beyond our geographical frontier and our sphere 
of effective occupation we have draivn a line, to 
the nortli of which Afghan — that is, British — 
influence shall not extend ; while Russia under- 
takes not to interfere to the south. Previously', 
because of the ffoating nature of the population 
and the fact that many" of the tribes were divided 
between territories claimed by both parties, excuse 
was constantly given for a farther southward move 
by Russia. At no point along our whole border, 
from China to Pex^sia, can such a move now be 
made 'without violation of our treaty rights ; and 
though this is, perhaps, a doubtful safeguard in 
the case of a power like Russia, it puts our own 
statesmen in a stronger position for resisting 
further encroachments. But when one excuse for 
aggression fails our great Asiatic neiglibour another 
is not wanting. The extent of the Obinese Empire 
where Russian territory now meets it is uncertain, 
and its claims doubtful; and the Taghdiunbash 
Pamir, which lies south and east of the Sarikol, 
affords another approach to India. Already there 
has appeared on the political horizon, which the 
Pamir Commission had cleared, a cloud no larger 
than a man’s hand, which may yet — who can tell ^ 
— overshadow the whole heaven. 
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OF ROYAL BLOOD 

A TALE OF THE SECRET BERVICK 
By William Le Queux. 

CHAPTER XIV.-— THE EVIL OF THE HAFSBURGS. 



E both remained silent, too full of 
thought for utterance. Now the 
orchestra , was playing a bright 
air froin the Obupe dw Boi de 
Thule of Diaz, and the shadowy 
figures that had wandered past us 
during the interval were returning to that gay 
circle of light where the fashionable chatterers 
were sitting lazily beneath the trees. 

‘ I am glad I have been able to render you 
my first service, Princess,’ I exclaimed at length, 
in a low voice. 

She was sitting beside me, immovable and 
silent, gazing straight before her, as if trying to 
devise some plan of action. She was greatly 
agitated at the discovery of this conspiracy to 
, unmask her. Once I thouglit she had in- 
voluntarily murmured some incoherent words, 
but next instant doubted whether it had not 
been the rustling of the tree-tops. 

M can only thank you, m’sieur,’ she answered 
at last, in a voice which sounded sweet and 
musical. ‘The world is very ungenerous towards 
a woman, be she a workgirl or a princess, I 
have often thought that the women of the people 
have a far happier time than we who are ever 
in the lurid glare of publicity. Indeed — but per- 
luq^s you would not believe it~when driving out 
on Sundays I have often envied the young shop* 
girl contentedly walking with hand on her lover’s 
arm ; for she is free to love or to hate, and can 
enjoy the pleasures of life untrammelled, with no 
fear of scandal or of the idle, envenomed gossip 
of jealous women; the world is hers, and she 
enjoys it to the full, though she works for her 
bread and her happiness may not be uumixed 
with tears.’ 

I expressed myself fully in accord with her 
views. , Never had the rigidity of life in the 
royal circle been so vividly brought before me 
. as at that moment, for were not her words in 
themselves an admission that this man she met 
clandestinely was actually her lover? Her voice, 
too, was the voice of a woman overwhelmed by 
. grief, ' distressed, rendered desperate. 

. You are upset to-night,’ I said, bending to her 
; in a half- whisper, ‘Will you not allow me to 

■' ,*No,’ she answered despairingly; ‘I fear you 
cannot at present. In you I have, I know, a 
friend ; one in ■ Whom I can trust, and with 
whom my secret is safe,’ 

‘The secret of your love?’ I suggested. 

/My level’, she echoed, ‘No, no; not my 
,.lave— my hatred I’ 


‘ Your hatred ! ’ I exclaimed. ‘I do not under- 
stand.’ 

‘Of course Hot. How should you, when you 
are still in ignorance?’ 

‘But every woman must love once in her life,’ 
I said. 

‘And love very frequently brings to her un- 
happiness,’ she observed plulosopliically. 

‘ I trust that is not your experience ? ’ I re- 
sponded. 

Her breast rose and fell slowly. I could not 
distinguish her face behind the thick veil in 
that deep shadow of the trees ; but I had an 
instinctive feeling that tears were in her eyes. 

‘I sometimes think,’ she said in a strained, 
tremulous voice, ‘ that every woman has a birth- 
right of woe.’ 

‘You speak as though you -were oppressed by 
some burden of unhappiness,’ I said softly. ‘ May 
I not know the truth, now that I am your 
friend? May I not help you?’ 

‘ No,’ she answered firnily, sighing as she shook 
her head. ‘ It is utterly impossible— utterly. The 
complications are so bewildering, and the circum- 
stances so strange, that you could never believe 
the truth. It would appear to you far too romantic 
—too unreal.’ 

‘But tell me one thing,’ I urged. ‘That man 
who was ^wesent at the ball: wdio wuis he?’ 

‘ That man ! ’ she gasped, trembling, ‘ That 

man is ruy’ But she stopped short, and 

held her breath. ‘No! no!’ she cried a moment 
later, ‘You promised blind obedience to my 
wish ; therefore, remain patient at iU’esent. Ask 
me no questions.’ 

I saw how agitated she W'as, how strangely 
despairing, how utterly desperate. She Avas just 
as an ordinary woman haunted by some terrible 
ever-present dread, fearing every moment that 
some long-expected blow would fall and crush 
her. Loving her so fondly as I did, my heart 
went forth to her. I could not bear to see her thus 
anxious and consumed by fear, and longed to be 
able to pour forth my declaration of devotion. 
Yet I he.sitated. The difference in our stations 
formed a gulf ■which could never be bridged. 
Even if I were a millionaire I cuuld never aspire 
to the hand of a princess of. the House of 
Hapshurg. 

‘I ask the question,’ I said,, ‘because . I, luimble 
man that I am, Iiave your -welfare at heart.’ 

‘Ah 1 I am confident that you have,’ she 
answered, with an air of gracious acknowledg- 
ment of my tribute. ‘ Our . acquaintanceship has 
not been of long duration ; but I know you 
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sufficiently well to be awai’e that we are, and 
shall be, the firmest of friends. At present my 
future is but a black outlook. Some day I trust 
its aspect will change.’ 

‘A black outlook! What do you meanr I 
a.sked quickly, much puzzled. Tiie idea of the 
future of the smart and beautiful Princess 
Melanie being other than happy seemed im- 
possible. Throughout Europe she was noted for 
the smartness of her toilets and the sweetness 
of her face. At Court every one believed her 
to be merry, irresponsible, and utterly heartless 
where man’s affections were concerned. People 
had talked and the papers had gossiped about a 
projected alliance between the Hapsburgs and 
the royal family of Italy; but those who knew 
said that Melanie had treated the young Prince— 
who was a prig at best — with scant favour ; and 
that after a month at Brandenberg he had gone 
back to Pome very much disconcerted, while 
she had openly declared herself glad to get rid 
of him. 

‘ It is impossible for you to understand my 
position,^ she declared. ‘That it is a grave one 
— a very grave one— is all that I dare tell you. 
Some day you may perhaps know the truth. 
Then you will recognise what I feel to-night in 
thus gaining your friendship.’ 

‘If it is gratifying to yon, it is the more 
gratifying to me,’ I blurted forth. ‘Ail that I 
fear is that I am unworthy to be your Highness’s 
friend and confidant’ 

‘Ah, no 1’ she protested, ‘I do not extend 
friendship to all and sundry. People say, I think, 
that I am proud and exclusive, and that I retain 
the aiicient hauteur of ■ my House. That is what I 
have been always taught to do. I have been told 
from my earliest girlhood that, as a royal princess, 
I am of diilerent blood from the people, and that 
the latter are of no account in our world. In my 
girlish ignorance I thoiiglit so until about two 
years ago.’ 

‘Yoii have now formed a different opinion I 
observed. 

.'/Certainly.’ 

I was puzzled to know whether this tall, fair- 
bearded man who had crossed the Moorish room 
in the Palace, noiseless as a shadow, and who had 
taken such hi tense interest in my movements, 
was actually the man she met so often at night. 
Surely it couhl not be, for she had declared that 
she hated him. Why ? I wondered. 

‘The man whose presence at the bull caused 
you so much anxiety was in the Bois this morn- 
ing/ I said. ‘Perhaps it was as well that you 
did,, not cycle with me there/ 

‘It was for that very reason I did not come/ 
she answered. ‘ I had obtained previous knowledge 
of his intention/ 

‘ I cannot stifle a suspicion that he has some 
sinister design upon me,’ I said. 

. ‘ Sinister design ? What do you expect ? ’ 


‘ That lie might be consumed by jealousy if, 
for example, he saw us as we are now sitting 
here/ I answered abruptly. 

‘But you surely do not think that he is my 
lover — do you ? ’ she cried, dismayed. 

I admitted that I had believed him to be. 

‘No/ she assured me, with a harsh laugh, 
‘ There has never been love between us — only 
hatred ; a hitter, deadly hatred which was once 
near culminating in a tragedy.’ 

Her words increased my curiosity. There was 
here some remarkable mystery in one of the 
highest circles of society in Europe. Who, I 
wondered, could this man be ? 

‘From your Words, Princess, one would almost 
imagine that love had never entered your heart/ 
I said. 

‘ It is legendary that the love of the Hapsburgs 
is always ill-fated. In the annals of our House 
are many love-romances ^ — some with veiy sad 
denouements. It is a saying, too, that a dark 
liapsbiirg brings ill-fortune.’ 

‘And you are a dark Hapsburg ? ’ I said 
gravely. 

‘ Unfortunately, yes/ she answered, in a rather 
' strained, unnatural tone. 

‘“Tlio.se who have beauty never bring ill- 
luck” is an old saying of the peasantry down 
in Tuscan}^/ I said cheerfully. ‘It, nevertheless, 
paiiLs me to know that you are troubled by this 
mysterious dilemma in which you find yourself 
to-night. I only wish you would allow me to 
render you some help. Do/ I urged. 

‘Why?’ she inquired, after a moment’s pause, 
as she turned towards me. 

‘ Because— because I hesitated in con- 
fusion. I feared to speak those words which 
rose so readily to my lips although I had striven 
so hard to repress them. 

She was sitting erect, motionless ; and, in an 
attitude of surprise, was looking at me witli those 
soft dark eyes, so brilliant and beautiful. She 
had raised her veil because, she said, it stifled 
her. There was an element of romance in that 
meeting, and I had scented danger in tlie secret 
of our friendship being , known to that silent 
stranger who had sat iimioticed in the Cafd 
Metropole, and who had followed me as far as 
the Bourse. I felt assured that he harboured 
.some evil intention. 

‘ Why are you so anxious to take upon y^our- 
self a burden that you might hud insupport- 
able?’ she asked in a sweet, half-reproachful 
tone. 

‘Because, Princess,’ I stammered, unable longer 
to suppre.ss the burning passion witliin me-— 
‘ forgive me for uttering the truth ; but I cannot 
longer conceal it— it is because I love you.’ 

In an instant she drew away with a little 
frightened cry, as though in fear of me. 

‘ Love I ’ she gasped in a tone of blank sur- 
prise. ‘ Ah 1 I have been foolish — very foolish I 
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Wh)" have I allowed you to mistake a purely 
platoiiic friendship for flirtation ? It is all my 
fault.’ 

‘It is not flirtation/ I assured her passionately, 
taking her soft white hand, and holding it 
tenderly within mine. ‘I know that I am 
foolish, that tliese words of mine are slieer mad- 
ness, and that you, in your position, can never 
marry a humble man like myselh Still, since 
the first moment that we met, I have been 
drawn towards you irresistibly ; and, sleeping or 
’waking, one face has been ever in my dreams, 
one name ever ringing in my ears; Melanie! 
Melanie I— always Melanie.’ 

‘Ko, no/ she faltered in a broken voice. ‘You 
must not speak like that. We may be friends 
— rflrm, true friends ; but love is utterly im- 
possible/ 

‘ But hear me I ’ I implored in a low, ecarnest 
voice. ‘I cannot be ceremonious with you now 
that you know the secret which, tlirougli so many 
days, has been wearing out my heart. Do not 
say that love is impossible. Only give me leave 
to love you j to think of you as one who in some 
slight degree reciprocates my passion ; give me 
leave to drop formalities and call you by your 
Christian name when we are alone, and I will 
be satisfied. I will ask no more.’ 

The tiny hand I held trembled. Sbe sighed, 
aiid a shudder ran through her ^slight frame. 

‘ Such permission, were I to give it, could only 
result disastrously,’ she answered sadly, with a 
calm philosophy. 

^But do not withhold it,’ I cried in an out- 
burst of desperate recklessness. ^ I love you, 


Melanie, with all my soul. I swear I do. I am 
yours irrevocably.’ 

' She drew away her hand firmly, and seemed to- 
hold herself up with that proud hauteur which 
she assumed towards all except me. 

‘jSTo,’ she answered in a tone of soft tender- 
ness ; ‘ it is impossible. I regret this very, very 
deeply,’ she added after a moment’s reflection, 

‘ The more so because I have looked upon you 
as my friend — one in whom I had every 
confidence.’ 

‘I trust I have given you no offence,’ I said 
apologetically. ‘My words were S23ontaiieous. I 
tried to suj)press them ; but the truth of my 
affection rose involuntarily to my lips.’ 

‘It is no offence to love,’ she answered in a. 
low voice, full of emotion. ‘ But if you would 
be my friend, and if you would assist me, do not 
speak again of affection. Siacli discussions as thiS' 
can only be painful to both of us.’ 

‘Then you do love me a little,’ I cried joyously. 

‘ If you did not it could not pain you. Come,. 
Melanie,’ I added, again taking her hand, ‘give 
me i^ermission to love you.’ 

‘No I no!’ she cried hoarsely, suddenly rising 
to her feet and again snatching away the hand 
I had taken, ‘Your love for me can only 

bring disaster to both of us. God knows ! my 
life is dark enough, one long interminable 

tragedy, and I will never sacrifice you as 

victim. You ask me to encomjiass you with 

fatality and evil ; but I refuse. We must part. 
You shall not — you must not — think of me. 
I am a dark Hax)sburg, and my love is fatal 
—fatal 1’ 


TEAInSVAAL eeminisoenoes. 

By W. S. Elktciier, Durban. 



GST readers are a 2 >t to regard some- 
what disparagingly any newspaper 
literature that is not as fresh and 
new as the matutinal roll and 
coffee ; indeed, there is a gradual 
waning of interest proportionate to 
the length of time tliat has elapsed since the 
broadsheet parted company with the 2 ^^biting- 
jixess. Old journals, however, are not without 
■ their charm ; for in pierusing them one seems to 
live again in the buried past, old and forgotten 
:ac^t^aintahces are renewed, and chords of 2 ->leasant 
association are struck in many a symi^athetic 

There before . me a bound file of news- 
papers of pn, small historic import, and ■which 
possess,, just at the present juncture of events, a 
.pnic[ue and singular interest, as I venture to think 
there are now but few volumes in existence. The 
Nms of iho Oampi of which there are about forty 
.rinrnbers, contams suffiicbnt deiaik of the last war 


in the Transvaal, as well as the incidents occur- 
ring within beleaguered Pretoria, to render it both 
instructive and amusing as a memento of the 
siege of a hundred days, from the 18th of 
December 1880 to the 28th of March 1881. It 
was edited by Charles Du Yal, a public entertainer 
of versatile talent, full of mirth and mimicry, 
who hap^pened to be in Pretoria at the time, and 
who subsequently came to a tragic end during 
a voyage from South Africa to India. 

When martial law and a state of siege were 
proclaimed in Pretoria, it was necessary, accord- 
ing to the 2 >luns of the military authorities, that 
what is known as the Convent, situated on high 
ground adjacent to the city, should , form a part 
of the defensive works. Trees were cut down,, 
hedges and fences destroyed, houses razed to the 
ground, and walls loophoied ; the whole establish- 
ment being invaded, and even the cells of the 
nuns occupied at night ,hy fighting-men. The 
nuiis were compelled to seek nocturnal shelter in 
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the little choir attached to their church, and a 
laager was formed in the vicinit}^ whither the 
greater part of the inhabitants repaired. It was 
no ordinary task to remove a population of some 
thousands from the town to the camp ; and many 
circumstances, such as frequent heavy storms of 
hail and rain, with want of sufficient shelter, and 
the urgent military necessity for all available 
labour to be eni]pIoyed in strengthening the 
defences, contributed to the difficulty and hard- 
ship. Indeed, the removal could not have been 
so easily and quickly accomplished but for the 
calmness, acquiescence, and readiness shown by 
the townspeople themselves. 

Rarely, perhaps, has a newspaper been produced 
under such singular auspices— a bungalow for a 
printing-office, with canvas thrown over its un- 
finished roof, through which the rain freely 
penetrated, a gentle waterspout running down 
the compositor’s back as he stood with a bandolier 
of Martini-Henry cartridges over his shoulder, his 
white apron for a uniform, composing-stick in 
hand, and his ride lying suggestively near his 
frame. Tl|e editor’s quarters %vere an army bell- 
tent and a transport wagon, the space between 
ingeniously roofed in with a tattered sail stretched 
on telegraph poles ; his work was editing the paj)er 
by day, and on guard up to the knees in mud at 
night, or sleeping in a pair of leather breeches, 
long boots, and jack-spurs, a bandolier as a 
necklace, and a bag of cartridges for a bolster, 
with a carbine at his side : ‘ peculiarities,’ says 
Mr Du Yal, * scarcely conducive to the satis- 
Ihctory itVording of editorials or the manufacture 
of news.’ 

The publishers’ notice in connection -with this 
novel literary venture gives intimation of the 
intention to -pixhlkh The Neivs q at 

noon every Tuesday, Tlmrsclay, and Saturday, the 
paper containing all the official news and orders, 
and as mucli interesting information of camp-life 
and doings outside as it is possible to obtain. 
They also add : < Advertisements will be inserted 
at two shillings a line, and the paper delivered 
ill every fort at sixpence a copy the journal 
possessing the largest circulation of any periodical 
published in tlie district of Pretoria, having 
readers and subscribers extending within a radius 
of fully one mile and a half from the office of 
publication.’ 

The initial number made its appearance on 
Christmas Day 1880, the leading article, headed 
‘ Peace on Earth and Goodwill towards Men,’ 
conveying the conventional festive greetings, and 
at the same time commenting on the disaster to 
British arms at Broukliorst Spruit, where Colonel 
Anstrutber was killed and nearly three hundred men 
of the 94th Regiment surrendered to a large number 
of Boers who lay in ambush. Nothing whatever 
had occurred to warrant the faintest suspicion on 
the part of this relief column, which was march- 
ing, to Pretoria, of being attacked ; the band was 


playing the highly pathetic air, ‘Kiss me, mother, 
kiss your darling/ when suddenly the alarm was 
raised, and the little force was quickly surrounded 
by some two tliousand horsemen. It appears that 
after the surrender the Boers asked for the regi- 
mental colours, which were immediately brought 
out and handed over ; but the enemy went away 
rejoicing, not wntli the colours of the regiment, 
but some of those fancy ones kept for theatrical 
purposes. A member of the Army Service Corps 
subsequently brought in the real colours to the 
camp, wound round liis waist, after having had a 
weary tramp of forty miles. Colonel Giklea had 
the flags folded within those of the 21st Royal 
Scots Fusiliers, thus paying the graceful compli- 
ment to their brotliers-in-arms that their colours 
were safe until those of the guardians were lost. 

There is a stirring bit of poetry by the editor, 
headed ‘Christmas in Laager,’ the last verse of 
which graphically describes the situation : 


Notwithstanding tlie declaration of martial law 
and the crowding together of about five tii{jii.sand 
people anxious for safe-keeping beneath the folds 
of the British hag, the amenities of everyda3^ life 
seem to have gone on in the camp with wonderful 
smoothness ; and men, women, and children are 
reported to have been mnch more happy and con- 
tented than they might have been expected to be 
under the trying circnmstances. ‘Men,’ says the 
editor, ‘ take well to soldiering, the ladies do their 
afternoon calls as naturally as if they were in town, 
and the children find the mud of the canii^ quite as 
conducive to health and a clear complexion as any 
dust-heap they ever played on in their lives. Sick- 
ness is happily a rare occurrence, and the rate 
of mortality is as low, if not lower, than it has 
ever been known to be in the city from wbieh 
we have recently fled.’ Martial law ap>pears to 
have been proclaimed on New Year’s Day, for it 
was then publicly noticed by Colonel Bellairs, 
the commandant of the garrison, that the action 
taken by the rebels in cutting off communication 
around and preventing supplies reaching Pretoria, 
and in purloining Government and private horses, 
cattle, and supplies on their way to the town, had 
necessitated the commandeering or seizing of 
horses, cattle, and supplies in the interest of the 
public service and to meet the requirements of 
the inhabitants and troops of Pretoria ; hut in all 
cases where this was done compensation would be 
made in due course. It was further notified that, 
no one would be allowed to visit the town or 
return to the camp without a pass. During the 
siege the dwellers in the camp were accustomed 


Christmas! our women all anxiously dreading; 
Christmas! our men with arms in their hands;. 
Christmas ! our children now curiously treading 
The laager constructed by soldierly hands. 
Christinas ! awaiting the call to the battle ; 
Christmas! bedraggled and dabbled in intrd; 
Christmas ! enlivened by musketry’s rattle ; 
Cliristmas ! all stained by our countrymen’s blood, 
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to visit their residences in the town from time to 
time, presumably at their own risk, and they fre- 
quently discovered that gardens in which there 
were fruit or vegetables had been, pillaged, cer- 
tain men attaclied to some of the corps in camp 
being suspected. With his customary dry humour, 
Mr Du Val writes the following, under the heading, 
Mdow to get a Pass ‘Go down with an apparently 
swollen and bandaged foot peeping in a gouty 
manner from out a broken boot ; and with tears 
in your eyes and distraction in your aspect, throw 
yourself on the too susceptible feelings of the 
adjutant, and it is done. But doidt be seen doing 
a Piccadilly crawl, with a handsome new pair 
of boots on your pedals and Mary Ann on your 
arm, through the “deserted village, for adjutants 
have eyes for other matters than those of mili- 
tary duties, much as you may be disinclined to 
think it.E 

. On one occasion, during a heavy gale which 
passed over the camp, the marquee in which a 
local pedagogue ministered to the minds of the 
rising generation was rudely attacked, and be- 
came a complete wreck, tent-poles, pegs, and 
ropes getting mixed up with school desks, slates, 
pens, pencils, and ink-pots in a confused mass. 
The master himself was quite enveloped in the I 
fallen canvas, and— states the reporter— would 
probably have been suffocated had not three of 
his fond pupils of the fair sex ventured boldly 
forth, despite of wet ankles and petticoats, and 
cut a hole in the tent large enough for the 
unfortunate gentleman to crawl through and save 
himself from an ignominious and inglorious fate. 
On another occasion a hospital marquee was set 
on fire, probably through the carelessness of some 
passer-by throwing down a lighted match, the out- 
come of the casualty being the formation of a 
fire-brigade and the promulgation of stringent 
regulations anent lights and matches. 

Judging from the numerous official aim ounce- 
ments in the newspaper under notice, good order 
and discipline were well maintained. ‘ All persons 
living in lints must be out of them by half-past 
six daily, and remain out till nine. The huts 
must be swept out and everything left neat and 
tidy, and, weather permitting, the bedding placed 
outside to air. Those living in tents must also 
remain out of them during the same hours, the 
' curtains rolled up, and everything placed outside, 
,AH ilres in camp must be out by eight o’clock 
every night, and lights out at nine. Then, again, 
in every instance of a birth or death taking place 
, in the camp, notification in writing must be 
/immediately .made to the, garrison adjutant.’ 

„The besieged residents do not appear to have 
suffered much from mnui^ judging from the frequent 
paragraphs with reference to concerts, cricket, polo 
' matches, tennis, and so on ; while the hand of 
„ the Royal Scots Fusiliers discoursed sweet music 
at six o’clock in the evening. - Banking facilities 
were not altogether discarded, for both the Stan- 


dard Bank and Cape Gominercial Bank advertise, 
for the benefit of customers, that they will be 
open for one hour daily. There seems to have 
been a fair amount of food available, judging from 
the published list of rations allowed. The follow- 
ing was the daily supply: bread one and a 
quarter pound, or biscuits one pound, or flour 
one pound, or meal one pound ; coffee two-thirds 
of an ounce; sugar two and a~half ounces; fresh 
potatoes half-a-pouud, or compressed vegetables one 
ounce; fresh or salt meat one and a quarter 
pound; preserved meat one ]30tind, or biltong half- 
a-pound ; tea one-sixth ounce ; salt half-an-oiince. 
Women were entitled to half the above rations, and 
children to one-foui'th. The principal substitute 
for wood and coal appears to have been desiccated 
animal manure, which is prepared in the follow- 
ing way: Having separated all unnecessary ex- 
traneous substances, an ordinary brick-making 
mould is filled with the mixture, and, after being 
whisked into a tub of water, the contents are thrown 
out on the ground, where the cakes or bricks are 
left to dry in the sun. It takes some days to 
bake the fuel thoroughly, and great car^ has to be 
taken to keep the cakes well covered in case of 
rain. As soon as they are hard enough they are 
collected and stored in a building erected for tbe 
purpose. It may not be generally known that 
in many parts of South Africa this is the only 
description of fuel available. 

In course of time, as the camp settled down 
to the routine of daily life, a market was opened, 
much to the rejoicing of housewives— or rather 
tentwives— as also of those having gar<Iens in 
the town, thtur produce thus finding an outlet 
at a remunerative rate. Here are some of the 
current prices: potatoes six shillings a bucket ; 
onions seven shillings and sixpence a bucket ; 
milk sixpence a bottle ; apples and apricots five 
shillings a hundred. 

Most of the advertisements in the New$ are 
of a more or less ofllcial character ; but occasion- 
ally we come across one of a lighter vein, as 
witness the following: ‘ Found, a lady’s veil: 
evidently dropped near the officers’ mess. Veil 
contains a note— contents unread. Owner can 
have the articles on correctly describing same. 
Editors expect suitable reward : if lady is young 
and good-looking, osculatory impressions ; if 
aneieut and plain, she can send a Kafir, wlio 
will be handed the articles,’ 

The following District Order by Colonel 
Bellairs, C.B., commanding Transvaal District, 
was issued on 9 tli January : ‘ During the action 
on the flth inst. a white flag of truce was 
hoisted from the position occupied by the rebels. 
The officer commanding the troops consequently 
ordered the “Cease firing,” and sent forward two 
white flag.s from different points in response. Tiie 
rebels then deliberately reopened fire on the 
officers carrying the flags and on our men who 
had risen from cover and exposed themselves. 
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The casualties which occurred lo the Second 21st 
Royal Scuts Fusiliers that day arose solely from 
this treacherous conduct. In order to protect the 
troops against the recurrence of loss of life from 
such savage proceedings, it becomes necessary to 
direct that, whenever a flag of truce is displayed 
from a rebel position, no one from our side should 
advance to meet it until it has come, unaccom- 
panied by any armed body, close to our line. 
The troops will be careful to keep under cover 
on such occasions, although the “Cease firing^’ 
may have sounded, until the officer commanding 
them directs them to rise.’ 

As time went on everybody seems to have 
adapted themselves to the exigencies of the 
situation; and when one thinks that women and 
children, respectably brought up, had to huddle 
into and under tent- wagons, scramble through 
unwholesome meals, stand the chance of being 
washed out of their tents by floods of rain, and 
endure all sorts of privation, it is surprising that 
there was not more murmuring. In the issue of 
22nd January appears a conspicuously headed 
article, entitled ‘Good News from Home,’ bearing 
upon the fact that intelligence had been received 
of the arrival of reinforcements in Natal, and 
that Ilis Excellency Major-General Sir G. Golley 
was on the 'way to Pretoria with a strong column. 
The editor does his best to inspire hope and 
patience in the breasts of the beleaguered inhabi- 
tants, and urges them to wait a little longer for 
the promised relief; whereupon one and all 
settled down with a determination to make the 
best of circumstances. A few days after, news of 
the relief of Potchefstroom by British troops from 
Kimberley somehow or other trickled into the 
camp, and naturally induced a flinsh of excitement, 


causing every one to be on the tiptoe of expecfca* 
tion for further intelligence from the outside 
world, and to ruminate on coining possibilities. 
The issue of 26th March chronicles the fact that 
one hundred days had elapsed since the flag of 
the Boer Republic was hoisted in Heidelberg and 
the communications of Pretoria cut off, and it 
also gives a reprint of the GarMte Extracnliwiry 
containing the agreement drawn up by the 
British and Boer authorities, bearing the signature 
of Mr George Hudson, Colonial Secretary. The 
concluding number of the journal contains an 
interesting account of the battle of Amajuba, a 
copy of the Boer Petition of Rights, and a general 
chronicle of events since the proclamation of 
martial law, in which a very high tribute is paid 
to the exemplary conduct of both soldiers and 
civilians, who were for so long a time placed in 
the closest quarters, and had to share each otbeps 
trials and difficulties. 

The closing paragraph is thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the editor t ‘ In less than two days, as 
if by magic, the heterogeneous combination of 
bill lock- wagons, sheds, tents, and so on, wherein 
the civil population of Pretoria sought shelter 
during the past three months, has disappeared. 
The camp has now' quite an empty appearance, 
and the words of Moore can well he applied by 
the few left, when they recall the generally stir- 
ring scene it presented from early morning till 
the sun went down : 

I feel like one 

treads alone 

Some banquet-hall deserted, 

^Vliose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed.’ 


A B AMBLE BOUND A LONDON DOCK 

By E, R. A\xi\\Qir of llie Land of the Broads, 



the relatively large number of per- 
sons wdio annually visit the Docks 
with which the London river is com- 
pletely fringed on either side for 
several miles but few bring away 
witli them any lasting impression of 
what they see. They retain a remembrance of 
large pools of deep, glittering water, long dark 
sheds lilce Titanic bowling-alleys, and big and 
little ships mostly moored nose on to the long 
quays-— and that is all. 

Those visiting the Docks must, to use a nautical 
phrase, ‘keep their eyes lifting,’ and they will 
then be able to individualise the various objects 
and sights. It wdll not do to Iout>ge along the 
miles of quays,, and look at a vessel simply as a 
ship ; for in that case the ramble would be tame, 
monotonous, and uninteresting. Every ship has 
its individuality, its history, its specific utility, and 


its peculiar points of variation from other vessels 
and these are the things which give a visit ta 
the Docks such variety and sustained interest. 

Let us take a walk together round one or tw'O 
of the basins of the South-west India Dock. 
Entering the huge gateway, vre nod to the two 
burly policemen on duty, one on either side, like a 
modern Gog and Magog, and pass at once to what is 
vulgarly known as Rotten Row, or, more correctly, 
the Yacht Basin. Here rve have a heterogeneous 
collection of small craft, which are mostly for 
sale. We notice small steam-launches, larger 
cruising steamers, whale-boats, and a graat many 
ships’ galleys, gigs, and cutters, all discarded froni ' 
active service on the sea, but still caj)uble of being 
used for many years on fresh water. Some of 
the larger boats, from seven to eight feet wide, 
would be admirably adapted for fitting with 
cabins as cruising honse-boats, and for the various- 
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purposes of pleasure. Here, also^ we see many old 
river steamers, disused ferry-boats, pontoons, and 
so inaiw otlier curious craft that the spot might 
appropriately be termed The Old Curiosity Pool. 
Some of the unsound craft are lavishly painted to 
hide the decayed tiniher beneath, reminding one 
forcibly of the old adage, ‘ Beauty is but skin-Gleep,' 
There appears, therefore, but little difference be- 
tween. a decayed yacht and a beauty getting into 
years : they both paint to hide their defects. 

Turning to another basin, we are brought face 
to face with a long line of noble sailing-vessels, 
not one of which is less then 1000 tons register. 
The , tonnage of a vessel is to most people a noii- 
understandable quantity ; and as so many different 
-measurements are given for one vessel, a few 
words of explanation may not be amiss. 

Vessels are described as of such-and-such regis- 
tered tonnage, gross tonnage, tons burden, tons 
displacement, &c. Briefly, these may be summed 
up as follows : 

Tons register is the recognised form of deiiot- 
mg the size of a vessel, and is obtained by 
measuring its capacity for carrying cargo in cubic 
feet, eighty of which cubic feet go to one ton. 
Thus, with certain deductions and niinutiLO of 
measurements, the length, breadth, and depth of 
a ship being brought into cubic feet, and divided 
by eighty, gives her registered tonnage. In steam- 
ships the registered tonnage is always given ex- 
clusive of space taken up by engines and boilers, 
coal-bunkers, &c. 

Gross tonnage is reckoned when a vessePs full 
capacity in every way is taken into consideration, 
including boiler - space, cabins, This is the 

form usually adopted for purposes of advertising. 

Tons displacement, to the initiated, gives a very 
good idea of a vessePs size, as it shows the number 
of tons of water displaced by the hull of a vessel 
when fully laden, or, as in the case of Govern- 
ment ships, when they have all their guns, 
ammunition, stores, and men aboard. 

Tons burden gives the actual carrying power 
of a vessel— in other words, the number of tons 
of cargo she will be able to carry on a vo 3 ^age. 
This number of tons frequently means double the 
registered tonnage of a ship. Harbour and port 
dues of all kinds are paid on the registered toii- 
.nage of a vessel, and by this ineasiirement we 
obtain the clearest idea of a vessePs true size. 

• : Here is a splendid four-masted ship, Falls of 
- whose registered tonnage is 1741 tons; but 

she will really carry over 3000 tons ! She is a 
' niagniffeent vessel, and a walk along her clean oak 
, deck is like strolling along a solidly paved street. 
She is so .clear of obstruction that a one hundred 
yards aprint .' race might easily take place along 
her well-holystoned deck. She is full-rigged — 
that is, she carries square sails on all four masts — 
and when under all sail' must be a sight to make 
, a .sailor’s eyes sparkle with delight. ' At such a 
she must he a veritable flying cloud. Yes, 


she carries 3000 odd tons. Put a ton of cargo 
into each of three thousand carts, give each horse 
and cart a space of six yards, then form them 
into a procession, and you will have a qiteue ten 
miles long ! Then, as they drive alongside, the 
three great holds of the Falls of Clyde will swallow 
up the contents of each vehicle, and still have 
space for a little more. 

It is a splendid sight to look along the quay 
and see a fleet of barques and ships which sail 
with a cargo of not less than 2000 tons each. By 
looking at such a fleet of sailing-ships get 
just a glimpse of BritaiiPs commerce j but only 
a glimpse, for we must remember that for every 
ship lying in the various docks of the United 
Kingdom there are ten either on the seas or in 
foreign ports. 

Before we proceed farther let iis peep into one 
of the long, dark, cavernous sheds which line the 
quays on every side. Coming from' the bright gun- 
shine, the interior is so dark that for a short time 
we cannot distinguish anything, except where bars 
of light stream in at the open doors placed at 
regular intervals along tlie wall next tlie quay. 
We can see at these bright spots heterogeneous 
piles of merchandise of all kinds ; and, i-ight at 
the far end, seemingly half a mile away, we can 
see a child standing in the doorwa}^ 

. We will walk tlirongh, and notice what is piled 
up for safe keeping from the weather, which 
troubles our British isles with its perversity. Here 
is part of the cargo of the leviathan ship Massa- 
chuseiis — hides, machineiy, turnery, maize-meal, 
leather, broomsticks and hatchet -hafts, boats 
fitting one inside the other to economise space, 
and a thousand and one notions which we are 
pleased to receive from Uncle Sam in exchange 
for British goods. AYhat is that huge pile of 
casks and wooden pails'?’ you ask. Well, the 
casks contain glucose, which is a sticky, sweet, 
viscid substance from which many of our British 
luxuries are made. You eat or drink it daily 
without knowing it. Jellies, soups, jams, confec- 
tionery, s-weets, and a legion of edibles have a 
foundation of glucose. Truly, we eat and drink 
many things that we never meet in their raw 
state. Does the delicate lady who cools her brow 
with perfume ever reflect that that sweet-smelling 
evanescent compound is frequently made from the 
most revolting and ‘putrid substances? Probably 
not, or she would turn hot rather than cold. 
‘ And what is in those thousands of wooden pails ? ’ 
Simply lard— pork lard, from the great pig-stick- 
ing establishments of Chicago. It is excellent 
lard, and what could be a more economical way 
of packing than placing it in new'’ wooden pails? 
Package and contents are both extremely useful, 
and the man who tliought of such a simple mode 
of packing is to be congratulated. We continue 
our walk through , the sheet, and notice the sup- 
posed child we saW' at the farther end grow and 
grow, till on reaching him he ;has become a burly 
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^igli teen-stone policeman. The eftecfc of looking 
down a long shed is the same as peering 
through the wrong end of a telescope. 

Speaking of grease of one kind leads ns to 
grease of another and more valuable sort — ■whale- 
mi. Bight ill front of ns lie moored at the 
diagonal stages several fine whaling-vessels, among 
them being the Lady Head and the EriCy both 
dandies in their sphere of Ai’ctic navigation, A 
enrsor}’’ glance shows but little difference between 
them and ordinary trading vessels ; but look closer, 
and notice the thick fir-planking which protects 
bows, water-line, and stern, from the crnshiiig and 
bruising knocks of the whirling ice. 

Step aboard, and, by the courtesy of the officer 
in charge, take a look round a Greenland whaler. 
Everything is as neat and clean as a new pin. 
Yon are surprised at the number of berths xiro- 
vided for her crew. Many would suppose her to 
be a passenger vessel ; but it must be remembered 
that her crew is about six times as numerous as 
tliat of an ordinary merchant vessel. 

Those tubs lashed to the bul\feks are the 
crows’-nests from which the ocean is scanned by 
eye and glass ever looking for signs of blubber. 
When the fishing-grounds are reached these tubs 
wall be hoisted to the mast-heads, forming look- 
outs for the men, who, on sight of a whale, will 
excitedly hail those on deck -^vitli the cry, ‘A 
fall ! a fall 1 Th ere she blows 1 ' Then the men 
%vill scramble down and take their ap)poiiited 
places in the boats. 

On whaling voyages the crew sleep in fiannel 
pyjamas, with their ordinary clothes rolled and 
strapped up to form a pillow, so that wdien ‘A 
fall r is called they may lose no time in dressing. 
Men and bundles tumble into the boats together, 
-and away they go in the keen air, the exertion 
of racing to the whale keeping them warm. The 
first boat to the fish means half-a-sovereigii to the 
■crew ; and, knowing this, they pnll with might 
•and main, frequently only donning their clothes 
•after the wlmle has been struck and sounded. 

Below are tiers of barrels for the oil ; and by a 
s];>ecial favour w-e are shown the guns for firing 
the Imrpoons into the xioor leviathan, the long 
saws for severing the whalebone from the skiill, 
the lances for inflicting deep wounds to hasten 
the death of the animal after the haiqmon has 
•done its work, and the dreadful-looking flenching- 
knives, wdth blades a yard long, for cutting off 
huge rashers of blubber from the sides till 
nothing remains but the ‘crang^ or carcass, which, 
on being released from the tackle by which the 
tvhale is turned over and over to enable the men 
to , get the blubber, cpiickly sinks from view in 
the black, deep ^vaters of the Arctic Ocean. There, 
carefully stored, are the huge boots, with steel 
spikes, used for getting a footing while cutting 
up 5 and there are the great copx')ers in which the 
blubber is Hryed^ or boiled before being stowed 
away in the casks. 


'Did you ever try the flavour of a whale- 
steak?’ we ask, 

'Oh yes,' is the reifiy; 'once.’ 

'And was it nice!’ 

A raising of the shoulders and a slow shake of 
the head is the very significant rex>]j. 

Quite a long article might be written upon a 
visit to a wduiling-ship ; but we must not linger, 
for there are many other sights to see. 

Over in another corner of tlie basin, with its 
peculiar sheave and wheel armed bow, in close 
proximity to a public -house window, is the 
GJiiltern, a telegrax>h<slnp, fitted with every 
appliance for laying, repairing, and picking np 
cables. At her stern are large steel wheels, over 
which the cable glides on its passage from the 
great central lank of the vessel to the gloomy 
depths of the ocean ; while similar appliances are 
fixed at the bow^s for under-running and x>icking 
up a cable for purposes of repair or renewal. To 
a visitor she ax>peaT3 more like a fioating 
engineers’ shop than a ship ; and so she really 
is, for every available nook is filled with forges 
and machinery of all kinds. There are machines 
fox’ paying-oixt cable from the cable tanks ; others 
for taking off the strain of the cable as it goes 
over the stern and jxlunges many thousands of 
feet to the bed of the ocean ; machines for cutting 
and sifficing, for pumping, sounding, dragging, 
and a dozen other operations. Special permission 
has to be obtained to view one of these wonder- 
ful vessels; but leave is readily granted by 
the company to those who are intei’csted in such 
an art as cable-laying. 

Frozn caldes we go once more to cargoes, and 
visit one or two very large steamshix:>s. Here 
is the Wavvicaly a veritable monster, four hun- 
dred feet long and of 4750 tons register. She is 
like a floating mountain of iron. Her bulwarks, 
twenty-five feet above the water-line, look as if no 
seas, even in their wildest mood, could SAveej) ux") 
to them ; yet -we learn that during a recent 
while near the Cape of Good Hope, a sea 
struck her which laid her iron bulwarks flat upon 
her deck for nearlj’' a hundred feet on the port 
side. 'No,’ said our informant, a garrulous old 
'ship’s father’ or caretaker, 'there ain’t no ways 
of gettin’ away from the sea, however ’igh you 
build, if it means to get yer. W’y, lor’ bless 
you I I’ve aknowed seas w’at was mountains ’igh— 
’igli as a church steeple : ’ow cud yer build a ship 
w’at would keep yer <lry from the likes o’ them 
there — eli?’ We allo'wed irve could not answer 
the problem, and, to turn the cou'versation, ad- 
mired the ship’s cat and her pretty little kittens,- 
which nrere tumbling about the idle deck. ' Seven 
times to Australia that cat ha’ bin, sir ; and next 
month she starts her eighth round voy’ge.’ Then 
we look at the berths for the crew, and the cO^sy 
little cabins or state-rooms for the ofiicem, and see . 
the two huge galleys in which the food is cooked for 
the crew and also for x^assengers, when there are any. 
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Wluit an improvement is the galley of a motlern 
ship compared to one of the old clippers of thirty 
years ago ! At the grills, grids, ovens, and open 
fires any kind of dish can now be cooked, he it 
roast, boiled, or fried ; and things gastronomic 
are in daily vogue which thirty years since 
would not have been thought of. Hard tack — 
hiscnits as hard as Portland stone and alive with 
weevils and cockroaches — is no more, even for 
the crew ; for a baker is carried, who every day 
makes about a hundred loaves of good bread, 
much to the saving of teeth and time of the 
ship’s company, from captain to lamp-trimmer. 

Oil the other side of the basin lies a still larger 
ship, the a vessel well over 5000 tons 

register, and able to carry nearly 12,000 tons of 
dead weight. Just imagine wliat Columbus would 
have thought of snch a vessel I I believe his 
largest ship among tlie little fleet with which 
he discovered America did not exceed 120 tons, 
and could not have been above a sixth part of 
the length of the Devon, And yet Columbus’s ship 
probably carried a crew of double the number of 
hands which are able to efficiently work this 
modern leviathan : probably sixty hands would 
be the Devonh complement. Strangely enough, 
this huge ship has but one funnel and only two 
masts ; but they are at least eighty yards apart 1 

In a fpioin of the cpiay we notice two remaxk- 
able vessels, so jammed in among a fleet of barges 
and steam-hoisters that it is difficult to obtain a 
clear view of them. One is a huge fiat-hottomed 
vessel of massive build, designed for raising wrecks, 
and constructed on the most modern principles for 
weigh tdif ting. She is made so that she may be 
filled with water so as to sink her nearly to her 
gunwales ; then she is hound to the sunken vessel 
with cable undergirders, and pumped dry. Her 
lifting power is so great that the sunken vessel is 
rai.sed from the bed of the .sea, and botli ship and 
salvor are then towed into harbour by a powerful 
little tug. 

By her side lies a very curious-looking vessel. 
She is an Egyptian stern-wheeler, built to float 
over the shoals and rapids of the Nile, to which 
she is shoi’tly to he sent. There is no going down 
long slippery iron ladders to her engine-room, for 
she has no hold, everything being carried above 
water-line — cabins, stores, and engines ; indeed, the 
steam cylinders lie exposed one on either side, and 
’■ a little forward of the very primitive-looking stern 
paddle-wheel, which looks more as if it belonged 
to some agricultural implement than a steamship. 
The reason for this is, that although nearly a hun- 
dred feet long, she only draws about one foot nine 
inches of water; consequently she has no down- 
stairs;- Probably those engaged in the engine-rooms 
of some of the great liners which ply to the Far 
East would be only too glad if, when going through 
the Bed Sea, they could bring Ibeir engine-room 
/on deck too, instead- of seething below in a 
temperature which sometimes exceeds one hundred 


and thirty degrees ! What wonder they at such 
times faint away, and are brought up and laid on 
deck, where they are brought I’ound roughly but 
effectively by the free application of pails of water 
drawn from the tepid sea ! 

Now, as we walk towards the exit, we notice 
right ahead of us a venerable old hulk, a relic of 
the days of Nelson. It is the hull of the Presi- 
denty painted white in keeping with its hoary old 
age. She was once a proud frigate in the French 
navy, but the early years of this century witnessed 
her capture, after a stubborn resistance. She was 
towed into Portsmouth as a prize, and did service 
ill the English navy ; then for many years she 
was moored off Greenwich as a training - ship ; 
and from thence she was towed to her present 
moorings, where she forms a school of gunnery and 
drill-ship for the gallant men of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. Thus we see that, like man, * a ship in 
its time plays many parts.’ 

But the age of oak for shipbuilding is now 
over; and so rapidly does the modern inventor 
bring about changes in his material for ship- 
building that the very songs of the nation have 
become obsolete. ‘Hearts of Oak,’ which our 
fathers sang, has now to give way to ‘ Britannia’s 
Iron Bulwarks and the immense Forest of Bean, 
in Gloucestershire, which was planted with tens of 
thousands of oak-trees by Government for ship- 
building, now lies almost neglected, the home of 
the squirrel and the owl. 


T H E MOOR L 0 0 H. 

Amoxg the lonely hills it lies, 

Beep, dark, and stifl ; 

And mirrors back the changeful skies, 

The sun, moon, stars, the bird that flies. 

The broad, hrown-shoulderecl hill. 

The world s wide voice is silent here : 

The cries of men, 

The sob, the laugh, the liope, the fear, 

The things which make earth sad and dear, 

Lie all beneath its ken. 

And only he who comes from far, 

Seeking the deep 

Communion sweet with sun and star, 

Knows of the calm and joy that are 
In its vast stirless sleep. 

For here the eternal soul holds speech, 

Yet makes no sound ; 

With naught hut clouds which one might reach, 
The black flood, the untrodden beach, 

And hearkening space, around. 

Time and the things of Time are not; 

The patli we trod 

Ends with the world’s end here, and thought 
Can neither see nor dream of aught 
Save man’s own heart and God. 

Robeet Baik. 
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^ IX TH ^ E F^l E S- 


CANADIAN LOYALTY TO THE CROWN. 

Bv J. Macdonald Oxley, B. A., LL.B., Montreal. 


Ami that trite North wliereof we lately heard 
A .strain to shame u.s; ‘Keep you to yourselves; 

So loyal i.s too costly ! Friends, your love 
Is but a burden; loose the bond and go.’ 

Is this the tone of empire? Here the faith 
Thab iuade ns rulers? 

■ ijLTH{3UGII many years luwe inter- 
ij veiled, the recollection is still keen 
ji of the thrill of gratitude which 
I vibrated througli the Canadian 
people when the great. - hearted 
Laureate uttered these noble words 
in indignant prote.st against the Little England 
policy then coming into prominence; ‘So loyal is 
too costly !’ One cannot help regretting that his 
beautiful, brilliant life was not spared until he 
could .see how sjdeiididly liis faith in that true 
ISIorth came to he fulfilled. 

Co.stly in blood and treasure, and widespread 
in its tragical effects beyond all expectation, as 
this Boer revolt has proven, the dark cloud arising 
from it has shown at least this silver lining : that 
it has broadened and strengthened the bonds of 
union between Great Britain and her colonies as 
nothing ever did before, and has presented to an 
astonished and admiring world the reality of a 
Greater Britain unparalleled in preceding history. 

The part played by the Dominion of Canada at 
piis crisis in the experience of the mother country 
in promptly supplying a first and then a second 
contingent of soldiers burning with eagerness to 
battle for their Queen is not the outcome of any 
mere spasm of sudden sympathy, but the fruit of 
deeply-cherished loyalty to the Crown. Indeed, 
it is not too much to claim that within the limits 
of her vast empire Her Majesty has no more 
loving and dutiful subjects than throughout the 
provinces of Canada. Hardly any public gathering 
is ever held that does not conclude with the 
National Anthem, the first bar of which is the 
signal for the %vhole audience to rise, and to remain 
standing until the end. ‘God Save the Queen’ 
No. lia-VoL. IIL [All nights 


is the last item on the programme of every con- 
cert, and ‘ The Queen, God bless her 1 ’ is the 
first toast at every dinner where siieeches are in 
order. At so early an age are tlie children taught 
‘ God Save the Queen ’ that there is an authemtic 
story of a mother complaining that her little boy 
had got the Lord’s Prayer and the National 
Anthem so confused that he could not separate 
them in liis mind, and was prone to vary the 
former with irrelevant phrases from the latter at 
his evening devotions. AYherever the National 
Anthem is played in the open air the men at 
once doff their hats, even though the thermometer 
be in the iieigliboiirhood of zero j and there is no 
holiday more heartily observed than the Queen’s 
Birthday. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of the 
way in which English-speaking Canadians at least 
regard the mother land is the constant use of 
that w’onderful word ‘home’ in referring to it. 
When Canadians speak of taking a trip) ‘liome/ 
or of having been ‘home,’ or of obtaining his 
coats or her gowms from ‘homo,’ they are never 
misunderstood. It is no mere atlectation of speech, 
but the expression of a genuine emotion. Bearing 
in mind the composite character of the Canadian 
people— embracing, as it does, 

The English honour, nerve, and pluck ; the Scotsman’s 
love of right ; 

The gnace and courtesy of France ; the Irish fancy 
bright — 

it is certainly remarkable that there should be 
practically such unanimity as regaTils loyalty to 
the Empire. From time to time, w^hen there 
happens to be a dearth of more exciting topics, 
the talk of annexation to the United States is 
revived ; but there is absolutely no basis for any 
serious contention on the subject. Cordial as are 
our relations with our American cousins, and in- 
timately as we are associated with them in matters 
commercial, financial, literary, and social, there 
lieserved,^ MaR. 10, lOOO. 
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exists 110 general desire for any closer connection. 
Our future is inextricably bound up with the 
future of the Empire, and we harbour no w^ish to 
have it otherwise. Not even the conception of an 
independent Canada, untrammelled mistress of her 
own destinies, has ever aroused any great measure 
of enthnsiasin, and the vast majority of its are 
entirely content to consider it an iridescent dream. 

Lest in thus writing I might seem to be 
voicing only the sentiments of the English-speaking 
portion of the Canadian people, I would hasten 
to show that the Erencli Canadian is no less loyal 
than his British brother. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, our 
eloquent and accomplished Premier, although a 
direct descendant from the andem regime, has not 
hesitated to declare himself to be an Englishman 
speaking French ; and there is nothing his com- 
patriots wmuld more hotly resent than the im- 
putation that they were not loyal subjects of the 
Queen. 

It is certainly true that when the sending out 
of a Canadian contingent was first proposed there 
appeared a certain amount of opposition from 
some of the Quebec members of the Cabinet ; but 
this was not due to any lack of sympathy for 
Great Britain, or of unwillingness to co-operate 
with the other colonies in rendering assistance. 
Their objection -was based upon their conviction 
that so important a step should not be taken 
without first obtaining the sanction of the people, 
and that therefore Parliament should be summoned 
to authorise the action. So soon, however, as they 
realised that the people, irrespective of party, were 
practically unanimous in their desire to help, they 
promptly withdrew their opposition, and thence- 
forward joined heartily in the wmrk of preparing 
and forwarding the troops. 

The French newspaper which Gnjo 3 ^s by far the 
largest circulation in Canada is La Presse of Mont- 
real ; and the following quotation from an edi- 
torial in a recent issue will suffice to show the 
stand it takes : 

‘To-day a sense of imperative duty magnifies 
in our minds the importance of what we are about 
to accomplish, because it awakens all that is most 
precious, most sacred, and encouraging in our 
national pride. It is no longer a question of 
offering arms to our Sovereign in the midst of 
danger; we offer her a rampart of our bodies. 
Our r61e — we understand it well— is to save the 
situation. This is not the time for theories or 
political discussions. The single watchword is : 

. “It must be done.” French Canadians, like other 
nationalities, can appreciate the full value of 
British' . prestige. The war is now our war, which 
we are to carry on in Africa, On no point of 
, the globe must the success of our arms be allowed 
to weaken.* • ‘ 

Not less emphatic is Le Ooiirrier thi Canada 
of' Quebec, whose editor, the Hon. Mr Chapais, 

, thus forcefully speaks for his fellow-countrymen i 
*For our part we would have been most happy 


if this Transvaal war had been averted ; but is 
that the reason to say that we rejoice in the 
cruel reverses that the English arms in South 
Africa have received Those who say* so, and 
write in that wise, show their ignorance and 
enmity. No ; these defeats are not for us the 
subject of rejoicing. As England’s prestige and 
power are ours, any thing which may threaten her 
prestige and her power must be a cause of alarm for 
us. Canada is an English colony. The flag which 
floats above us, and the glory of that flag, is one 
of the elements of our strength and our security.’ 

The article fi'om which the foregoing is quoted 
concludes with a peroration so eloquentljr voicing 
tlxe precise sentiments of the highest and best 
elements of French Canada that I canxiot forbear 
from giving it in full ; 

‘We have had throughout the centuries two 
mother countries — France and England. France 
has remained the country of our cradle as a 
people, of our traditions, and of our dear memories. 
England has become the country of our vigorous 
manhood, of our progressive destiny, and of our 
national loyalty. Whatever our sympathies for 
France — -s^unpathies too natural for any one to 
ivouder at them, since they voice the tie of blood 
— they can never exceed the limits of a sentiment, 
and can never become an obstacle to the accom- 
plidiment of our new duties. The ties which bind 
us to England, though of a different kind, are 
none the less strong, nor the less tenacious. Our 
loyalty is not a vain word ; not the mere oratorical 
va.poiirings of an exhausted speaker ; not a trick 
of rhetoric. It depends on protection received, 
franchises granted, interests protected, peace guaran- 
teed, expansion favonred on a union of powerful, 
high, and patriotic motives. Ah 1 we can p>roclaim, 
with deepest sincerity from the bottom of our 
hearts, we wish that England may be ever just, 
ever wise, ever strong and glorious ; that lier 
faults — from which no nation is free — may never 
be irreparable ; that her trials may never become 
disasters, but, on the contrary, may serve to light 
her future, direct her paths ; in a word, that she 
may deserve to remain in the illustrious position in 
which fourteen centuries of conflict and struggles 
have placed her among the great nations of the 
earth. Such are onr sentiments ; and we believe 
it should be those of all Canadians who reflect, 
remember, and look forward.’ 

It Avould be easjq but it is not necessary, to 
multiply these proofs of the loyalty of the French 
Canadians. Those given are surely sufficient to 
make clear with what feelings they regard the 
British throne — feelings which have been shown 
in a no less unmistakable way by the colonies 
of Australia and New Zealand. 

Such, then, is a faithful, yet all too imperfect, 
presentation of the state of feeling existing in 
Canada to-day towards the British Empire, and 
its revered and beloved Queen. In onr minds 
the first stands for, the best the world has ever 
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beheld in the wy of highly constituted rule; in In tl>c long hereafter this Canada rfiad 
ueuLiu iu b J ^ od ihp wtliy heiT of Biitisli powor and British litoerty; 

oiir hearts Her Majesty reigns pie~enmieiit as the ^ blessings of her sway to her remotesi; 

noblest type of womanhood ; and onr highest hope bounds, 

for oiir country is— to conclude with Miss Machar*s continent re- 
in spiring words— that sounds, 


OF ROYAL BLOOD. 

A STORY OF THE SECRET SERVICE. 

CHAPTER XV.— AH AFFINITY OF SOULS. 


< Princess T I said in deepest 

anxiety and earnestness. * Surely 
goodwill cannot bring evil 
upon me 1 Rather would it render 
me a bettcir and happier man.’ 

^You already have my good- 
will,’ -‘"he answered, scarcely above her breatli, in 
a voice which shouted how moved she was. 

I could not disguise from myself that she, 
although a princess, wms a woman wdio yearned 
for love and tenderness, although oppressed by 
some mysterious secret of which I was in igno- 
rance. Even in that gloom of night, her -wondrous 
beauty, a beauty renowned throughout Europe, 
shone upon me. Her face was inexpressiblji^ sweet 
in its sadness. W<as there, nobvithstanding her 
refusal, a love-look in those dark, luminous eyes’? 
It was too dark for me to see plainly ; hut I 
vaguely believed there was. Her voice, low and 
tender, gave proof of it, and I thereby en- 
•conraged. 

‘But it is more than goodwill that I desire,’ I 
'Continued, in cpiick, passionate earnestneBS, utterly 
reckless of wluit I said. Indeed, I held both her 
hands at that moment, and her head was bowed 
in silence. ‘ I love you, Mtdanie ! I love you 
with all my heart, -with all my soul, -vvitli all the 
strength of my being. I’ 

‘Ko!’ she cried xwotestingly. 'Do not make 
my burden harder by such -words. You do not 
know ; jmu will never know, I hope,’ she added 
sadly. ‘Mine is a cruel story, and I am glad 
there is no necessity to speak of it. I only ask 
your charity, your sympathy. Love between us 
is impossible,’ 

‘Yes/ I said in a hoarse voice of disappoint- 
ment I ‘I know that now. I ought to have been 
more self-possessed, and not have pained you 
thus. I see the immeasurable inferiority of my 
position and my nature to your own. But, 
Mcdanie, I only wanted one hope, one legitimate 
ambition.’ 

‘Ah! do not utter such words of reproach/ 
she said in an intense -whisper. ‘This is as 
painful to me as to you. If you knew all the 
truth yon would not speak like that. A woman 
of my birth may love wdth equal affection to any 
other.’ 

She lifted her head. Her eyes, dry and calm, 


rested upon my face | her countenance was pale, 
her mouth set with a grave, steady s-weetness. 

Light rushed in upon my mind in a radiant 
flood— Hglit and knowledge. I knew she wms 
right. I had looked deep into her sad eyes, read 
her innermost soul, and found ife pure, 

‘In the sphere apart from mine you will meet 
one more fitting for yon/ I said in a voice of 
grief and blank despair. ‘You tell me that love 
is impossible. If so, then it will be best — best for 
both of us — if w-e do not meet again. I mu.st 
part from you because I love you, and my life 
rniglit result disastrously for yon. Yes, I see it 
all. If the world knew that I, Philip Crawford, 
were your lover, there would be scandal in the 
papers, and in your circle you -would be laughed 
to scorn. Ho, I cannot bear to see you day by 
day and know' that you ai^e not for me. If I 
were your ocpial, perhaps I might rejoice in your 
beauty and your grace without any selfish wish | 
but I cannot. If you are not to bo mine I 
cannot enjoy your presence. Eveiy charm you 
have is an added injury, if I am to be indifferent 
to you,’ 

She covered her eyes -with her hands, and her 
frame was shaken by a sob. 

‘Ah !’ I went on regretfully, ‘I have made you 
angrj^ or wounded you again. It would be so 
continually w^ere I to stay. I should be giving 
you offence every hour in the day. Yet I can no 
more help loving you than I can help breathing. 
This, of course, can he nothing to you, a prin- 
cess ; but it is all my life to me, You have 
filled every thought of my mind^ every vein of 
my body. How can I separate myself from you 1 ’ 

As I poured out these mad words, and much 
more — a flood of hot and passionate sentences — 
she slowly recovered her composure, allowed her 
hands to remain inertly in mine, and sat listening 
to me with half-shut eyes, 

‘M(51anie/ I said, ‘cannot you give me one 
word of hope to carry with me 1 I cannot forget 
you. Surely you have seen my devotion? My 
mind cannot change. Perhaps I have spoken too 
soon and too rashly ; if so, forgive me,’ 

‘ There is nothing to forgive/ she aiis-wered once 
again in a voice blank and melancholy. Slowly 
she lifted her eyes to mine. I knew . that her 
eyes were dimmed by tears. . 
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‘Give me oi'iQ single word of hope, Melanie/ I 
implored in earnestness. ‘My love for you is no 
light fancy of sentimental youth captivated by 
every fresh face it sees, putting upon each one 
the colouring of its own imagination, and adoring 
not wluit is but what itself creates ; no sudden 
selfish, sensuous passion, caring only to attain its 
object, irrespective of reason, right, or conscience ; 
but the strong, deep affection of one who has 
tried to live honourably, and to carry down the 
'traditions of his race.’ 

‘Yes, yes; I know/ she cried quickly. ‘I am 
convinced that you are brave, plain-spoken, single- 
hearted. Would that there were more such men 
and more such love in the world ! You ask for 
permission to love me ; but it is not just to you 
that I should give it, knowing full well that 
marriage is not possible, that happiness is barred 
from us by the diiference of onr stations.’ 

‘Then you do not look upon me with dis- 
favour, Melanie!’ I cried quickly, overjoyed. 
‘ Your words betray tliat your heart is really 
softened towards me, and tliat my appeal is not 
in vain. Tell me that you give me permission 
to think of you as one who is more than friend 
— as one dear to me.’ 

She looked again into my face with her honest 
eyes. Smiling as they were, there was pathos in 
them— the sadness left by that secret which ever 
oppressed her. 

‘ I know that you are noble, faithful, and 
generous/ she answered, speaking solemnly, slowly ; 
‘ therefore, if you really desire it, I give you that 
permission.’ 

‘Ah!’ I cried in joyous rapture, raising her 
hand to my lips and kissing it reverently. ‘You 
have brought a great gladness to me to-iiiglit. I 
will battle for your sake with all hard fortune, 
and the world shall know nothing of this secret 
alliance between us. I love you, Melanie, and I 
will be ever loyal, ever faithful, ever true.’ 

Her breast slowly rose and fell, and her tiny 
hand gripped mine tightly in a manner more 
expressive than w’ords. That pressure upon my 
fingers was her pledge of faith. 

She was perfectly still and silent, looking into 
my eyes, and I thought that, though it was the 
same sweet face, it “was different from what it 
liad ever been before ; no longer the face of 
my patrician friend, but the face of one who held 
me in tender affection — a picture of a “^voman’s 
perfect love. 

Again I bent and touched her soft hand with 
'Any lips. 

‘To kiss your baud as I do is unbounded joy 
to me, Melanie/ I said, intensely in earnest; 
‘for now I feel that you are mine— mine!’ 

‘Eatlier regard me as a dear and affectionate 
friend,’ she murmured. ‘Do not let us speak of 
love, but of friendship.’ 

/ .‘Ho,’ I protested; ‘when we are alone together 

Viel us speak of our affection under its proper 


name, real and perfect love. When others are 
present, however, you may trust me not to betray 
our secret.’ 

‘I do trust you/ she answered. ‘I trust you 
implicitly as one whose prudence and good sense 
will not allow him to step outside the path of 
perfectly conventional social intercourse. This 
secret of our — our ’ 

‘Our love/ I said. 

‘This secret of our love/ she faltered in a voice 
so low as to be almost incoherent, ‘must be ours 
alone.’ 

‘ I swear to you that none shall know, not even 
my own relatives/ 1 assured her. 

‘I rely upon your secrecy — Philip/ she said. 

It was the first time she had uttered my name, 
and it sounded so sweet and soft from her lips. 

An instant later, however, she added in a tone 
calm and serious: ‘There is one other condition 
that I am forced to impose upon you, and that 
is that although I give you this permission, which 
you have sought, I give you no right to question 
my actions.’ 

‘I have no right to interfere with your liberty 
of action/ I stammered humbly. ‘Our lives lie 
apart in entirely different spheres. Wlien, how- 
ever, you desire iny help in aiij^ matter you have 
only to command me, and I will redeem my 
promise of obedience.’ 

‘And so in future/ she murmured, as if speak- 
ing to herself, ‘you are to be my champion — 
my ITiend.’ 

‘ More than friend/ I said earnestly — ‘ lover. 
God manifests J-Iis will in the flowers, in the 
liglit of dawn, in the spring; and love is of His 
ordaining. There is a holy affinity between our 
souls, Melanie. In future we cannot be placed 
apart.’ 

There was a pause. Ho leaf among the trees 
stirred. In the midst of that retirement, like a 
harmony making the silence more complete, rose 
tlie low strains of distant music. 

She remained with her handsome head bowed, 
as if, by shading her face, she hoped to conceal 
her thoughts. 

Again I si^oke : 

‘You are silent? ’ 

‘What would you have me say?’ 

‘I wait for your response,’ 

She hesitated, a deep sigh escaping her, 

‘You have spoken the truth/ she answered in 
a low, broken voice, full of emotion, ‘Would 
that I could also tell you the truth regarding 
myself. Then happiness would be mine.’ 

‘Cannot you tell me?’ I urged. 

‘ Alas ! no/ she answered in the same low voice, 
shaking her head sadly. ‘It is a secret which 
even you may not know. Because of it, sorrow 
and joy mingle within my heart.’ 

‘You are unhappy,’ I said seriously. ‘I know 
you are terribly unhappy. How can I help you? 
Surely I may render some assistance? I cannot 
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A WOMAN’S IIOAIE. 

By Mrs Talbot Coke. 


ERHAPS no word in our language 
is more justly entwined with tlie 
flowers of sentiment and fancy 
than that of Home— a wordj by the 
way, for which no other nation 
appears to possess a real equivalent. 
Certainly no song will ever raise more emotion 
and enthusiasm in Britisli hearts than will the 
simple strains of ‘Home, sweet Home,’ whether 
heard in oiir own land or in one of its most 
distant colonies. The source of satisfaction to the 
sex feminine should therefore be extreme in view- 
ing the fact that, though ‘men build houses/ 
women can, and do, ‘make homes’ — an inherited 
prerogative, sweeter far than some so clamoured 
for iiowadaj's. 

It would, howevei’, be bej^ond the scope and 
purposes of this article to attempt to define the 
wminanly attributes which tend to ‘make a home’ 
even of the most unpromising material. We will, 
therefore, keep mainly to things outward and visible, 
and begin by considering Avhat a liome is 7iot. 

Plenty of people imagine that when they have 
built a large house, with all modern improve- 
ments, and have bid one linn decorate and another 
furnish it, regardless of expense, there will be 
*a homo ready to walk into.’ This is a mistake. 
One cannot w^alk into a ready-made home any 
more than into a ready-made friendship ; both 
must he built up bit by bit until the i^esult is 
felt to be almost part of one’s self, and therefore 
not lightly to be parted with. 

Kow, I feel I am running counter to popular 
sentiment, and am perhaps paradoxical, when I 
say the ‘homo*' atmosphere comes quite as much 
from the funiifeure and arraiigement thereof as 
from the house itself — in other words, that tlxe 
woman gifted with the home-making power, and 
able to take her furniture about with her, will 
shed her own personality over every house she 
inhabits ; whereas a woman without this lovable 
power will have a handsome house which yet 
falls short of a home. 

But let us first consider a settled-— that is, an 
inherited — home, wdiich is no doubt somewhat 
hampered with traditions of the past, and is 
therefore an occasion for the exercise of what 
may be called decorative tact. For tlie wise 
woman must verily be ‘all things to all houses.’ 
Suppose she marries from the flippant prettiness 
of a large villa into the dignified austerity of an 
old priory, how easily without decorative tact may 
disaster result I Suppose, for -instance, our bride 
has ideas of her own, without the precious sense 
of eternal fitness of things, which alone makes 
such ideas useful, she will dress np the low 
^ priorjr drawing-room, with its quaint, prim Gothic 


windows, in bright pink wall-paper with rose gar- 
lauded frieze ; gaily arrange French furniture on 
a flowery Aubusson carpet ; and, after arranging 
equally appropriate schemes all through the house, 
will complacently say to friends, ‘You really must 
come and see The Priory I 1 ’in sure you won’t 
know it,’ An old monastic house thus treated 
is almost as terrible as a woman of seventy in a 
wdute frock and a picture hat. More ludicrous 
results have, however, been made by the woman 
who climbs down (matrimonially) and not up ; 
and who— because they looked so well in the 
lovely old hall at home— may insist on buying, 
suits of armour for the hall of a frankly modern 
villa ! In short, one wants, in settling into a fresh 
home, old or modern, plenty of that somewhat 
uncommon article misnamed ‘common-sense.’ 

Now, having been consulted by (literally) many 
thousands of women about their homes during 
the past twelve years— homes which ranged from 
the castle to the cottage— I may reasoiiabl}' be 
supposed to kno\v something not only about houses, 
but about the pitfalls into which, my own sex is 
most prone — decoratively — to fall. Unhesitatingly, 
then, I dub these Aveakness of judgment, absence 
of the power to forecast effect,- and, above all, a 
tendency to follow the mode of the moment. 

This love — vulgarising and extravagant — of the 
‘ latest novelty ’ is, alas ! no neAV failing of the 
sex feminine. Did not our grandmothers, under 
its fell sway, banish to the attics or (irrevocably)' 
to the nearest salerooms the noAv priceless furni- 
ture made by Gliippendale, Sheraton, and Hepple- 
Avhite ; replacing it, too, with the clumsy atrocity 
of the somewhat disloyally-named ‘ Early Victorian’ 
period? Incredible how any one could welcome 
the hideous ‘balloon-back’ dining-room chair — 
Avith its seat buttoned cIoavix into tiny dust-traps,, 
too ! — after, perchance, OAvning a set of shield-back 
Chippendales, carved Avith dainty AAdieatears, and 
staiuling on graceful ‘Avedge’ legs. But Fashion 
makes more fools than does Folly herself 1 

One would fain hope that the advance of public 
taste during the past twenty or thirty years— an 
advance we decorative scribblers haA^e of late 
years sought to keep going— Avill aA^ert the repe- 
tition of such short-sighted folly. The danger, 
if any, will lie in the trade craze for novelty, 
and of a section of the public being SAA’ept off its 
mental balance by Avhat may be termed ‘fad’ 
furniture. 

Fad furniture, projpeiiy speaking, must haA^e- 
been designed by one celebrity, carried out by 
another, and sold— ever at a prodigious price, for 
its very plain appearance — ^by a third. One may 
see a AA^eiixIly, uncomfortahle chair, a mere glance 
at Avliich banishes the thought of rest ; indeed, the 
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only part of it wliicli is not green -stcained oak is 
an austere little cusliion covered with blue velvet. 
This chair, with designer and maker’s nanie 
attached, may be priced at twelve pounds twelve 
shillings ; and one marvels who will buy it. 
Then, above all, unless the rest of the furniture 
■were equally freakish and uncanny, how would 
it look in a room ? One thing is certain : fad 
furniture can only be placed in a house built 
and decorated on purpose for it — a house in 
which, to be Q'cally in keeinng, the owner should 
even have a tendency to the so-called ‘lesthetic’ 
style of dresvs. 

"Fad furniture will therefore, I fancy, never 
make much headway with the average man and 
woman not willing to live, in bondage to the 
‘Early’ style of their goods and chattels. And, 
lest I put the cart before the horse, here must 
come in a few words anent decoration. In the 
want of decorative tact lies ilie sole difficulty in 
choosing the wall-papers for a special house ; and 
here again comes in the pitfall of imitativeness. 
Let us suppose that Mrs A. owns beautiful old 
china, also coloured prints after Morlund and 
Wheatley’s pictures, old fans, black silhouette 
portraits, old samplers, and other treasures in the 
shape of genuine Chippendale cabinets, tables, &c. 
In an evil hour she visits a friend clever in the 
‘tricky’ way of disguising an omnium gatliermn 
of valueless furniture by enamelling it ivory. 
Setting this furniture, with praiseworthy tact, 
against the indefiniteness of a flowery wall-paper, 
and striking a good note of colour by a shaded 
blue carpet and blue curtains, the room — all 
honour to its owner !— -looks fresh and individual. 
Yet, alas that, returning to her own county, 
Mrs A, seeks to repeat the decoration, only to 
find, with a sense of injured surprise, that her 
old china is unnoticed, wdiile the dark furniture 
shows up hard and heavy, instead of, as heretofore, 
waiting coyly to be admired! 

Eow, the tact which alone makes a born 
decorator would have told lier that the setting 
her special posse.ssions cried aloud for was a softly- 
shaded, red-striped wall-paper and deep frieze of 
a chintz-like paper 'with gay old-world flowers 
and peacocks, A soft willow-green and cream 
ceiling-paper and ivory paint would complete the 
scheme. How bravely would the old cliina and 
])ictures show up ! How cosily gleam the dark 
furniture 1 Shimmery -green velvet curtains and a 
green pile carpet would complete the picture* It 
would, of course, be arbitrary to say that Chippen- 
dale furniture (old or reproduced) must necessarily 
be set against red walls. The ‘lighting,’ size, and, 
above all, the aspect of the room luiist always govern 
the colour. For a south or south-west room, for 
instance, dark furniture looks exceptionally well 
against a vivid green wall. This — wdth ivory 
paint, and old-world chintz curtains and furniture- 
covers, showing peonies, birds of paradise, &c,, in' 
gay colours — forms another charming scheme of 


decoration. The carj)et should be green, or a reeb 
centre Aubusson. A cold, sour, yellow wall-paper 
is too often the suggestion of an ‘upholsterer 
decorator ’ for Giiippendale furniture ; lie usually 
combines it with a frieze of gaudy chrysanthe- 
nuuus or nodding poppies, whence the eye vainly 
seeks relief ; and he is apt to suggest ‘imle ivory 
paint, just picked out with shades of pink.’ The 
fact is, ii little yellow is a dangerous tiling ; and 
a yellow unless bolder than Llie average 

^YC)man dare choose, is apt to go wdiite by lamp- 
light, making curtains and carpet seem oppress- 
ively dark patches. Blue ^Yall 3 null be found 
quite the most becoming background to Sheraton 
furniture (old or reproduced) ; it shows up the 
rich yellowy tone of the satin wood bands and 
the dainty ‘stringing.’ Nor, by the w’ay, can one 
possibly choose a better' setting than turquoise-blue 
for Putch inarqueterie. Those attempting to put 
the latter furniture against a Howery wall are 
indeed foredoomed to decorative despair ; and 
these w'ords open the door to a few remarks about 
the balance of de.sign. 

A too common mistake made both by uplioi- 
sterers and owners of rooms is that of trying 
to match everytliiiig. Monotony is not Ijarmony. 
Say yon choose a iloweiy 'wull-paper, and proceed 
to find a brocade ‘ as near as posssible ’ for the cur- 
tains, and a carpet ‘ which really might have been 
made for the brocade,’ and then, light on a fiirni- 
■t arc-covering which ‘might alino.st he a bit of fclie 
wall-paper ; ’ and, lo ! when all is clone, you will 
vaguely wonder wdiy the room disaiq^oints you, 
and wdiy no one ever admires it. 

The remedy may be alternative, but iniust be 
drastic. Let us suppose the dominating shades in 
the wall -paper are pink and green. We can either 
leave the flowery curtains and carpet, and repaper 
all Lilt two feet at the top) of tlie room (which 
then, with the addition of a wooden frieze-rail, 
becomes a floral frieze) with a softly -striped, self- 
coloured green paper ; or we can— leaving the 
flowery wuills as they are — have the garish carpet 
dyed moss-green, and substitute plain green cur- 
tains for those of floivered brocade, which will, by 
the w’ay, suit a self-coloured paper in another 
room admirably. So Bhall the balance of design 
— that is, plain mrsus flowered — be once again 
held level. Alas that the balance of colour is 
too big a subject to enter into here I Beal 
colourists are, how^ever, born,' not made j and tlie 
God-sent gift of an eye for colour gives its owner 
endless joys. 

A broad and undeniable decorative fact is, that 
on the style and colour of the background— that 
is, on the palmer or other material chosen for the 
wall— depends the success of a room. A inagnificejit 
and (being at a show-place) very well-known room 
here comes to mind. It is a huge state drawing- 
room, and used to be decorated in large panels 
framed in carton-jiicrrc, painted ivoiy, and filled in 
with rose-red Genoese brocade— a shabby but stately 
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bticlvgi'ound to the various old iiietra'dum cabinets 
and pedestals, the old ebony coffers inlaid with 
ivory, the Brobdingnagian gold couches, and other 
delights. Standing in that room of late, I noted 
with liorror that the wall liad been stripped of all 
the raised scrolls and garlands, and papered with a 
chilly gray paper of the Morris school, and there- 
fore excellent in design but fatally inappropriate 
--an absolute anachronism. 

Had it not been wished to renew the costly silk 
(at possibly the cost of a guinea the yard), there 
are nowadays splendid quality ‘silk effect’ rose-red 
papers at eight shillings and sixpence or so the 
dozen yards ; and as to the carton-^nerrey it should 
be made penal to remove such lovely decoration ! 

We do not, however, all possess state drawing- 
rooms, so let us again turn to rooms of more 
moderate pretensions. The age of the house and 
style of architecture must, of course, be one’s guide. 
Fur instance, I can imagine no more absurd contrast 
than one of my own ‘soldiering homes’ — a hut 
at Aldershot — and the actual family home I now 
inhabit. In one case the window-curtains measured 
fifty inches in length; in the other, four and a 
half yards. How different must be the treatment 
of such rooms ! If, then, your house is of the 
Georgian period — long, straight rooms, and high, 
somewhat narrow windows — it is no case for frivo- 
lous decoration, still less for the ultra-ajsthetic. A 
wall-paper about which one may rave at the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition would be fatally out of 
place im a Georgian country-house. 

If your house is an essentially modern one, with 
queer-shaped rooms and surprise wdndows peeping 
here and there, or is even an old Henry YII. 
priory, there is scope for the cautious use of 
the aesthetic school of wall-papers. But they 
are essentially fettering, once liuiig; and nothing 
which has not emanated from the same school of 
thought will look w’-ell in the room. Even the 
loveliest rose-sti'ewn brocade cushion will upset 
the harmony of a room papered wdth an ultra 
Morris or Yoysey paper. In fact, I was once 
shown over a beautiful house, decorated by the 
former, some years ago, when tlie owner, on my 
asking for her daughter’s new photograpb, said woe- 
fully, ‘ Oh, I am not supposed ever to have photo- 
graphs in the drawing-room. They don’t suit the 
wall-paper or something 1 ’ which seemed to me to 
savour more of the house that hullies you than 
of the ‘liomcV friendly, lovable, and welcoming. 
The wall-paper, therefore, sliould always serve 
the room rather than govern it ; and it is an 
undoubted fact that one’s furniture and one’s 
frieiids look beat against a wall of rich colour and 
paper of ‘flat’ design, eay in two shades of that 
colour, with perhaps a deft touch of a third. 
Unless in a yellow room, when green-stained doors 
.and skirting gives the chance for a deliciously 
quaint room, it may be laid down that ivor}?- wood- 
work everywhere shows a house at its best 

3Yere I building, how'ever, all doors should 


be of dark, polished maliogany, as in olden days. 
The exception to this would be doors of bedrooms, 
which (inside the room) sliould be ivory. An 
excellent result (in houses of the date where all 
passage skirtings and doors were grained brown) 
can be obtained by having gx’ained doors treated 
with coat after coat of dark varnish stain until 
the graining scarcely shows, and then having the 
door frames and skirting ivory. 

An elective yet very inexpensive way of pro- 
ducing an ivory dado in long passages is to have 
a wooden dado rail (twopence or threepence the 
foot) fixed on the wall say three feet six inches 
above the skirting, and the space thus enclosed 
treated with two or three coats of ‘ wapictid 
This is applied like distemper, but does not rub 
off, and can be cleaned wdth a damp flannel. 
Having lately treated some two hundred and 
eighty feet of hitherto gloomy passages thus, with 
the addition of an effective blue-aiid-white wall- 
paper above the dado, I can gratefully record the 
result. 

As regards the very large .sul.)ject of fiuiiishing, 
it is hard here to be very helpful. So much 
depends on the house to be furnished, the money 
wdiich is available, and the tastes and avocations of 
the inmates. But the policy should always be the 
same — that is, ‘lYIiat will suit me and suit my 
style of rooms?’ not ‘lYhat do other people buy?’ 

The very strong wave of feeling in favour of 
faithful reproductions of the best period of 
English furniture — a w’ave, I am proud to feel, 
women-wr iters have now for some years urged 
forward— has done much to swamp the trivial 
attempts of the maker of latest novelties. At their 
best these generally consist, as to ingredients, 
of ebonised wmod, printed velveteen, and brass 
nails ; at their worst, of bamboo and lacquer flap- 
tables, or — sorrow’s crown of sorrows I — of plaited 
rush and wicker plant-stands and other rubbish. 
Better the barest room than one crowded with 
things which must deteriorate, not improve, with 
age ; whereas, with a really well-made and faith- 
ful reproduction of a carved oak chair or side- 
board, every year of elbow-grease tones down and 
softens edges, mellows colour, and makes one’s 
j)Osaession more and more desirable. 

The same may be said of modern Chippendale 
and Sheraton — when well made, and not ‘blown 
together ’ for effect and rapid sale. It is now pos- 
sible to buy a well-made little Chippendale or 
Sheraton bureau for four pounds fifteen shillings ; 
while the rickety little screen desks, with their 
misapplied autotype and lack of room to write, 
or the bamboo and leather-paper horrors, cost 
almost as nmeh, yet would inevitably be thrown 
away long before the bureau had even reached 
its xwime, 

Alas that the inexorable law of space leaves 
me scant room for views on bedroom furniture, 
surely never so pretty or so convenient as to-day 1 
One has but to look back thirty years or so and 
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recall tl\e ugly, clumsy, and costly ash and birch 
suites of one’s early married days, or back farther 
still to home-days, ami spare bedrooms all fur- 
nished alike with the pondex’ously-plain red 
riialiogany suites, costing seventy and eighty 
pounds, yet unlovable and ugly, to realise the 
difference betwixt then and now. Let us, there- 
fore, rejoice that we can nowadays get most 
elaborate and beautiful suites, of varied style, and 
at less than half the afore-named cost ; wliile for 
plainer styles, good roomy suites can be bought 
for from nineteen pounds to twenty -eight pounds. 
Had I to fullil the enviable task of furnishing, 
say, twelve nice spare bedrooms in the same liouse, 
I would vary them as follows : Two Chippendale 
rooms, primly austere ; three Sheraton rooms, rich 
and c(jsy in colouring ; three, again, with ivory 
furniture and ‘Frenchy’ decorations (delicious for 
tlie summer guest) ; one room with a quaintly- 
carved Queen Bess dark oak suite, yellow wall, 
cliintz hangings, and bright-yellow self-coloured 
ware ; one peacock room, with a most uncommon 
little suite I have seen, with peacocks inlaid on 
the wardrobe doors, &c. ; and two with green- 
stained furniture, having leaded-glass panels and 
copper handles— one to be a green-aiid-blue room, 
and one a green-aud-yellow one. Such rooms, 
daintily carried out in little accessories, blotting- 


boolvs, paper-cases, &c., would be a constant source 
of innocent pride to their owner. 

But the liberty of choice falls seldom to the 
lot of those who live in an inherited home, anti 
are therefore compelled to make the best of such 
bedroom furniture as the house contains. Giving 
each suite its most battering setting of wall-paper 
and paint will, however, often work wonders, anti 
there is, after all, a sense of triunipli in overcoming 
difficulties. Even a sickly buff ash suite, whicli 
against a timid little drab -and- white paper looks 
hopelessly insipid, will against a brilliant tur- 
quoise wall, with yellow rose garland frieze on 
an ivory ground, seem almost covetable. 

In fact, so beautiful in design and colour are 
even the cheap wall-p)apers and fabrics of to-day 
that — short of actual trash— no furniture need 
dismay a woman with a knowledge of decoration 
and an eye for coloiu\ It is, therefore, difficult to 
look round an Mil-treated’ room without marvel- 
ling at the perverted ingenuity which conceiv’ed 
and carried out so much ugliness nowadays 1 

Would that space and oixportuuity were mine 
to descant on curtains, coverings, and carpets in 
their varied relations to the Mxouse beautiful 
but tlie subject of the home is a vast one, and 
the more one \vrites the more remains uu- 
written. 
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CHAPTER II. 


hostess, smiling behind the tea- 
lUTi ; and your mother passed me 
over a letter. *‘It is from my 
fatlier,” slie said. “He will be here to-morrow.” 
“Perdition!” I said. I really couldn’t help it, 
though I was thorou gill y ashamed ; and old Mrs 
Harcourt broke into senile chuckling. “Oh, dear 
me ! ” she gasped out, “ Are yon so much 

afraid of him as that? What a happy party 

we shall be! It’s just as if lie was the heads- 
man coming to make an end of you.” There 
was a ghastly truth in this way of putting it ; 
but I took no notice, and made my apologies as 
well as I could. “ Oli don’t think I mind,” she 
said, still laughing; “it came out so very pat. 
It was so nice to know exactly how you feel about 
it.” But your mother got up in obvious vexation. 
“I am sure you have quite misunderstood what 
John meant,” she said ; “and, in any case, don^t 
you think it’s time to stop that tap?” The old 
lady gave a loud scream, for she had left the 
urii running when she began to laugh. The 
whole table was aswim ; and in the confusion, I 
got away, and desired the butler to ask Turton to 
bring all his papers and accounts to me. 


‘ He came so quickly that he must luave been 
waiting for me. His manner was admirable — 
quiet, courteou.'?, and full of sympathy for my 
father’s illness. I had not given tlie man credit 
for ability to cut so good a ffgure ; he was a 
passable imitation of a gentleman that day, and 
showed none of that mental discomfort wliicli 
one associates with the idea of a thief. I had 
meant to tax him with his theft ; hut seeing him 
in this humour, I resolved first to get out of 
him all the knowledge I could of the accounts. 
He was patient with me to a degree, and offered 
explanations neither too full nor too meagre. 
“I want yon to understand everything, Mr John,” 
he said, with a pleasant smile ; and at the end 
of a long morning’s work I had found no flaw ; 
I had seen nothing which was not plausibly correct, 
however disastrous in itself. Yet I was not satis- 
fied. There was an excess at every point of 
wliicli I did not think my father capable ; there 
was too much tliat needed explanation. . I said 
a dozen such things to myself throughout the 
morning ; yet Turton was ready for me every- , 
■where. I went in to lunch feeling very low, and 
could only shake my head mournfully when your 
mother looked up -and caught my eye* 

‘“I declare,” said old Mrs Harcourt as we 
sat at lunch, “ the ^vorld has growm verjr sensibicjs. 
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I was half -afraid, when I was asked to come and 
chaperon a young engaged lady, that I udglit haye 
to toil after her and her hot-blooded swain into 
all kinds of troublesome places. Bat I find I 
can enjoy my book by the fireside in comfort 
while Edwin is safely closeted with his nian of 
business, and Angelina paddles about the wet 
shrubbery catching cold all by herself. That seems 
to me so very sensible and iiice.” ‘‘ Doiffc be so 
foolish, Aiuit Maria!” said your mother, showing 
a little annoyance. ‘‘ I suppose I may wander 
about by my vself sometimes without haying John 
tied to in y skirts.” “ If I -were you, however,” I 
said, trying to turn the conversation, “I wouldn’t 
do it this afternoon ; for I watched a great bank 
of black clouds creeping up from the sea, and I 
think we are going to have a dirty night.” Even 
as I spoke a splash of rain wetted all the window- 
panes, and a sudden gust sent the last leaves on 
the elm- trees scudding round the lawn. “I see,” 
said your mother ; “ I shall spend the afternoon 
comfortably beside the fire with Aunt Maria, 
and you may come in when you feel inclined.” 

‘ I went back to the accounts, and worked with 
T'urton till the light began to fade, when I gave 
it up for the day and joined the others in the 
library, where a noble fire made the whole aspect 
cheerful, in spite of the rising storm without. My 
father had come down, and lay in a great chair 
before the hre, not caring to talk much, and 
dropping off occasionally to sleep. Mrs Harcourt 
was nodding over her hook ; and in a little while 
your mother said to me, “ Come over here, John ; 
i have something to say to you.” 

^ She was sitting at the farther end of the 
room, and I went over and sat beside her. “You 
have said nothing to Mr Turtou about the paper 
which he stole 1” she asked. “Eothing,” I 
replied. “Bo yon think I was wrong “Noy 
I am glad you did not. I have a fancy — a mere 
wild notion, you will say.” She stopped a moment, 
and looked at me appealingly. “ Tell me what it 
is first,” I said, pretending to be severe. “How 
can I give you absolution until I knowT’ But 
she was very grave and very much in earnest, 
and would not take a jesting tone. “ 1 think,” she 
said, “that Mr Turtoii has a clue to something 
valuable which is buried in or near the south 
tower.” 

.'How, there was something in the way your 

- mother said this that struck me very much. Pei^- 
haps it may have been partly the impression of 
.the darkened room, the two old people slumbering 
in their chairs, tlie storm raging outside. I know 
not how it vraa ; but in that moment a suggestion 
which 1- would have scouted ordinarily s^ik in 
without, resistance from my common-sense. Your 
mother’s eyes- were glittering on mine. “ I ’m glad 

- you don't begin by telling me how foolish I am,” 
she said. “How, listen. The shrubbery around 
the south tower is full of deep holes, only partly 
hlied. in. Tour gardeners don’t go there, I 


observe j perhaps the nonsensical story about the 
ghost of a monk may keep them away. Somebody 
has been trenching that ground systematically ; 
and if any one says it was to benefit the roots of 
the trees, I say it was not. How, while you w^ere 
shut up with Mr Turtou this morning, I went 
over the ground carefully for want of something 
better to do. The trenches outside the tower are 
not very recent, but”-— and here she stopped 
and looked round to make sure she was not over- 
heard, then went on in a whisper — “but he has 
begun to dig ill the tower itself.” “How did you 
discover that?” I asked, more and more impressed 
by her manner. “The grouiicl-liuor of the tower 
is nothing more than a basement vault, and has 
an earthen floor. It is entered by an open arch- 
way, and all manner of garden rubbish seems to 
lie there. One piece of the floor has been cleared ; 
it caught iny eye at once. There are chalk-marks 
oil the walls, and a peg is driven into the ground 
at the intersection of the lines.” “I will go and 
see at once,” I said, getting up in some excite- 
ment ; but your mother pulled me back. “ You 
will do nothing half so foolish,” she said ; “ this 
is my adventure, and you are in it under my 
orders.” Then, seeing my face clouded, she irenfc 
on, “Don’t you see that you can’t go there now 
without alarming him ? Bo you suppose he would 
not be upon the watch ? The clue is his, not ours, 
and we must let him go farther before ^ve stop 
him.” 

'There was a curious exhilaration about your 
mother that night. Her eyes sparkled, and 
her colour was as high as if she had come in 
that moment out of a stinging wind. She got 
up, ami walking across the room, sat down on 
the hearth-rug at Mi'vS Hareourt’s feet, saying in 
her wilful way, “1 am tired of John, Aunt Maria. 
Tell me a story.” The old lady woke up with a 
little cry. “I was dreaming of a griffin,” she 
said plaintively, looking round as if uncertain 
whether it were not that woeful animal which had 
attacked her. “ Then you ought to be very much 
obliged to me for 'waking you,” retorted Alice 
positively. “ I don’t know, I ’m sure,” the old 
lady went on feebly. “ I used to go and look for 
that griffin when I was a little girl j but I never 
found it until now.” “And now I have come 
between you and him, and you may never find 
liim again,” said your mother, mocking her. 
“What was he like, Aunt Maria? Had he 
cla^vs?” “I 'won’t tell you anotlier w’-ord about 
him,” said Mrs Harcourt peevishly. , “ You ’re a 
tiresome child, and I hope youTl have a niece 
just like yourself to plague you when you’re 
old.” 

' “ There was a griffin at Hardraw Castle,” 
observed my father, “whom we had thought to 
be asleep. “That^s the very one!” cried Mrs 
Harcourt ; “ and he had his tail wrapped round a 
great treasure in aoiue vault” “1 know,” my 
father nodded* “ This country-side is full of fables 
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sucli as I saw youi* iiiotliev’s eyes burning 

ill the twilight She left her aunt and fastened on 
niy father. “ What makes them so plentiful here, 
Colonel Haraldsen ” she asked. ‘^W^hy, this was 
a very disturbed country,’' mj' father answered, 
and a solitary, out-of-the-way country, too, whore 
the power of law was weak, and i)eople in old 
days did much as they liked. You’ll notice if 
you look about that the creek through which our 
river runs to the sea must have been a good 
landing-place for pirates ; and we know they 
sw’urmed all along this coast, and must have 
stored their plunder somewhere.” At that Mrs 
Harcourt, who had taken up her liiiitting, laid it 
down in liorror. “ My dear Colonel Haraldsen, 
1 feel sure you must he mistaken,” she exclaimed. 
“ You forget that the place was full of monks, 
whose inliuence must have been enough to put 
an end to such wickedness.” But my father only 
laughed. If all tales are true the monks of this 
Priory were very friendly with the pirates,” he 
said, and used to store their goods in return for 
certain small considerations.” *‘I don’t believe 
it ; I don't believe it ! Nothing will make me 
believe it,’' cried Mrs Harcourt obstinately. 
a gross slander ; they were all good men.” “ I 
could prove it out of my muniment-chest if you 
gave me a little time,” my father retorted. But 
Mrs Harcourt shook her head. “ Nothing fibs 
like a parchment deed,” she said triumphantly 5 
and my father laughed again. 

^But your mother would not let the subject 
drop. ‘‘1 suppose there is no doubt that the 
monks did liide their valuable.s in times of 
danger” she said half-aloiicl, as if thinking to 
herself. ‘‘ Why, yes,” my father answered, “ 1 
think that is tolerably certain ; and small blame 
to them, if they were always as well vstoeked 
with plate and jewels as they were in this 
Priory. I have a list somewhere of all the 
w'onderful thing.?—- jewelled pyxes, crosses .studded 
with emeralds, and the like — which were not 
forthcoming when the inventory of goods was 
made at the dissolution. There was a row about 
it ; but I think the matter was never cleared up. 
Of course there is a story that the treasures are 
still buried here. There always are such tales 
about these old buildings.” *‘And has no one 
ever searched?” asked j^our mother in amaze- 
ment. “My dear child, they have been searching 
these last three centuries on and oil*. But people 
are too wise now to spend their lives in chasing 
phantoms, hly grandfather must have been rather 
keen about it ; for I have a bundle of notes and 
plans in his writing, drawn out evidently with 
the object of narrowing the area of search.” My 
father stopped and took up the Tmes. A moment 
afterwards he lowered the paper and said to me, 
“Those were the papers which Turton wanted to 
look at— you remember, John? It was no affair 
of Ilia” 

'I think I never felt my heart beat as wildly 


as it did at these words of my father’s. Your 
mother looked at me with a curious tightening 
of her features, but spoke no word, Mrs Plar- 
court had dropped asleep again, dreaming perhaps 
of her griflin. My father read his paper ; 
Alice sat at his feet in silence, and I strove to 
reduce to order the thoughts which were surging 
through my head as wildly as the storm that 
heat outside upon the window-panes. At last the 
dressing-bell rang ; and as the others passed out 
of the room your mother held me back and 
closed the door again. “You heard ?” she asked; 
and I nodded. “I mean to see what he is doing 
in that tower,” she said. “Not you — not you,” I 
ol^jected a little wildly ; “ this is not woman’s 
work.” At that she laughed. “ I did not mean 
to go alone,” she said, “but I mean to go with 
you. Is there any servant in the house whom 
you can trust?” “There is Hughes, the butler; 
he is j^^Heciiy discreet, and went through the 
Peninsular campaign with niy father. But let 
me beg you” — — She cut me short. “Tell him 
nothing till the other servants are in bed,” she 
said. “Then he cannot repeat what he does not 
know.” . . ■ „ 

^Further words were useless ; she had made tip 
her mind. I hardly know how the rest of the 
evening passed, I have no more clear recollec- 
tions till I was standing by the window at the 
end of the corridor upstairs tvaitiug for your 
mother. She did not come till tlie whole house 
had been quiet for some time. “I have been 
^vatching for his light,” she said, “hut I have 
not seen it yet. You go and waken Plughes.” 

I ^veiit softly dowmstairs to the little room where 
the butler lay. lie lieard my footstep, and struck 
a light as I pushed the door open. “Sleeping 
like an old soldier, Iliighes?” 1 said. “Don’t 
give an tilarm, but get up quietly and come with 
me.” Ho W'us out of bed in a moment, alert and 
active. “Is anything wrong, sir?” he asked, 
throwing on his clothes. “Better ask no ques- 
tions, Hughes,” I answered ; and though he looked 
astonished, as well he might, he said nothing 
more, 

^In another moment we -NTere at the garden 
door, where your mother was awaiting us. For 
the moment the storm had lulled ; but as we 
turned the corner of the house there swept 
through the darkncvss a blast so tremendous that 
no one of us could stand against it. The very 
sky seemed to rock. There was a terrible rend- 
ing sound in the air as if great trees were being . 
split and torn, ae was indeed the fact ; and the 
wind carried with it a whirl of broken twigs 
and branches that cut our faces like whips and-, 
nearly blinded us. ' I grasped your mother by the- 
arm ; but we were both driven back into the 
shelter of the liouse ; and when the squall passed 
Hughes found us there. He had hidden his - 
lantern under the ample skirts of his military 
cloak, so that it was burning still, and holding 
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it high in one hand, he surveyed us reproachfully, 
wouldn’t take a lady out ou such a night,” 

he said, no, not for’’^ “There, never mind 

telling us what inducement you would have 
refused,” said your mother a little haughtily ; 
“you have not taken a lady out. It is she who 
has taken 3^011.” Hughes shook his head saga- 
ciously, but dropped behind ; and I, seeing that 
protestation was useless, took the lantern in one 
hand, and holding your mother by the other, 
we moved out from the shelter of the house. 

‘“There are no tall trees along this drive,” 1 
said, “so we have nothing to fear from them.” 
Your mother nodded ; and we went on in silence, 
if such there could be in so infernal a turmoil of 
the air, I tell you, Frank, I have been out in 
storms, but never in one so wild as that ; 
nor have I ever since that night mocked at those 
half-insane fancies that creatures which are neither 
dead nor living— spectral Iiounds, wailing infants 
--^are abroad in the air when the wind blows 
fiercely. I am not an imaginative man, but I 
could hear screams and howlings in the dark sky 
which I never want to hear again. Your mother 
clutched my arm tightly ; and when I turned to 
see if Hughes ivas following, I could see his lips 
moving fast as if he were repeating prayers. 
Upon my life, I would have done the same if my 
head had not been in such a whirl of excitement 
that I could not remember one. So we went on 
blindly, or at least I did, and had almost stumbled 
on the tower in the darkness, when your mother 
with one hand pulled me back suddenly into the 
shadow of the trees, and with the other detained 
Hughes also. It was time ; for we had almost 
stepped into a little streak of light which lay 
across the pathway, streaming out of the old arch- 
way of the tower, while inside, under the vaulted 
roof, we could see the head and shoulders of a 
man working busily” with pick and shovel. 

‘As we stood watching him I held niy breath, 
though I might have spoken freely without being 
lieard during the squalls, which were almost uuin- 
termittent. , He worked feverishly, stopping now 
and then for breath ; and wdien he turned, half- 
crouching in the pit which he Imd dug, and 
wiped a\vay the beads of sweat that stood upon his 
forehead, I could see that he was trembling with 
some emotion stronger than fatigue. From time 
to time he looked up apprehensively as some 
roar more violent than the last tore through 
the sky; and once, when an eddy sw-ept right 
through the vault, blowing his lantern almost 
out and scattering the piled branches which had 
concealed his > work in every direction, he leapt 
out with a cry, and had almost cannoned into 
tts, hut returned to his work with a set face and 
more energy than before. 

‘He was working so far in one corner of the 
vault that it was impossible to see accirrately what 
jhe had effected without stepping into the streak 
"it: light from his lantern ; and I therefore led 


your mother and Hughes round to a broken 
window at his back, through which we could see 
that he had disclosed the arch of a sunken door- 
way. I touched your mother and pointed to it, 
and she nodded in reply ; and then we stood for 
a long time watching, while Turton unearthed the 
ancient doorway foot hy foot, till he was standing 
shoulder -deep in the pit which he had dug, 
and we could only see his head bowed to his task, 
except when he straightened his weary limbs 
and stood up for a moment’s rest. It was after 
one of these reliefs that I heard a different sound 
from that produced by the labour of his pick and 
spade. It was the rending of woodwork ; and 
stealing round cautiously into the vault itself, I 
saw that the doorway had been blocked by balks 
of timber, which, having rotted in the damp of 
three centuries and more, were now easily torn 
away by liand. He pulled the first down without 
trouble, disclosing a wide opening behind. The 
next was stouter, and pausing a moment to take 
breath, he looked up and saw me. 

‘ In an instant he had whipped out of the pit, 
and stood before me, a strange, wild creature, 
hardly recognisable as the trim solicitor who had 
spent the day in giving me patient explanations of 
intricate accounts. His dress was torn and muddy, 
and there ILamed in his face soinething which made 
me recoil as he thrust it towards mine closer and 
closei\ We did not speak. I suppose there was 
not really time; for in a moment, as it seemed, 
he had launched his whole body at me, and was 
jabbing at my neck and face with a knife. The 
suddenness of the thing was more than I was 
prepared for, and he bore me down in a corner 
of the vault, where he might have finished me, 
so impetuous was his attack, had not Hughes ami 
your mother rushed in at that moment and torn 
him off 

‘I scrambled to my feet Turton was struggling 
like a maniac with Hughes, but the toughened 
muscles of the old soldier were still good for hold- 
ing an attorney ; and at last he realised this and 
was still. ]\ry wound was a mere scratch. I put 
aside your mother, who was imploring me to hind 
it up, and w^ent up to my assailant “What 
am I to do with yon, Mr Turton ” I asked 
him as coolly as I could. “You receive my 
fatheFs confidence, and you lead him into ruin. 
You steal his papers at night from his study, 
after he. had distinctly refused to let jmu have 
them, and you cap all by making secret excavations 
on his property, and then try to murder me when 
I come to see what is going on.” I waited for 
an answer, but none came. “These are matters 
which must be answered in a court of law,” I said ; 
“yon cannot suppose that I shall pass over an 
attempt upon my life.” Still there was no ausw’er ; 
and I was about to direct Hughes to take him 
to the house and call up some of the servants to 
secure him, when the fellow turned in Hughes’s 
^ clutches like an eel, and whipped away through 
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tlie doorway. “After him, Hugheys, - I cried ; 
blit it was no rise, and in fiye minutes he came 
back panting, with the report that lie had missed 
the fellow in the darkness. “It is of no matter,” 
1 said. “ Let us see what he was about.” 

‘Hughes climbed down into the pit. The last 
balk of timber gave way quickly under his strong 
hands, and the opening lay free for entrance, 
I thrust a candle in as far as I could reach. It 
burned freely, and indeed a draught of air poured 
outwards, which showed that the passage must 
have some ventilation. I crept in. The footing 
was very broken, and the roof so low that I had 
to crouch; a little farther on it widened out, and 
I found myself in a small crypt. My lantern was 
quite powerless to dispel the darkness ; it burned 
only like a star amid the gloom of centurie.s. 
“It is all right,” I shouted back; “come through 
and bring all the light you can find.” They were 
with me in another moment, and we could then 
see that the crypt 'was a tiny chai^el, used perhaps 
by the soldiers in the guard-room above at times 
when they could not reach the church. There 
was a small altar at the eastern end, with a step 
leading up to it. “ There is something crouching 
on the step^” your mother whispered, and caught 
my arm to drag me back. I went up and turned 
it ovei’. It had been something once, but was 
nothing then, only a mouldering robe which ill 
concealed a few dry bones, still resting where 
some poor brother of the Priory, forgotten per- 
iiaps by those who should have broiiglit him sus- 
tenance, had laid himself before the altar and 
died in the sight of the trust committed to him. 

‘In presence of this strange spectacle we stood 
awed and silent. There was something unutter- 
ably solemn in the dim light, the half-heard 
roaring of the storm overhead, the dry bones 
crouched in supplication at the altaiy and the 
knowledge that since those bones wore flesh and 
rendered up their spirit where they lay no living 
presence had stood in the lost chapel till we 
entered it. I think we were all touched by some 
strange feeling that old times had suddenly become 
real; that at any moment lights might gleam 
tipon the rude small altar, and chants resound 
among the dark arches of the vault, Yoiir mother 
gave one or two short sobs, as women will at 
times of mental tension ; and, for my part, I had 
a strong inclination to turn and leave the ancient 
chapel as it stood, and let it slumber through the 
centuries again with all its mystery still un- 
touched. 

But those imaginative feelings which oppressed 
your mother and me so strongly weighed very 
lightly on old Hughes, We heartl him moving 
about and muttering to himself at the back of the 
rhapel, and presently he came forward and began 
to Inspect tlie little apse in which the altar stood. 
“ I Mush he wouldiflt,” said your mother pettishly ; 
‘‘ it seems like profanation ; ” and even as she 
spoke Hughes’s voice cut across the stillness of 


the vault. “I think, Mr John, we had better 
see what may be inside this chest,” he said, liis 
usually decorous speech permeated by a thrill 
of excitement. In the thick gloom we could 
just see that he %vas standing before a great case 
bound with' iron. In an instant our scruples had 
vanished. The lid of the chest stuck heavily, 
and at flr.st our united efforts could not stir it. 
At last it gave way; and there, among folds of 
very ancient linen, lay what no eye had looked 
on since the monks hid it and the king’.s com* 
missioners searched for it in vain. We stood 
and gazed in wonder, wdiile as the light from the 
hiiitenis fell inside the chest green and crimson 
flashes sparkled upwards, as if the gems which 
for three centuries had lain in darkness caught 
eagerly towards the returning light’ 

The Colonel stopped and looked curiously at 
liis son. ‘I don’t know that there is much more 
to tell,’ he said. ‘In two jouriie3"s we carried the 
contents of the chest to the house, and stored them 
safely, covering up the opening sufficiently well 
to give it a good chance of escaping observation 
from any chance visitor. I sent your motlier to 
bed, and kept ward myself over the treasure, being 
unable to sleep. It was hardly light wdien Hughes 
came to me with a scared face. “They’ve found 
yon man, Mr John,” he said in an agitated -wliisper. 
“He was lying in the buck-court with a great 
elm-tree atlnvart his body, and as dead as the 
weight of the tree could make him.”’ 

‘ So that was the end of Tiirton,’ obseiwed Frank 
coolly. ‘Well, he deserved his fate. And may 
I ask if 3mu recollected that trea-siire-trove is the 
right of the Crown?’ 

‘We did,’ the Colonel answered. 

‘ And did you then notify the discovery to the 
Treasury ?’ 

‘ We did not,’ the Colonel replied, looking his 
son straight in the ej^es; ‘but I may tell you 
that, so far from there being any curse necessarily 
attending the use of monkish treasure, everything 
has prosirered with this estate from the hour wheu 
the old pyxes and chalices fell into our hand.s and 
went piecemeal to Hatton Garden ; and the church 
lias been the better for it too, as you may*- see if you 
compare the old prints with its condition now.’ 

Frank laughed. ‘ ‘So that is the way you salve 
your conscience for plundering tlie Crown,’ he 
said. ‘Well, it’s lucky for me that you did 
not stick within the four corners of legality. 
But you have not told me what was in the box 
exactly.’ 

‘ I have told you quite enough,’ his father 
answered grimly ; ‘ and I am not sure that you 
might not have me prosecuted if you choose. I 
shall not say another word about the matter ; and 
now I mean to go to bed.’ 

Frank still prote.sted. ‘I say, you know, you’ve 
roused my curiosity, and it’s hardly fair to refuse 
to satisfy it’ 

‘Oh, well, if you really want to kno-w,’ the 
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Colonel answered, witli liis hand on the extin- 
guisher of the lamp — ‘if you must know, Yew 
Tree Farm was in it, and all the slice of land 
beyond the river, which had been sold to Hardraw ; 
and the sifde of Simon’s Heath, where the best 
coal has since been found ; and — and—wdiy, hang 


it all, Frank! you were in that chest yourself. 
That ought to satisfy you.^ 

And wdtiioiit more ado the Golonel’s hand fell 
on the extinguisher, and the room %vas left in 
darkness. 

THE EKD. 


OONO ERNIU-Q- H E B, MAJESTY’S OOASTOIJARD. 




A'-ifiO every seaside visitor the coast- 
gnardman is a familiar figure. 
There; he stands, telescope under 
arm, near the iiagstaff on the 
parade, now chatting about weather 
and tides to a benevolent old 
gentleman, now bewildering a Cockney tripper 
with his curious nautical jargon; while in’eseutly 
the glass is raised to his eye, and he scans the 
horizon witli apparent earnestness. He is looking 
for non-existent smugglers, we suppose; and, 
from the premise that smuggling is a thing of 
the past, we draw the conclusion that our friend 
of the telescope is the representative of an 
obsolete institution — a survival wdiicli, however 
interesting and picturesq^ue, is certainly not use- 
ful, except perhaps on rare occasions. AYe have, 
indeed, liOcard of great bravery being displayed, in 
cases of ship%vreck, by members of the Coastguard 
force. But shipwrecks do not happen every day; 
and, besides, what is the function of the Royal 
Hational Lifeboat Institution, if not the providing 
of succour when wrecks do occur on our coasts? 
So, altogether, we fail to see any adequate raison 
dIHre for the blue figure on the parade, or for 
the spick-and-span now group of red-brick 
houses where he and liis mates reside, unless 
the' permanent object-lesson in neatness and 
cleanliness afforded by both could be considered 
such. 

If these be our notions, it will be surprising to 
find that guarding the coast is by no means the 
primary di\ty of the men of Her Majesty’s Coast- 
guard. Hot tliat this — their secondary duty— is 
' by any means so insignificant as would at first 
sight appear. But, first and foremost, a coast- 
guardman is a man-of-war’s-man. He belongs to 
a particular ship-of-war, on board which he is 
liable at any moment to be called upon to report 
himself. He know^s his place and his duties on 
board that vessel ; and he and his personal belong- 
ings are in a perpetual state of readiness for active 
service on her decks, in her stokehold, or other- 
where, 3i,s the case may be, AYe learn that he 
must have served for at least ten years in the 
Eoyal Navy, afloat, before joining the Coast- 
guard} and that he is kept in touch with the 
latest nautical practice by yearly periods of train- 
ing on board an ironclad, ■ 

■ On reflection, we see how unnecessary it would 
' be to keep all our enormous war- vessels fully 


manned during time of peace ; yet how entirely 
useless they would be found, when required, if a 
proper complement of fully-trained men could not 
be speedily placed on board them. In former 
day.s, when more primitive methods were in use, 
it might have been sufficient, upon necessity, to 
entice or impress sailors all and simdiy to help 
to man a ship-of-\var. But now, when our 
ivooden walls have given place to iron ones, and 
our simple mechanical appliances to the most 
complicated machiueiy ; when one of our big war- 
vessels is a perfect mass of engines of various 
kinds, it is a different matter. A mariner wdiose 
only qualification is seamanship would probably 
tell us that he would be ‘all at sea’ on board an 
ironclad; in fact, be absolutely useless until he 
had undergone a somewhat lengthy training. 
Then again, in these days of rapid communica- 
tion and .sudden political developments, the 
manning of war-ships need not be a long 
business. In the leisurely old times there %vas 
opportunity to watch from afar the gathering 
storm, and to prepai^e for it ere it broke ; even 
as, conversely, by the way, many a skirinish 
formerly took place in distant waters long after 
peace had been proclaimed between the belli- 
gerent powers, the combatants being ignorant of 
the fact that they now were friends ! How, 
when it is essential that our vessels should 
be in readiness for active service on the 
shortest notice, fully equipped and manned with 
a skilled and disciplined crew, each man knowing 
his wmrk, and ready to take his place without 
confusion or delay, it is clear that a trained re- 
serve force is an absolute necessity. 

Such a force is the Coastguard, wdiich is pro- 
perly called the First Haval Reserve; and so 
complete and w’ell understood are the arrange- 
ments for making use of it that, on the magic 
word being, dashed by telegraph or telephone, the 
complete manning of those w^ar-ships -would be a 
matter of hours only. 

AYe regard our Coastguard friend with more 
respect now. He is fast becoming in our eyes an 
embodiment of strength in reserve, as we measure 
his value, not so much by what we see him per- 
form as by what we find him to be capable of at 
the right moment. 

But what about his duties of coastguarding 1 
How comes a man-of-^var’s-man into this sphere? 
The old-time preventive men had no connection 
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with the Roj^ul Navy^ we think? Quite so; 
formerly the guardians of our shores were civil 
servants, charged only with the duty of protecting 
the revenue. But it was surely a brilliant idea 
that of utilising our First Naval Reserve for this 
function, during such time as its members are not 
required on board ship. Thus the men are kept 
always at hand, always under discipline, and in 
a state of efHcieney, while at the same time they 
are usefully employed in the office delegated to 
them by the Commissioners of Customs— the pre- 
vention of smuggling. Smuggling has doubtless 
decreased enormously within recent years. But 
why ? Not merely because Customs-duties have 
been reduced or abolislied on many articdes of 
import. With a tax of from ten to seventeen 
shillings per gallon on spirits, and of from three- 
and-sixpence to five sliillings per pound on 
tobacco, it is evident that the running of con- 
traband goods would still be a most lucrative 
business, if it were now possible to carry it on 
successfully. The fact that it is not so carried on 
to any great extent is tlie liighest possible testi- 
mony to the effectiveness of the preventive force. 
How much of the national revenue from GustoiUvS- 
duties, amounting to more than twenty -one 
million pounds per annum, would find its way 
into the Exchequer ^vere the coast left un- 
guarded? The answer is obvious. Hence the 
collection of those millions of pounds is only 
rendered possible by the services of the Coast- 
guard as a preventive force. 

Nor is this the total of the usefulness of this 
little-thong])t-of branch of the naval service. Not 
merely is the coast guarded with the somewhat 
artificial object of enforcing certain forms of 
taxation, but also with the humane object of 
affording succour to such as may be in danger 
near our shores. This work is not rendered 
superfluous, as some might suppose, by the 
operations of the Royal National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution. For, important and useful as these 
operations are, they cannot universally be brought 
to bear. One has only to consult a map of the 
United King<lom 3 wdth lifeboat stations marked 
upon it, as published by the Lifeboat Institution, 
to see how far distant is one lifeboat from the 
next ; and when we inspect the elaborately 
constructed vessel, with all that appertains to 
keeping her in proper order, w^e are constrained 
to admit that it 'would be entirely Utopian to ex- 
pect such expensive life-savers to be dotted very 
thickly around our islands. Then, besides the 
question of expense, there arises that of the life- 
boat’s crew. Suitable volunteers are easily found 
— all honour to them — near seaboard to^Yns and 
villages j but wduit of the solitary tracts of sea- 
border, where no village exists wdthin miles ? As 
a matter of fact, lifeboats are placed in many 
such spots, their crews being formed, either par- 


tially or entirely, by volunteers from the Coast- 
guard, 

Happily for many a shipwrecked mariner, 
Coastguard stations are numerous; and the men, 
who watcli in turns by day (not always on sun- 
lit parades), and patrol the coast also by night, 
thus encircle the sleeping countiy with a ring of 
watchers who are ready for any emergency likely 
to arise. Does our patrol discern, on some dark, 
and stormy night, an unfortunate vessel driving 
oil shore? Her signals of distress find speedy 
response on land. One stroke of the coastguard- 
man’s ^portfire’ on a stone, and a brilliant light 
ajipears, unqneiitdiable by rain or w’ind. Its 
warning signal is seen by liis mates to right 
and left, and all. at the stations are quickly 
aroused. Bee I the vessel has actually struck the 
sands ; in such a sea she must shortly go to ^ 
pieces 1 They are bringing along the station boat. 
Can she possibly plough through the surf? She 
is a small craft compared with a lifeboat ; and 
no public honour, sucli as always falls to the lot 
of a lifeboat’s crew, is to be expected if lives 
are saved by lier means, even tlioiigli the risk is 
twice as great. It is only part of a coastguard- 
man’s ordinary duty, and no society is interested 
in making his deeds knoivii; Nevertheless the 
launch is tried. Afloat at last, after exhausting 
attemxits, Alas ! the storm increases ; in spite of • 
all efforts the boat is driven back ; the brave 
attempt has failed. Landing is as perilous as 
launching ; and some poor fallo^Ys are washed 
overboard, battered and beaten by the waves. 
But at length, this time, thank G^od ! all are on 
shore again. And now the vessel is being driven 
closer in, wimi and ‘water luimping her over the 
sands. Then the rocket nppai’atus can be used. 
HiiiTah ! they will save those on l.>oard yet. The 
men Iiurry to the rocket-house hard by the 
station, drag oiit the cart containing the complete 
apparatus, and bring it quickly to the scene of* 
the vvreck, A large light is set burning, and,” 
with the greatest haste, preparations are set for- 
ward. It is not a case of ‘ more haste, less speed,’ 
though ; for each man knows his own special 
task, down to the niinutest particular. Com- 
munication with the stranded vessel is effected ; ■ 
the first man is brought on shore in an incredibly 
short time, followed, one by one, by the rest. 
Before long the rescued are housed in safety and 
comparative comfort ; while the rescuers, or such 
of them as can be spared from duty, as day 
breaks proceed prosaically to * turn in ’ for a ' 
snatcdi of needed sleep. 

After all, then, we reflect, the old saw about 
appearances being deceptive has proved itself true, 
again. Our apparently easy-going coastguardman ' 
may be an actual hero as well as a potential one. 
But he does not know it ; and no one is likely 
to enlighten him I 
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SOME CENTRAL QTJEENSE NOTES. 


HE iirticle in Qliamlers's Journal for 
September last on ‘The Wild 
Swan of Australia’ luis brought to 
my remembrance certain curiosities 
of aiiinial and vegetable life in 
Central Queensland. 

Up to the year 1878 kangaroos were plentiful, 
lu 1874 we were surrounded by a great flood, 
seven and a half inches of rain having fallen in 
one night. There was not the slightest chance 
of getting a beast to kill for many days, owing 
to the soft state of the ground. The blacks sup- 
plied us with kangaroo-meat. Kangaroos could 
nearly always be seen from the station, camped 
on a stony rise under some mulga trees. 

Ill 1878, in the month of January, there 
occurred a heavy thunderstorm, four and a half 
inches of rain falling in tivo and a half hours. 
This extraordinary fall in so short a time caused 
another heavy flood. IVben it subsided there was 
the worst plague of sandflies I ever saw. They 
drove the unfortunate cattle and horses distracted. 
The latter came up every morning to stand in 
the smoke of the cow-dung fires which w^e lit for 
them. For three years from that time I did not 
see a kangaroo, and until 1881 I only saw two. 
I may state that I W'as nearly every day on 
horseback, looking after the cattle and horses, so 
that I bad every chance of seeing the animals if 
they had been there. 

To the eastward, on the Darling downs, the 
kangaroos became a perfect plague, second only to 
rabbits. It was said the kangaroos bad travelled 
against the wind, which was from the east, to 
escape the sandflies. That the kangaroos from 
our district should have contributed to the plague 
at the Darling downs is absurd; being very poor 
swdmmers, they could not have crossed the flooded 
creeks and rivers, nor could they travel far or 
fast in llie boggy ground. Another statement was 
that, tormented by the sandflies, the animals 
travelled until they dropped from sheer exlnms- 
tion. But, as we never found any remains, this 
opinion w'as not accepted. 

I doubt if kangaroos are likely soon to become 
extinct. In 1891 they and their cousins, the 
wallabies, were a curse to settlers so near Mel- 
bourne as the Mount Dandenoug. 

Emus are very prolific, laying often thirteen 
eggs.. Their nests are usually made in the scrub 
in stony places, and are exceedingly hard to find. 
The birds ,are comparatively scarce ; a disease to 
which they are subject will possibly cause their 
extinction. Strange to say, black women wdll not 
even touch an emu egg or eat the flesh. This is 
jjrobably due to some ruse of the men, anxious to get 
the good things for themselves. The eggs taste a 
little strong, but ate good for puddings and omelets. 

- .Before raiu, and only then, countless numbers 


of a species of swift appear, flying high ; I have 
never seen one at close quarters. ‘Where these 
large swallows come from, where they go to, 
and where they nest is not known even to the 
blacks. I have often ridden the whole day and 
not lost sight of them. 

In 1867 we were visited by a swarm of rats; 
They were in such countless numbers that the 
cats, and even the wild dingoes, got disgusted, 
and would not eat them. We used to amuse 
ourselves by shooting them on the rafters of the 
house as we lay in bed. One fine day they 
vanished — into thin air peril aj>s ; at all events no 
one has ever seen them again. 

During the flood of 1874 we were visited by a 
flock of seven grebes, the golden -crested variety, 
of whose skin niufis are made. These were quite 
unknown in the district. Being divers rather than 
fliers, we were at a loss to understand how they 
arrived in a single night. We managed to secure 
three specimens. They had never been seen by 
the blacks. 

Ducks in that part of the world nest liigh up 
in hollow trees, probably because of tlie floods. I 
have known two pairs to share the same nest. 
I have also found parrots’ eggs mixed with those 
of the duck. How did the parents agree? 

After suitable rains inusbx'ooms aboiincl, also a 
kind of truffle which is delicious. It is white, 
about the size of the flst, and looks very much 
like the brains of a sheep. It is eaten cut in 
slices and fried, or simply baked. Either way it 
would make a gourmand’s month water. There 
is also a climbing orchid, which appears to me 
almost identical with the vanilla plant. I have 
eaten the pods green. Since I have seen the 
vimilla growing in the Seychelles I should like 
to know what these pods would taste like if 
properl 3 ^ prepared. I have written to see if I can 
have some of the ripe seed, which I shall ti^ to 
cultivate in a hothouse. 


HOEllIBA BELLA. 

■WiiAypED in War’s lurid guise, avenging forms 
Stalk through the land with ruthless, blood-stained feet, 
That leave crushed flowers and trampled unripe wheat, 
Mute witnesses to devastating storms. 

Stern reapers, heedless of man’s piteous tears 
And blinded eyes that cannot pierce the gloom, 

The3" come untimely harbingers of doom, 

And in their track a waste of barren years. 

Eaith sees, and tears aside the horrid mask 
That hides the angels, on a glorious task 
Obedient, watching, whilst a hero falls, 

To gather each ripe soul, its work fulfilled, 

Its perfume perfect, as the Father willed : 

A fragrant blossom fur the heavenly halls, 

FeaUOIS AnXESLET. 
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^IXTH ^ ERNIES- 


THE WATERAVATS OF At-ENEZUELA 

By Major Stanley Pateeson, F.B.G.S. 

IN TWO PARTS. — PART I. 


f^^^gb^^ALKING the other day to some of 
the Powers of Finance regarding 
I the exploitation of certain terri- 

Venezuela; I Avas met hy 
ii the objection that it Avas impossible 
on account of the terrible expense ’ 
of making and upkeeping roads ; and I said, 
^My good sirs, AAdiat are you talking about? Do 
you not know that in that country there are 
seven thousand miles of roads keeping themseh^es 
clean, trallickable, and in good order all the year 
round, without the expenditure of a single 
penny Whereupon the Powers looked eimous. 
There is a stupendoUvS height of mendacity un- 
attainable even by a City financier, and this they 
judged I had reached at one bound. Therefore 
must I attempt to justify myself. In so talking 
of roads I spoke metaphorically, rivers being 
the natural traffic-Avays of Venezuela. 

First and foremost is the Orinoco, the mother 
to Avhose broAvn bosom the turbulent little 
streams from the far-aAvay hill-country hurry to 
hide themselves — one of the mighty rivers of the 
earth, Avhich, along with her mightier sister, the 
Amazon, irrigates a continent Avitli the snoAvflakes 
of the Andes. 

The voyager avIio, leaving Port of Spain in our 
British colony of Trinidad, steams aAvay south- 
east through the Boca del Serpo, Avhen the in- 
coming tide runs fast, AAill soon have his eye 
caught by a curiously-defined line of ridged water 
across the ocean ; one side calm, clear, and blue ; 
the other thick, tawny, and turgid. This is the 
scene of Mother Orinoco’s first fight for freedom, 
her protest against absorption in the Atlantic. 
And it does not last long, for here she fights but 
feebly, fending the foe, as it AA’ere, from her 
Hanks | Avhile a hundred miles farther south, 
strong with the accumulated energy of her 
thousand children, she rushes boldly at him, 
ofttimes beating him back Avell-nigh a hundred 
No. 120.-~VOL. III. [All Bights 


miles, and leaving a ruck of branches, nuts, and 
all the outclrift of a tropic stream to mark the 
place of her final vanquish ment. 

While steaming down to Avatoli this outburst, 
the traveller will coast along a low, flat land, 
fringed Avith small sand-dunes, covered by the 
densest forest A^egetation, and intersected by a 
netAA^ork of innumerable creeks and inlets. This 
is the delta of the Orinoco — a delta Avhose apex 
at Barrancas is one hundred and twenty miles from 
the coast, Avhile its base is fully one hundred and 
eighty miles in Avidth. Canoes can freely paddle 
through the majority of these creeks ; but only tw’o 
of the main branches are navigable by steamers, 
and a AAuse republican gOA^ernmeiit has decreed 
that the right to navigate these branches shall be 
sold as a monopoly to him Avho is best able to pay 
for it. Noav, the only other entrance is by the Boca 
Grande, or ‘ Great Mouth,’ Avhich opens straight in 
the face of the Atlantic; and Avhen the east Aviml 
sweeps free across the ocean, driving great hills 
and A^alleys of Avater before it, Mother Orinoco 
gets the wmrst of the battle, and the great white 
waves, climbing over her impotent resistance, hurl 
themselves against Barima Island, then swinging 
away Avest\ATird clash them.selves into spindrift 
on the sandbar raised by the continual contest 
betwixt river and sea. 

At these seasons no river-boat can face the sea, 
nor can even light-draught ocean-going steamers 
gain exit or entrance, as there is often less than 
twelve feet of Avater on the bar. Consequently 
hw merchants will risk their merchandise on 
so uncertain a voyage ; therefore the monopoly- .. 
holder rubs his hands and carries fat cargoes afc 
fat freights, for liis exits open into the peaceful 
Gulf of Paria, Avherein storms' are not, and his 
steamers carry to an English colony the . wealth 
of a country four times larger than the XJnited 
Kingdom. ; a 

The delta-land is not a country to hanker after, 
Bcsm^ued.} MaB. 17> , 
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notwithstanding the wondrous lichness of its 
tropical Tegetation, as it is hooded half-way up 
the tree-stems for about five months in the year, 
and is the abiding-place of fever and mosquitoes 
—inseparable conii3anions in the West, Its only 
inhabitants are the wild beasts of the forest and 
a few scattered families of gaunt Guar^unos 
Indians, living in thatched shelters amidst the 
greenery of the river-bank, or on platforms 
built high up in a clump of monc/ie palms 
to ensure safety in times of inundation. These 
Guaraunos live principally by fishing and by 
hunting the manatee or sea-cow j pushing their 
light dug-out canoes through the purple -flowering 
water, hyacinths in the maze of silent creeks, till 
they find the place of his feeding, when they 
patiently wait for many hours to spear their prey. 

At Santa Catalina, on the Iinataca branch of 
the main river, some enterprising Americans pro- 
cured a concession, built a hotel, and waited for 
visitors to use it as a summer resort. Some of 
them are still waiting ; the others went away. 
Meantime the hotel serves as the headquarters of 
an iron company. At Barrancas, an unimportant 
mud-village, the steamy delta-land is left behind, 
and we meet the Orinoco rolling eastward in all 
her tawny glory, and, true to her similitude of 
femininity, changeful of mood in every few miles 
of her course. 

Fifty miles above Barrancas is Gnayana Yiejo, 
* the Gate of the Orinoco,^ where all outward- 
bound ships are obliged to call for verifi- 
cation of papers. This place is guarded by an 
ancient mud-fort mounting two new Krupp guns, 
an armament of doubtful utility considering the 
garrison^s ignorance of its working. During my 
first voyage on the river in 1896 the engineer of 
our laimch, an escaped French convict, once a 
quartufmattre mecanicien in the 3.iavy, but con- 
demned to fourteen years in Cayenne, so astonished 
the soldiers by Ids facile manner of handling these 
heavy guns that he was promptly otTered a com- 
mission to stop and work them. He wisely 
refused. 

Yet another fifty miles westward lies Las 
Tablas, the landing-place of all stores for the 
well “ known gold - mines round Guasapati and 
ITpata, the main road from which towns strikes 
, the river at this point One hundred and twenty 
miles higher up is Ciudad Bolivar, the capital 
of the province of Guay an a, the only town on 
■ the Orinoco worthy of the name; a city that 
> . has encountered many vicissitudes since, under 
, the old Spanish rule, it was first knowm to the 
world as Angostura, 

; In the backwater below the town is congre- 
gated all the shipping of the river, from half- 
;v decked native launches and piraguas to the big 
paddle-steamer running the fortnightly mails to 
Trinidad,, and the stem-wheelers belonging to the 
; Orinoco Shipping and Trading Company, which, 
in ^ addition to the Macateo monopoly, work the 


Upper Orinoco and its tributaries. Every now 
and again one of these squat little boats, piled 
up with wood fuel till she looks like a floating 
timber-j^ard, waddles out into mid-stream, and, 
stoutly stemming the current, steams aw^ay west- 
ward to some scarce-heard-of tributary, from 
whence she reappears weeks later, deep laden 
with the country’s crude products ; wdiicli, dis- 
seminated through a thousand traders and fac- 
tories, cleaned, stripped, and purified— crushed, 
crumbled, or coagulated— will grace the counters of 
our London shops under names so wondrous that 
half the original ingredients must blush to hear 
them. 

From Bolivar to Caicara, a distance of over three 
hundred miles, the river flows steadily eastward 
with an average current of about three miles an 
hour, except at the Boca del Infierno, w^here we meet 
the first of the rapids of the Orinoco. Here the 
river is split in two by a large island, the 
southerly passage going by the name of Infierno, 
wdiile the northerly is called the Torno, or Wheel, 
on account of its wild swirl of rushing water. 
At loW' -water the Infierno is considered the 
safest passage, as the hundreds of jagged rocks 
which constitute its main danger are visible. 
At high-water the Torno is preferable ; and the 
way the small steamers are driven into the lower 
edge of the whirlpool, giddily swum g round, and 
at the right moment forced to safety in the calm 
water above is little less than marvellous to those 
unaccustomed to river navigation. Notwithstand- 
ing these and other seeming dangers, an accident 
is unheard of ; indeed, I believe only one steamer 
is known to have been lost on the river, and that 
one %vas wrecked through pure carelessness. All 
the way to Caicara the river runs between high 
mud-hanks, top-fringed with belts of scrub or 
flowering trees, behind which stretch miles and 
miles of rich savanna land, broken by occasional 
outcrops of piled ironstone boulders, patches of 
dense forest, and impassable moriche swamp. 

Let it be understood that in speaking of high 
banks I refer only to the summer or dry season 
(in reality our winter, October to April) ; because 
in the wdnter, wdien the snouts melt and the rain 
pours down steadily for weeks and months wuth- 
out ceasing, as is the accepted custom of rain in 
the tropics, Mother Orinoco, freely fed by her 
thousand flooded tributaries, rises level with and 
frequently overflows her highest banks, swell- 
ing into a volume of foaming yellow^ water that 
sweeps along some forty or fifty feet above its 
ordinary winter level. 

Every year the Orinoco becomes broader, for 
the mxid-banks crumble aw^ay with alarming 
rapidity ; day and night one can bear them falling 
xvith a splash and the rumble of distant thunder. 
This is greatly owing to the vpearing effect of the 
current, but principally, according to' the natives, 
to the action of the rayas or rays that abound 
in these waters. These fish, it is asserted, eat 
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away the soft mud of its Itaiiks just Leluw the 
water-level, undermining great stretches in a 
single night. 

As lar as Caicara the valley of the Orinoco 
appears a dead flat, the great stretciies of savanna 
reaching away on either side as far as the vision 
can travel. Only here and there one catches a 
glimpse of the blue mountain-tops beyond the 
distant horizon. Immediately beyond Caicara, a 
village small but important as a trading centre, 
the river, up to now running due east, takes 
a sudden bend and meets us directly Irum 
the south. Once round this bend the scenery 
improves, the savannas diminish in size, the 
forests become more noticeable, great boulders crop 
out along the river-bank, and mile by mile the 
mountains creep closer ; until at Perico, nine bmi- 
<lred miles froiu the mouth, they hold the river 
tightly between them. 

At Perico, or, to be accurate, at Puerto Zainuro, 
Hlie Port of the Yultures/ three miles higher 
up-streaui, navigation is stopped by the first of 
the really bad mudals or rapids of the Orinoco. 
Here the river runs for about three miles in a 
rocky and contracted bed, the fairway blocked by 
huge boulders and sharp reefs, round which the 
current rushes at reckless speed, carrying a great 
thresh of foam before it. Still, there is a passage, 
up and down which empty native boats are sonm- 
times warped by cables ; and it is even conceiv- 
able that a small and powerful steamer with a 
stout-hearted pilot might successfully compass the 
passage. I should iirefer to observe the enter- 
prise from the shore. This surmounted, the river, 
tlxougli turbulent in places, and Ijoasting ^’^et 
one somewhat dilllcult raitdal^ La Garcita, wdiich 
in Eehruary of last year took mo two days to 
pass in a native b(iat, is again navigable for some 
thirty miles ; when another bad rapid, that of the 
Giiahibus, blocks the w^ay. This one is forjiied 
by a great reef of rock in three terraces stretch- 
ing rigid athwart the stream. Over tliis the water 
pours ill inimeiLse volume, falling thirty feet in 
about a hundred yards, and making the Guahibos 
more of a w'aterfall than a rapid. At low- water 
the higlier portions of the reef are dry, and over 
^these rocks, pitted by the action of the water wnth 
iunuiuerable deep, cup-like cavities, canoes and 
boats have to he dragged or carried. On the eastern 
side, where the hurrying water has eaten a bay, 
there is a passage through which at higli-water a 
steamer might pass by keeping close inshore, 
though this would scarce be worth the rivsk ; for 
live miles farther south all navigation is stopped 


by the worst of all the randals on the Oriiioeo— 
that of Maipures, through wliicli no living th iiig 
could pass unscathed. 

Before reaching this point canoes and boats 
turn into the niouth of the Tuparro Biver, whence 
there is a road five miles long, on the Coiombitin 
side, across to Maipures, a village of six houses, 
used as a resting-place for goods and passengers 
travelling eastw'ards. In onler to avoid the dilii- 
culties of transport through these several rapids 
a road is now in process of construction on the 
Ycneziieluu side opposite Maipures, and it is well 
ivitliin the limits of probability that in a couple of 
years the rush of a railway train will break the 
weird stillness of the virgin forest. Above Maipures 
the Orinoco is again free to navigation up to its 
farthest known point, practically its junction with 
the Cassiqiiare, a distance of one thousand three 
hundred miles. All this -way it fio\vs across the 
tableland of the Upper Orinoco valley, a huge 
extent of ilat country, covered with dense i^rimeval 
forest. Narrow gorges and rapids no longer exist ; 
and the river, now with a width of about four 
miles, Hows along, at times with a scarcely per- 
ceptible current, calm and placid as a lake. The 
banks are comparatively low ; therefore, in the 
times of her siunmer greatness Mother Orinoco 
spreads her waters high over them, converting miles 
of forest into unwholesome swamp, whence arise 
clouds of white fever-mist that liang lo\v over 
valley and river, and carry the germs of fever to 
the scanty inhabitants, eating away their energy 
and leaving tlieiii weak, listless, and anoiinie. 

This is the district of the caoutchouc or true 
iudia-ruhher ; and every thirty or i'orty miles 
along tlie river-hank we liiul a harraca or encamp- 
ment of natives intent on the collectiou and pre- 
paration of the crude material of our future bicycle 
tyres. And these gommews, as they are called, 
welcome the white man with exceeding joy, for 
■well they know he ivill be plentifully supplied 
wdth small and compact ‘remedies^ for the calentitra 
(fever) and the many other ailments the South 
American man is heir to. Besides, he may be kind 
enough to spare from his stock some few grains of 
coffee or rice that 'will help to supply the urgent 
needs of the household. For these gommeros are 
poor, and before leaving their villages are unable 
to provide themselves with sufficient pirovender to 
outlast the period of their forced exile. But let 
it he said they are honest, hard-working fellows, -and 
of such as they have they give freely to the stranger* 

The Amazon rubber-district is described in the 
‘Home of Indm-Paibber ’ inthis/Dimnd for 1890. 
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OF EOTAL BLOOD. 

A STORY OF THE SECRET SERVICE. 

CHAPTEi^ XVI. — 8ECEET SERVICE. 



|Y dear fellow,’ exclaimed Yermoloff 
between the whilfs of his eternal 
cigarette, as I was sitting ill his 
room at the Russian Legation 
next morning, ^the whole thing 
is considered an absurdity at St 
Petersburg, An Anglo- German alliance is quite 
out of the question. Your Foreign Secretary is 
merely developing ideas of the principle formerly 
laid down by the Marquess of Macclesfield if 
he asks England to form an alliance with 
Germany for the purpose of making war upon 
Russia.’ 

‘England will never declare war,’ I answered. 

My companion’s merry face relaxed into a 
dubious smile. I had had some unimportant 
business to transact with him that morning re- 
garding a British subject who had been arrested 
in Liege upon demand from the police in Moscow, 
where he was wanted for fraud ; and I had made 
this visit an opportunity of learning the latest 
opinion upon the situation, and endeavouring to 
ascertain whether anything was known of the 
theft of the Ring’s letters. 

‘TVe are well awm’e,’ he said, ‘that your 
Government has lately made advances to 
Germany, and that these overtures were not 
brought to a successful conclusion because no 
agreement could be arrived at as to certain terms. 
The policy of England is not only liable to 
change ; it is also hazy, obscure, and never to be 
relied upon. This is the chief reason that Eng- 
land is driven from one quarter to another in 
lier continual search for allies ; no single English 
Government can successfully offer itself as an 
ally so long as the other European Powers prefer 
the victories of peace to those of war.’ 

‘We have hut little fear in thdt direction,’ I 
answered, taking a fresli cigarette from his box 
and lighting it. He imported his own direct 
from Moscow, so they ^vere always excellent. 

‘But there is danger in this strange policy of 
yours,’ he said. ‘Only at the last moment, when 
the smell of powder is in the air, does your 
shrewd old Marquess come to a decision as to 
which party in the strife it will be to England’s 
better advantage to form an alliance with. The 
latest ,of your diplomatic evolutions, my dear 
Crawford, has, I assure you, created much amuse- 
ment in Bt Petersburg.’ 

' ' ‘Why?’ I asked. This survey of our policy 
from the opposite point of view was interesting. 

‘The traditional Russophohia which seems to 
have infected you English has spread to a re- 
markable extent,’ he answered, , blowing some 
rings of smoke from his mouth. ‘But even the 


Loudon TimeSf which only lately cast forth 
another of its thuiiderholts at the Government 
at Sb Petersburg, has recognised that an Anglo- 
German alliance would cost England fur more 
than the advantages are worth — more than the 
Triple Alliance can assure to English statecraft.’ 

‘You mean that in order to conclude an 
alliance with Berlin, England must satisfy some 
heavy demands?’ I observed. 

‘Exactly. Germany will never accept England 
as an ally on any other condition than conscrip- 
tion,’ he answered. ‘That, of course, your 
country is unable to grant.’ 

This was a fact which I particularly desired to 
know. I had purposely led the conversation up 
to this point, in order to ascertain whether 
Germany’s secret repl}" to England, given only 
the day previous, was known in the other Lega- 
tions. It was, and it showed that the secret 
service had been so actively at work at Berlin 
tliat the result of the Anglo-German negotiation.^ 
was known in every capital in Europe. Only at 
midnight had a cipher telegram been received 
by Sir Jolin from Downing Street, giving the 
negative result of the suggested alliance with 
Germany ; yet, actually within an hour or two, 
other Powers were fully aware of all that Iiad 
occurred, though it was extremely desirous they 
should be kept in ignorance. Truly, the secret 
service of several of the Powers is marvellously 
organised and absolutely complete. 

‘England can perfectly well afford to do with- 
out Germany,’ I said quite unconcernedly, for 
our chat was an informal and friendly one. 
‘The foreign j>ress — and the diplomatic circle for 
the matter of that— are fond of talking of Eng- 
land’s isolation in the Far East ; yet it is curious 
they don’t recognise that our occupation of Wei- 
hai-Wei was effected in concert with Japan, our 
loan was effected in concert with Germany, our 
railway scheme was financed in concert with 
Belgium, the mineral wealth of Hunan is being 
exploited in concert with Italy, and our policy 
of the ‘ open door ’ is admittedly in harmony with 
that of America. An attempt, therefore, to upset 
our policy as a whole involves Japan, Germany, 
Italy, and America. Such is isolation I ’ 

‘Ah, my dear Crawford,’ laughed my friend 
flicking off his cigarette-ash, ‘the rivalry between 
your country and mine is not ended. In, India, 
for examj)le, you trust for defence to a native 
army of Indian soldiers with a stiffening of 
British troops, while we hold our Asiatic posses- 
sions in strength. Our ideal is that of a subject 
population, blindly subser\uent to the military and 
civil authority exercised by Russians in the name 
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of our Czar ; while the dream of you Eiiglisli is 
to create loyal, self-governed, and sclf-defeudiiig 
citizens. The latter seems, of course, the nohler 
ideal ; but where an Oriental race is concerned 
the former is the wiser, you may depend upon 
it.' 

‘Ah !' I said, ‘our methods are different.' 

He shrugged his slioulders significantly. 

‘At your Downing Street your Ministry know 
well enough our intention is to develop Siberia 
and not to attack India. Tlie English are not 
blind ; neither are they fools,’ he said. ‘But 
I tell you, Crawford, my dear fellow, that a 
reaction has set in ; and, according to report 
which reaches us from London, people are 
beginning to talk of the senselessness of those 
views which aim at concluding an alliance with 
Germany, England’s chief competitor for the 
trade of the wmrld and in colonial expansion ; 
while at the same time there is a section of your 
statesmen who openly evince a preference for a 
rapproc/iemeui with Eussia.' 

‘ With Russia V I exclaimed. 

Again the dark-faced Secretary of Legation 
shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

‘It would have been wnseiv he said, ‘if your 
Government had approached oxirs a couple of 
years ago ; for it would have placed England on 
a far safer basis than she is at present. At this 
very moment England is on the very edge of a 
volcano.’ 

I started. Such ominous words plainly showed 
that my friend held knowledge of some catas- 
trophe imminent 

I, however, affected disregard for his prognosti- 
cations, and only smiled, answering: 

‘It is always so, now that you have your alli- 
ance with France.' 

‘All! 'he said, ‘you English are an unfortunate 
nation.' 

These words of his increased my fear that the 
blow so long dreaded at Downing Street had 
fallen. The unusual activity in Paris, of which 
we had received word, and these declarations by 
Paul Yermoloff, went to show that something 
had occurred to cause undue excitement in the 
French and Russian Legations, and that the storm 
long brewing over Europe was on the very point 
of bursting. 

For some time longer we chatted ; and, while 
I betrayed no sign of anxietj’- at his words, my 
friend sought to impress upon me the benefit to 
be derived from an Anglo-Eussian alliance. Then 
at last I left, and took a cah back to the Embassy, 
having learned one or two things which could not 
fail to be disconcerting at Downing Street. 

Whatever may be said about the diplomatic 
methods by which the Russian Government ac- 
complish its purpose, it is inipossible not to 
admire, perchance even to envy% its continuity 
of policy, and the unswerving determination with 
wdiich it is carried out. It is the same in every 


capital. From time to time some check occurs ; 
but as soon as it is removed or surmounted the 
work is renewed witli as much vigour as if it 
liad never come to a halt. The strong 'j^ohit in 
Russian statecraft is, that it knows how to wait 
as well as when to strike. 

When an hour later I related to Sir John 
Drummond my conversalion with Yermoloff lie 
stroked his short gray beard thoughtfully, and 
after a moment's pause said: 

‘Let me have the cipher-book. We must ■wire 
to Downing Street. Spies have again been at 
•work somewhere. Our diplomacy of late seems 
always to be undermined or rendered abortive by 
secret agents.' 

I took from the great safe in the corner of the 
room the flat volume containing the ciphers. 
Only a few weeks ago they had been changed 
because there was suspicion that knowledge of the 
ciphers had leaked out somewhere. Then, when 
Sir John had finished writing the telegram, I sat 
down, and with the aid of the book reduced it 
to an amazing and puzzling array of numerals. 

The telegraphic despatch was a long explanatory 
one, and I myself at once went forth to the 
chief j)osfc-office to send it off, while Sir John 
ordered the carriage and drove to the Royal 
Palace to acquaint the King with the latest 
development of affairs consequent upoon the 
mysterious theft. 

The loss of the correspondence had placed Sir 
John, clever and distinguished diplomatist as 
he 'W as, in a very imenviable position ; for not 
only was England's honour at stake, but the 
honour of a friendly sovereign and the goodwill 
of a kingdom which, although sniall in extent, is 
of considerable importance in the political sitna- 
tion. Sir John Drummond, whose experience 
extended over thirty years in nearly every capital 
in Europe, had admitted himself bafllefi. Of all 
Her Majesty’s Ministers at the foreign courts he 
■was one of the cleverest and shrewulest, able to 
conduct the most delicate piece of diplomacy ; 
and, aided by his affable and popular wife, had 
been the means more than once of securing to 
his countiy concessions of the utmost worth. 
Indeed, the Queen had few more valued 
servants in her corps of ambassadors than Sir 
John Drummond ; and the Marquess of Maccles- 
field had often openly exj)ressed his entire con- 
fidence in what he was fond of playfully calling 
‘ Drummond's sagacity.’ Therefore, it \vas the 
more serious that, just at this crisis, such a 
mysterious and marvellous theft should have been 
committed, for undoubtedly the Belgian King re-, 
garded him as personally responsible for the safe 
keeping of those compromising letters. 

The ways of French diplomacy were, how’'ever, a 
perfect labyrinth of intrigue and mystery. In the 
pay of France are all sorts and conditions of men 
and women, wdio will hesitate at nothing in order 
to get at the secrets of those in opposition to them. 
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OF EOTAL BLOOD. 

A STORY OF THE SECRET SERVICE. 


CHAPTER XVI.— -SEGBET SERVICE. 


y dear fellow/ exclaimed Yermoloff 
between the whilTs of iiis eternal 
cigarette, as I was sitting in his 
room at the Russian Legation 
next morning, ‘the whole thing 
is considered an absurdity at St 


Petersburg, An Anglo- German alliance is quite 
out of the question. Your Foreign Secretary is 
merely developing ideas of the principle formerly 
laid down by the Marquess of Macclesfield if 
he asks England to form an alliance with 
Germany for the purpose of making war upon 
Russia.’ . 

‘England will never declare war,’ I answered. 

My companion’s merry face relaxed into a 
dubious smile. I had liad some unimportant 
business to transact with him that morning re- 
garding a British subject who Ijad been arrested 
in Liege upon demand from the police iii Moscow, 
where he was wanted for fraud ; and I had made 
this visit an Dpj)ortunity of learning the latest 
opinion upon the situation, and endeavouring to 
ascertain whether anything was known of the 
theft of the King’s letters. 

‘We are well aware,’ he said, ‘that your 
has lately made advances to 
Genmmy, and that tliese overtures were not 
brought to a successful conclusion because no 
agreeineiifc could be arrived at as to certain terms. 
The policy of England is not only liable to 
: change ; it is also hazy, obscure, and never to be 
relied upon. This is the chief reason that Eng- 
land is driven from one quarter to another in 
her continual search for allies ; no single English 
Government can suecessfiilly ofier itself as an 
ally so long as the other European Powers prefer 
the victories of peace to those of war.’ 

‘We have but little fear in tluit direction,’ I 
answered, taking a fresh cigarette from his box 
and lighting it. He imported liis own direct 
from Moscow, so they were always excellent, 

‘But there is danger in this strange policy of 
/ ■ yours,’ he said. ‘Only at the last moment, when 
of powder is in the air, does your 
Marquess come to a decision as to 
V. which party in the strife it will be to England’s 
advantage to form an alliance with. The 
latest , of your diplomatic evolutions, my dear 
Crawford, has, I assure yon, created much amuse- 

■ ' merit in St Petersburg.’ 

‘Why?’ I asked. This survey of our policy 
from the opposite point of view w’as interesting. 

■ ‘The traditional Eussophobia %vliich seems to 
have infected you English has spread to a re- 

- markable extent/ he answered, blowing' some 
• Hags of smoke from his mouth. ‘But even the 


London Times^ which only lately cast forth 
another of its thunderbolts at the Government 
at St Petersburg, has recognised that an Anglo- 
German alliance ■would cost England far more 
than the advantages are worth— more than the 
Triple Alliance can assure to English statecraft.’ 

‘You mean that in order to conclude an 
alliance with Berlin, England must satisfy some 
heavy demands?’ I observed. 

‘Exactly. Germany will never accept England 
as an ally on any other condition than conscrip- 
tion,’ he answered. ‘ That, of course, your 
country is unable to grant.’ 

This was a fact which I particularly desired to 
know, I had purposely led the conversation up 
to this point, in order to ascertain whether 
Germany’s secret re^dy to England, given only 
the day previous, was known in the otlier Lega- 
tions. It was, and it showed that the secret 
service had been so actively at work at Berlin 
that the result of the Anglo-German negotiations 
was known in every capital in Europe. Only at 
midnight had a cipher telegram been received 
by Sir John from Downing Street, giving the 


negative result of the suggested alliance with 


Germany ; yet, actually within an hour or two, 
other Powers "were fully aware of all that had 
occurrecl, though it was extremely desirous they 
should be kept in ignorance. Truly, the secret 
service of several of the Po'wers is marvellously 
organised and absolutely complete. 

‘ England can perfectly well aiFord to do with- 
out Germany,’ I said quite unconcernedly, for 
our chat was an informal and friendly one. 
‘The foreign press — and the diplomatic circle for 
the matter of that — are fond of talking of Eng- 
land’s isolation in the Far East ; yet it is curious 
they don’t recognise that our occupation of Wei- 
hai-Wei was effected in concert -with Japan, our 
loan ■was effected in concert with Germany, our 
railway scheme was financed in concert with 
Belgium, the mineral wealth of Hunan is being 
exploited in concert with Italy, and our policy 
of the ‘ open door ’ is admittedly in harmony with 
that of America. An attempt, therefore, to upset 
our policy as a whole involves Japan, Germany, 
Italy, and America. Such is isolation ! ’ 

‘Ah, my dear Crawford/ laughed my friend 
flicking off his cigarette-ash, ‘the rivalry between 
your country and mine is not ended. In India, 
for example, you trust for defence to a native 
army of Indian soldiers with a stiffening of 
British troops, while we hold our Asiatic posses- 
sions in strength. Our ideal is that of a subject 
population, blindly subservient to the military and 
civil authority exercised by Russians in the name 
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of our Czar; while the dream of you English is 
to create loyal, self-governed, and self-clefending 
citizens. The latter seems, of course, the nobler 
ideal ; but where an Oriental race is concerned 
the former is the wiser, you may depend upon 
it.^ 

^Ahl’ I said, ^ our methods are different.^ 

Pie shrugged his shoulders significantly. 

‘At your Downing Street your Ministry know 
well enough our intention is to develop Siberia 
and not to attack India. The English are not 
bliinl ; neither are they fools,’ he said. ‘But 
I tell ymi, Crawford, my dear fellow, that a 
reaction has set in ; and, according to report 
which reaches ns from London, people are 
beginning to talk of the senselessness of those 
views which aim at concluding an alliance with 
Germany, England’s chief competitor for the 
trade of the world and in colonial expansion ; 
while at the same time tliere is a section of your 
statesmen who openly evince a preference for a 
rapprochement with Russia.’ 

‘With Russia'?’ I exclaimed. 

Again the dark- faced Secretary of Legation 
shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

‘It would have been wiser,’ be said, ‘if your 
Government had approached ours a couple of 
years ago ; for it would have placed England on 
a far safer basis than she is at present. At this 
very moment England is on the very edge of a 
volcano.’ 

I started. Such ominous w^ords plainly showed 
that my friend held knowledge of some catas- 
trophe imminent. 

J, however, aifected disregard for his prognosti- 
cations, and only smiled, answering : 

‘It is always so, now that you have your alli- 
ance with France.’ 

‘Ah I ’he said, ‘you English are an unfortunate 
nation.’ 

These words of his increased my fear that the 
blow so long dreaded at Downing Street had 
fallen. The unusual activity in Paris, of which 
we had received word, and these declarations by 
Paul Yermolofl, went to show that something 
had occurred to cause undue excitement in the 
French and Russian Legations, and that the storm 
long brewing over Europe was on the very point 
of bursting. 

For some time longer we chatted ; and, while 
I betrayed no sign of anxiety at his words, my 
friend sought to impress upon me the benefit to 
be derived from an Anglo-Russian alliance. Then 
at last I left, and took a cab back to the Embassy, 
; having learned one or two things which could not 

I fail to be disconcerting at Downing Street. 

I Whatever may be said about the diplomatic 

I methods by which the Russian Government ac- 

I: complisli its purpose, it is impossible not to 

I admire, perchance even to envy, its continuity 

'I of policy, and the unswerving determination with 

which it is carried out. It is the same in every 


capital. From time to time some check occurs ; 
but as soon as it is removed or surmounted the 
work is renewed with as much vigour as if it 
had never come to a halt. The strong point in 
Russian statecraft is, that it knows how to wait 
as well as when to strike. 

When an hour later I related to Sir John 
Drummond my conversation with Yermoloif lie 
stroked his short gray beard thoughtfully, and 
after a moment’s pause said ; 

‘Let me have the cipher-book. We must wire 
to Downing Street. Spies have again been at 
work somewhere. Onr diplomacy of late seems 
always to be undermined or rendered abortive by 
secret agents.’ 

I took from tlie great safe in tbe corner of the 
room the flat volume containing the ciphers. 

Only a few weeks ago they had been changed 
because there was suspicion that knowledge of tbe 
cipliers had leaked out somewhere. Then, when 
Sir John had finished writing tlie telegram, I sat 
down, and with the aid of the book reduced it 
to an amazing and puzzling array of numerals. 

The telegraphic despatch was a long expdanatory 
one, and I myself at once •went forth to the 
chief post-office to send it off, while Sir John v 
ordered the carriage and drove to the Boyul 
Palace to acquaint the King with the latest 
development of affairs consequent upon the 
mysterious theft. 

The loss of the correspondence had placed Sir 
John, clever and distinguished diplomatist as 
he was!, in a very tiiienviahle position ; for not 
only was England’s honour at stake, but the 
honour of a friendly sovereign and the goodwill 
of a kingdom which, although small in extent, is 
of considerable importance in the political situa- 
tion. Six’ John Drummond, whose experience 
extended over thirty years in nearly every capital 
in Europe, had admitted himself baffled. Of all 
Her Majesty’s Ministers at the foreign courts he 
was one of the cleverest and shrewdest, able to 
conduct the most delicate- piece of diplomacy; 
and, aided by his affable and popular wdfe, had 
been the means more than once of securing to 
his countiy concessions of the utmost worth. 
Indeed, the Queen had few more valued 
servants in her corps of ambassadors than Sir 
John Drummond ; and the Marquess of Maccles- 
field had often openly expressed his entii'e con- 
fidence in what he was fond of playfully calling 
‘Drummond’s sagacity.’ Therefore, it was the 
more serious that, just at this crisis, such a ' 

mysterious and marvellous theft should have been ’ . ' 

committed, for undoubtedly the Belgian King re- ' 
garded him as personally responsible for the safe '' 
keeping of those compromising letters. >’ 

The ways of French diplomacy were, however, a 
perfect labyrinth of intrigue and mystery. In the 
pay of France are all sorts and conditions of men 
and women, who will hesitate at nothing in order 
to get at the secrets of those in opposition to them. > ^ ■ 
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Truly, the life of a British Ambassador is the 
reverse of trail q_uil, suxTounded as he is by this 
veritable army of secret agents intent upon com- 
bating British dijiloinacy and rendering it abortive, 
ever striving and struggling to serve their masters 
by pry ing into every secret in the Embassy archives. 

On my return to the Rue de Spa some half- 
hour later, Salmon, the English concierge, in his 
funny blue cutaway-coat and peaked cap— the 
man so well known in the diplomatic circle in 
Brussels— told me that a telephonic message had 
just arrived from the Palace, stating that Sir 
John wished me to proceed there. Therefore I 
re-entered the cab, and in fifteen minutes or so I 
was shown through those long, handsome corridors 
of white and gold, my eyes ever on the alert to 
catch a glimpse of Melanie; and at length was 
ushered into the salon where my chief was closeted 
with the King. 

The room was by no means of large dimensions, 
and yet it presented a serious and imposing ap- 
pearance. The gray-green panels, the dark-brown 
embossed leather on the walls, the dark-green 
curtains of the windows, and the paintings by 
Dutch artists, several of them in black frames, 
all combined to breathe a spirit of earnestness. 
One felt that every article in that room had its 
own history. For example, there stood an enor- 
mous globe before the window on the left, and 
close by it a. tali desk at wliich His Majesty stood 
to work ; near the window on the right was the 
work-table of the King, covered with many per- 
soxiai souvenirs, including a signed portrait of 
Her Majesty Queen Yictoria in a frame set with 
brilliauts. A glance through the window showed 
the handsome square and well-kept Park beyoxid ; 
while straight in front hung the famous picture 
of the Gi’eat Elector at tlie battle of Pehrbcllin, 
his eagle eyes seeming to sparkle with his favourite 
motto, fortitudo meaJ A couple of well- 

filled bookcases, the number of maps and plans 
upon the walls, and the littered state of the 
work-table were ample evidence that to be a 
reigning monarch was no sinecure. 

I had bow’-ed on entering, and the King, with 
that courtesy which has always distinguished him, 
rose from his chair, a tall, full-bearded, imposing 
figure in gray frockcoat, and returned my bow, 

^His Majesty wished to see you, Crawford/ 
explained Sir John, turning to me; and as he 
uttered the words I saw by the expression upon 
hie countenance that the discussion had been an 
• extremely grave one. 

^Yes/ said the kindly- faced, elderly, plainly- 
dressed man, sinking back into his chair and 
' giving me; permission to be seated, ‘Sir John has 
told me of your conversation at the Russian Lega- 
tion to-day ; and, m I underjjtand that you are 
engaged in the secret service of the British 
Foreign Office, anything that I may say to you 
wiB, of coiu'se, remain secret/ He spoke English 
perfectly, if with just a slight accent. 


‘Your Majesty has my pledge of secrecy,’ I 
answered. 

‘The theft of those letters must, of course, have 
a most serious elieet upon your diplomacy ; and 
not only must it aJect me personally, but it may 
result in hostilities against England/ observed flig. 
Majesty, his dark eyes fixed upoix me. ‘I happen 
to know something of the feeling in Paris ; and 
undoubtedly it is the universal opinion that this 
is the opportunity for a declaration of wax\ The 
differences between England and France regarding 
Egypt and the Niger Question have served tO' 
imperil the European situation. Well, I am, as 
you probably know, a staunch supporter of my 
friend Sir John Drummond, and of the British 
policy. To the Powers my kingdom is supposed 
to be neutral ; but in event of war British troops 
would no doubt find a safe landing in Antwerp, 
and be accorded every facility for reaching the- 
Rhine.’ 

‘I tliank your Majesty for such an expression 
of friendship towards England, especially in these 
circuiustanceB/ observed Bir John cordially. 

‘My friendship for England is due to the fact 
that the Marquess of Macclesfield is always just,, 
fair, and upright ; and, further, that the p(3licy of 
England is to protect the weak against the strong,’ 
answered the King, leaning back in liis chair. 

‘ This loss, of course, occasions me the greatest 
anxiety, yet I cannot lay any blame upon 
either the British Government or upon yourself. 
From what you explained the other day, the 
utmost care was taken of the file, and it was carried 
by special messenger with other secret despatches. 
Nevertheless, we have to look events resolutely in 
the face. The papers have been stolen by some 
person unknown ; their contents are evidently 
knowui to every French Minister in Europe, and 
war is at this moment imminent’ 

‘Do you supjiose that to be so?’ inquired Sir 
John quickly. 

‘I cannot see how w^e can convince ourselves of 
any other result,’ His IMajesty replied, his brow 
furrowed in thought. France has everything to 
gain by tliiis taking England by surprise.’ Then, 
turning to me, the King said, ‘I should like to 
hear from your own lips the words used by the 
Russian Secretary of Legation. He is your friend 
— is he not ? ’ 

‘Yes, your Majesty. Yto are personal friends. 
I have known him at other Embassies for a 
number of years;’ and, proceeding, I gave a de- 
tailed account of the conversation, almost as I 
have here wTitten it. "With his,, eyes fixed tix^on 
me, the King listened with marked attention. 

‘And this Yermoloff is rather a smart maix 
— ^is he not ? ’ His Majesty exclaimed. 

‘ He is a rather good fellow,’ I answered. ‘ He 
was stationed at Rome a year ago, and it is said 
to have been in a great measure due to his astute- 
ness that Russia gained the concession she did 
over the recent affair in Abyssinia.’ 
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< All ! I remember,’ lie said. ‘ That was a piece ^ Of course/ the King said. ^ If the robbery 
of very clever diplomacy. Has he ever visited were eommitted for the purposes of gain-— and 
you at the Embassy 1’ he inquired. we must suppose that it was— then I myself 

* Kever. He comes to my rooms to smoke some- would have been pi'epared to pay almost any 

times, and now and then I go to the Eussian sum to recover the documents. It is most fatal 

Legation.* at this juncture that they should have beeu 

‘Ah I I quite understand,’ he smiled. ‘And secured by our enemies— absolutely the worst 

you make good use of your time when you are catastrophe that could have haptiened to England 

there— eh? Where are your rooms situated?’ or to Belgium.’ 

Mu the Place Louise,’ I answered. ‘ Uufortuuately that is only too true/ said the 

‘You have never had occasion to take the Ambassador, sitting pensive and puxzled. 

hie of correspondence now missing home with ‘There is still another matter, jSi’sieur Craw- 
yoii, I suppose ? ’ ford/ continued the King, rising and opening a 

‘Never,’ I answered. ‘The documents had drawer in his work-table, and then returning in 

never left the safe at the Legation, of which a moment with sometliiiig in his hand, ‘ You 

Sir John alwa}^s holds the master-key, until are a iiieinber of the secret service ; therefore, 

they were placed in the despatch-box, sealed, perhaps, you might assist me in a vSiiialL matter, 

and taken to London,’ Do you happen to know the original of this 

‘Extraordinary 1’ His Majesty ejaculated. ‘The photograph?’ 

thieves evideutly outwitted you in a manner that He handed me a rather soiled and faded carte- 
ls truly amazing.’ de-visite. 

‘We are very seriously handicapx^ed/ observed Sir One glance at it was sufficient for identification. 

John, ‘ by not being able to discover into whose Breathless, rigid, dumfoiuided, I sat Avitli it in 

hands the correspondence has actually fallen.’ my hand. 


TH.B.OORNISII GOO.K. 

By H. D. Lowry. 

passion of the Cornish for using temperature considerably higher than that which 
the most unlikely materials in the is theoretically right. In this way a goodly , 
niaiiufacture of: pies is well ex- quantity of curd gets coagulated; and when at 

in, a saying still current last the pans are set in the dairy to cool, and a 

ill the west. The devil, they say, : thick golden crust forms upon the top, it consists 
has always been afraid to venture of a mixture of curd and cream. This makes the 

across the Tamar, lest he should appear to the final pr<3duet more nutritious, and Its only draw- 

natives merely as a something which had not back is when the ‘cream’ is made into butter, 

hitherto beeu used for this particular purpose, It is poined unthinued , into a big shallow tub, 

and meet at once with an ignominious fate. and there worked round and round by the hand. 

Certainly the |>ies of Cornwall are— oi‘, u’^dher, It forms into a stodgy mass quite suddenly — it 

%vere — compounded strangely enough to jimtify is never granulated— and all the washing in the 

some saying of the kind. w'orld will not suffice to free it thoroughly 

To begin at the beginning, we must describe from curd. Cornish pieople like a deal of salt in 

the making of clotted ■ cream, for this enters their butter, for we usually like the thing to 

largely into the composition of the x>ies, and gives which we have been accustomed in the days of 

them not a little of their individuality. The fresh our youth, and the. old-fashioned farmer had to 

milk is poured into tin pans,, 'which are usually use large quantities of this antiseptic, or the 

about ten inches in depth. At the top they may curd must liave made his butter sour almost 

be about twenty inches in width, but this grows immediately. 

less and less towards the bottom, The pans are Clotted cream may be eaten wdth all sorts of . : 

then placed on the slab of the stove and slowly fruit-tarts and preserves. It is best, however, 

heated. There is^of course, a pro])er temperature thickly spread on home-made bread, and then - , 

for the carrying out of this operation; hut the covered with a big serpentine design in treacle. ' .•'* .■ 
Cornish farmer does not dream, of a thermometer This is ‘thunder and lightning.’ The pleasantest^ 
as being among the utensils needed in a dairy, cream, and that wdiich makes the most delicious 

and the temperature reached by the milk during butter, is that which has a slight flavour of peat ' . ^ 

this operation is altogether a matter of guess- This flavour must have been universal in the old . , ' ; 
work — which is to say, of chance. Nor is one days of the big open hearth, when each of the , Y, - 
quite certain that Cornish cream is any the worse tins stood to be scalded on a little brazier wdierein \ ' 

for this. It is probably scalded invariably at a a fire of turf and furze burned brightly. By the , . 
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bye, ifc may as well be settled once and for all 
that the art of making clotted cream is entirely 
Cornish so far as this country is concerned. It is 
quite possible that the Pho3nicians may have 
taught it to those from whom they bought tin 
when they came over to St Michael’s Mount in 
the days before Christ. But, at any rate, it was 
from their neighbours across the Tamar that the 
men of Devon first learned to make what many 
now ignorantly entitle ‘ Devonshire ’ cream. Upon 
this point the opinion of all good Cornish folk is 
unanimous, and they would think ill of any one 
who should endeavour to persuade them to the 
contrary. 

To come to the pies and pasties, it must be 
remembered that they are the invention of people 
who knew nothing at all of the uses of the oven. 
The implements they had were all connected with 
the open hearth, and their fuel was peat and 
gorse. There was the tripod or ‘brandice the 
crock with its three legs ; the ‘ baking-iron,^ a fiat 
slab of iron usually fitted with a handle; and 
the ‘baker,’ which covered the baking-iron. This 
‘ baker,’ by the bye, was used for another purpose 
than that of cooking. Let us suppose that some 
small theft had been committed about the 
farm, and tliat it was desired to discover the 
guilty person, so that no man might need to sus- 
pect his neighbour unjustly. The farmer would 
go out and capture his smallest cockerel — a 
bantam for choice— and place it under the ‘ baker’ 
on the table. Then the whole household would 
be assembled in the great gloomy kitchen, and in 
the order of age each would go forth and lay a 
hand on the ‘ baker,’ saying solemnly, ‘ In the 
name of tlie Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, speak P At the touch of the guilty 
hand the imprisoned bird would crow loudly, and 
the guilty person stood revealed. 

The usual manner of using the baking-iron and 
‘ baker ’ was as follows : The fire was got into a 
proper condition, and then the baking-iron was 
laid upon the hearth. When it had reached the 
proper temperature it was carefully cleaned, and 
the pie that was to be baked was placed upon it. 
The fire \vas then raked round, and it rested 
with the cook to settle in her own mind, as by 
a sort of clairvoyance, at what moment the 
operation had been completed. In these days a 
good deal of wrong-doing may be wrought by the 
■ cook who does not know how to manage her 
oven', or neglects to w^atch it; but imagine what 
opportunities of disaster surrounded the woman 
who. had to make use of ‘ baker ’ and baking-iron ! 

Before coming to the pies one may as well 
deal with the. pasties. It may be alleged by the 
supercilious that these are merely turnovers such 
as any competent cook can turn out; but the 
fact remains that only a Cornish cook ever made 
^ pasties that Cornish people would be content to 
eat. The pasty in its most delicious form con- 
tains beef cut small, with sliced onions and 


potatoes ; it is cooked to a delicate brownness, and 
is so delicious when it comes straight from the 
oven that one marvels not a little that any one 
had ever the patience to w^ait and find out that 
it is even more delightful when it has had time 
to get cold. If ever you are in the west and 
are going a long and lonely walk along the cliffs, 
or are adventuring upon the sea, you will do the 
wisest thing possible if you entreat your hostess 
to make you a goodly store of pasties after this 
fashion. They are of such a shape that they go 
easily into pocket or knapsack, and they create 
an appetite more surely than any tonic ever 
invented by the doctox’s. 

A story is told at the expense of Cornish 
cooks which may be worth repeating. A miner 
had gone to work for the first time, taking for 
sustenance a pasty made by bis young wife, who 
was very eager to please. He had no sooner 
returned home than she asked him how he had 
enjoyed his food. ‘Never had no such pasty in 
my life,’ he replied indignantly. ‘ In fact, 1 
sliouldn’ call it a pasty myself. I dropped en, 
and ’t was broke in pieces. Dedn’ drop but three 
fathom, and ’twas broke in pieces. Why, when I 
was living with mother I used to have pasties 
you could drop five fathom, or ten, and they ’d 
be as good after as they was before. They \cas 
pasties !’ 

Tlie Cornish miner’s wife has so little money 
at her disposal that she can rarely afford to make 
such a pasty as is described above. Usually she 
has to content lierseU' with a bit of fat pork 
with potatoes or turnips — and in Cornwall tlie 
swede was until lately the only kind of turnip 
of which the majority had any knowledge. It 
is not to be wondered at that even the strongest 
appetites fail before this after a little while. 
Then the good wife goes to the grocer’s and 
spends twopence on . a pound of the cheapest 
dates. These make a pasty which is attractive 
a.s a change, and should be hardly less nutritious 
than the fat pork and turnips. Another change 
is the hoggan, a cake of dough studded with ‘ figs,’ 
or raisins. 

Almost anything may be made into pasties. 
They are delicious when filled wdth fresh fruit, 
and there are moments when a pasty wherein 
an egg has been deftly enwrapped is not to be 
despised. There is perhaps only one substance 
which has never been used in the manufacture 
of a genuine article of the kind, and that is 
minced meat. One does xxot know why, but it 
never has been used. By some ^ curious freak of 
chance it is a substance upon which the cook 
who is not Cornish blunders almost inevitably 
when she sets forth to demonstrate that anybody 
who has the least culinary knowledge can make 
a pasty. 

To come to the pies, it is only the Cornish who 
know how to make a really satisfactory beef- 
steak pie. The one thing they seem to do wliich 
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is not usual elsewhere is, that they cut the steak, 
not into lumps, but into thin slices. Each of 
these they roll round a small piece of the fat, 
and the reader who has no experimental knowledge 
of the result must be content witli the assurance 
that nothing like it has been attained beyond 
the limits of the Duchy. 

There is no knowledge remaining of the materials 
used in the making of what used to be known 
as ^sfcannhn’ pie.’ It was made, however, very 
much in the likeness of the Melton Mowbray 
pie ; it was placed on the biikingdron and covered 
with the MjakeiV Then the cook went out to the 
place where the fuel was stored, and, shifting the 
furze-fagots, secured a goodly store of the ^bruss’ 
— the small fragments and dust which lay below. 
With this she covered the * baker,’ and so secured 
wliat was teclniically known as a ‘ soaking fire.’ The 
pic was left to undergo this ordeal until the cook 
judged that the time was come to remove the ‘ baker.’ 
Then the top crust was pierced with a small hole, 
and through this a quantity of thiiiuish cream was 
poured. The pie was ready to be served, and 
one can imagine it was sufficiently delicious. 

Sweet giblet-pie was a sort of mince-pie, with 
which were incorporated the giblets of a goose, 
boiled and chopped fine. Muggety-pie was made 
of certain portions of the entrails of a sheep, 
flavoured witli parsley and enriched with much 


cream. Another pie which we remember seems 
to have consisted mainly of leeks. 'When it was 
taken from the oven the crust was lifted and 
cream added liberally. There was a pie which 
consisted of hardly less parsley than veal, and this 
also was enriched with cream. There was squab- 
pie, an exceedingly ^veil-savoured dish, made of 
fat mutton and apples in alternate layers. As if 
this Avere not enough, the genius of the cook 
added onions and raisins. 

After this there is nothing remarkable in 
mackerel-pie, wherein the fish lies in milk and is 
baked under the crust. Star-gazing pie was a little 
more interesting. The principal ingredient is 
another fish, the pilchard. The heads of the fish 
adorned the upper crust, and, gazing pathetically 
towards the sky, gave the pie its name. 

Conger was also used in pies, and, indeed, the list 
might be continued ‘ indefinitely. Probably the 
fact to be gathered is that the people of Cornwall 
have always been poor, and that Cornish cooks 
have been compelled to find uses for everything 
that could possibly be considered edible. Probably 
the use of saffron in cake is in itself a confession 
of poverty, for the simplest cake looks rich in 
^goodness’ when it has been coloured by this 
means. And, as to the pies, is it not evident that 
there may be a good deal of truth in the proverb 
quoted at the beginning of this article? 


THE WIT OF LAUOIILAN MAGHSTTYEE. 

By Mayne Lindsay.' ■ . 


IN TWO PARTS. — PART I, 


WO men .studied each other in the 
Hamirbagh collector’s office. They 
scit face to face, collarless and per- 
spiring, while the punkali squeaked 
above their heads and the glare of 
a May sun filtered tliroiigh the 
Venetians. The thermometer on the file-strewn 
table stood at ninety-eight. The room smelt of 
matting ; it w^as clo.se, oven-like, and gloomy, lit 
only by the fingers of daylight through the 
shutter.s and a small window high in the wall, 
over which a ragged reed-curtain dangled from a 
nail. 

‘So you’re the Collector Sahib !’ wa.g Maciiityre’s 
mental comment as his eyes ran over the figure 
that lolled, knees crossed, before him. ‘You look 
straight. I wonder what you’re like to work 
under?’ 

‘And you’re the Police-wallah 1’ criticised the 
mind of Faulkner. ‘You’re the “keen” man I 
applied for in the room of poor, slow, amiable 
Joscelyn, to settle Ilira Singh, You are an un- 
commonly good-looking specimen. And, dear 
me 1 there ’s plenty of you. Six feet two in your 
stockings, for a guess.’ Then he said aloud, ‘I’m 


glad you’ve come. Ilamirbagli is a poor station 
from the social point of view; just we two and 
my joint-magistrate, Instill, and tlie doctor— no 
ladies. But there is plenty of work, and Hira 
Singh.’ 

‘Yes? . . . I’m glad there are no ladies; 
they’re not in my line. ... I should like to 
know all you can tell me about Hira Singh,’ 

‘Hot your line V puzzled Faulkner in his mind, 

‘ H’ni ! I should say you were very much in 
iJmr line, my young friend ; these dark-eyed, 
long-legged fellows turn all the 'women’s head.?.’ 
Aloud ; ‘ I wish I could tell you something that 
might help you to lay hands upon him. But all 
I can .say is that Hira Singh is the Prince of 
Darkness. Worried old Joscelyn into his grave 
(the doctor said typhoid, but that’s my diagnosis) ; 
wore me a stone lighter in three months ; turned . 
Instill, who i.s the proji of an Evangelical arch- 
deacon, into a rank blasphemer. There!’ 

I^Iacintyre smiled gravely at the whimsicality, 
and at the petulant tone in which the collector 
delivered it. He concluded liis appraisement with 
the reflection that if Faulkner were as looks and 
manner proclaimed him, he should like the man 
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— was, for a cautious Scot, axi eiiormousl}^ 
favourable estimate, 

‘Hira Siiigli seems to be a superior being to 
the ordinary village - budmasli - turned - burglar 
dacoitj’ he said. 

^Oh yes; his methods are quite lA^estern. You 
heard of Ms great cmfp— the robbery of the 
Bilsi NawaEs jewels 1’ 

‘The bare outline. No particulars^ 

‘Well, they are worth hearing; if only to give 
you an instance of the man’s extraordinary smart- 
ness. 

‘ Some months ago, just after Hira had looted 
the properties of some zemindars in the neighbour- 
ing districts— oh, but Trevor and Grigsoii were 
savage l^our fat friend at Bilsi became seriously 
alarmed for his own belongings. He had no wish 
to be rushed at night by a band of desperadoes, 
his women's quarters ransacked, and his portly 
person drubbed till he discovered the uttermost 
pice. That had happened to the other old gentle- 
men, you know. So he came to the office here, 
and asked me if Government wmuld let him lodge 
his valuables for safe keeping in the treasury until 
Hira Singh was caught, or killed. I saw no 
objection ; and after a confidential interview, all 
in the strictest |>rivacy wdtli closed doors, as you 
and I sit now, it was settled that the things 
should be concealed inside a jmnpan (litter) and 
convoyed over the fifteen miles hence from Bilsi 
as if they were the most precious human jewel in 
Ids zexiana. The Nawab Sahib 'was to put them 
into the jam'pan with his own hands, and to 
despatch the train wdtliout letting any one in it 
know that only a bogus lady lurked behind the 
curtains. That, lie swore, was faithfully done ; 
and I have trust in his cupidity. And yet, wluit 
happened 1 Hira Bingh and liis men fell iq^on 
the cavalcade four miles from the city, shot 
and knifed the two resisting sowars, and made of! 
into the riverside jungle with the contents of the 
litter. If I had posted a public notice of our 
arrangement on the Jcacheri (courthouse) door they 
could not have known more about it. And now, 
I ask you, what is one to do with a ruffian like 
thatr 

MacIntyre’s brows were knitted, and he did not 
answer. 

‘The man is abnormally quick and acute; that 
we know from the rapidity -with which he slips 
from district to district, and the pertinacity which 
he al-ways employs in fixing upon a profitable 
victim. ‘ He is brave, too. You remember how he 
dashed out when Currie had ringed him in the 
, deserted indigo- factory that was his den for so 
long? ..Tore through a cordon of policemen like 
a whirlwind— right and left shots— Cume winged 
, by the first one — on to the inspector’s horse— the 
impudence of the rascal — and so dear away. 
But it’e not that which has saved him for two 
years. .We have brave men, and smart men too, 
' Ho, it ’s his information ; and there is something 


most unholy about its accuracy. Of all the plans 
wdiich Joscelyn and I made in strict confidence— 
here, sir, in my private office, there was not one 
for rvhich he was ever unprepared ; and no matter 
to wliat part of the district we arranged to go,, 
Hira Singh had decamped to another quarter. He 
is always forewarned, and nieanwliile three districts 
are the laughing-stuck of the Provinces. I’m not. 
thin-skinned like Trevor and Grigson — I’m not 
so young as they are; but, by George 1 it’s fifteen 
months since I showed my face at headquarters.’ 

He rose to end the interview'. MacIntyre stood 
up too. He opened the door and threw back the 
shutters, and a rush of choking heat sw^ept into 
his face. 

‘Wlie-ew! It’s hot,’ he said. Then, his browns 
still knitted over the first subject : ‘ The source 
of information I That is what must be traced. 
I don’t like -wild-goose chases. There is a leakage 
somewhere.’ 

‘Wol], find it,’ said Eaulkner laconically. He 
had relapsed into his chair, and his pen -was 
already busy wdtli notes and signatures. ‘The 
•wit of Police-w’allah Saliib Maciiityre against the 
principalities of evil 1 Good-morning.’ 

Maciiityre W’alked across the courthouse com- 
pound to where his horse wniited in the shade of 
.a tree., .. 

The Ilamirbugh district offices were badly situ- 
ated, now that the population had expanded under 
imperial rule. The time had been wdien the 
block formed by the courts, the collector’s office, 
and the guard-room hud enjoyed isolation ; their 
thatched roofs and deep verandas w^ere cheek by 
jowd wdtli the city now. The maidan had dwindled 
to a slip of sun-baked soil, upon which the offices 
backed, and the crazy native buildings of the 
bazaar encroached upon it, their tottering, ilinisy 
upper stories bulging above the narroiv Ibi 

three sides there w'as still breathing-room ; but the 
rear of the official quadrangle had become a lane, 
bordered by the office wall (blank except for a 
couple of high reed-curtaiued ■window's) and by 
the shops, with their mysterious dwelling-rooms 
above. The Government had refused to buy the 
space wdien it was unoccupied ; and now it paid 
for its stupidity. The noise of the city, the smell 
of dust, the reek of dung-fuel and w'Dad-smoke, 
the endless chatter and jingle of the bargaining 
natives, remained to the staff as a reminder of 
their predecessors’ folH. 

Maciiityre mounted, and the policemen turned 
out as he passed the guard-room and left the 
compound to fill -with litigants and orderlies, 
lie wheeled at the entrance and made for the 
lane. 

The crow^l, into wdiich an officious policeman had 
plunged w’ith an outcry, was thick and busy, and 
the funnel-like avenue was not easy to clear. 
MacIntyre -waited for a minute, and looked about 
him. 

The sun beat upon the scene ; and the terra-. 
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cotta petticoats, tlie yellow sariSf tlic brown skins, 
auil tile clinking kangles blended into the picture. 
The vendors stpiatted, upon their heels on the 
open thresholds ; the passers-by surged up and 
down before them. The effect was dazzling ; and 
Mucintyre lifted his eyes to the balconies for 
relief* 

Here, at least, was peace. They were mioccii- 
picd, and the windows were silent, showing a 
decorous exterior which, if riiiuour said true, 
was not altogether in keeping with the city’s 
reputation. Only a woman’s veil drooping upon 
a lattice, and a sitar flung upon the boards below 
it, gave a toucli of levity. Such was j^Iacin tyre’s 
first impression, and then it passed, as an opened 
shutter flung him a glimpse of life within. 

A hand had opened the blind, and it was tlie 
flash of diamonds that caught the policemaai’s 
eyes. He looked ; and they found a woman’s 
face, and stayed there. A small, exquisitely 
poised head, well set upon a rounded neck, peered 
out at him. The woman laughed and pushed the 
shutter wide, as if the sight pleased her. He 
saw a handsome face with lieavj’^ brows and 
reckless eyes ; she leaned out with unabashed 
interest, and her teeth gleamed. For a few 
seconds they stared at each other without a move- 
ment. Then she flirted her hand with a gesture 
of salutation, of defiance, of admiration — it wais 
each and all — the shutter clapped to, and the 
window was dead again, 

‘H’m,’ reflected Macint37're soberly, his Celtic 
blood a little stirred, by the apxmrition. ^Delilah, 
and a splendid creature. Who is Samson ? Those 
jewels were bought by a long purse. Half- 
caste ai^parently. What is she doing in tlie 
noisiest, dirtiest quarter of Huiuirbagh ^ There is 
an incongruity, and it must he considered. , * . 
Hech, but the wits of Lauclilan MacIntyre 
have ample work before them 1 ’ He gathered 
his reins and trotted up the lane. 

The doctor threw down his racquet. The high- 
walled court was stifling. The marker, outlined 
in the gallery against an evening sky, had taken 
advantage of a pause to call to the players. He 
waved towards the compound that surrounded 
the ramsliackle court, bath, and billiard-room of 
the Harnirbagli Club; and they heard the thud 
of hoofs approaching. 

‘ There they are, Instill 1 ’ The doctor wriggled 
into a Horfolk jacket. ^How, what d’you bet 
they caught him at Kandoa?’ 

•^Look at ’em,’ said Instill, stooping under the 
door of the racquet- court, and emerging into 
the veranda. ‘There’s your answer.’ 

Indeed, the limp and dejected attitudes of 
Faulkner and Macintyi'e, as they climbed stiffly 
down from their ponies, wiped their faces, and 
called for drinks, liud no story of success to 
tell. They were white with dust and fatigue, 
and the ponies had sweated to a lather, Faulkner 


took a revolver - out of Iiis pocket as lie sat 
down, and tossed it viciously on to the floor. 
They drank their pegs with the haste of thirsty 
men. 

‘Ah!’ said the doctor sympathetically. ‘You 
didn’t— — 

‘ Ho ; we didn’t. Flown, as usual, from tlie 
scene of his triumph, and left nothing behind 
him hut a very frightened old hannia, and — that 
was our contribution — thirty hot policemen* He 
caught the old man ambling along with his 
escort and his money-bags early yesterday morn- 
ing. The escort ran ; and Hira Singh lightened 
their employer of all hi.s rupees and every slitcli 
of clothing. After that he inarched to Kandiia 
village, locked the village policemen and the 
elders into a godowii, and spent the heat of the 
day fed and sheltered by their property. Of 
course wdien our party arrived he had fled. — 
What is it, Macintyre?’ 

‘If you’ll excuse me,’ said Macintyre, ‘I, am 
going to run down to kacheri and look through 
my letters. I am not at the end of my tether 
yet, and I don’t feel like resting. Lend me your 
tat to go down on, doctor — will yon? Tlianks.’ 
And lie was gone. 

‘ I ■would rather not be Hira Biiigh when 
Macintyre catches him,’ said Faulkner. ‘He’fS 
raging — absolutely foaming. Well, so am I ; but 
I can work it off with a little profanity. He 
shuts his mouth and stews in his own juice. 
Sony for him ; but we liave all had our turn,’ 
He lay back luxuriously, cocked his feet on to 
an arm of the chair, and began to i’ccoup his 
energies by timely idleness. 

The three pairs of eyes saw the policeman 
settle into the doctor’s saddle, with the thoughtful 
frown wdiich Him Singh’s misdeeds bad called 
forth stamped deep into his forehead. He 
trotted past tlie temiis-grouiul into the avenue 
of tamarisks that led to the heat and haze of 
the city. The sais laboured behind him in the 
rising dust. 

‘ I wonder if Martineau’s letter has come^ and 
wdiat news the inspector has for me?’ His 
hus}^ brain began to arrange his thoughts. ‘Wild- 
goose chases are no good ; I said it at first, and 
to-day’s w’ork proves me right. Let’s put my 
conjectures into working order. 

‘ Hira Singh has an informant in Hamirbagh : 
his knowledge invariably coincides with the extent 
of our plans. It is somebody who is cognisant, 
not merely of bazaar rmuour, but of the consulta- 
tions of the power’s ; which means there ■ is a 
leakage, and the leakage is being tapped. 

‘There is a stranger woman who lives in the 
bazaar for no ostensible reason. It is very 
fortunate ‘ that she seems to take a friendly 
interest in my appearance ; it is indiscreet of her, 
for it attracts my attention, and it enables me 
to know" wdien she is, and is not, at home ; and 
I fancy the knowledge is worth something. ' To 
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proceed. The lady, having taken an apparent 
fancy to me, never fails to look out when I 
pass and she is in her apartments. Bat she is 
away sometimes j and her disappearances dove- 
tail between the conception of onr plans and 
Hira Singh’s actions to frustrate them. What 
better spy can be found than a woman 1 Then, 
arguing on that premise, wdiose official virtue 
has she undermined ? 

‘If— — Well, we shall see. Here is the 
lane/ 

He walked the pony down it. The sun was 
low behind the minarets and house-tops ; its 
rays slanted over the jostling crowd and its 
many colours, and it bathed the tall Highlander, 
white and comely as a god, in golden splendour. 
The people scattered before him ; the salesmen 
stopped chaffering for a moment ; and a woman 
looked from under a crazy eave, and pushed the 
shutter wide. She stared across the balcony, as 
she had done a dozen times before, with an 
undisguised admiration to which Macintyre did 
not respond. His stolidity piqued her j evidently 
she was unaccustomed to contempt: her gesture 
betokened amazement that the Scotsman could 
treat her attention with indifference. Macintyre 
kept his gaze between the poiiy^s ears, but he 
felt the woman crane over as he passed, and he 
smelt musk through the reek of the bazaar. 

‘At home to-day/ He turned into the Jcacheri 
compound and dismounted. ‘Tell the Inspector 
Sahib I want to see him,’ he said to the sentry, 
and passed on to his office. The room was next 
door to, and a facsimile of, the collector’s office; 
it had the same cell-like appearance, the same 
high, bare walls, the same square window on the 
lane side. A bundle of letters lay upon the 
table, and he tossed them over and tore open a 
sealed letter. 

‘Martineaii? Yes, it^s the Delhi postmark. 
Good man, Martineaii. What news?’ His eye 
ran over the letter. 

. . . ‘Your description tallies with that of a 
young woman named Myra Pereira, a typical 
member of a Delhi family of long-established dis- 
respectability. I believe even her relations have 
discarded her now : she committed the unforgiv- 
able sin, and disappeared with a high-caste native 
—.some one wifcfio'ut even the thirty-second strain 
of British engine-driver’s blood to brighten his 
complexion. We don’t want her back here, 
thank you ; she is too greedy of jewels and soft 
raiment; it’s not good for the probity of her 
friends, ' The last was a bank clerk, and he 
thought a forged cheque would help to propitiate 
the goddess, ,, , , So long/ 

Macintyre patted the letter approvingly, 

‘That is ver^^ good, Hira Singh is a man of 
high caste ; he is also active in acquiring other 
people’s properties. There’s the inspector-— in a 
hurry, too 1 ’ He left the office door open and 
ran into the courtyard , 


The inspector, a big, w^ell-groomed Moham- 
medan, in scarlet turban and kluiki uniform, 
advanced to meet him with some eagerness. 

‘Well, Inspector Sahib, what news?’ 

‘ I have had the w’omaii watched, sahib. She 
has kept within doors for two days ; but half-an- 
hour ago a beggar apj)roached her and delivered 
a message ; ancl now — even now — she has left her 
house, veiled, riding upon a pony, and goes to- 
'wards . the city gate. She goes slowly, as if she 
waited for the night, or for men to join her. 
Very slowly, sahib ; easy to be kept in sight, as 
is being done, or to be overtaken.’ 

‘Yes; and the beggar?’ 

‘lie has been arrested. There is much dust 
upon liim ; he has travelled fast and far.’ 

^ Bahut acclia [very good]. It is all quite satis- 
factory. Now, Inspector Sahib, send a constable 
with me to search the -woman’s room, whence I 
go now ; and do you despatch tAventy sowars by 
a circuitous route, to tarry for orders under the 
city wmll ; also an orderly to wait for my message 
at the end of the lane. What instructions has 
the spy?’ 

‘To keep the w'-omaii in sight, to report her 
direction as he passes the thana [police station], 
and to give swift warning if she quickens her 
pace/ 

Macintyre and the puliceman crossed the lane 
on foot, and dived tlmough the gaping crowd 
into an alley that ran behind the shops. They 
pushed their way past the litter of the kennel, 
and found a rickety stairway that climbed to 
the up|)er floor against the outer -wail. Macintyre 
ran up it, creaked along the balcony, pushed 
aside a curtain quickly, and advanced with bold- 
ness. It Avas the woman’s room ; a glance into 
the street below assured him of the fact ; and 
the overhanging story j^rojected so far above the 
shops that it seemed almost as if he could touch 
the Government Offices by leaning w'ell over the 
balcony. The room was empty, and there was no 
tell-tale relic to reward his acuteness ; only a 
sitar^ a native bed, a couple of clay -water-jars, 
and a medley of discarded finery and broken 
trinkets. A woman’s shoe lay beside the bed. 
The room was very hot, and smelt of musk. 

Macintyre turned everything over and searched 
for evidence. There was nothing to tell that the 
cast-off garments were stolen goods, or that the 
twisted bangles and scattered beads were the pro- 
ceeds of Hira Singh’s dacoity. The babble of the 
street droned through the window ; the reek of 
hot bodies and greasy sweetmeats fought with the 
musk. It was all sordid and unprofitable. 

He turned to go — and then stopped in amaze- 
ment at the sound of a voice in his eari For 
the second he thought somebody was in the 
balcony, and was speaking into the room. A 
glance showed him that there was no one there, 
and he stood petrified, rooted to the spot by his 
astonishment; for the voice — and it rang with 
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liollow distinctness— was that of his office pcoii, the greatest facility, No 'woiuler Hira Singh 

addressing, in the curt accents of uiitliority, some friend preferred her bazaar lodgings to better 

lesser light. He looked at the constable, whose quarters ! Well, there should be no more conjec- 

gaping month and round eyes showed his be- tore. It is all plain-sailing now/ 

wildermcnt. The voice continued to rumble in <The sahib understands?’ said tbe policemaxi 

their ears. ' in awe-struck tones. 

^Art/, son of a pig! Would you leave the * Yes, I understand. There is the explanation, Jf/ 

Superintendent Sahib’s room unswept ? There — and Macintyre gave a brief lecture on acoustics, 

are three-- four scraps of paper lying even now ‘Go now, swiftly, and give this chit to the 

upon the niattmg. Sweep 1’ The sound of a orderly for the Collector Sahib.’ He scribbled a 

blow followed, note upon a leaf of his pocket-book. ‘Keep a 

‘It— it is a spirit/ gasped the policeman. still tongue in your head, as befits a policeman, 

‘By George! no. It’s the leakage!’ and tell my peon, when you see him, that he has 

Mncintyre’s face crimsoned with excitement ; no authority to beat the sweeper log.^ 

lie poked his head tlirougli the window, twisted The policeman scuttled away with a grin, and 
his neck, and looked up into the bulging eave. Maeintyre followed him clown the staircase. He 

He lapped the woodwork and listened, and his went over to the courthouse, put a flask and a 

eyes travelled from the reeded windows of the roll of bandages into liis pocket, buckled on a 

offices to the balcony roof and back again. Sam Browne belt, and inspected the chambers of 

‘A perfect sounding-board!’ His knuckles his revolver. Then he sat upon the veranda 

called out a hollow knock. ‘A voice, either in steps to watch the e\^ening sky flush to rose and 

my room or the collector’s, uould be thrown gold and blood-colour, and to wait the coming of 

upon it and rebound into the lady’s ears with fresh liorseflesli and Mr Faulkner. 


SOME NOTED LINGUISTS OF THE CENTURY. 

■ SN these days of keen commercial the University of Bologna; and, after holding 

competition the value of a thorough various other posts, he became in 1833 librarian 

^!| knowledge of foreign languages is at the Yatican, where his extraordinary linguistic 

S becoming more and more appre- gifts must have been of immense value. In the 

ciated. In schools increasing at- course of his travels Byron met Mezzofanti, of 

tention is being given to the whom, in his journal, lie has left a vivacious 

subject, and Latin and Greek, so long idolised account, and of the curious test— -cliaracteris tic of 

in educational ciAles, are in great measure being the poet— to wliich lie subjected tlie great linguist, 

supplanted by French and German. Such being ‘ iMezzofanti,’ writes Byron, ‘is a monster of 

the case, it may not be without interest and languages, the Briareus of parts of speech, a 

stimulus to those now engaged in linguistic studies walking polyglot who ought to have existed at 

to give a few jiarticulars of some men of the the Tower of Babel as universal interpreter. He 

present century wdio, iu an especial degree, have is indeed a marvel — unassuming also. I tried 

possessed, or, rather, have acquired, the ‘gift of him in all the tongues of which I knew a single 

tongues,’ and to refer briefly to the extent of their oath (or adjuration to the gods against post-boys, 

attainments in this direction. savages, Tartars, boatmen, sailors, pilots, gondoliers, 

The Italian cardinal, Giuseppe Mezzofanti (1774- muleteers, camel-drivers, vetturini, postmasters,, 

1849), is usually considered facile princeps in this post-horses, post-houses, post-every thing), and egad I 

connection, and his achievements can only be he astounded me even to my English.’ 

described by Dominie Sampson’s ‘prodigious!’ Niebuhr (1776-1831), the German historian, 
True, he seems to have been born wdth a knack knexv about tw^enty languages ; and another Ger- 

for such studies ; but it should he borne in mind man, Yon Gabelentz (1807-74), rivalled Mezzofaiitii 

by those of wbom“ the like cannot be said that in the extent of his acquirements in this field, 

hard study and application w^ere the secrets of While still a schoolboy he devoted much of hia 

his success. How many languages did he know? leisure to the study of Arabic and Chinese! .To 

Tlie question should rather be, How many did he these he kept constantly adding, even during liis- 

not know'? Not only did he read fifty or sixty busy public career as a statesman, till, it, is said, 

different languages, besides many dialects ; he he knew no fewer than eighty languages, of wTiich 

could also speak and wTite them with surprising he could speak thirty witli ease ; although, in his 

fluency ; and in a less degree he xvas familiar modest way, he -would say, on being asked how 

with many more. It was liis boast that lie could many he knew, ‘ Only one, and that but im- 

converse wdtli natives from practically every perfectly.’ In his case this study was not a mere 

quarter of the globe, At the early age of twenty- hobby, as in that of Mezzofanti. He was intensely 

tliree he was appointed professor of Arabic in interested in pflulology — a science winch seems- 
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to present peciiHar attractions to the CTermau 
mind ; and it was on this account he prosecuted 
his studies ill so nianp regions. A large number 
of grammars were publ ished by him 3 besides many 
other learned contributions to this department of 
kno^Ylec^ge. 

But Ihiguistic prodigies have not been confined 
to Italy or Germany. Our own country has pro- 
duced not a few wdio are entitled to a prominent 
place in the ranks of linguists. Sir John Bowning 
seems entitled to the premier place 
with us. Of no less than forty languages he had 
a good knowledge, and with many more he had 
at least a nodding ac«;iuaintance. While still a 
youth he picked up a knowledge of French from 
a refugee priest, of Italian fx’oni various itinerant 
vendors of barometers, and of Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, and Biitcli through the aid of mercan- 
tile friends. Swedish, Banish, Russian, Servian, 
Polish, Bohemian, Magyar, Arabic, and Chinese 
were subsecpieiitly added to his list, his knowledge 
of wliich he perfected during his many and varied 
wanderings in the course of his commercial— 
.and, later, of his diplomatic— career. Rot only 
did he acciuire a sufiicient knowledge of foreign 
languages to be able to translate from them into 
English ; he did what was much more diificult, 
and wdiat w'as a really crucial test of liis kiioxv- 
iedge : he published various works in foreign 
languages. 

George Borrow (1803-81) was another ‘Briareus 
•of parts of speech/ Writing of him to Southey, 
Williaui Taylor of Norwich, a man of considerable 
note in his day, said : ^ A Norwich young man 
is construing with me Schiller’s JFilhelm Tell^ with 
the view of translating it for the press. His name 
is George Heni'j Borrow, and he has learnt German 
with extraordinary rapidity ,* indeed, he has the 
gift of tongues, and, though not yet eighteen, 
understands twelve languages — English, Welsh, 
Erse, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, Banisli, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese.’ Out- 
of-the-way languages had a special attraction for 
him, and these lie picked up by hobnobbing with 
-all sorts and conditions of men ; Welsh he learned 
from a groom, Irish from a schoolfellow, and 
Gypsy from the Romanies, of whom he tells us in 
Lavmujro and The Romany Rye, Like Eowring, 
he translated a good deal into foreign languages. 
The New Testament and several of the homilies 
of the Church of England he translated into 
Manchu, besides superintending a similar trans- 
lation' into Tartar the Gospel of St Luke he 
rendered’ into the language of the Gitanos or 
Spanish gypsies, and — the collocation seems incon- 
gruous enough— the . story of Blue Beard into 
Turkish, From his best-known u'crk, The Bible in 
■Bpain^ we get the xxseful hint that in endeavour- 
ing to converse with a foreigner in his language it 
As highly necessary to use plenty of gesticulation. 
Ms it surprising,’ he- asks, Hhat the English are 
in general the W’orst linguists in the worlds , . , 


When they attempt to speak Spanish, the most 
sonorous tongue in existence, they scarcely open 
their lips, and, putting their hands in their 
pockets, fumble lazily, instead of applying them 
to the indispensable office of gesticulation. Well 
may the poor Spaniards exclaim, “These English 
talk so crabbed ly that Satan himself would not 
be able to understand tbeml”’ The phlegmatic 
Briton fears to look foolish by using his hands 
overmuch, or otherwise gesticulating; not so the 
foreigner, especially Frenchmen, wdiose shoulder- 
shrugs are as eloquent as Lord Burghley’s nod. 
All the aids obtainable are needed in talking in 
a foreign language, as one finds, sadly enough, 
that the French or German which passed muster 
at home is oftentimes mere gibberish to the person 
to wdiom it is addressed. Borrow’s hint is there- 
fore 'worth remembering. 

Sir Richard Burton (1821-90), the great traveller, 
was another expert in many tongues. He had 
need to be, considering his love of adventure and 
liis habit of gratifying it in dangerous regions 
in the East, Twenty-nine languages are credited 
to him. 

The Rev. Solomon Ciesar Malan (1812-94), wliose 
Life by his son was published a short time ago, 
was another instance of remaikable linguistic 
knowledge. As a boy he was taught by bis father 
in Geneva — his native city — to converse in Latin, 
and to speak in various other tongues. Wliile 
still a young man he came to England and entered 
the University of Oxford. Although he had a fair 
knowledge of English, he wuis at first diffident of 
his power to do justice in that language to the 
subjects of his essays; he accordingly petitioned 
the authorities for permission to write his papers 
in oxie of six other languages — French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Latin, or Greek 1 Naturally the 
examiners were startled by this amazing request, 
which, he Yvas informed, could not be granted. 
In addition to the languages named, Malan had 
an extensive acquaintance with many Oriental 
tongues. 

Of Americans similarly gifted, mention must 
be made of Elihii Burritt (1810-70), Mhe learned 
blacksmith ’ and advocate of universal brotherhood. 
When about twenty-one, after working for several 
years at tlie forge, his ambition was roused to 
master the ancient languages ; and his success with 
these lured him on to fresh fields, Hk list in- 
cluded Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, Portuguese, Flemish, Danish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Icelandic, Welsh, Gaelic, 
and Russian — a tolerably comprehensive catalogue 
to be mastered by a man in his circumstances. 

One hardly expects to find in a village merchant 
either the capacity or the desire to solace the 
tedium of his life with the study of languages. 
But at least of one such we are told by Dr John 
Brown, the genial author of the immortal RaK 
His uncle, a merchant in Biggar — which, notwith- 
standing the local witticism, ^London’s big, but. 
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Biggar’s Bigger/ h merely a .small country town— 
wa.s ill every way a remarkable in«am Not only 
did be grapple witli matliematics and kindred 
snbje(3ts ; lie mastered ^ Hebrew, Sairscrit, Greek, 
and Latin, to the veriest rigours of prosody and 
metre, Spani.sli and Italian, German, Erencli, and 
any odd language tliat came in liis way/ Homer 
lie made it a matter of conscience to read once 
every four years, and I)ou Qmxote ‘lie knew by 


heart, and from the living Spanish/ It is probable 
enough that thi.s wonderful man might not have 
been able to .speak the languages he was able to 
read ; but as he held the kej's to open so many 
literary treasures, his intellectual satisfaction must 
have been great. Indeed, the lot of all those men 
should have been singularly happy if it be tnie, 
as was said by Charles V., tliat ‘ with every new 
language learnt one acrj_uires a iie^v soul/ 


NOTES FROM BERLIN. 


OLD MANTTSCIIIPTS IN BERLIN. 


HE Boyal Library in Berlin possesses 
mann.scripts of the greatest value, 
many of which throw light on the 
j history of^ art. Among the oldest 

are leave.s of a Latin translation of 
the Bible made in the sixth century, 
and a Psalter written for Ludwig the German in 
the ninth. On the first two page.s of the latter 
stand in golden letters the woixls, Hladovico regi 
vita sains felicitas perpes (‘ Everlasting life, health, 
and liappines.? to King Louis’). At the end are 
livnins and prayers, and a picture of Christ on 
the cross. The initials are magniticently done. 
Another treasure is a twelfth 'century luaiuLscript 
of Wernhe/.s Life of Mary, with exquisite niiuia- 
tures. One of the finest i.s Jacob’s Bream, a 
picture half the size of a man’.s liaiid, framed in 
red and gold. Another represeut.s Mary resting 
with the Child. There is also an interesting 
manuscript of the thirteenth century, Heinrich 
vrm Veldeke’s German translation of a free French 
translation of the ALieid, In lire illustrations 
gods and men strut about in lieavy medieval 
armour. In the picture of /Eneas leaving Dido, 
a ribbon is.sues from "Dido’s mouth bearing the 
words in old High German, ‘ Oh ! woe is me tliat 
ever I saw you, unfaithful man!’ The pen- 
•drawing.? in Weriiher von Tegernsee’s Song of the 
Magi are splendid. Another manuscript of about 
the year 1300 contains fragments of ‘Wolfdiet- 
rich,’ one of the songs of the Heldenbuch (Hero- 
Book). 

REMINISCENCES OP GOETHE. 

A Swedish literary man who visited Goethe’s 
house at "Weimar in "1838 heard some interesting 
things from his cicerone, who had acted as secre- 
tary to the poet. Goethe, it seems, liad a special 
aversion to tobacco, dogs, and .spectacles. When 
spectacled people called they %vere courteously 
requested to ungoggle tlieraselves before admission 
to tlie Olympic presence ; he wanted to see people’s 
naked eyes, he said. When his mother died, and 
her furniture was sold, a Duke of Mecklenburg, 
who wa.s an admirer of his, bought an old clock and 
had it . placed secretly near Goethe’s bed. When 


he awoke in the morning and heard the old 
familiar tones, and how they came there, he burst 
into tears. He was nearly sixty then, 

A LIBRARr OP HUMOUR. 

The Berlin publisher Pfeilstitcker is bringing 
out a new Iwelve-vuliiine edition of ‘The Library 
of Humour.’ The first volume, entitled Medical 
Humour, has already appeared, and contains a 
vast store of amusing anecdotes of medical men 
and apothecaries. Tlie second will be entitled 
Humour in Prusdan History j the third, Clerical 
Humour; the fourth, Teachers and Pupils; the 
fifth. Legal Humour; the sixth, Love, Matrimmy, 
and Family; the seventh, Anexdoies and E'jnsodeB 
from German History; the eighth. Anecdotes and 
EpisfxlcB from Ileceni German likioryj the ninth. 
Literary AUn, Artists, and Poets; the tenth, The 
Theatre; the eleventh, Aliisic; and the twelfth. 
Military Humour, 

Goethe’s love or children. 

In his loisure hours Goethe busied himself with 
literature, mineralogy, optics, anatomy, drawing, 
ruimi.sniatics, and botany. He often complained 
that Kature had predisposed him for privacy, 
hut Destiny hud ‘patched him into a piincely 
family and the admiiii.stratioii of a state.’ .For 
this irony of fate he indemnified himself in las 
own way. He liad always felt attracted to chil- 
dren ; intercourse with ihem made him young 
and happy. At Euster-time lie invited Iiis young 
friends to look for Easter eggs in his garden. 
The small fiy, little Herders and "Wielands among 
them, ran all over tlie place, and fought pitched 
battles for possession when found the 

cunningly hidden treasure at last. Goethe played 
with them till evening, and then crowmecl the 
entertainment with a pyramid of sweetmeats. 

There is a widow named Castiier still living 
in Berlin who %vas born at Weimar in 1812, and , 
wdiO Iiad the honour of congratulating Goethe on 
his birthday in 1823 and 1824. It had long been " 
a privilege of a great public school there that 
the four best girls were allow-ed to congratulate 
him on his birtInlajL They went in their best 
white dresses adorned with flowers, oacli bearing a 
plate with a heap of the loveliest flowers artistically 
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piled round a lemon. The valet received and an- 
nounced them. Then Goethe caniej accepted the 
flower- heaps one by one, heard each child recite a 
little poem, and shook hands and talked with them, 
inqiuring about this and that. The dowers were 
shaken into a basket, and the lemons collected on a 
plate. The children’s plates were returned to them. 
At last Goethe beckoned to the valet, who laid 
Mnalf a headpiece’ (an old Austrian coin) on each 
child^s plate. This meant that the audience ’was 
ended. The old lady says this is one of the 
brightest reminiscences of her childhood. 

THE ORiaiN OE SMOKING, 

In a book entitled The Origin of the African 
Civilisations, recently published in Berlin, the 
author (L. Frobeniiis) discusses the origin of 
smoking. He suggests that living in cliimneyless 
huts invested smoke with the undying charm of 
early association ; that the work of blowing tlie 
fire (which entailed the inhaling of smoke) was 
a goal of childish ambition, because it required a 
certain degree of discretion ; and that the original 
purpose of pipe-smoking may have been the 
practical one of keeping the fire alive. 

THE BELL OF DAR-E.S-SALAM. 

From the west tower of the fortress at Dar-es- 
Bahim, in German Fast Africa, float every day at 
11,30 A.M. and 5.30 p.m. the tones of a bell wiiich 
has a peculiar history. Arabs found it centurie.s ago 
among the debris of a wrecked Norwegian barque. 
About ten years ago Wissmaini discovered it by 
chance, took it from the Arabs, and hung it in 
the tower. It bears the following inscription in 
old German letters : 

Ich bin in Gottes Namen durchs Feuer gefiossen ; 

Hans Oieinan von Magdeburg liat micli gegossen. 

A. 1583 

(^I flowed in God’s name through the fire; Hans 
Oleman of Magdeburg cast me.— a.b. 1583’). It 
does not do Hans Oleman much honour, for its 
tones are not silvery, but pewtery. 

THE OLD DESSAU EE. 

Every one who has read Caidyle’s Frederich 
must remember Prince Leopold of Anhalt Dessau, 
surnanied * The Old Dessauer,’ as one of the in any 
striking figures in that most painfull y-'written 
but, strange to say, most entertaining of history- 
books, Carlyle often speaks of him as an inven- 
f;ive military genius of the first order, the great 
drill-sergeant, not of the Prussian army only, but 
ultimately of all armies deserving the name. He 
and Ms masters (Frederick William the First 
and Frederick, the Great) gave Prussia the long 
" Start she still bos in military matters. His first 
innovation was the iron ramrod. In 1693 he 
introduced it in the grenadier companies of his 
^Prussian regimenty and next year in the rest. 
By 1*719 the whole Prussian army had it. It 
enabled foot-soldiers to fire five times a minute — 


that is, three times oftener than before. In 
Frederick’s great wars it played tlie same part as 
the needle-gun in 1866— a case of history repeat- 
ing itself which alone goes far to explain Wby 
Prussia has beaten Austria in the race. It 
was Leopold, too, who introduced marching in 
step, 'which gave military movements, especially 
in long lines, greater firiuness. But the boldest 
and most brilliant of his innovations was the 
cavalry-gallop. At Mollwitz, Frederick’s first 
victory, the Prussian cavalry attacked at the trot, 
but seldom or never again. Thougli Leopold 
gained only one great battle — the only one in 
’which he commanded in chief — he ’was one 
of the greatest soldiers that ever lived ; he left 
the Prussian army a much s’^vifter and more 
solid death -dealing machine than he found it. 


THE HAEBOITR AT NIGHT: PIOTON, 
NEW ZEALAND. 

Warm is tlie night and still ; tlie misty clouds 
Obscure the moon so that there scarce is light 
Left in the world; all round, the silent hills 
Sleep mystically ; and no night-haunting bird 
Startles the glooming trees with mournful cry. 
Silent the harbour sleeps, but myriad lights 
Spread, phosifiioreseent, out from .shore to shore— 
Hippies and streaks of fire that live and die 
Moment by moment, till the waters seem 
Like to a sky of darkest purply-blue 
Tunied upside-down, and thick 'with silver stars. 


Like silver phantoms round the weedy piles 
Of the dim -lighted wharf the fishes pass^- ; — ^ 
In endless-seeming lines from right to left, 

Ever the one direction following. Far away, 

And fiiint -with clistanee, through the moonless air 
The steamer’s whistle sounds ; anon her lights 
Shine, dim and misty, as she rounds the point, 
While answering lights glare out upon the wharf. 
She nearer comes — ^the %vatei’ ’neath her bows 
Is streaked •with trembling lines of green and red 
And golden hues, that broad and broader grow 
A.S on she creeps, a larger-looming form 
Whose ever-throbbing engines beat and beat. 

N ow in her path the ghost-like silver fish— 

With sound of quick and sudden little waves 
Hising and fiapping on a sandy shore-— 

Affrighted leap ; then for a moment sound 
Dies all away, and then breaks forth again 
In throb of engines, shouts, and rattling chains, 
And hissing steam, as to the trembling ’wbarf , 
The vessel is made fast. The fiaring lamps 
Flicker and flame in the soft rainy air, 

And cast a glow upon the busy scene 
Of loading and unloading; .silence flies 
Into the darkest hollows of the hills. 

Clara Sikger PoysTm. 
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C A II L Y L E A N D E O B E R T 0 H AMBERS: 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

plHE letters from Thomas Carlyle to until Jean’s death in 1834. Mrs Begg died in 

?ll Robert Chamber.^ which form the December 1858, in her eighty-eighth year ; and in 

ifi excuse for this article were recently 1859, at the time of the first Biirn.s Centenary 

!tf» discovered among other correspon- Celebration (a more recent celebration in 1896 

deuce preserved in the vaults of was the huudredtli anniversary of his deatli), 

our publishing office in Edinburgh. a sum of one thousand pounds was raised 
They had previously been lost sight of for nearly for her daughters, Carlyle again taking great 

sixty years, and ivere found among numerous interest in this siffiscriptioii. Messrs W. & E. 

other interesting letters chiefly relating to the Chambers had already handed to Mrs Begg the 

early history of Ohamhers^s Journal. It may be proceeds, amounting to two hundred pounds, of 

mentioned that other Carlyle correspondence of the first impression of Robert Clianihers^s Life 

less interest is to be found among the letters and IVo^Ls of Burns 

written by distinguished persons to the late Dr Carlyle’s essay on Burns in the Edinhim/h 
Robert Chambers, and now preserved by his Revieio in 182B was nominally a review of Loclv- 

descendants. The letters here printed are in hart’s short but excellent Life of Burns, published 

relation to tlie original fund raised for tlie benefit tlie same year. The fact that this biography was 

of Mrs Begg, the surviving sister of Robert Burns. by the soiDindaw of the great Sir Walter Scott, 

The result, as indicated by these letters, was not who was also editor of tlie Quarterly llemew^ 

particularly successful ; but, later on, through the helped to make Burns knowm to thousands wlio 

exertions of Lord Houghton, Mr Carlyle, and till then had barely heard his name; and 

others, and the special solicitation of Lady Peel, Carlyle’s rev'iew contributed greatly to Ibe same 

a pension was granted by the Queen to Mrs Begg. result. It was, indeed, the most important piece 

This, together Avith the fund already raised, was of Burns criticism that had yet appeared. Its 

suflicient to provide Mrs Begg against any future kindly sympathy^ generous judgment, and pro- 

anxiety as to ways and means. found insight contrast quite singularly with 

Mr Robert Burns Begg, of Kinross, in his the essay on Burns published in the same 

Memoir of Isabel Btirns (Mrs Begg), gives an Review by Lord Jeffrey, llien and still in 1828 

interesting account of the later life of his grand- its editor. If after reading Jeffrey’s well-meant 
aunt, who, with her two daughters, had settled but superficial we pass to Carlyle’s, we 

at Tranent, near Edinburgh, about the year 1832. are compelled at a glance to see how far the 

In 1843, after the pension had been bestowed, it nineteenth century had even then travelled 

was arranged that Mrs Begg and her daughters from the shallow critical canons of its earlier 

should return to Ayr-slure ; and the family took years. Carlyle’s Burns essay seems to have been 

up their abode in a picturesque cottage on the among the first-fruits of the six years spent in 

banks of the Boon, near the high-road leading to literai*y labour and seclusion in the solitude of 

Ayr. Here Mrs Begg spent the last fifteen years Craigenpiittock, Characteristic though it is, yet 

of her life in the coinpanionshij> of her daughters. in the matter of style there is a noticeable; 

In her comfortable cottage .she received numer- difference between Carlyle’s Burns essay and his 

ous friends belonging to the locality and many other work ; and when Mr Sumner remarked on 

visitors from a distance, of widely different this to Jeffrey, Jeffrey said, ‘ I will tell you 

grades. Her recollections of the poet were vivid why that is different from his other articles ; I 

and distinct, and with her siskr-in-law, Jean altered it* 

Armour, she had ke]D^ ^ warm Mendfship The year 1831, wdiich saw Carlyle’s migration 
No, 121, --VoH. 111. [All Biff his Resc7we(l] Mab. 24, 1900. 
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from Graigeiipnttock to LoikIoiIj witnessed nlso 
one of Ills very Few iippearaiiceg as a public 
speaker. He was actually induced — *iiot against 
my deliberate will, but with a very great repug- 
nance,’ he says— to attend a dinner at Dumfries 
in honour of the Dumfriesshire po<.^t and littera- 
teur Allan Cunningliam, well knowing he wonld 
he expected to make a speech. He did make a 
speech— a memorable speech, for it was another 
hearty tribute to ‘the memory of Robert Burns,’ 
the toast then proposed being drunk in solemn 
silence. 

The first of these letters from Mr Carlyle to 
Dr Bobert Chambers is dated from Templand in 
Dumfriesshire. Templand belonged to the family 
of Mrs Welsh, Carlyle’s mother-in-law; at Temp- 
land Mrs Welsh spent her later years ; and there 
in the end of February 1842 she died. This 
was the ‘mournful event’ that had brought 
Carlyle from his home in Chelsea to Scotland 
at this time. The phrase ‘Worship of PTeroes’ 
recalls the fact that the year before he had pub- 
lished in book-form his lectures — delivered in 
1840— on ‘ Heroes and Hero-worship : ’ 

Tesifland, Thofnhill, Dumfries, 

3 Ajiril, 1S42. 

My DEAE Sir,-— Y our Samaritan endeavour on 
behalf of Burns’s sister is worthy of all praise. 
It strikes one as a most tragical fact, this that 
you announce. How many tavern dinners are 
eaten yearly in all quarters of the globe, and 
froth-speeches delivered, in elegiac commemoration 
of the broken-hearted Robert Burns, wdtli “Ah, 
the barbarously- enti'ea ted Poet ; ah, if we had 
him here now 1 ” — and his own sister is yet here, 
and one of those tavern dinner bills would be a 
bench t to her ; and froth -speech is still all that 
results I .“Be ye wanned, be ye fed,” — our pockets 
remain buttoned, only our foolish mouths are 
open, to eat and to jabber. It is damnable. 
Such “ Worship of Heroes ” is like much else that 
it holds of,— a thing requiring peremptorily to he 
altered, I for one tliank yon that you have 
stirred to act in this matter, instead of dining 
and talking, : 

, There can be no possible objection to your use 
of my name in the way- proposed ; unless it be 
that a better were easily procurable : Lockhart’s, 
for example, whom I doubt not I could soon 
persuade, were I back again in London. 

You must also take my poor guinea; a kind 
of widow’s mite, which, poor as all authors are, 
it will be a luxury for me to give. I think also 
1 can gather a few guineas more in my home 
■ circle, if you send me a half-dozen of your sub- 
. soription papers up to town. 

A mournful event lias brought me down 
hither, and still detains me here : but in 
, some two weeks more I expect to be at Chelsea 

; With many good wishes, and even good remem- 


brances (for your face and voice, as W'ell as books, 
are known to me from of old), I remain, 

Yours most tinily, 

T. Carltle. 

In 1842 the Anti-Oorn-Law agitation w^as in 
full course ; the ‘ People’s Petition ’ for something 
like the Charter was rejected ; and in summer 
there were strikes, riots, and commotions in various 
places. A Chinese w’-ar was being carried on ; and 
1842 recorded the worst disasters of the Afghan 
war, including that awful retreat from Cabul. 
It ivas not till September that Glmznee and 
CVihul were retaken. Hence, ivriting a second 
letter in July, Carlyle liad only too good reason 
to speak of ‘ the present awful time : ’ 

Chelsea, 23 Juli /, 1842. 

My dear Sir, — As the season here is drawins 
to a close, Mr Milnes and I thought good to 
wind up our Begg-Subscription affairs, and trans- 
mit you the amount. We have made out the 
sorriest pittance, as you will see by the particu- 
lars on the annexed sheet : hut indeed, after the 
conquest of tlie pension, we did not think it 
right, in the present awful time, to press chari- 
table people, or even to apply at all to such as 
were not decidedly rich. Mr Milnes took the 
Fashionables in his own band, — and trulj" they 
have not proved too exuberant upon him ; I had 
an agent in the City, of whom I expected some- 
thing ; but when applied to, lie responded that 
some other party or parties had been among his 
friends for tlie same object, and in his hand 
there was nothing. I sent off the amount, thirty- 
three pounds and sixpence, yesterday afternoon ; 
and it will be paid, when asked for, at the 
British Linen Company Bank, to “ Bobt. Chambers, 
Esq., Athol Place, Ediiir.” : — and so herewith ends 
my stewardship in this piece of Benevolence, I 
am right glad we got the little Pension ; other- 
wise I fear the Subscription ivoiild have been 
rather a lame aflair. 

Yesterda}^, on my way homewards, I received 
another sovereign; and a certain acquaintance of 
mine in Lincoln’s Inn Fields professes to liave 
some time 'pounds and odd already in his hand, 
and to be able to gather a few pounds more if 
he had circulars; for which element of furtherance 
he long ago applied to me, but gut none, my 
stock being out. If you have any circulars left, 
jiray be so kind as address half a dozen to that 
■worthy man: “John Forster, E.sq., 58. Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields ” : the result of his labours together 
with this new sovereign of mine, and any other 
dripping that may fall into my dish, shall thereby 
in some good way be transmitted to you. Mncli 
more money might be gathered if one became 
pressing : indeed there has been properly no 
pressure here at all; Peel having once yielded, 
the matter elsewhere was left very much to take 
its course. 

We are all much pleased with the figure Miss 
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Begg makes in these transactions: lier letters are 
full of modest sense and propriety; one asks 
along with you, whether no better task than 
sewing clothes at Tranent could be discovered for 
her ? You, if yon see a possibility, will not fail 
to lay hold of it for the poor girl. In the mean- 
while, I suppose she is safe at Tranent, and not 
unhappy rather well one may saj^, as -wel- 
fare goes in this world, I reckon it one of the 
best features of this Begg business that your 
conquest for them is not one that lifts them out 
of their old state at all ; but simplj^ renders soft 
and light for them a set of conditions tliey were 
from tile first msed to. You have seen Isabella 
Begg, and can judge her and her circumstances 
and capabilities: we will leave yon to do your 
wisest and kindest. 

And so adieu, my dear Sir ; and thanks to 
yon in the name of all good Scotchmen and 
men: and according to the old Proverb, May 
ne^er \vorse be among ns 1 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. Carlyue. 

The John Forster who from the above and 
from the lollowing letter is seen to have taken a 
hearty interest in the subecription was of course 
the well-known writer, the biographer of Gold- 
smith and friend of Dickens. 

Chelsea, 2 Dccr,, 1842. 

My dear Sir,— This Post-office ordeiy for the 
Begg Subscription, does not represent my own 
sovereign which you were rigorous enough to 
send back to me, but the sovereign of a “ Win. 
Hamilton, Esq., Gheapside,’’ from whom I received 
that sum after the rest had been despatched to 
yon. I meant to add it to some pittance which 
I understand Mr Forster (58 Lincolifs Inn Fields) 
still holds, with the firm purpose of sending it 
to you: but Ave do not meet often, Forster and 
I; and last time "we did meet, he was not yet 
ready : so, to wash my hands of all chance of 
sacrilege, do yon here take the little coin, and 
add it to the others 1 

Your last letter expressing some doubt as to 
the annual pension of i30, I forwarded it to 
Milnes ; from Avhom there came answer, that at 
the Treasury things went on very slow, but that 
of the pension itself there -was no doubt what- 
ever. Well ;~~I Avisli poor Mrs Begg luul the first 
instalment of it. Should, there be any altogether 
too ominous delay, pray give us notice, and it 
shall be quickened. Milnes, I believe, is in 
Constantinople or someAvliere far Eastward; but 
there are other people here. 

This is the fourth of the five letters from 
Carlyle on the subject which have ])een pre- 
served : 

Chelsea, 12 Dccr,, 1842, 

Mt bear Sir, — Y our news of the Begg Sub- 
scription is very good and yet not all good : 


that is a most mortifying paltriness, that of the 
illustrious Premier pausing over his first bounty 
as too enormous, and reducing it to half! £ 
myself sa-^v his autograph, aiinoimeing that Gfreafc 
Britain would afibrd Twenty pounds to the 
indigent representatives of its greatest man in 
these centuries ; and now, it seems, terrified at 
the rash act, she has ventured only upon Ten. 
The sons of Gilbert Burns, too, it would appear, 
have been “eating dirt.” Alas, the whole world 
continually eats quantities of dirt. Yet, praised 
be Heaven, some Four Hundred pounds for such 
an end do come out of the world, dirt-eating 
world as it is ; and you, for 3 mur share, have 
been enabled to accomplish jmur problem, to 
solace and screen from misery a meritorious, 
forlorn, every -way venerable Scottish heart, to 
save all Scottish men from a new ugly stigma ; 
and do one other heavenly act under this terre-s- 
trial sun. We will complain of nothing ; let us 
rejoice over many things. 

Your project for these }"Oung -women and their 
mother meets, in every feature of it, my entire 
approbation. They will do better in x\yrshire 
every -^vay, since they themselves -wish to go 
thither. The scene is, at any rate, more genial, 
as I suppose, for representatives of Burns ; by 
removal from Tranent, where they have from 
poor become “rich,” they escape a multitude of 
mean village envies, and other impediments ; 
they have free scope to begin on new ground a 
new course of activities. Being, to all appear- 
ance, sensible young women, I think there is 
no danger but they will do well Their sixty 
pounds a-j^ear is perhaps after all just about 
the happiest sum for them. Work is still 
useful, necessary ; but no longer tyrannous 
tread-mill necessity ; they arc not dangerously 
lifted into a new sphere of existence, but ren- 
dered easy in the old one. We may hope, a 
blessing will be on that poor good household, 
and better outlooks on all sides are opening for 
them. 

I have signed the Paper. I return you again 
many thanks and congratulations ; and am always, 
My dear Sir, 

Yery sincerely ^u'lurs, 

T. Carlyle. 

These letters sho-w the essentially kindly and 
generous temper of a man who, from external 
eccentricities, has often been harshly inisjudged ; 
the}’- show how keenly interested, considerate, and 
painstaking Carlyle could be in doing a kiiKD 
ness. At that moment he was a hard-pressed 
literary man, in the thick of his struggle with 
Dryasdust over the body and soul of Croni- 
well ; and it sliould be remembered that it was 
only in these years that Carlyle and Ids wife ^ 
had been raised beyond the pressure of straitened 
and precarious means. The fifth letter of the 
series is also the last: 
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Chelsea, 21 Z)e?cr., 1S42. 

My pear Sir, — The more I considered that 
matter of Mrs Begg’s Pension, the more incredible 
it became to me that Sir Robt. Peel could have 
done such a thing. My first hyjpothesis was that 
I had misunderstood your letter ; that by the 
omission of some ‘^each,” or other such word, the 
meaning might have been defaced and overset in 
that passage. But no; there is a second sentence 
in which you say, and count expressly, that the 
Beggs have te7i pounds in all from this source. 
My next conclusion therefore was that some 
Clerk or Subaltern Officiar at the Treasury was 
in error; that if so, Sir Robert ought to be 
again made acquainted with the matter. 

Accordingly I set one of my friends to make 
inquiry at the Treasury : his answer arrives this 
morning, that all is right there ; that it is not 
ten pounds to the two Misses Begg, but ten 
pounds to each of tliem, — twenty 2 >ounds in all, 
as was originally settled. Here are the particulars 
ns he writes them down. 

With great satisfaction I conclude, therefore, 
that your information was defective; that the 
business itself is all right. Your own reckoning, 
with the re.sults of it, you can rectify at your 
leisure: but if there -fs anything else to be 
rectified, if these Treasury people are still in 
error or defect, pray apprise me instantly. Other- 
wise, I say, there, is no haste. 

Yours eveiv truly, 

T. Carlyle. 

The following letter, intimating that a pension 
had been granted, was written by Mr Monckton 
Millies (afterwards Lord Houghton), conspicuous 
alike in politics, society, and literature ; and was, 
of course, addressed not to Br Chambers but to 
Mrs Begg : 

26 Pall Mm.l, 

London, 

Jime Qthf 1842. 

Madam, — I have the pleasure of informing you 
that Sir Robert Peel, having been informed that 
a sister of the great Poet Burns was still living 
and in straitened circumstances, has recommended 
her Majesty to apply to your use the sum of 
50^ sterling from the Royal bounty, and also 
that Lady Peel, out of the small fund which lies 
at her disposal as wife of the Prime Minister, 
has expressed her desire to settle on you the 
annual pension of 20J^. If you prefer that this 
pension should be settled on your two daughters 
in sums of 10^ each per annum, it will be 
equally agreeable to Lady Peel. I shall be 
obliged to you to inform me which arrangement 
you prefer, and in case you prefer the settlement 
on your daughters, ' to forward me their names. 
The pension will begin from the present time, 
and the sum of 50£ will be forwarded to you 
iuimediately. 

I may mention that I hold no official connec- 


tion with Sir Robert Peel, but that he has 
kindly commissioned me to forward this intelli- 
gence to yon, as a general lover of literature and 
as a person much interested in your case as 
presented to me by Mr Chambers and Mr 
Carlyle. 

I remain, Madam, 

Yrs. very obet., 

Richd, M, Milnes. 

About the same date and in the same con- 
nection John Gibson Lockhart wrote to Dr 
Chambers : 

Bear Sir, — I presume you are the person to 
draw the money now placed in the hands of 
Mr Dick, Bookseller, Ayr, for the behoof of the 
sister of Burns. It amounts, you will see, to 
^>20 — 6d. at present : but I believe there will 
be more by and bye collected in that neighbour- 
hood and deposited to Mr Bick. 

The memoranditin whicli I enclose is in the 
handwriting of Mrs Alexander of Ballochmyle, 
near Mauchline. I wished you to see it— but 
pray do not make any public use of it unless 
after ascertaining that that wd. not be dis- 
agreeable to the subscribers. I am not aware 
whether your efforts have been successful in this 
affair, but I hope they have. I declined having 
anything to do with an appeal to the English 
public VMtU there shd. have been time allowed 
for a fair trial in Scotland: but if the result 
there shall have been iiisiifficierit at the com- 
mencement of next winter and you will then 
state the case to Mr Carlyle or myself, lie and 
I will I am sure be equally ready to exert our- 
selves in London. 

Yours very truly, 

J. G. Lockhart. 

Aufj, Sth, 1842, 

24 Sussex Place, 

Regent’s Park, 

One otlier unpublished letter may be added — 
that from Burns’s nephew to Dr Robert Chambers, 
announcing the death of his mother, last survivor 
of the family circle described in the ‘Cotter’s 
Saturday Night : ’ 

Kinross, 

5f7i, Becemtcr, 185S. 

My Bear Sir, — I have just heard of the death 
of my Bear old Mother. She has been complain- 
ing only for a few days, and died yesterday 
morning about 8 o’Clock. 

The funeral is fixed to be on Thursday at 

1 o’clock. 

At this season of the Year, I can scarcely 
expect you to undertake such a journey — but if 
convenient for you, 1 am sure your presence 
will give us all a melancholy satisfaction, as no 
one has done so much to render her old age 
comfortable. 
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I am afraid my Sisters cannot offer yon a bed 
as tlieir bouse is small. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Yours very gratefully, 

Robert Burns Begg. 


The author of the memoir above mentioned 
is a son of the writer of this letter. Mrs Begg 
was long survived by her daughters, the last 
of whom, Isabella Begg, died in 1886. 

C. E. S. C. 


OF ROYAL BLOOD. 

A STORY OF THE SECRET SERVICE. 

CHAPTER XYIL— THE KINg’S MESSAGE. 


HE picture His Majesty held before 
my gaze was the counterfeit pre- 
sentment of the woman I feared, 
the widow of my dead friend 
Gordon. It was as though this 
ghastly shadow of the past was 
thrust upon me in order to render my posi- 
tion the more desperate ; for I saw on Iier 
pictured lips that smile of defiance which I had 
5 known so well long ago, when she was Judith 

5 Kohn. 

■ ‘ You recognise her,’ observed the King with 

satisfaction. ‘ Tell me who and what she is.’ 

! I hesitated, my eyes fixed upon his. In a 

inonient, however, I succeeded in recovering my 
self-possession, and said : 

‘That woman is well known to me. Her name 
'was Judith Kohn before she married a man 
j named Chines, who was my friend.’ 

I ‘Where did you know her?’ 

j ‘ I first became acquainted with her in Vienna,’ 

I I answered, ‘ while making certain secret inquiries 

I \ there.’. ' 

j ‘ And her name is now Clunes ! What is her 

I husband’s profeasion?’ 

J I hesitated. Should I relate the whole circum- 

I stances? A second’s reflection showed me that 

; such a course would be unwise. Only the Mar- 

quess of Macclesfield and myself were aware of 
the truth, and he had inqiosed silence upon 
me. ' , 

i ‘Her husband,’ I said, ‘was engaged in the 

I Treaty 'Department of our Foreign Office in 

]■ ■- . London.’ 

‘ All ! Clunes— Gordon Clunes,’ exclaimed Sir 
: John quickly, ‘Of course I know him quite 

{ well. He’s the head of that department.’ 

^ ‘Yes/ I answ'ered, wondering how this photo- 

gmph — a copy of which was in my possession 
' , — could have fallen into the hands of the 

h ^ King. 

‘What is the character of this woman?’ con- 
tinued His Majesty. ‘ You can speak quite frankly 
to me.’ 

‘She’s sometliing of a mystery,’ I responded. 

‘A mystery!’ he echoed, ‘You appear to look 
upon her with suspicion?’ 

‘I do/ I said. 

^ ‘Then tell me the cii^cumstances in which you 



first met her. Knowledge of them may assist 
me.’ 

‘I am afraid, your Majesty/ I answered with 
politeness, ‘I must request you to excuse me 
replying to that question. As a member of the 
secret service I am under oath not to divulge 
the result of any inquiry I make to any agent 
of a foreign state.’ 

His Majesty looked at me quickly with a 
sharp glance, perhaps rendered more acute by his 
aquiline features ; then he replied, with a good- 
humoured smile : 

‘Of course, M’sieur Crawford ; I perfectly 
understand. Not for one moment ^voiild I 
wish you to betray any official secret to me ; but 
remember that I am friendly to your Queen 
and country, and that whatever information in 
this matter you can give me without betraying 
any coiiffdence will be of the greatest assistance 
ill my irvvestigations,’ 

‘ I think there is no harm in explaining to His 
Majesty who and whut this woman is/ Sir John 
remarked. 

‘ Unfortunately I am unable,’ I answered rather 
amioyed. 

‘Why ?’ inquired the Ambassador. 

‘Because,’ I answered, ‘the principal fact con- 
nected witli her career is a secret known only to 
myself and the Marquess of Macclesfield, who 
imposed upon me the strictest silence.’ 

‘The Marquess of Macclesfield!’ echoed the 
King. ‘Then he knows her?’ 

i nodded. 

‘She is a political agent— eh?’ 

‘I have reason to believe so/ I responded. 

‘Tlieii, if so, why not, in our mutual interests, 
tell us some minor facts regarding her'?’ urged 
the King, again glancing at the photograph with 
a puzzled air, and stroking his long beard 
sively, a habit ot his when deep in thought. 

I reflected for a moment; then, in the hope 
that I might obtain knowledge of how this pic- 
ture had fallen into his hands, I aiiswei'ed; 

‘Well, she’s a woman who has had, as far as I 
have been able to gather, a very uiinsual history. 
She passes as English, but her slight accentuation 
of certain \vords is evidence that she is not. In 
Paris she was once very well known, passing there 
as the daughter of a wealthy American lady, and 
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’becoming engaged to be married to Count ’\^eiiosta 
of the Italian Embassy. This engagement was, 
however, suddenly and mysteriously broken off, 
and then she arrived in Yienna, where I ffrst 
met lier.’ 

‘Was she in society there?’ inquired the King 
eagerly. 

‘Ko,’ I answered. ‘Only in the course of some 
se«arching iiiqiiiries regarding the betrayal of 
certain secret negotiations between my Embassy 
and the Austro- Hungarian Government did I 
become aware of her existence. She was known 
then as Judith Kolm, and was the supposed wife 
of one Oswald Krauss, a captain of artillery.’ 

‘Well, and what afterwards?’ the King in- 
quired, 

‘Krauss was convicted by court-martial of sell- 
ing of three of the frontier fortresses to 

German agents, and sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. The woman, however, escaped.’ 

‘And slie married your friend?’ 

‘Yes, The next I saw of her was several years 
afterwards, when, on visiting Gordon Giunes, who 
had married during my absence in GonstautiiiOx:)le, 
I foil lid that she was his wife.’ 

‘Kemarkable I’ exclaimed His Majesty reflec- 
tively. ‘Very remarkable! It would almost 
appear as though she had some object in marry- 
ing an official of his grade. It was .scarcely wise 
on his jpiart.’ 

‘He was entirely ignorant of her previous 
adventures,’ I said. ‘She passed herself off as an 
EngUshwoinan living in a remote country town, 
whose education liad been gained abroad— here, in 
Brussels, I believe she said.’ 

‘And lie believed lier,’ observed the King, 
smiling, ‘A man in love will believe any- 
thing,? 

‘But this woman is really a secret agent, you 
say,’ exclaimed Sir John. ‘Surely Chines knows 
that? If not, no time should be lost in inform- 
ing him. It is a most dangerous jiosition. 
Already w'e have had so many attempts to get 
at the secrets of our dijiloinacy that we ought to 
spare no effort to combat them,’ 

‘Every precaution possible has already been 
' taken,’ I answered vaguely. Had I not given 
my promise to the HarquesvS I should un- 
doubtedly have exxdained all the circumstances 
now, 

Krauss,’ the King continued--r 
‘w;a9 his olfeuce a very serious one?’ 

' ‘Extremely,' I answered. ‘ His betrayal of 
.military secrets was proved beyond doubt ; but 
it was further made plain that the woman acted 
as the agent between her lover and the German 
Government.’ 

- ‘ Ah i ’ oxekimed’ His Majesty, as though a sud- 
den thought had occurred to him, ‘Then the 
;wonumi is known at the German Legation?’ 

.‘Undoubtedly/ I answered, ‘I have certain 
.‘knowledge that the Gennan Ambassador at 


Yienna supplied her with money and arranged 
for her escape over the frontier after her lovers 
arrest.’ 

‘ But this, you will notice, is a prison | 3 lioto- 
graph,’ the King remarked, turning it in his 
hand. 

‘She had pireviously fallen into the hands of 
the Yienna police for victimising tradespeople. 
It was after that that her relations with Krauss 
commenced.’ 

‘I don’t reiueinber hearing anything of the 
betrayal of the plans/ he said reflectively. 

‘The matter was kept a j)rofouiid secret,’ I 
answered. ‘Only a few high officials and those 
composing the court-inartial were aware of it.’ 

Too well I remembered all the curious details 
of that ingenious conspiracy which not only 
affected the security of the Austrian Empire, 
but also that of England. It was because of iny 
efforts ill that sensational affair-efforts which 
cost me so much and added ten years to lay 
age — that the Marquess of Macclesfield reposed 
confidence in me. Yet it was the woman whose 
faded photograph was now in the hands of the 
King who could, if slie chose, ex^iose and ruin 
me. IIow heartless she was I well knew. I 
hud seen more than one illustration of it, and 
knew that at the moment of lier revenge she 
would not spare me. 

‘Then you consider her a dangerous X)oliticaI 
agent?’ the King said. 

‘Most decidedly,’ I answered, ‘At this 
moment I am most anxious to know her where- 
abouts. Our secret intelligence dex>artment in 
London have kept a keen eye upon her for a. 
considerable time ; but of late she has evaded 
us, and once more disappeared. Have you know- 
ledge where she is ?’ 

‘No/ he responded, glancing sharjily at me. 
‘ This photograx>h has come into my jiossession 
in a somewhat curious manner, and what you 
have just told me increases the mystery consider- 
ably. Perhaps it will be as well if I command 
inquiries to be made by our xiolice.’ 

‘If I may presume to suggest to your Majesty/ 
I said quickly, ‘the best course would be to leave 
tlie matter entirely in my liands.’ 

‘Why?’ he inquired quickly. 

‘Because X)oiice interference in such a matter 
must only hinder me in my inquiries.’ 

‘But you surely have sufficient on hand just 
now,’ the King said. 

‘The discovery of Judith Kolm cannot be long 
delayed/ I answered, recollecting that sooner or 
later she must come to me of her own accord. 

‘Then, if you desire it, I will not invoke the 
aid of the police,’ His Majesty said. ‘Try and 
find heiy and when she is found tell her that I 
wish her to call and see me.’ 

‘ To see your Majesty I ’ I gasped in’ surprise. 

‘Yes. Surely it is not so strange a thing that 
I should desire to ask this woman a, question. 
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And recollect, Crawford/ lie added with con- 
siderable empliasis, ‘tins mat ter is a pressing one, 
and of the liigliest importance. If slie fears 
arrest, tell lier that the police here shall not 
touch her as long as she obeys my command. 
At all costs I must see her.^ 

‘Yery well, your Majesty, I will endeavour to 
trace her.’ 

‘It is an entirely private matter/ he added. 
‘Not a soul must know of my dealings with this 
woman. But, by the way,’ he went on, ‘do you 
think that any of the staff at the German Lega- 
tion here know her?’ 

‘That’s impossible to tell. She ivS probably 
known at the German Embassy in Paris, and is 
certainly well known in Yienna.’ 

‘But you say she is now the wdfe of one 
of your colleagues in the Foreign Office in 
London.’ 

I nodded. I had not told them that Gordon 
was dead. 

‘Then she’s probably in London?’ 

‘It is quite impossible to tell; because — well, 
I added, ‘because they have parted.’ 

‘Ah 1 ’ cried the King. ‘ She has possibly found 
that the profession of secret agent is more 
lucrativ^e than being wdfe of a Downing Street 
official, and has returned to the old game.’ 

‘ No,’ I replied. ‘ I don’t think that ; because, 
by reason of a certain circuinstaiice 'vvithin my 
knowledge, the London police are very anxious 
to find her.’ 

‘May I not know the circumstance to which 
you refer ?’ he asked. 

‘I regret/ I answered quietly, ‘that your 
Majesty may not know that.’ 

The King drew a long breath, and again stroked 
his beard pensively. 

‘Your profession, of course, needs the most 
delicate tact, and the greatest astuteness and 
forethought/ he said. ‘A single slip, and exposure 
and disgrace would of course ensue. Against the 
macliinations of Enghuid’s enemies one must need 
a thoiisaiid eyes.’ 

I smiled, and answered ; 

‘ If by conveying your Majesty’s message to 
Judith Kolin I cun render a service I shall do 
so willingly.’ 

‘Thank yon, Crawford,’ the polished monarch 
answered, with a courtly bow. ‘If you do this 
you will render im a very great service in a 
purely private matter.’ 

‘I have little doubt that she will soon he 
found/ I responded. ‘I only wish I was as 
sanguine of discovering into whose hands the 
missing file of correspondence has fallen. The 
enigma is bewildering.’ 

‘You do not yet appear to have discovered the 
existence of any secret^ agents in Brussels/ His 
Majesty remarked, 

‘On the contrary/ I replied, laughing, for I 
had not been idle, ‘four of them are my intimate 


friends. Three are German agents, and the fourth 
is employed by Gerard, the French Minister. 
They believe me to be a cashier in llie Old 
English Bank. Against none of them, however, 
rests suspicion of having tampered with our 
despatch-box.’ 

‘It’s a mystery, a problem absolutely beyond 
solution,’ Sir Jolm remarked, with a sigh. 

‘We can only wait/ observed the King. ‘Some 
day ere long, it is to be hoped, Crawford will 
succeed in obtaining a clue, and thereby ex^iose 
the truth. Truly the devices of diplomacy are 
as ingenious as they are astounding. If we could 
only recover tliese letters before their existence 
became known, then we should succeed in 
baffling our enemies,’ 

‘Ah ! that is too late, your Majesty,’ I said, 
‘Already there are evidences on every side that 
copies of tbe letters have reached the Foreign 
Minister in Paris.’ 

‘Y^ell/ said the King, ‘continue to do your 
utmost, and recollect, too, that I have the greatest 
anxiety to see this woman whom you cal] Kolm. 
I must see her, for I tell you frankly that 
facts have come to my, knowledge which have 
caused me great uneasiness, and I shall know 
no rest until I get the truth from that woman’s 
lips.’ 

‘The truth you will, I fear, never obtain from 
the lips of Judith Koliii/ I observed. 

‘But money can buy most things,’ His Majesty: 
said. ‘If she is, as you say, a political agent, 
she is certainly" open to briljery.’ 

‘ Undoubtediy/ I answered ; then added, in a 
perhaps rather bitter tone, ‘Uiiscrupulous as she 
is, she could no doubt be bribed to commit any 
crime, from telling an untruth to the taking of 
; a Iife.b/ 

‘ All T ask is that you should send her li ere/ 
His Majesty said in the strange, hard voice of 
one ; desperate. ‘The rest may he left to me.’ 

This latest development of the tangled cliuiu 
of circumstances was most extraordimuy. It was 
amazing that the King sliould desire to sec and 
question her, of all women. She hated me. 
Had she not at the well-remembered: moment, 
just before I discovered her hubkind dead, 
threatened me with exposure and ruin, while I, 
confident in the knowledge I held of her past, 
promised my silence only in return for hers? 
Yet, although I liad been ignorant of it, my 
power over her had already vanished, for the man 
who bad so foolishly married her had already 
passed to that world wdiieli lies beyond the 
luimau ken. She did not fear me now, for was 
she not a perfectly free agent? Aided by" the 
astute German Ambassador at Yienna, she had 
escaped the Austrian police, and, there being 
no extradition for a political offence, was quite 
safe. 

As I sat there in. silence while His Majesty 
discussed the critical situation witli the Ambassa- 
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dor, I reflected how, liuving regard to all the 
circumstances, her chief object would undoubtedly 
be to bring upon me swiftly that vengeance 
which she had openly avowed. Yet, of niy own 
accord, I bad promised to seek her and deliver 
this command of the King’s; to entrap her, and, 
for aught I knew, still further embitter her 
against me. 

Truly my position was unenviable, and my 
mind full of gravest thouglits. England’s honour 
was at stake, the days were passing quickly, 
and I had, alas I discovered nothing — absolutely 


nothing. Each hour was bringing us nearer 
and nearer a terrific and terrible conflict with 
the Powers. War was in the air. In a few days 
the black storm-cloud which for the past three 
years had hovered over Europe must inevitably 
burst; then lands now fair and smiling would 
be swept by fire and sword, and thousands, per- 
haps millions, of lives would be sacrificed before 
those frightful modern engines of destruction. 

Both King and Ambassador were fully aware 
of the crisis at hand, hut were utterly helpless. 
We could only 'wait. 


THE WATERWAYS OF VENEZUELA. 


PART II. 



I HE great tableland runs right west 
to the junction of the Orinoco with 
the Gassiquiare. From this point 
to its origin the course and ways 
of the river are merely a matter 
of conjecture and Indian legend. 
Several expeditious have attempted to peneti^ate 
the mystery of its birth, but none have succeeded, 
possibly because the wild Oualiaribos who inhabit 
the country do not greatly encourage scientific 
research, and have, in fact, made exploration an 
mi pleasantly exciting pastime to those who have 
essayed it in their district. For this tribe is by 
repute numerous, fierce, and warlike. They use 
the long blowpipe and a nasty little arrow tipped 
with curari poison ; and a brave’s favourite dinner 
is a juicy steak of his lellow-man : consequently 
the Gualuuibo lives not on terms of intimacy with 
his neighbours, and his society is somewhat sedu- 
lously shunned by tlie Venezuelan in general. 

The voyager who came nearest to solving the 
problem was Don Apoliuar Diaz de la Fuente, who 
sailed from San Fernando de Atibapo with some 
thirty men on the Srd December 1759. He drew 
ail elaborate map not only of the country he tra- 
versed, but also of the entire river to its supposed 
sources near the Caura ; and this map, embodied 
in that of Solano, copied by Codacci, and ap- 
proved by Humboldt, is practically that which 
is found in every school atlas to-day.. Without 
disparagement to the worthy Don, we may be 
■ permitted to doubt its accuracy, as we know 
the greater part of it was composed from imagina- 
tion and Indian report, while his survey of the 
portion actually navigated by him is scarcely 
likely to have been worked by the most exact of 
instruments. Next (in writing) to Don Apoliiiar 
comes Dr Miehelena y Eojas, an adventurous Vene- 
zuelan, who did much excellent exploration in the 
country, and who started for the Upper Orinoco 
in 1855. But he never got farther than the 
Gassiquiare, where he also interviewed certain 
Indians. So many other stories are current 
regarding the sources of the Orinoco and the 


difiiculties of reaching them that it is useless 
to quote them here. The fact is, the diflerent 
tribes of Indians all talk difl’erent dialects and 
have different names for the rivers and mountains, 
so that an attempt to piece their various tales 
into one harmonious whole only leads to wild 
confusion. 

Only this year I had a long conversation on 
this subject with a Maquiritare chief. His version 
agreed ill its main points with that of Don 
Apoliiiar de la Fuente, but he added that close 
to the sources there was a large black moun- 
tain which every year or two threw out fire and 
smoke. As the general nature of tlie country 
is not volcanic, and as no volcano is known 
to exist ill this district, his statement requires 
verification. 

However, leaving aside the whereabouts of the 
actual sources of the river, we have it proved 
navigable by steamer as far as the Gassiquiare, and 
by canoes at least to the Sierra Parima, a distance 
ill all of about fourteen hundred and fifty miles. 
We may safely say that the lengtli of the Orinoco 
from the mouth of the Macareo to the Gassiquiare 
is thirteen hundred miles, and from there to the 
base of the Sierra Parima another one hundred 
and sixty miles — in all fourteen hundred and 
sixty miles ; its width varying from five miles 
at the mouth of the Apure to four hundred yards 
at the junction of the Gassiquiare. Truly a noble 
stream I Miehelena states that the Orinoco is 
joined by no less than four hundred and sixty 
other rivers and more than two thousand rivulets. 
Of those ffowing in on its left bank in the 
eastern part of its career we have no certain know- 
ledge until we arrive at the Gassiquiare, a tributary 
of the Amazon. The Eio Negro, which it joins, 
though generally considered a Brazilian stream, for 
the first four hundred miles of its course flows 
through Venezuelan soil. Unlike the majority 
of Venezuelan rivers, whose waters are either of 
a clear milky-white or muddy-yellow colour, the 
water of the Bio Negro, as the name implies, is 
of a clear dark brown. , Few fish are said to live 
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in this river, and the banks are clear of the 
pestiferous mosquitoes, sun flies, and sand fllies that 
abound in such nunibera in other parts of the 
countiy. 

Another of these black-water streams is the 
Atibapo, which rises in the low hills opposite 
Maroa at the first southward turn of the Rio 
Negro, and flows north for two hundred niileSj 
when it joins the Guaviare, and these two, flowing 
together for four miles, run into the Orinoco. I 
say advisedly ‘flowing together,’ for, strange to say, 
the waters of the rivers never mingle, that of the 
Atibapo on the east side looking like a stream 
of ink, while the Guaviare has the appearance of 
milk, the line between them being clearly and 
sharply defined. 

The Guaviare is full of fish ; crocodiles, or 
caymaiiy as the natives call them, abound on its 
banks, which are also infested by mosquitoes and 
sunflies. On the Atibapo side are no insects ; the 
cayman never ventures into its w^aters, and, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain, only one species 
of fish — somewhat similar to a large trout, and 
called hocacita oi\ account of the peculiar small- 
ness of its mouth — is to be found in the river. 
The natives say the water ^peso wmcIlo ’ — -that is, is 
very heavy — and that drinking much of it makes 
them ill. Personally I drank but little of it, and 
that little well qualified by stronger water imported 
from Scotland, the bottle from which this latter 
was extracted being afterwards filled with Atibapo 
water to be carried to civilisation for purposes of 
analysis. Throngb the courtesy of Professor W. 
Ramsay I have now received an analysis of the 
Atibapo water, which appears to be extremely 
pure — a fact sufficient to account for the absence 
of insects, &c. ; no free ammonia and no chlorides, 
sulphates, or nitrates are discernible. The principal 
impurity app>ears to be of the nature of a peaty 
contamination, which doubtless gives the water its 
dark colour. 

This Atibapo district is inhabited entirely by 
the Vaniwas, quite the most civilised Indian 
tribe in Venezuela. The Atibapo is navigable 
almost to its sources, and lias on its banks 
many small townships chiefly inhabited by these 
Vaniwas. 

Just above the junction of the Atibapo and 
Orinoco lies the town of San Fernando, the most 
important town in western Venezuela, and the 
seat of government in the Amazonas Territory, 
Commercially its situation is unique ; and, con- 
sidering the vast richness of the adjacent country, 
it should in time to come be a city of no small 
importance. 

The Ynirida is another river freely navigable 
for man^' miles. Rising in the Sierra de los 
^faguas, it flows north-east, a broad clear stream 
with few raudals and plenty of water ; but except 
by the Vaniwas it is almost unknown. Between 
this river and the Guaviare legend places the 
liome of the Gualiibos hlancos or White Indians 



Humboldt describes as having been met at Esme- 
ralda. I have made many inquiries, both amongst 
Venezuelans and Indians, but can find no evi- 
dence to prove the existence of such a race. 
The fact is, in all tribes some individuals are 
naturally of a lighter colour than others ; besides 
which, the true skin-colour of the majority is 
disguised by the amount of earth and pigment 
they rub over themselves as a preservative against 
the heat of the sun and the bites of insects. 

The Guaviare, another noble stream, compara- 
tively unknown, rises in the Eastern Andes, 
and flows through Venezuela for the last three 
hundred miles of its course, navigable all the 
way. 

From the Guaviare east to the Meta lies the 
country of the Gualiibos, next to the Guaharibos 
the most numerous tribe in the Orinoco valley. 
As a rule the Gualiibos, especially those living 
near the Orinoco, are friendly and peaceful, though 
those inhabiting what is now termed in diplomatic 
circles the ‘hinterland,’ and who have had little 
or no intercourse with even Venezuelan civilisa- 
tion, own no great reputation, common report 
crediting them with a fondness for eating people. 
In stature they are small, averaging about five 
feet three inches, but of a remarkably powerful 
build, with enormous chests and shoulders, and 
without exception all are distinctly rotund. The 
principal chief, who has quite sunk liis Indian 
name, and is generally known by his Spanish 
name of Henri quez, is a brusque, sliy, sbifty- 
looking person* but wields great power over his 
tribesmen. Both he and the second chief, Celes- 
tino (or Trebu, his tribal name), a stout, cheery 
old fellow, have been given the rank of cayitan in 
the Venezuelan army, to induce them to keep 
their followers quiet; and Henriquez always dons 
the full uniform of his rank, a quaint contract 
to his retinue of semi-nude braves. 

In theory, many of the Gualiibos are ChristiaBs, 
thougli, from a ceremony that I unexpectedly 
dropped in upon one bright moonlight morning 
between two and three o’clock, I incline to the 
belief that they still cling to some form of 
siui-worsliip. The ceremonj’’ referred to was a 
moon-dance, which took place in a small circular 
forest clearing close to the mouth of the Vichada 
River, and was performed by some thirty braves, 
who sang a curiously sonorous and tuneful chant . 
while they danced, a few women and children sitting 
round and beating time with diy sticks. First the 
dancers advanced in two lines towards the moon, 
which shone out brightly over the tree-tops, all 
pointing towards her with their left hands ; then 
turning quickly, they formed turn circles, one 
within the other, and danced round in opposite 
directions, the outside circle moving from left to 
right and the inside from right to left, each man 
holding his predecessor firmly just above the 
elbow^s. From time to time they tinanimoiisly 
quitted hold with the left hand and together 
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pointed to tlie moon. After a lew revolutions the 
circles split into ranks again, the dancers unex- 
pectedly sat down, and the singing suddenly ceased. 
The show was over. Owing to imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the language 1 was iinahle to fully 
comprehend the meaning of the dance i but of 
course the two Venezuelans who were with me de- 
clared it was the preliminary of a cannibal feast ! 

Taken all round, these Giiahibus, though uureli- 
ahle as to working capacity, are excellent fellows 
to get oil with. A noticeable feature about them 
is that, unlike the neighbouring tribes, who boast 
glossy black hair, the universal colour of the 
Gtxahibos’ hair is dark chestnut-brown. 

Their territory is intersected by quite a number 
of streams, principal amongst them the Vichada, 
the headquarters of the tribe, and the Meseta. 
The Meseta is unexplored, hut the Indians navigate 
it for many days in their canoes. The Meta, another 
fine river of Colombian birth, rises in the spurs of 
the Eastern Andes just below Santa Ee de Bogota, 
the Colombian capital, from whence there is a fair 
road over the mountains to Boyaca, a small town 
situated just beyond the Venezuelan frontier. It 
has long been under consideration to build a railway 
from this town to Bogota, and so make the Orinoco- 
!Meta route the main channel for the entrance of 
goods into Bogota ; but the completion of this 
work is improbable at least in the near future. 

A hundred miles north of the Meta we arrive 
at the extraordinary comhination of confluent 
streams that drain the Hat Apure valley and join 
the Orinoco just below the great bend by three 
mouths known as the Apure, Apurito, and Caboul- 
liare. These three mouths, similarly to the delta 
mouths of the Orinoco, are connected by imiumer- 
able creeks and passages ,* while the main river, 
the Apure, is fed by no less than thirty-four 
rivers over seventy miles in length, besides count- 
less creeks and rivulets ; this part of the river- 
system alone furnishing at least two thousand 
miles of navigable water. From the Apure to 
the mouth of the Orinoco on the left bank there 
are no streams of importance, though there are 
many partly navigable by canoes. 

Working westward again from the Boca Grande 
along the right bank, we have some small rivers 
all navigable by canoes, and then in longitude 63“ 
the Caroui, a river of considerable proportion and 
importance, as it drains what is known us the 
Gold Valley of Venezuela. This river has its 
sources on the slopes of the well-known moun- 
tain of Roraima, and flows nor th-xvest ward for 
two hundred miles, when it is joined by the 
Paragtm, the combined streams under the name 
of Garoni.' joining the Orinoco a hundred miles 
farther north. The beds of these streams contain 
a fair quantity of gold, and many natives and 
broken-down miners earn a scant livelihood by 
washing their sands. . A hundred miles westward 
is the mouth of the Aro, a smaller stream ; 
and still another hundred, the, Oaiira, a tnagnl- 


ficent stream, for a reliable knowledge of which 
we are indebted to M. Richard, an energetic 
French trader who has spent many years in its 
exploration and the exploitation of its resources. 
Rising in the Sierra Merevari, from the other 
side of which range the Onnoco, according to 
La Fuente, also springs, it runs north-north-west 
for three hundred and fifty miles, being joined 
in its course by fewer tributaries than any other 
large river in VenezAxela. The country round the 
headwaters of this stream is inhabited by the 
Taparitos, a nomad tribe of whom little is known. 

The Sierra Guamapi gives birth to two streams, 
the Cuchivero and the Suapure, the latter almost 
unknown, though the Venezuelan town of Urbana 
lies at its mouth. The Cuchivero, which I ex- 
plored in lSt)7, has been fully described in an 
article in the Rotjal Gcoyraj^hical Society's Magcmne 
(January 1899). Another river that I am sure 
will well repay exploration is the Ventuari, 
Venturario, or Atuari, as the Indians variously call 
it. Only one civilised man is known to have 
ascended this river, a Venezuelan called Martinez, 
who, having quarrelled with a iieigliboiir in San 
Fernando de Atibapo, calmly walked over to his 
house one fine evening and scientifically planted 
a knife between his adversary’s ribs. Then, as 
even a Venezuelan government feels it incumbent 
to take some slight notice of the crime of murder, 
he bethought himself of escape ; so, appropriating the 
(lead maids canoe, he ascended the Orinoco and turned 
up the Venturario, where his pursuers never thought 
of looking for him. Pushing on up the Venturario 
till he reached the Maniapare, he turned up that 
stream, and, leaving his canoe, took to the moun- 
tains. Aided by Indians, he crossed the iSierra 
Guamapi, and dropped down on the headwaters of 
the Cuchivero, Here he met a wandering tribe of 
Panares, whose chief at once addressed him in 
English I It appeared this chief had been brought 
up in Demerara, but had forsaken civilisation to 
assume leadershi]^ of the tribe. With this tribe 
Martinez stayed some time, finally making his way 
to Bolivar, where, so slow is justice, he arrived 
before the news of his crime, and was thus able 
to escape to Curasao, the saiictiuiiy of all Vene- 
zuelans Avhose country has no present need of them. 
When we consider the glowing accounts he gives 
of the immense richness of the country he passed 
through, it is surprising that no one has yet 
followed ill his tracks. 

This Venturario valley is inhabited by the 
Maquiiitares, by " far the finest Indian tribe in 
Venezuela, The men are short, sj)are, wiry, and 
of an entirely diflerent cast of countenance to 
their neighbours. Every two or three years 
some members of the tribe make a six months^ 
pilgrimage to Demerara on purpose to buy Eng- 
lish guns, as they will not look at the cheap 
German gaspij)es usually offered for sale by the 
Orinoco traders, One chief offered me the equiva- 
lent of ten pounds tor, an old' well-worn breech- 
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loader that would not bring half the money in 
England. From a dreamer’s point of view the 
life of all these Indians should be an ideal one. 
Their surroundings are beautiful ; no hard work 
is required of them ; and one would think that 
life in a quiet hut by some swift - flowing stream 
would satisfy every desire of these uncultured 
children of nature. But the gregarious instinct 
of humanity, and possibly the necessity of mutual 
assistance in time of danger, drives them to 
herd together in communities ; lust, envy, malicej 
hate, and all uncharitableness creep in amongst 
them, and the ideal disappears, leaving much, that 
is sordid, evil, and unbeautiful in its place. 


Outside the Orinoco system there are few rivers 
ill A^'enezuela worthy of mention, the most promi- 
nent of these being within the country which was 
recently in dispute between Enghind and Venezuela. 
It is to be hoped that the settlement of this long- 
pending frontier controversy may more largely 
attract British enterprise to the unexploited terri- 
tory of this rich republic. As already remarked, 
many of the A^eneziielau rivers are practically un- 
known ; but information regarding them has in 
all cases been obtained by myself from the most 
reliable sources. 

There are well over ten thousand miles of navi- 
gable wateivvays in Venezuela. 


THE WIT OF LAUGH. LAN MACINTYRE. 


IN TWO I»AETS. — VAB.T II. 


spy threw himself down in the 
sand of the roadside and waited. 
Iii appearance he was a half-naked, 
dust-powdered ryot, overcome with 
heat and exhaustion after a day’s 
work at the water-wheel ; in ideality 
he was a tougli and rising young policeman, keen 
and catitious, with a full knowledge of the 
responsibility of his task. But that was over 
now; lie had done his work ; and all that 
remained was for him to watch for the sahibs 
and their party, and to trust that some com- 
rade would give him the tail of a horse to help 
him to the finish. The night had shut down 
upon the hot earth ; in the glimmer of .star- 
light the road could be seen dwindling to riglit 
and left, and the groves of nmngoes that dotted 
the plain loomed large and vague. Clumps of 
coarse grass studded the sandy stretch ; here and 
there a cultivator’s patch was marked by its 
clumsy well machiueiy, and by the macJum 
(bed p)latform) in the forks of a tree on which 
its owner ivould keep watch by night when 
crop>s were high. The cry of a cpuail and the 
yelp of pariahs at some distant village were 
all the sounds that broke the close, heat-laden 
• silence. 

Half-an-hoiir passed. The spy laid his ear to 
the ground, listened, sat up, and finally sprang to 
his feet as a blur upon the road began to take 
shape, and he could hear the clink of bridles and 
tlie pad of hoofs. He stood to attention, and 
Faulkner and MacIntyre grew out of the dusk, 
and reined in. Behind them a maiiy-headed mass 
paused too, in a scutile of dust. 

‘Ah, here’s our man,’ said Macintyre softly. 
‘What hhahhar, ]>Dliceman ? ’ 

‘Groat news, liuzur. liira Singh and his men 
are making merry in Kandua village, not a 
mile froui here. Their sentries are but blind 
nien, for I crawled through them to the walls 


of the village, and 1 .saw. The woman is there 
also.’ 

‘You followed her?’ 

‘I followed, Hiizur, when she left the gates of 
the city, where she was joined by two of the 
robbers — they are bold men — and rode away very 
quickly into the conn try. I took a pony from 
the thana. and 1 rode too, following far behind 
and riding always undm cover, where cover was 
to be had. 1 thought it would be a long way to 
go, Huzur ; but, lo ! it is not so. They are close 
at hand.’ 

‘Boubled ill Ills tracks. The impiulenco of 
the hi’ute ! And we were tliiiiking he was in 
Trevor’vS district 1 ’ said Faulkner. ‘ Who would 
have thought of looking for him in the scene 
of his last robbery '( Go on, puliceinan.’ 

*lf the Heaven-born will come now, and those 
behind also, gently,’ said the policeman, ‘1 will 
lead them. There could be no better time, for 
they are drunk, and over-bold.’ 

‘Take my' stirrup,’ said Macintyre. He turned 
in his .saddle and lifted his hand, and men and 
leaders jingled forward. 

‘Wiiat is the phiii of campaign?’ said Faulk- 
ner. ‘There’s no sounding-board here, thank 
Heaven ! ’ 

‘My idea is to ride within a quarter of a mile 
of llie village, then to dismount the men, and let 
them siUTound the place, the inspector leading 
them ujjoii the farther side. 1 go ahead -witii 
you and get as near to the huts as possible. The 
sentries must be surprised in silence, if it can be 
(lone. Then, when I give the signal, or the alarm 
is started, we close an, and you and I and such 
men as are near us make for the headquarter 
staff. It’s liira Singh I want; the othens can 
catch the rest of the gang if they like — each 
man to pick his spot before be attacks, and work 
atriiiglit for it.’ 

Faulkner nodded hi.s approval, and the cavalcade 
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trotted on in silence. The signs of cultivation at 
the roadside grew more frequent, and presently, 
low upon the "horizon, a spark of hre glimmered 
in a setting of huddled shadows. 

Macintyre drew rein and dropped his voice. 
‘Kandua,' he said. He turned to the men and 
addressed them briefly, and at the close of the 
exhortation the troop dropped from their saddles, 
and hobbled each his own horse with halter- rope. 
Then tliey spread out of the road into the fields, 
fclie stealthy figures creeping farther and farther 
apart until they faded into the dusk, and only 
two luckless constables remained to keep eyes 
upon the horses. The two in authority stalked 
cautiously from the track, and over the arra 
patches and the water-channels, their faces turned 
to the glitter of flame. 

The village grew plain to see, They could 
hear now the lunn of voices, the thud of a toin- 
toni, and occasionally a drunken shout that beat 
tliroiigh the night towards them. A red glow 
glinted between the walls of the huts, and the 
sj^y, who had been stealing in Macin tyre’s foot- 
steps, crouched to his elbow and touched his 
sleeve. He pointed in one direction. 

^ There is the house in which I saw Hira 
Singh/ he said. 

Macintyre looked, and saw the outline of a 
hut blocking the starlight some fifty yards away. 
It had a window, from which there spread a 
cone of light, and between the window and their 
goal an unsuspecting clacoit lolled upon his rifle, 
with his face toward the earth. The spy looked 
at him, and made a significant gesture with 
his hands. Macintyre nodded; and the next 
instant the man had dropped upon his belly, and 
was advancing like a snake through the waving 
crops, 

Faulkner caught his breath, his attention 
riveted by the unconscious figure. The crawling 
policeman had been swallowed up in the growth, 
and the sentry continued to nod above his folded 
arms. A minute passed, and the watchers saw 
something rise behind him. to the robber’s level. 
There was the muffled clatter of the falling rifle, 
a groan that was stifled as soon as it was uttered, 
-and the dacoit blundered to. the ground with ten 
iron fingers gagging him. 

Macintyre did not speak ; he waved only to the 
, line and ran forward with stooping shoulders 
.and with hardly a glance at the two men on the 
■ground. The policeman was still clutching, twist- 
ing, and heaving silently above his handiwork, 
Faulkner felt a shudder of repulsion, but it was 
„ no time for scruples ; he pressed on too, and 
lioped, doubtfully, that the man might survive 
•the rough handling. 

They pulled up under the very walls of the 
village and so complete was the surprise that 
not' even an exclamation of alarm was heard, and 
i/ hot a sentinel escaped to shout or fire. The 
,_'dacoits continued to riot and drink in noise and 


fancied security. Macintyre and Faulkner crept 
to the window and looked in, so near that tliey 
could have almost touched the inner wall. The 
light came from a cMrag (native lamp) which was 
smoking and stinking on the floor. Beyond it, 
reclining at his ease in the doorway, a large- 
bearded giant, clear “ Manned, light -eyed, and 
swarthy, sprawled upon a string bedstead^ a 
hookah at his lips ; and beside him, the light 
flickering upon her beauty and her disguise, 
squatted Myra Pereira, arch-plotter and renegade, 
with his hand upon her slioulder. 

‘So thou hast outwitted them again! AVell, it 
is easily done, for the pigs have little brains and 
no sjieed.’ The dacoit yawned. ‘To-morrow wc 
go to liarry the soul of Grigson Sahib, and loot 
that fat tehsildar of his.’ 

‘I am tired of playing eavesdropper/ said the 
woman, with a shrug, ‘'When are we to go to 
Delhi and show how ricli we are? Here one 
hoards. I wish to spend.’ 

‘And I to rob/ chuckled Hira Singh. ‘When, 
my pearl ? Oh, when fighting loses its savour. 
When’ 

He stopped, and leapt off the bed with a clutch 
at his knife. The woman sprang to her feet and 
dashed a veil upon the lamp. She was too late. 
There was no time to scream, to fly, to put the 
knife to ribs. The doorway was choked wntli 
men, and Macintyre’s arms, were round the 
struggling robber. 

A tumult of fighting rose from the village. The 
place had become an inferno of Wounded men, 
of bitter enemies, of groans and blows and ex- 
ploding rifies. The dacoits had been thoroughly 
surprised, but they knew how to fight at odd.s. 
Their first instinct was to rally roniid their 
leader ; and therefore it was that Faulkner, 
liiUTying in to complete the capture, found him- 
self fiiriously assaulted instead, and fell to batter- 
ing at his assailant’s face in the frenzied struggle 
for life and liberty. 

Macintyre and Hira Singli swayed and struggled 
and dashed each other from one side to the other 
of the hut into which they had tumbled. The 
dacoit’s knife-hand was held to his side by tht‘ 
grip that had pinioned it at the first onslaught ; 
hut Macintyre was a light-weight, and Hira Singli 
tossed him to and fro as a terrier tosses a rat, 
spitting with rage and his inability to shake him- 
self free. The woman watched with a primitive 
curiosity ; she exhibited no feminine alarm, and 
she followed the , progress of the fight from the 
darkest corner of the hut, unwilling or careless of 
the chance of escape. 

Weight told, fefc by bit Macintyre lost his 
vantage-ground ; inch by inch his enemy captured 
bis position, and reversed it. He slipped at last, 
gasping and clutching as lie was driven downwards, 
and in the next breath he was hurled and j)inned 
to the ground, and Hira Singh, above him, was 
wrenching the knife free for the thrust of victory. 
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He twisted his wrist, once, twice, and tore it 
out of Macin tyre’s fingers. The knife swung, and 
then the woman sprang upon him and snatched 
it from his hand. It spun through the window 
of the hut • and Hira Singh’s unwitting pause 
swept the tide of fortune again to Macintyre. 
He raised himself and caught the dacoit once 
more about the body, and they rolled across the 
floor. A minute later Faulkner and the inspector, 
panting from their own perils, dashed in, and 
found them thus ; and Hira Singh succumbed to 
the superior numbers. 

Macintyre and Faulkner sat down upon the 
string bed, while the remnants of the fight ebbed 
and died about the village, and the policemen 
began to straggle in with their prisoners. The 
inspector knotted and reknotted Hira Singh’s 
bonds, and a couple of constables mounted guard 
over him and the woman. 

The dacoit did not speak for a long time. 
When he did his voice was hoarse with rage 


and exertion, and the tiger-look lie flashed at 


Myra Pereira made tl^- onlookers think her well 
served by the turn, affairs had taken. 

‘=1 have thee to thank for this,’ he said. 'I 
shall not forget/ 

‘ Perhaps not, seeing that thou hast but short 
time before thee for remembrance,’ she said. 
fShe stared at him with indiflerence, and he 
scowled and dropped his eyes. Something in 
liis attitude, and in the woman’s cold-blooded 
fickleness, made a stir of pity in Faulkner’s breast 
for the downfall of the man. 

‘Is he not your lover? Why did you do it?’ 


he asked in English. 


‘ Oh, he was a savage ; I was tired of him,’ she 
answered carelessly, ‘He would have IdlleA the 
tall young man, and I like him : he is very good 
to look upon. If it had been a little ape like 
you, now, he might have struck and welcome.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said Faulkner dryly, ‘ I see. You evidently 
pride yourself upon your candour, — Macintyre, do 
jmu hear? To your other laurels you in list add 
the triumph of your beautiful appearance. It 
counts for much, you see, in the untutored nether 
world. We have cause to be grateful for the 
lady’s favour. Not that something is not due to 
your quick wits also : I have you to thank for 
the jubilation in which I shall indulge when I 
conimimicate the new’S to Trevor and Grigson. 
There will be much jealousy ; I doubt tliiit if 
you have captured one adversary you liave raised 
up two more.’ 

He spoke in his usual whimsical way ; but 
Macintyre looked into his face and sa\v something 
that warmed his heart. He, too, wms sufficiently 
thankful for the caprice that had sav^ed his life, 
and lie leaned back against the doorway and sur- 
veyed his prisoner with satisfaction and relief. 
He measured Hira Singh wdth a foe’s appreciation ; 
though he twinged, momentarily, like Faulkuei’, 
at the sight of even a rascal suflering the bitter- 
ness of desertion and defeat. Myra Pereira had 
turned her back upon the lost cause, and was 
trying to coquette with the atlamaiit inspector. 

Macintyre folded his arms, and pictured the 
little mother in Scotland I’eceiving the news of 
his success. The tingling exultation of the victor 
was stirring in his veins. 

THE KTO. 


LITDDPTE IN ACTION. 



j N an article piublished in this Jowrnal 
of 31st December 1898, shortly after 
the conclusion of Lord Kitchener’s 
brilliant Soudan, campaign (‘ Lyddite : 
the New Explosive’), the prepara- 
tion and properties of lyddite %vere 
described, and it was therein predicted, on scientific 
grounds and the brief evidence furnished by its 
initial use against the forces of the Malidi, that 
the new explosive w^'orild play an extremely im- 
portant part in the great military operations of 
tlxe future. The signal success -which has attended 
the u%mf lyddite against the Boer f(.)rces in the 
present campaign has amply verified the predic- 
tion then made ; and it is now certain that 
lyddite has established itself permanently as an 
agent of destruction. It is i^^'^poaed in tins 
article to give a brief account of the manner in 
which this explosive is iio-w utilised on the field 
of battle, together -with tlie additional details of 
its destructive po-wer furnished in the progress of 


the present conflict. 


At present the use of lyddite is restricted to 
shells for the heavier types of guns which form 
part of a siege-train, such, as the 4'7-inch naval 
gun, and the 5 -inch and 6-inch guns whose 
function is to shell the enemy at long range, 
and thus render it safe for the smaller field-guns 
to approach the j)osition and be brought into 
action. An erroneous impression exists that 
lyddite shells are used in field-guus. Such is 
not the ease, ho'wever ; these weapons are still 
served with ordinary shells. 

In the xlrsenal at Woolwdeh a special dei)art- 
ment is now devoted to the manufacture of lyddite 
shells, hundreds of men and hoys being con- 
stantly engaged in filling the shells wdth the 
explosive. Owing to tlie colouring property 
possessed by lyddite, the hands of the workmen 
engaged become stained a yeilowish-l)ro-^ni ; but, 
iis only the superficial skin is affected, a few 
days’ absence from the workshop suffices to restore 
the skin to its normal colour. After the steel 
casing -which forms the shell has been filled, a 
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screw-plug is inserted in the aperture at tlie 
pointed end, to prevent any possible chance of 
water or dirt tlnding its way into the interior, 
and thus impairing the explosive power of the 
contents. The steel shells are then placed in a 
wooden case for convenience of storage, the 
G-iiich shells being packed singly and the smaller 
sizes ill pairs, separated by a -wooden partition. 
Distinctive marks are placed on the cases, so that 
their contents may be readily identified, after 
which they are ready for transport and taken to 
the magazine. So unaffected is lyddite by ordi- 
nary percussion that no special precautions are 
necessary in handling the cases, which are trans- 
ferred -without difficulty or danger to the field of 
action^ 

The fuses or detonators by means of which 
lyddite shells are exploded are made and stored 
separately. They are placed in herinetically- 
sealed tins containing four or five, and by this 
means are prevented from becoming damp or 
-iiiidergoing deterioration from other causes ; the 
•tins being labelled to coiTespoiid with the shells 
for which they are constructed, and are taken to 
the battlefield in a special wagon. The fuses 
consist of a metallic cylinder with a screw- 
thread on- the exterior, by means p£ which they 
maybe tightly fitted into the hole at the pointed 
end of the shell, which in transport is filled by 
the screw-plug. It would be impossible to handle 
shells in safety with the fuse in position, as any 
trifling accident miglit cause an exp)lGsion ; indeed, 
the precmition is taken to store the fuses as far 
as is conveniently |>ossible from the magazine, and 
thus prevent any possible mishap. Each fuse con- 
tains a charge of detonating material so arranged 
that when the point of the shell strikes or grazes 
-an object the force of the impact causes the com- 
position to explode. Wlien it is desired to cause 
the shell to burst in mid-air, over the heads of 
the enemy, a special fuse is employed, in which 
a combustible mixture -whose rate of burning is 
accurately known is made to bring tlie detonating 
material iiito action at any desired fraction of a 
second after the shell lias left the gun. 

, Every gun-carriage possesses a receptacle, divided 
i-nto partitions, in which the shells to be fired 
from the gun, together with the necessary number 
of fuses, may he stored, so that the ammunition 
.may be served without loss of time. Behind the 
carriage two supplementary receptacles of the 
same kind are usually attached ; and before going 
into action all these are filled. The supply is 
maintained from the base by means of small sq[uare 
■ carts, which, after being loaded at the magazine, 
are dravm to tlie guns requiring further ammuni- 
tion, and their contents placed in the receptacles. 
In this manner a continuous supply of material is 
furnished ho > gun in action. 

When a lyddite shell is to he fired, the gunner 
removes the screw-plug from , the pointed end of 
’ the shell, and inserts a fuse in its place. The 


shell is now placed in the gun, together with the 
charge of cordite; and, the elevation for the 
object aimed at having been determined, the gun 
is fired and the projectile speeds on its deadly 
mission. On .striking the ground the detonating 
(harge 6xp)lodes, aiicl the shock thus generated 
in tlie interior of the shell causes the maiu charge 
of lyddite to explode and burst the shell into 
fragments, with results hitherto unkiio-wn in the 
history of warfare, There is no danger of the 
shell bursting prematurely from the concus- 
sion administered by the charge of cordite when 
the gun is fired. Lyddite can only be set in 
action by an extremely intense and sudden shock, 
whereas the effect of burning the cordite partakes 
more of the nature of a sustained pressure on the 
base of the shell. Further, as the pointed end of 
the shell containing the fuse is only subjected to 
atmospheric pressure, these powerful missiles may 
be dischai’ged with |:>erfect safety. 

Some of the effects produced by the bursting of 
lyddite shells have bce’ii extraordinary, and half-a- 
centnry ago -would have been deemed well-nigh 
impossible. Immense boulders of red sandstone, 
many tons in -weight, whidi form the kopjes in 
which our enemies find concealment, have been in 
many cases reduced to fragments by the enormous 
bursting-force of these, shells. Ror has the loss of 
life occasioned by their use been less remarkable, 
in spite of the fact that lyddite is primarily in- 
tended for use against earthworks and fortifica- 
tions. The destruction occasioned by the hail of 
bullets from a shrapnel or man-killing shell must 
be very small when, as in the present instance, 
the enemy is carefully concealed behind huge 
boulders of rock ; but these natural entrench- 
ments afford no adequate protection against the 
effects of a lyddite shell, for the fragments of 
■ shell and pieces of shattered rock reach places 
inaccessible to bullets. Ror does the destructive 
action end here, for the sudden generaldon of 
gas which occurs when a mass of lyddite explodes 
produces a tremendous air- wave or concussion in 
the atmosphere, -which in an area of upwards of 
fifty yards from the centre of explosion possesses 
far more force than the fiercest tornado ; and 
any living creature -\\dthin this zone of death, and 
directly exj)Osed to the air-wave, -would be stunned 
and possibly killed by the sheer force of the 
atmospheric shock thus produced. Striking evi- 
dence of this has been furnished on several occa- 
sions, many of the enemy having been found 
dead in their trenches with no signs of wounds, 
thus showing they had not been struck by frag- 
ments of shell or rock. Their lives must have 
been literally shaken out of them by the atmos- 
pheric disturbance occasioned by the bursting 
shell. 

It bas been stated in some quarters that 
poisonous gases are produced by the explosion of 
lyddite. Without going into technical details, it 
may he here stated that ample proof exists that 
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the products of lyddite are no more iiijiirions than 
those of gunpowder, and are much less objection- 
able than the gases evolved on the firing of 
gun-cotton, cordite, or nitro-glycerine. Any state- 
ments attributing death to poisonous gases from 
exploding lyddite may, therefore, be rejected as 
untrue. 

Much has yet to be learned concerning the 
properties of this wonderful explosive, which in 
the future will undoubtedly have a much more 
extended use than at present. Our experience in 
South Africa has conclusively establislied its value 


as a fighting material ; and, in ad<lition, its super- 
lative destructive powders have rendered positions 
unsafe which in the absence of this j)owerfu]. ex- 
Xdosive -would be practically impregnable, thus 
inarkiiig a new era in the progress of sciexitifia 
warfare. 

The time has not yet arrived <when the war- 
drum throbs no longer;’ but tlie extensive use 
of such terrilde explosives as lyddite cannot fail 
to modify the counsels of the warlike nations in 
the future, and in this -way contribute per-* 
manently to the interests of peace. 


THE ROAD/ 


By CllAULES STIR-R,ur. 



T the time of writing there are about 
two hundred and twenty theatrical 
companies — some forty- five of wdiich 
are operatic or DniisicaP— touring 
the 2 -)rovinces, flitting from place to 
place week by week. This means 


that there are nearly five thousand strolling-players, 
exclusive of music-hall artistes, ‘ on the road,’ most 
of wdiom, in spite of the inconveniences, hard- 
ships, and tribulations, love the life and prefer it 
to any other. 

It would be a very difficult matter to find a 
liappier man than an actor who is in employ- 
ment, and who feels assured that his work wdll 
be paid for -when * treasury-day ’ arrives; for, un- 
fortunately, there are many — considerably more 
than might be imagined — who live in a constant 
state of apprcdiension as to what Friday may bring 
with it. Past experience, perhaps, suggests an 
unsatisfactory reckoning, if indeed there be any 
reckoning at all. hlaybe one town after another 
has been visited, and nowdiere has the play been 
a success ; the slender resources of the manage- 
ment have become exhausted ; the salaries, paid 
in full at first, have been so frequently reduced 
that at last they are barely sufficient to keep 
body and soul together ; tliere has been another 
disastrous -week, and What is to be ex- 

pected? Possibly the manager wdll quietly leave 
the town, and then the company will be stranded, 
without money, ’without anything worth pawning, 
seemingly in an absolutely helpless and hopeless 
position. Every Avalk in life has its tragedies ; 
these are the real tragedies of the theatrical pro- 
fession. Compared with them, how paltry are 
those artificial sufferings which require the assist- 
ance of the limelight man to become in any way 
effective 1 

To be stranded in a provincial towm is about 
as desperate a predicament as one could well be 
placed in ; the consequences, unpleasant, to say 
the least of them, which accrue before relief is 
obtained can better be imagined than described. 


Suffice it, however, that some relief, great or 
small, even if it be only temporary, actually is 
obtained, as it must be if starvation is to be 
avoided. This relief may come in one or more 
of several possible w^ays. The lessee of the theatre, 
if he be a kindly-disposed man, may he, and often 
is, of great assistance— for example, in organising 
a concert or entertainment, starting a private 
subscription list, or even paying the railw'ay 
fares of the unfortunate company to London, 
where most of them will have friends. Another 
course open is to cornmiinicute with the Actors" 
Benevolent Fund, which has proved to be of 
enormous benefit to distressed members of the 
profession. 

On none of- such sources as these, however, docs 
a ‘stony-broke’ actor x^ely with snch a feeling 
of confidence as he does on the generosity of his 
more fortunate fellow-professionals. Thai seldom- 
failing esprit de corps which distinguishes the higliest 
and the lowest is not only the most noble but 
also the most characteristic trait of the theatrical 
world. A case in point, typical of hundreds of 
others, came under the writer’s notice a short 
time ago. During the performance at a hig 
suburban theatre the members of a well-known 
light-opera company w^ore shocked to see a former 
comrade, who had left the company just before 
Christmas to take a part in a travelling panto- 
mime, in a state of complete collapse behind 
the scenes. After receiving nourishment— for he 
was famishing — the poor fellow told his story* 
His listeners had heard similar ones before. The 
pantomime had been a failure, and the ‘smasli-np* 
came at a certain town in the Midlands, no 
salaries whatsoever being paid. Without a penny 
in his pocket, Thompson — to give him a fictitious 
name— decided upon tramping to London, the 
journey taking him upwards of three days. During 
that time the only food that passed bis lips was 
half a loaf of bread, which was given him at. the 
door of a workhouse 1 He slept in any sheltered 
corner he could find ; and at last, on the Friday, 
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soon after tlie sliades of niglit liacl fallen across 
his weary path, Hlie lights o^ Loudon ’ came 
into view. lialf-aiiJiour later he entered the 
(piiet thoroughfares of a northern suburb of the 
gteat city; but what had London to offer him? 
A night on the Embankment perhaps, and then 
__theii' Stop ! He saw a play-bill, and, read- 

ing it, found that his old company was per- 
forming in the immediate neighbourhood. There 
was still a chance, and a good one, for him. He 
Imrried in the direction of the theatre as fast as 
his swollen feet would allow him, passed through 
the stage-door, aiid fell fainting into the arms 
of the first friend he came across. One of the 
results of this timely rencounter was a subscrip- 
tion on his behalf, which yielded upwards of four 
pounds. 

So far we have peeped only into the sad and 
sordid aspect of theatrical life, though in doing 
so we learn something of its most praisewortliy 
feature. Perhaps the great majority of actors and 
actresses of considerable experience liave bad, in 
their time, to face difficulties similar to those men- 
tioned above ; but, on the whole, the better-class 
travelling Thespians are fairly well and regularly 
pai<l for their services, and find in their experiences 
much that is pleasurable and interesting. Bohe- 
mians the world over are easily able to dispense 
with many home-comforts ; and lienee the inevi- 
table inconveniences attending a constant change 
of lodgings are scarcely noticed. The cheerful 
philosophy which accepts wntli a good grace the 
fiat of the gods, be it fair or otherwise, enables 
theatrical people to put up with more or less fre- 
quent experience of a slatternly landlady, untidy 
rooms, and indifferent cooking. As for the long 
railway journeys wdiicli have often to be taken, 
they come as a matter of course ; the tedium is 
scarcely noticed wdicii the more light-hearted resort 
to practical jokes and cards, and the sober-minded 
— for, good reader, there are sober-minded mum- 
mers — to books and magazines. It is impossible, 
however, to view with absolute indifference the 
prospect of a search for lodgings on arrival, 
li stranger, in a to^Yn on a Sunday night. In 
the case of operatic companies which number 
forty or fifty members, it is sometimes found 
difficult to arrange in advance for the accom- 
modation of all. The members of the chorus 
are the greatest sufferers in this respect, for it 
often takes three or four hour.s to fin'd a siiit- 
' able domicile ; at time.g they do not escape even 
so easily. About the beginning of this year a 
company left Preston at ten o'clock on Sunday 
morning for Bournemouth, but did not arrive at 
that town until one o’clock on Monday morning, 
when the chorus were informed that, the place 
being full of visitors, every effort to obtain rooms 
for them had failed. So the remainder of the 
night was passed on the station platform, the 
waiting-rooms being closed ; some of the young 
ladies falling asleep as they sat on their trunks, 


others seeking repose on the not too comfortable 
seats. 

No doubt the week at Bournemouth would 
compensate for this very unwelcome experience. 
A visit to such a pleasant, healtli -giving town 
during the winter months falls to the lot of bnt 
few of us. Theatrical men and women know 
how to make the most of such a treat. They are 
at home everywhere; do not coop up in their 
lodgings, but go out into the highways and by- 
ways ; and in a short time are fairly familiar with 
a town and its neighbourhood. They know our 
country, its great cities and picturesque scenery, 
its historic spots and seaside resorts, much better 
than any other class ; for commercial travellers 
are too busy to get beyond the business streets 
of a town. Beyond tins, they make a great 
many very agreeable iicquaintances ; for pleasant- 
mannered, good-tempered people, who do not stand 
on any unnecessary ceremony or conventionality, 
can generally obtain quite as much social amenity 
as they desire. The old prejudice which once 
prevailed against those who earned their living on 
the stage—and which, hy the way, extended also 
to the members of the literary, musical, and 
artistic professions-— is rapidly dying, and justly 
so ; the result being that travelling players of 
the better class frequently receive courteous little 
privileges, quite unsolicited, to view more than 
usually interesting places in tlieir immediate 
neighbourhood. Indeed, it may truthfully be said 
that the members of a good liglit-opera company, 
for instance, pass, during the summer months, a 
I pleasant, healthy life, in which social festivities of 
, a very agreeable nature are by no means wanting. 
Life ‘on the road’ lias many disadvantages; 
but it certainly is not without its charms. 

THE PEAYEE OF THE WOMEN. 

GtOD of Eternity ! shadows are .stealing 
Over the Homes of the near and the far; 

E’en as we kneel at Thy footstool appealing, 

Haste Thou the end of the sorrow.s of war ! 

Wisdom hath whispered, ‘ The life of the nation 
Is thereby revived, and in unity held ; ’ 

But is it enough ? Oh, God of Creation, 

Speak ! and the shadows of war are dispelled. 

Far on the lone veldt our loved, in their dreaming, 

Are calling us vainly, as Heaven draweth nigh. 

Creator of Motheihood ! grant us a meeting, 

That, calm as the cradled, they peacefully die. 

Though for ^the good,’ or the ‘future ennobling,' 
Humanity, stricken, cries, ‘ God, let it cease * 

Hurl Thou the war-clouds, in pity, asunder, 

And staunch the, heart-flowing with God-given Peace ! 

MaBEI, BeATBICE CaEIiTSLE. 
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A DISCOVERY. 


other day Sir Henry D, Little- 
joliiij Medical Officer of Health for 
Edinburgh, called on the Editor 
nf til .Tmi.r'yin.l ‘ mirl mnrlp. the 


Edinburgh, called on the Editor 
of this Journal ‘ and made the 
announcement that while Mr James 
G. Ferguson, city session clerk, had, 
for quite another purpose, been looking over 
a volume stored in the city archives, he had 
stumbled upon the original certificate of residence 
necessary for the marriage of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
with Harriet "Westbrook, signed by the poet and 
two witnesses he brought with him. As this 
seemed both an important and interesting dis- 
covery, and one that had hitherto escaped the 
notice of the poet’s very numerous biographers, 
further research was made, sufficient to warrant 
the presenting anew of this romantic incident 
which was to darken down into tragedy. 

The result of this inquiry is now before the 
reader. The entry quoted in Professor Bowden’s 
Life, from the record in the Register-House, is 
shorter than the more extended certificate just 
unearthed by Mr Ferguson, which bears the 
abbreviation ^Ent*^’ at the foot in a clerk’s hand- 
writing. The latter certificate is manifestly only 
the initial step for the proclamation of banns. 
The small quarto book containing the entry, 
helouging to the session clerk of the City Parish, 
measures eight and a quarter by six and a half 
inches, and is three-fourths filled with a register 
of similar certificates for the marriage of soldiers, 
carters, smiths, and labourers ; and, by turning it 
upside down and beginning at the other end, the 
hook has been, used for recording baptisms, which 
meet the marriages about page 153. 

For the better understanding of Shelley’s Edin- 
burgh marriage it may he necessary to recall the 
incidents immediately preceding what Dr Garnett 
calls ‘the weakest action of his life’ and ‘the 
greatest misfortune of his life;’ but which Mrs 
Oliphant, recognising that under the wildness of 
his strange nature dwelt the soul of a true and 
knightly gentleman, with perhaps truer insight 
No. 122.— Yol. hi. 


in regard — at least — only to tlie feelings 
prompted it, calls ‘the finest thing in Shelley’s life. 
Shelley matriculated at Ilniversity College, Oxford, 
10th April ^1810 ; and, like Gibbon, he W'as 
shocked at the neglect of learning and discipline 
amongst the students, and the drunkenness and 
ui^roar in the evening. Here lie met liis first 
and best-ahnsed biographer, Thomas Jefierson 
Hogg, who gives by far the most interesting 
narrative Of the poet’s early days. This is how 
he ax:>peared to Hogg when they first met ; ‘ His . 
figure was slight and fragile, and yet his bones 
and joints were large and strong. He was tall, 
yet he stooped so much that he seemed of a low 
stature. His clothes were expensive, and made 
according to the most approved mode of the day ; 
but they were tumbled, crumpled, unbrushed. 
His gestures were abrupt, and sometimes violent, 
occasionally even awkward, yet more tequeiitly 
gentle and graceful. His complexion was delicate, 
and almost feminine, of the purest red and wliile ; 
yet he was tanned and freckled by exjrosure to 
the sun, having jiassed the autumn, as he said, 
in shooting. His features, his whole face, and 
particularly his head, were, in fatit, unusually 
small ; yet the last airpeared of a remarkable 
bulk, for his hair wms long and biisliy, and in 
fits of absence and in the agonies of anxious 
thought he often rubbed it fiercely with his 
hands, or x>^'^ssed his fingers quickly through his 
locks unconsciously, so that it was singularly 
wild and rough. « . . His features were not 
symmetrical, yet was the effect of the whole 
extremely powei-f uL They breathed an animation, 
a fire, an enthusiasm, a vivid and preternatural 
intelligence, that I never met with in any other, 
countenance. Nor was the moral expression less " 
heantifnl than the intellectual.’ But the voice, 
we are fiirtlier told, v^as disappointing, being 
shrill, harsh, and discoidant. 

The issue of „ a prose pamphlet in praise of 
atheism, or what Mr W. M. Rossetti terms pan- 
theism, led to his expulsion from Oxford, which he 
RmrMcl] Mae. 3i,, 1900. 
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left on 26tli Marcli 1811. To be thus cut adrift at 
eigliteen and a half, witli siicli impulses and wild 
political and social notions, was tbe beginning of 
bis misfortunes. Sir Timotliy Slielley, bis father, 
cut off bis allowance, although Ms niotlier and 
sisters, who befriended and helped him, would 
fain have welcomed Shelley back to their home 
at Field Place, near Horsham. In May he had 
come to terms with Ms father, arid an allowance 
of two hundred pounds a year was promised, 
Percy’s sisters had made the acquaintance at 
their school at Clapham of Harriet Westbrook, 
daughter of a retired coffee-house keeper, then 
aged sixteen. It is said she possessed neither 
strength of intellect nor strength of character ; 
and young Percy, to whom she had been intro- 
duced, seems to have gradually gained her over 
to his views and opinions. There had been half 
a year of acquaintanceship at least before the 
crisis came. Plarriet believed she was persecuted 
at school ; when she left she wrote letter after 
letter to Slielley, then on holiday in Wales, com- 
plaining of oppression, lamenting that her father 
was forcing her back to school, and threatening 
to commit suicide. Shelley hastened to London 
to cheer up the woe-begone maiden, about whom 
he said that ‘she would fly with me, and throw 
herself on my protection. Gratitude and admiration 
all demand I should love her for ever.’ Under 
this feeling of compassion, and embittered at 
rejection by his own cousin, Harriet Grove, he 
took the irrevocable step of travelling to Scotland 
and being married in Edinburgh. Plogg says : 
‘To be always in a hurry was Shelley’s first rule 
of conduct ; and the next, to make a m 5 "stery of 
a fact patent to everybody.’ The hurry here is 
very apparent, and some of the mystery is at 
last dispelled after lying liidden in the Council 
. Chambers of Edinburgh for aljout ninety years. 
Shelley closed a letter to his cousin with the 
enigmatical words ; 

Hear it not, Percy, for it is a knell, 

"Which summons thee to heaven or to hell. 

In pei'sonal appearance Harriet Westbrook was 
;■ at this time ‘all youthful freshness, fairness, 
; ■ bloom ; sliort of stature, slightly and delicately 
formed ; light of foot and graceful in her move- 
< , ments, with features regular and well proportioned 
—the tint of the blush-rose shining through the 
. lily.’ 'v 'We may add that lier hair was light- 
q//' brown, and her laugh spontaneous, hearty, and 
joyous,' Bhelley -wrote of her: ‘The ease and 
' , simplicity of her habits, the miassuming })]ainness 
;; -'of her address, the uncalculated connection of 
. her thought and 'speech, have ever formed in 
‘ • my eyes > her, greatest charms,’ Hogg wrote : 

; -‘If it was' agreeable to listen to her, it was not 
'^'"'Mess agreeable to look, at her; she was always 
.pretty, always bright, always blooming; without 
‘ a '.spot,,. without a ‘ wrinkle, . not a hair out of 
' : to plaoe.’ Of this escapade Mrs Oliphant re- 




marks that they had between tliem as much 
knoAvledge of the -^vorld as t’wo babies, two hundred 
pounds a year, and the displeasure and alienation 
of all their friends. Such was the condition of 
the poet and Harriet Westbrook on their arrival 
in Edinburgh on that autumn day. 

The followdng is the entry as it stands in the 
Parochial Eegister ; in the Eegister-PIouse, Ediii- 
hurgli, under date 28th August 1811, in the regular 
Eegister of Proclamations. IWietlier the marriage 
was celebrated by a minister afterwards cannot be 
inferred one way or another from the register ; 

‘ Percy Bysshe Shelley, Farmer, Sussex, and 
Miss Harriet Westbrook, St Andrew’s Church 
Parish, daughter of Mr John Westbrook, London.’ 

The following is the entry in the volume now 
just discovered. The year 1811 stands at the tox> 
of the page, and the month is August : 

‘28. 

‘ Mr Percy Bysshe Shelley, Farmer, Sussex, and 
Miss Harreit Westbrook, St Andrew’s Parish, 
Daughter of Mr John Westbrook, London. That 
.the parties are free, uiimaried (sA), of legal Age, 
not within the forbiden Degree.?, and .she lias 
resided in Ediiibnrgh upwards of Six Weeks is 
certified hy Mr Patrick Murra}", Teaclier, and Mr 
Wni. Gumming, Hostle.r, both of Edinburgh, and 
the Bridegroom. 

Ent'^- 




WiLL^’^- CuMMixa Fate. ]\[uRRAY’(.‘?2b). 

It will be seen that the entry in the Eegister of 
Proclamations which Professor Do^vdeii examined 
is pi‘acticall.y a transcript of the first three lines 
of the entry in the volume brought to light by 
Mr Ferguson, the word ‘Church’ being inserted 
and the spelling of ‘Harriet’ corrected. 

What value, we may ask, has either of these 
entries as a marriage certificate? The former is 
simply an entry of 2 )roclamation of banns ; the 
latter, according to Mr Ferguson, is but the 
usual preliminary announcement that was 
pared for jjroclamation of banns. Did the Scottish 
advocate with whom Shelley travelled north in 
the mail-coach advise him thus, and did the x>oe.t 
only take the first ste]) towards a regular marriage 
and stox-) there ? Such an intimation has no 
meaning save as a to a regular mar- 

riage — ^that is, by a minister. Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg, who came on to Edinburgh at Shelley’s 
heels from York in the first week of Septemlier, 
says on this point ; ‘ Shelley and’ his future 
[bride] had travelled from London to Edinburgh 
by the mail, without stopping. A young Scotcli 
advocate was their companion in the coach for 
qmrt of the way ; he was an agreeable, oldiging 
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person. Slielley coiilided to him the object of 
his journey, and asked his advice. The yoiing 
lawyer told the young poet how to get inaiTied. 
They followed his directions, and were married 
on their arrival ill Edinburgh^ — how, or where, 

I never heard. Harriet had some marriage lines, 
which she sent to her father j I never saw 
them.’ One would like to know whether the 
mar riage lines referred to were merely a duplicate 
of this or of the Eegister-Hoiise entry. 

If we overlook the fact that Shelley was pleased 
to call himself a ‘ farmer,’ it is evident that 
Harriet Westbrook, who had probably only arrived 
in Edinburgh on the previous day — the 27th — had 
not resided in St Andrew’s Parish, in which their 
lodging in George Street was situated, for the 
recpiired period ; it is manifestly untrue that she 
had resided in Edinburgh for six weeks. Shelley 
was in Sussex on IDtli August, and according 
to Professor Dowden they came north on Saturday 
night, 24th August, or Sunday night, the 2.5th. 
Are we to thank the unnained and still unknown 
Scottish advocate or his landlord for the adoption 
of this fiction ? 

Professor Dowden, followed by the Dictionary of 
National Biography and other authorities, accept 
this Registei'-House entry as the date of Shelley’s 
Edinburgh marriage, although, as we have hinted, 
it seems to be only the usual armouncenieiit 
for proclamation of banns. There is no notice 
eitlier in Ooiwant, Mercury, or Boots Magamie 
of that or a chisely subsequent date ^ to the mar- 
riage was publicly celebrated. The only other 
marriage notified on 28t]i August in the register 
is to he found in the newspapers of the period. 

The two houseliolders who signed tlxeir nauxes to 
the document have their apparent emiriterparts in 
the Edinburgh Directox?y for 1811. In this year 
there Avas a William Cumining Avho ke^xt furnished 
lodgings at 60 George Street. This same geiitle- 
inan seems to liave moved about a good deal, 
as he Avas in 27 George Street in 1810, and at 
Hu, 13 ill 181G. He maj' or may not be the same 
William Gumming, and the possible renumlxeriug 
of a partlj^ inhabited street may account for some- 
thing. There is less doubt about Patrick Murray, 
teacher, Avhose name appears against 4 St Islavy 
Wyiid in 1810 ; next year — the year of the 
marriage — there is a Peter (eAndently a xnistake for 
Patrick) Murray, teacher, St Mary Wynd, Avho is 
notified as having furnished lodgings at 1 George 
Street. It is Avithin the bounds of possibility 
that he or Ciimming was Shelley’s landlord. 
Hogg says : ‘ I soon set foot in George Street, a 
spacious, nolfie, well-built street ; but a deserted 
street, or rather a street which people have not 
yet come fully to inhabit. I soon found the 
number indicated at the Post-Office j I haA^e 
forgotten it, but it Avas on the left side — the side 
next to Princes Street.’ It Avas here that Shelley 
arrived probably on the foreno6n of 27ili August, 
IiaAdng left London on the previous Saturday 


night ; the poet asked the good-hnuxoiired land- 
lord if he AA^ould take them in, and adAmnce 
them money to get married, until supplies arrived. 
To this the landlord assented, if Shelley would 
treat himself and friends to .a supper in Ixoiionr of 
the AA^eddiiig. * All things,’ says Professor Dowden, 
^Avex’e easily arranged and satisfactorily acconi- 
plished.’ Tlie supper came oil, but Shelley and 
his bride preferred to be alone. Towards the close 
of the GA^eiiing the landloid and liis friends broke 
ill upon their quiet felicity, tlie host Awshing, 
according to ancient custom, to anoint the bride 
Avith Axdiisky. Shelley, olfiivions to the fact of 
indebtedness, immediately cauglit i:ip a Inace of 
pistols, and, pointing them at liis host, said, M 
have had eixongli of your impertinence ; if you 
give me any more of it I Avill bloAV your brains 
out.’ The serA^arit, Christie, who spoke the broadest 
Scotch dialect, Avas a torture to Shelley, and he 
would groan, ‘Send her a.AA^ay, Harriet. Oh I send 
her UAvay. For God’s sake send her aAAUiyl’ It 
Avas one of Hogg’s jileasantries to eiieoui^age the 
maiden to speak Avheii waiting upon them. Hence 
Shelley’s disgust. 

Thomas Jefterson Hogg had been in York when 
the foUoAving note, received from Shelley, and 
AAuitten as the coach passed through, at muhiight, 
decided him to follow the poet at once to Edin- 
burgh. This is the hast}?- note : 

‘My Dbakesi' Friend, — Direct to the Edinburgh 
Post-Oifice — niy OAvn name. I passed to-night Avitk 
the mail. Harriet is Avith me. We ai,'e in slight 
pecuniaiy distress. We shall have £75 oxi Sunday ; 
until then can you send £10? DiAdde it in two. 
'—Yours, Percy S medley/ 

Sir Tinmthy Shelley, his angry and outraged 
father, nex^er sent this expected Sunday remittance, 
probably an instalment of the two hundred ]}ounds 
a year AA’hxchhc had settled on his sca]iegrace son, 
‘God only kiioAvs,’ he wrote from ‘Field Place to 
Hogg’s father, ‘wliat will be the end of all this 
disobedience.’ But an uncle, Captain Pilfold, came 
to the rescue ; lie wrote to Shelley kindly, cheery 
letters, and also furnished him Avith money. 

It might he easy, did space permit to folloAv 
Hogg’s discursiAm and entertaining account of 
their Edinbux'gli residence in George Street, until 
they all left for England six Aveeks later. We 
can only indicate a few of the features. They 
Ausited the ‘ beggarly |.xalaee ’ of Holyrood together ; 
Avhile the poet Avent home to Avrite letters, Hogg 
condixeted Harriet to the top of Arthur’s Beat, 
and Avas ranch more impressed by the fine view 
than by anything he had seen at Holyrood, and 
felt ‘one ought never to quit so loAudy a scene.’ - 
‘ Let us sit doAAUi,’ he sjiid to Harriet ; ‘ probably 
Avhen he has finished Avriting he Avill come 'to 
us.’ But Shelley did not come tlxat day, and 
Hogg dragged the unwilling Harriet from the top : 
of the hill homewards. Hogg had had no proper :: 
dinner for tAvo days, so the view palled upon him 
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sooner iliaii on Harriet. They enjoyed the Scoteli 
sliortl/read and honey, of which the poet ate large 
quantities, although at that time he was careless 
and Spartan in regard to food. Shelley’s habit 
was to go before breakfast to the Post-Office for 
letters, of which lie received a great number. 
Oil Sundays they criticised and smiled at the 
sober church-goei's, and even found themselves 
one day at a service. ‘I never saw Shelley,’ says 
Hogg, ‘so dejected, so desponding, so despairing; 
he looked like the picture of perfect wretched- 
ness ; the poor fellow sighed piteously as if his 
heart would break.’ It must have been the city 
church they attended, for they were pushed aside 
in retiring to make way for the Lord Provost 
and the ‘Bellies,’ as Hogg believed them to be 
called. They discussed on the homeward journey 
the advantages of a ritual, and the comfortless, 
‘inliiiinan church music.’ They even attended a 
catechising, when the question ‘ Wha ’s the De’il ’ 
is said to have sent Shelley with a shrieking 
laugh outside the door. 

Surel}" the Edinburgh advocate already men- 
tioned must have given Shelley an introduction 
the Advocates’ Library, as he used to return 
home laden with books ; some of them were French 
works, including Buffbn, which the poet started 
to translate. Glaire d’Albe^ by I^Iadame Cottin, was 
read by Harriet, and translated by her from the 
French ; in this way her mornings were enqdoyed. 
Hogg thought the j)oet’s bride , had been well 
educated at the Clapham school. She was moder- 
ately proficient hi music, and very fond of 
reading ; but he never once saw a Bible, Prayer- 
book, or any devotional work in her hand ; nor 
did he ever hear her say a syllable on the subject 
of religion. She was fond of reading aloud, and 
did so in a dear, distinct, agreeable voice, -while 
Shelley would frequently drop off to sleep. 

Shelley’s first -visit to Edinburgh was not well 
timed in order to see many of the notables. 
Scott, who had seen Burns in his own boyhood, 
and afterwards knew Byron and the Lake Poets, 
was absent from his town house in Castle Street, 
and much engrossed for the time being with the 
recent purchase of Abbotsford. At this time also 
Scott had just written to another j)oet friend, John 
Leyden, who died at Bata-vla on the very day of 
Shelley’s appearance before the registrar of the City 
Parish. Lord Jeffrey, about whom and his 
■ hurgJv Eevim Hogg alleged he had heard only too 
much while coming north in the mail-coach, and 
who then resided at 92 George Street, was also 
out of ioim* 

^ The . weather during their visit was warm and 
, fine;, no 'rain fell all, the time; and the famous 
comet of ISll was then visible, and was watched 
from Princes Street. But the romance of Edin- 
burgh never seems to have laid its spell on 
; Shelley. Later, when in York, Hogg remarked 
that Harriet’s beauty attracted all beholders. 
,‘Her charms did not apfiear to be equally capti- 


vating in tlie northern Metropolis ; I went al)road 
with lier there more frequently, but nobody ever 
noticed her ; she was short, and slightly and 
delicately formed ; not raw-boned enough for the 
Scottisli market.’ The Shelleys were in Edinhurgh 
three years later ; this time they lodged at 36 
Frederick Street. Mr Rossetti alleges that Shelley, 
now of age, married again in an Episcopal church, in 
Edinburgh. Professor Bowden doubts this, and 
thinks that the motive of this second visit was 
to escape the pressure of creditors. On this 
occasion Shelley made the acquaintance of a 
Brazilian student, Baptista, studying medicine at 
Edinburgh University. 

We need hardly follow the unhappy story 
further. Holding as he did that marriage was a 
relation between man and woman to be assumed 
at joint oj)tion, and terminated at the option of 
either party, it is not surprising to find that 
Shelley, separated from Plarriet by ‘ incnrable 
dissensions’ or ‘radical incompatibility of tem- 
perament,’ took flight to the Continent with 
Mary Godwin on the 28th of July 1814. Miss 
Clairmont, daugliter of Godwin’s second wife, 
accompanied them. Charges have been made 
against Harriet’s honour ■^vhich have never been 
proved ; neither did Shelley succeed in securing 
the custody of lanthe and Charles, his two 
children by her. On 10th December 1816 the 
body of Harriet was found in the Serpentine ; 
and before tlie year closed, being free to make 
Mary Godwin his lawful wife, he married 
her on 30th December 1816. Robert Southey 
in 1820, writing to Shelley at Pisa, spoke 
very plainly regarding his conduct to Harriet 
Westbrook: ‘Ask your own heart whether yon 
have not been the whole, vSole, and direct cause 
of her destruction. Yon corrupted her opinions ; 
you robbed her of her moral and religious prin- 
ciples; you debauched her mind ; but for you and 
your lessons she might have gone through the 
world innocently and happily.’ Less than a year 
later the poet perished with Willianis in an open 
boat near Yia Reggio in Italy, 

Many of Shelley’s biogmphers, including D. F. 
M‘Carthy, and Jeaffreson in his Beal Shelley, give 
the beginning of September 1811 as the date of 
the Edinburgh marriage. His remarriage to 
Harriet Westbrook took place in London three 
years later, 24th March 1814, in order, as the 
certificate says, ‘to obviate all doubts that have 
arisen, or shall, or may arise, touching or con- 
cerning the validity of the aforesaid marriage.’ 
In regard to a public regular Scotch marriage 
at that time two requi&es were necessary ; first, 
due proclamation of banns, and, secondly, celebra- 
tion by a minister of religion. Shelley may haA'e 
taken the first ste23 in a regular marriage, but it 
is plain he did not go further. By Act 8, Assembly 
1784, session clerks were prohibited from pro- 
claiming parties imtil the leave of tlie minister 
had been obtained. Further, they could not 
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claim banns until tlie parties bad resided six 
weeks in tlie parish ; otherwise they had to be 
proclaimed in the church of the parish where 
their ordinary residence was. If the session clerk 
did not know that they had been resident for six 
weeks in the parish, or that they were unmarried, 
and not within the forbidden degrees, they were 
recpiired to bring a certificate signed by two 
householders or by an elder. Such a certificate, 
evidently falsified, is that now discovered. Banns 
had to be proclaimed on three successive Sundays. 
Under this condition, 16th Sej)tember was the 
earliest date on which the poet might have had 
the blessing of the Church. A case before the 
law-courts in 1825 shows that the law in this 
matter was but loosely^ observed; and the Court 
of Session then declared to be clandestine a mar- 
riage following on a certificate of banns which had 
been issued by a parish clerk without any pro- 
clamation ever having been made, as was frequently 
the practice. This last may have been the mode of 
procedure in Slielley’s case, and it seems unlikely 
that any marriage ceremony was ever performed. 
It is also more than probable that the certificate 
<}f proclamation which the clerk would issue to 


Shelley was the ‘marriage lines’ which Harriet 
sent to her father. 

On the other hand, an irregular marriage was 
simple enough. Wilkie Collins wrote his Man 
and Wife to show up the dangeivs of the Scottish 
marriage-law, which might lead two persons using 
a few incautious expressions into the Ijorids of 
matrimony. This is misleading, as marriage, 
regular or irregular, implies consent on botli sides. 
The theory is that two persons have promised ‘ 
marriage to one another, who have afterwards 



lived as man and wife ; and that they intend in 
this way to indicate that they have fulfilled or 
executed this |,)romise. Where there is no other 
legal impediment it is sufficient for the man to 
say, ‘ I take you for my Avife ; ’ and if she assents 
and says, ‘ I take you for my husband,’ and 
they really mean Avhat they say, a marriage has 
been contracted. 

The balance of evidence available seems to indi- 
cate that Bhelley’s Ediiibrirgh marriage was a 
clandestine one, though it might, by the laAv of 
Scotland, be legally binding; and that no formal 
marriage ceremony, regular or irregular, ever took' 
place, 'v 


OP EO YAL BLOOD, 

A TALE OF THE SECRET SERVICE. 

CHAPTER XVni.— A VOICE IN THE NIGHT. 


FORTNIGHT , of hot, weary,, and 
anxious days ' went. by. The ■ montli 
<^LJune was now drawing to a 
. close, and every one was , .leaving 
the city for the country or the 
seaside. 

/' I had met Melanie many times at social 

functions, and we had greeted each other with 
all formality; but only once had we gone cycling 
together ill the Bois. If I confess the truth, 

, Imwever, I must say that we did not then go 

very far, but spent the ivliole of the two happy 
■: Iiours sitting beneath the trees on that beautiful 

green liillside overlooking the lake ; it Avas deiight- 
ful in that bright morning sunlight — cool, fresh, 
and tone] nil— after the city’s turmoil. Each time 
Ave met her charm for me increased. She ay as so 
graceful, so utterly unaffected, so tender, .so en- 
tirely happy, that I felt assured, notwithstanding 
all lier modest hesitation, that she really and 
truly loved me. She vyas beautiful, too. Was not 
lier portrait, by one of the Avell-kiiown Paris 
photographers, reproduced in all sorts of English 
> and foreign illustrated papers ? Ei’^en her .shabby 

f cycling-skirt and struAV hat could not disguise 

■!; , the fact that she was liigh-boni ; for on her face, 

I when sh^ was not actually in conver.'^atiou with 

i ' me, was that calm expression of hauteur which 

I ' every Hapslnirg bear's, and her swinging gait de- 


noted pride and fearlessness of the work! ; but all 

her Avords to me were words of Iiappiiiess and 

calm affection. True, she Itad only once allowed ^ 

herself to confess her love, yet her actions bo- 

trayed the accuracy of niy surmise. She loved ■ ^ 

me, and now spoke freely and without restraint 

of her daily life, of her relations, of her visits to 

the Court of her uncle the German Emperor, to 

the Gzarina at St Petersburg, and to the pKipulur ^ 

Empress of Austria at Vienna. Her chatter Avas 

always merry, sometimes Avitty, and very frecpiently 

amusing. She had a keen sense of humour, and 

Avas altogether most engaging and bewitcliiiig. It -/ 

Avas not because of her royal birth that I was ; 

held spelbbound; for on that morning of our 

first meeting, before I knew avIio she Avas, li.er i 

loveliness and grace had attracted me. Noav, as 

each day passed, I thought of her eontinually. ‘ 

She was my all, my Ijope, my very life. ■ 

Twice after our last meeting in the Bois I ■ \ 

had seen her Avith her mother driving in the 
fine carriage with servants in the royal livery. 

Sitting there, dre-ssed in the latest fashion, sweet 
and dainty, beneath her white .silk sunshade, she.' ' ; ' 

looked indeed very unlike the shabby, dusty little ■ ; 
figure Avho cycled at such early hours on that 
broad and wcdl-kept road over which her carriage . V 
rolled daily at four o’clock. ■ ' ‘ 

It was close to the Porte de Namur, as X waa , , 
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ivalldng from the Legation to inj own rooms 
farther xip the leafy boulevard, that tlie equipage 
witli its jingling harness passed me. I looked up 
quickly, and saw she had already recognised me. 
Then I raised my hat; and, while her proud 
mother glared at me askance through her 
lorgnon, the Princess bowed stiffly, as though I 
wore a comparative stranger. But I was not sur- 
prised, Her mother was ill ignorance of our 
clandestine meetings ; and it was not to bo 
siqiposed that the Princess would reveal our 
secret. 

On the second occasion I met her driving in 
the Avenue do la Toison d’Or, accompanied J.iy 
Princess Glementine, tlie daughter of tlie King; 
and then, free from all restraint, she smiled 
happily at me as she responded to my salute. I 
saw the ladies exchange some words ; then both 
turned and looked back, Melanie laughing again 
at me across her shoulder—ari action which eti- 
quette rules extremely undignified. 

At the Legation matters had assumed a most 
critical phase. The intelligence which reached us 
daily from London was of a most disquieting 
character. EuglamPs attempted alliance with 
Germany and its failure, the secret of wdiicli 
had been instantly known to Russia and France, 
had produced a very embittered feeling towards 
us in all the Chancelleries of Europe, as we 
expected. Tliis, combined with the fact that wc 
had approached the King, in order that wa might, 
if occasion demanded, pass through Belgium, and 
thus unite our military force with that of Ger- 
many, must, we knew, inevitably cause war. It 
was only a matter of \Yeeks, or perhaps indeed 
days, and Eiirojje would be shaken to her founda- 
tions by the startling announcement that the 
crisis had actually arrived, and that Russia and 
France had broken of diplomatic negotiations 
with the British Empire. 

- From the action of the Power which was our 
most deadly enemy, it was apparent that some- 
thing unusual was taking place, yet all the com- 
bined efforts of our secret service department in 
the various capitals failed to obtain definite 
knowledge as to whether the stolen file of the 
King’s correspondence had actually fallen into 
our enemies’ hands. Some of the intelligence 
which readied us in cipher from Downing Street 
seemed to point undoubtedly to the fact that the 
tenor of the letters was known; while at other 
times, from the actions of the French Ministers in 
Eame .and Berjin,- it would seem that at Paris 
they still feuiained in ignorance. 

One afternoon when Lady Drummond was 
■receiving, m t was standing in the drawing- 
room chatting ,ta' a couple of ladies well known 
in Brussels society, one of the footmen whispered 
that a mes.senger from Downing Street had arrived 
.-and required a receipt. for his despatches. Ex- 
Icpihg myself, I went, to' my own room, and there 
■Idund -Graves in his light dust-coat, Ms hair a 


trifle rirflied, and the thin blue ribbon of his 
oflicml badge as Queen’s foreign-service messenger 
escaping from beneath his cravat. This ribbon, 
with its medallion bearing the Queen’s arms and 
the silver greyhound suspended, is always kept 
concealed beneath tlie messenger’s cravat, and only 
exhibited when necessary to convince some rail- 
way official or Customs officer of the identity of 
its wearer ; for it is a passport more potent than 
the usual formal blue document, signed by the 
Marquess of Macclesfield and bearing a sixpenny 
stamp, 

‘Well?’ I said, gripping his hand. ‘Once more 
in Brussels— eh V 

‘Yes,’ he responded, handing me the precious 
box while I signed his receipt. ‘I liaveift a 
moment to sjDare, for I’ve also got despatches for 
St Petersburg. I took the Vienna Express from 
Osteiid to here, which gives me just an hour in 
Brussels. I shan’t catch the Forth Express if 
I’m not sharp,’ lie adiled, glancing at liis watcli. 
‘You’ve discovered nothing of the theft, I sup- 
pose V 

‘Nothing,’ I re3i>oiuled. ‘ I can’t imagine how 
it was dune.’ 

‘Neitlier can I,’ he answered. ‘Day by day 
I try to form some theory, but am utterly 
puzzled. Through till these years I ’ve been 
carrying despatches I’ve never before lost one; 
and now, just within two years of gaining my 
pension, I have this uiisfurtuue. Somehow, I fear 
that the cliief has lost eoiifidence in me.’ 

‘Why?’ I inepured, rather surprised. 

‘Because I have more than a suspicion that 
I’m being shadowed by detectives- This makes 
me believe that the Marquess suspects me of 
selling those papers.’ 

‘Stdling llieni i ’ I echoed. ‘My dear Graves, 
there’s not a man in the service wdio doesn’t 
trust you implicitly. There’s no ground for 
suspicion against you whatever. If there was, 
I should know of it. Those men who are 
shadowing you are not detectives, you may 
rely upon it. They are more likely French 
agents who want to get at your despatches 
'again.’ . ■■ ■ ■ 

‘If they try,’ he aiisw*ered determinedly, his 
mouth hard set — ‘ if they try, by Heaven, I ’ll 
give them a taste of this 1 ’ and he drew from 
his hip-pocket a good-sized, serviceable-looking 
revolver. 

‘Where are your despatches for St Petersburg?’ 
I asked, noticing he had not a second box with 
him. 

‘ In my belt. I have permission from the chief 
to carry them there. They are safer next my 
skin than in anj^ sealed box;’ and, rising, he 
rebuttoned his light overcoat and took up 
his soft felt hat- He was ' muscular, athletic, 
rather short of stature, dark -bearded, and thickly 
built, a typical specimen of the tough English- 
man. - : /i': ' 
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‘Well, keep on tlie alert,’ I said. ‘The outlook 
is growing desperate ; tlierefore exercise the greatest 
care on your journeys/ 

‘Ah! it’s my carelessness that has caused all 
these strained relations,’ he said in a dismal tone. 
‘I only blame myself,. Air Crawford. It is my 
fault; yet how the theft was committed I’m 
utterly at a loss to know. The box was in my 
possession the whole time.’ 

‘Not fault, Graves ; rather call it misfortune,’ 
I answered. ‘ Some day we shall perhai^s. solve 
the mystery ; at least to that end I am daily 
working. Good-bye, and a pleasant journey.’ 

We shook hands, and as I stood at the window 
watching I saw him in his cab tearing down the 
Eue de la Loi to catch the North Express for 
• St Petersburg. 

Graves’s life was, I reflected, one of, constant 
unrest, all his days for years having been spent 
upon tbe great trunk-lines of Europe, until he 
had become an animated Bradsbaw, and was on 
friendly terms with every Customs officer and 
sleeping-car conductor. During tlie time I hud 
been in the service abroad I had constantly met 
him; for lie was the senior messengeiy and if 
remaining for the night was always the guest of 
the Ambassador. Dozens of times he had conie 
to Constantinople while I had been there ; and, 
in addition, to bis flying visits to the various 
Embassies and Legations in Europe, it was lie 
who very frequently made the monthly journey 
from Do wiling Street to Teheran. In the 
messenger service the trip to Persia is looked 
upon as a pleasant change from the eternal jour- 
neys in Europe, for in Teheran there is usually 
a week or so of rest, while the: long journey by 
road is welcome to one jaded by tbe eternal imr 
and rattle of the railway. Therefore, a journey 
to Persia is actually looked upon by a Queen’s 
messenger as a relaxation! 

While I stood . at the window, however, Sir 
John, having learnt that despatches had arrived, 
entered hurriedly and unlocked and opened the 
box, while I obtained the decipher-book from 
the safe and began at once to transcribe tbe 
despatch he banded me. He overlooked me as I 
wrote letter after letter ; and when I had finished, 
and he learnt its purport, he sank into his chair 
with his brows knit, and his eyes fixed in 
thought. 

• The despatch, when fully transcribed, read as 
follows : 

‘No. (U, M72.~-Frivate, 
^Fmn MxIeqtjess oe Maocleseield 

To SxE John Drxtmnond, Brussels. 

‘A telegraphic despatch dated midnight, 9th 
inst., from Bonie, states that secret information 
, has been obtained by our Embassy that the 
French Ambassador that day called upon the 
Italian Alini&ter of Foreign Affairs and had an 
. interview lasting two hours. The King was 
also present. The subject under discussion was 




the possibilit.y of Italy forming an olliiiisivc 
alliance with France against England. A council 
meetiiig is to be held on the 12lb to discuss 
the matter. During the evening of the Olh the 
King received by special cornier an aub^grapli 
letter from the Ozax’. You are at liberty to 
inform His Majesty the King of the Belgians of 
this latest and most critical turn of events, and 
assure him of llie continued fiieiidliuess and 
goodwill of Her Majesty’s Governmeut, Further 
information follows. Ciphers to be cljanged at 
midday on the Ilth inst., from 222 to 186. End,' 

‘We are now within an ace of war,’ the 
Ambassador observed gravely, witli a sigh. ‘Tbe 
knowledge of our failure at Berlin has pre- 
cipitated events in a most alarming manner. 
Never, Crawford, in the whole of niy diplomatic 
career, lias England been nearer war than she 
is at this moment’ 

‘ And our lost despatches,’ 1 observed— ‘ what of 
them ■? ’ 

‘I fear to think,’ he answered gloomn}^ ‘Aly 
hands are tied by uncertainty as to the parties 
into whose hands these letters have fallen. I 
can do nothing— absolutely nothing. It is strange 
that the secret service has failed to discover 
what is surreptitiously known of the contents 
of these papers, or into wdiose hands they have 
passed.’ ■ 

‘The theft was one of the most ingenious ever 
perpetrated by our enemies,’ I remarked ; ‘and 
no doubt those who could steal so cleverly also 
took every precaution to buflie us in our effort to 
trace them. But tell me,’ I added, Mias tlie 
King mentioned to you tlie reason lie desires to 
have an interview with that wonnm tTiiditli 
Kuhn ?’ 

‘No,’ ans'wered my chief. ‘I put to him a 
. very pointed question, but he merely remarked 
that the matter was a private one. It is foriunate 
that we are upon such good terms with His 
Majesty, or the loss of his letters iniglrt have 
placed us in a most invidious position.’ 

‘ But lie knows that, notwithstanding tlie 
neutrality lie is compelled to jireservc, Britain 
is the best friend and protector of his kingdom,’ 

I said. 

‘Quite right, quite right,’ Sir John replied, 
‘But we never know, Crawford, vrhat advantages 
France may hold out to him. Heinember, they 
can ofler tempting baits to the unwary. You 
recollect the action of French diplomacy in Con- 
stantincqde, and how Gambon twists the Sultan, ' 
round his finger V ■ ■ ' 

I nodded, for I well knew the marvellous, 
astuteness and eniming of the French Ambassador 
to the Porte. ‘Then you consider our position' 
here is not so safe as it really a]»pearsi!’ 

‘Certainly not,’ lie responded gloomily. 
war were declared against England to-morrow, 
Belgium ’would be forced to take the side of 
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Germany or France, and our ‘'open door ” to 
Europe would be closed. The King would be 
compelled to accede, in order to save his crown 
and kingdom.’ 

‘But the treaty of neutrality T I suggested. 

The Ambassador snapped his fingers impatiently. 
‘Ill case of European war— and it means that and 
nothing tdse—treaties such as those would be set 
at naught. A little skirmishing between Llhlans 
and Chasseurs along the Meuse valley, and the 
treaty would vanish into air. The King is a 
clever politician himaelf ; and he knows that quite 
well. We should have, no doubt, secured an 
agreement with Belgium had it not been for the 
Minister Be Book’s opposition. He is, as you 
know, in favour of an alliance with France.’ 

‘But he has been superseded now,’ I said. 

‘ Yes ; but unfortunately his successor holds 
exactly the same views. Brussels is ahvays 
modelling itself upon Parisian fasliions, and of 
course the minds of Belgians naturally turn to 
thoughts of France as their protectoxV 

Then the Ambassador rose wearily, and, after 
the despatch had been filed, we went back to the 
drawing-room, where Lady Drummond ^vas enter- 
taining her crowd of chattering guests wdth that 
courtesy which characterised her as a polished and 
popular hostess. 

There is a strange fate that sometimes directs 
our actions, and leads us to do things quite 
involuntarily. That same evening I accompanied 
Giffard and a friend of his, a Belgian deputy, to 
the theatre ; and at the conclusion of the per- 
formance, it being a bright starlit night, I set out 
to %valk to my rooms alone, refusing their invi- 
tiitiou to go round to the English Club, as I felt 
a slight touch of fever on me. ^!y head ached 
violently ,• but the cool air revived me, and I was 
walking along the wide and shady avenue wdiich 
forms tlie Boulevard du Regent, one of tlie best 
residential quarters of the city, when suddenly in 
the obscurity before me I thought I distinguished 
the fiuttering of something white. 

It was past midnight ; most of the gas-lamps 
bad been extinguished, only a solitary light burn- 
.. ing here and there ; therefore, in the darkness, 
increased by the foliage of the trees, everything 
was obscured. Ko sound broke the quiet of tlie 
night save the rustling of the tiee-tops as a gust 
of cool night- wind swept across them. 

Yet r felt confident I had seen something, and 
that it bad , instantly disappeared. I had heard 
, /./a'nd read' in the papers of belated foot-passengers 
being w’'aylaid there ; hence I resolved to keep my 
J wits about me. In order to watch, I slipped 
'quickly behiinl a tree-trunk and w^aited, my eyes 
■; fi.xed upon the spot . where that Hash of white 
bad been revealed. 

There was , still no sound. At night in that 
wide thoroughfare, with its thick avenue, tlie 
r , foot-passenger was entirely alone. Most people, 
: it is true, take the footpath along by the luuises 


lining the boulevard; and I knew that I had 
acted foolishly in Walking where I did. Foot- 
pads are plentiful in the Brussels boulevards, and 
at night the police surveillance is not all that it 
might be. 

Suddenly, however, I heard a quick, sharp 
ci'y— the cry of a woman in i3ai n ; and th ere, 
sure enough, I saw again the same flash of white. 
There were sounds of scuffling, then silence 
again, broken only by a low groan and a word 
of reproach. 

I hesitated in wmnder. 

Of a sudden a shriek rang out upon the 
night air, and a woman’s voice cried in 
French: 

‘All, no ! Let me go ! Let me go I Spare my 
life, and you shall have what you ask. You — 
you ’ll kill me, you coward ! Let me go ! Ah ! 

you are hurting me! You’ and there w'as 

a strange, horrible souiul, as though the woman 
were trying to spieak, but the terrible pressure 
upon her throat onl}" reduced her words to inar- 
ticulate sounds. 

In an instant I dashed forward, reaching in a 
few paces two struggling figures — a man and a 
woman. Without a moment’s hesitation, and en- 
tirely heedless of the consequences, I flung myvself 
upon the man— a well-dressed follow in silk hat 
and frock-coat — and, seizing his arms, dragged his 
sine-sv^q murderous hands from the woman’s 
throat ; for he had clutched her in a fierce grip, 
and was endeavouring to .strangle her. 

She shook herself free and drew back with a 
cry of relief ; but in that instant, almost before 
I was aware of it, her assailant had closed with 
me, uttering a low cry of suppressed rage. So 
suddenly, indeed, did he spring upon me that I 
was nearly borne to earth ; but in desperation I 
wrestled with him, managing to keep my footing 
and, by strategy learnt in my college days, to 
gain a slight advantage. LTpoii my cheek I could 
feel his hot breath as he panted with exertion, 
and could hear the sound of his teeth grinding 
hard in his desperate effort to cast me off, for I 
had now got him in my power. In swaying 
from side to side in that dark avenue we, how- 
ever, suddenly emerged into a faint ray of light 
shed by one of the few street-lamps still alight ; 
and then, for the first time, I caught a glimpse 
of his features. He was fair, with a blonde 
moustache ; but his slightly pock-marked face was 
distorted by a fierce, unbridled anger. To tlie 
woman at the same instant , my own features were 
apparently revealed, for with a wild exclamation 
she breathlessly ejaculated my name. That voice 
sounded familiar in my ears and startled me. 
I drew back amazed, and peered at the white- 
robed figure before me. 

To me tlie face of that man I held within 
my grasp was the most hateful and detestable 
in all the world. This .sudden rencounter caused 
me to start in amazement, and in an instant 
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he luul twisted himself free and stood glaring loved ; her assailant was that degraded spy and 
at me, as though ready to tear me limb from traitor whom I had once bunted down and 

brought to pmnshment, the ex*-captain of artillery, 
The woman who had been thus cowardly Oswald Krauss, 
attacked was none other than Melanie, my be- {To he contimied.) 


RIFLE CLUBS, 

HOW TO ENCOURAGE GOOD MARKSMEN. 
By James Tayloe. 


present time, Avhen we are en- 
active antagonist, appears to be 


very suitable for drawing attention 


to a means whereby the armed 
strength of the nation might be 
very material^ increased. 

It is admitted by no less an authority than 
the Secretary of State for lYar that conscription 
is not only possible, but in certain eventualities 
extremely probable. From a personal and indus- 
trial point of view this is to be deprecated, 
except as the last resort : from a personal point 
of view as a hateful interference with the liberty 
of the subject ; and from an industrial point of 
view as tending to a disorganisation of our 
works and factories, and a further reduction of 
the supply of labour*. 

By way of premises, it will, I think, be acknow- 
ledged that the most formidable enemies for 
regular troops to encounter are those who can 
readily adapt themselves to a guerilla Wiirfare ; 
and for this the principal elemeiits of success are 
the possession of a good riiie and a thorough 
knowledge of its use. The newest subaltern of 
Volunteers would curl his moustache (if hajrly he 
has one) and smile disdainfully at the tactics and 
manoeuvres of the Boer commandoes ; but a know- 
ledge of ilieir standard of skill in shooting will 
probably cause him to recommend Iiis men, as I 
have knowm some Volunteer officers do, not to 
volunteer for foreign service in a body, but to 
enlist individually if the martial spirit moves 
them. In the one case their Volunteer officers 
w’-oiild have to accompany them ; in the other they 
would not. I am not forgetting the few excep- 
tions, the most prominent of wdiom are perhaps 
Sir Howard Vincent and the London Irish. With 
regard to their efficiency as shots I cannot do 
better than give the following extract from a 
newspaper report : 

‘ Referring again to the Home District, to 
which the volunteering Sir Howard Yiiieent be- 
longs, and to the shooting of the Volunteers, the 
Cominandant of the School of Musketry reports 
that 61 per cent, are only second-class shots, and 
of this number 40 per cent, are unacquainte<l with 
the sighting and shooting of their rifles at dis- 
tances over two hundred yards. On reference 


to the ^Musketry Return, it will be found that 
more than half the men Sir Howard Vimxuit 
offers to the authorities to fight the Boers are 
only second-class shots, and of tlie London Irish 
nearly 60 per cent, of the whole corps are but 
second-class shots.’ The Commandant of the 
School of Musketry adds : ^ Volunteers must 

therefore realise that, measured by the regular 
standards of this country or the Continent, they 
have still a great deal of leeway to make up 
before they can be credited as a body with the 
possession of even a moderate degree of efficiency 
in the use of their arms.’ 

An object-lesson showing the success of guerilla 
tactics which our military chiefs are not likely' 
to forget very readily was shown in the recent 
fighting on the north-west frontier of India. To 
this again the Filipinos to a great extent owe 
the fact that onr American cousins fought their 
last battle -within easy distance of the spot where 
they commenced operations. The services of the 
Francs- tireurs in the Franco- Prussian war should 
not he forgotten. 

That rifle - shouting in England has deterio- 
rated— or, if it has not deteriorated, is sadly 
lacking in efficiency — is shown by the inter- 
national competition which took jfface in Hol- 
land. Great Britain, France, Holland, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Noxuvay, and Belgium were repre- 
sented. Shots were fired standing, kneeling, and 
lying down, and the competitors liad one huiidrad 
and twenty rounds of ammunition for each posi- 
tion. Where did Great Britain find herself?. 
Last but one among the teams; and in the 

standing position a very bad last. 

Coming from the general to the particular; 
there are a large number of able-bodied men 
untouched by the Volunteer movement, but 
imbued with the love of a gnii, wdiich, by the 
ivay, is generally one of the first toys of the in- 
fant of the male persuasion, the favourite medium 

of sport of the youth, and of moderate exercise' 

and sport for those more advanced in years. ‘ 

Joining the Volunteers means an endless round 
of drill (which, changes very consicleTably every 
few years), the care of uniform and accoutre-, 
ments, comjffiance with many irksome and ap-' 
patently meaningless regulations, and a week 
away from business every year. - If you can ' 
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1)1 end tlie love of sport and eonipetitioii~"mto 
rent in tire Anglo-Saxon mind— with patriotism, 
yon will obtain a valuable asset, and in my 
opinion it can be done in the manner liereafter 
sketched, tbe result of which would be an addi- 
tion to our home defence of many thousands of 
effective riflemen. The Boers have taught us that 
drill and Salisbiiry Plain rnanGeuvres are not in- 
dispensable in the modern battle, but that good 
marksmanship is. 

Under xiresent conditions, if it is desired to 
form a rifle club, each member lias to provide 
himse] f not only with a rifle but a gun-license 
as well. In addition, the club has to pay for the 
use of a range ; and, where this is situated some 
distance away, expenses of travelling to and from 
the range form a large item. Each member has, 
of course, also to pay for his ammunition. 

Now, it may be asked, assuming that a rifle 
club numbering, say, fifty members is formed, each 
of whom pays an annual subscription, wliy sboiild 
not the War Office lend the rifles, and supply 
the ammunition up to a certain nimiber of rounds 
at a nominal charge, or even free ; of course sub- 
ject to suitable conditions as to the percentage of 
efficient shots, care of and safe return of the rifles, 
&c., and under an agreement to serve for home 
defence if called upon'? Surely there is nothing 
unreasonable in asking for this concession. 

A scheme could also be drawn up within a 
day or two whereby tlie clul)S or sections could 
be affiliated in the different regimental districts, 
and the rendezvous of each allotted, so that the 
mobili.sation of this force could be easily and 
cpiickly effected. Many of the members would be 
in a position to provide a horse, and thus be 
available as mounted infantry ; and no words are 
neede<i at tlie present juncture to show the value 
of this Idnd of force. 

The few rifle clubs with which I am acquainted 
show, that a large number of tbeir members are 
composed of ex-Yoluiiteers, men wliose S0rvi.ces at 
present are entirely lost to the country, and men 
who can -well impart the necessary degree of 
. military discipline, system, and organisation. 

A spirit of conservatism seems to he predomi- 
nant, at the War Oflice. In order to ascertain 


the feeling there in regard to rifle clubs I 


wrote some time ago the following letter to 
that Government dej>artmeiit— or, to be precise, 
to the Secretary of State for War : 


.‘ Bie,— W ill you inform me whether, in the 
event .of a“ rifle club being formed, consisting 
partly of dvilians and x^^rtly of retired Volun- 
teers, the whole numbering at least fifty, each of 
whom would hold a gun-license, and the club 
■paying for the use of a suitable range, the War 
' Oflice would lend^ or hire, a certain number of 
rifles, subject to such conditions as they might 
think fit as to the ntuuher of efficient shots, care 
of and safe return of the rifles 


This was the rexfly, equally courteous and im- 
satisfactory : 


<SiR, — I am directed by the Secretary of State 
for War to acknowledge the receiqit of your letter 
of the 4tli hist., and, in rejily, to inform you 
with regret that your axiplicatioii cannot be com- 
plied wntli, as tliere are no Begiilations under 
which sucli an issue can be made.— I have the 
honour to be,’ &c., 

(Signed) Montgomery, 

^ For Insxjector-Generai of Ordnance.’ 


I wonder who is the authority that makes the 
Begiilations. 

Of course, while tliere is no desire on the jiart 
of the War Oflice to encourage rifle clubs, one 
can hardly exjiect them to be taken to kindly 
by the officers of Volimteer regiments. Those to 
whom I have spoken are dead against it. They 
seem to have the idea that such clubs wmild 
detract from the Volunteer movenieiit. It would 
he uiildnd to suggest that the fear that Volunteer 
marksmanship) cannot hold its own against outside 
rivalry is tlie reason of the hostility. 

So far from the movement which I advocate 
iiijuring volunteering, I believe that it would he 
beneficial. It would not only give men a greater 
love for the rifle, but it would bring them into 
closer touch with Volunteers, many of them would 
be more inelined after a little jiractice to join 
their local coips, Ave should get more rivalry and 
better marksmen, and ^ old hands ’ after leaving 
the Volunteers Avould be enabled to maintain their 
efficiency by occasional practice at the range. 

I Iwe it oil the authority of no less a man 
than Sir BedA^ers Buller that too much attention 
seems to be deA’^oted to ftrainiiig in drill-lialls 
and this, I am afraid, at the expense of good 
niaihsmanshipi."^^ A ^ ^ 

We huAh noAY between two himdred tbousand 
and three hundred thoiisand Volunteers, and I am 
coimnced that if encouragement Avere gwen to 
the formation of rifle dubs at least anotber one 
hundred thousand men miglit be relied upion as 
making tliemselves efficient for defensive purpioses. 

It should lie clearly understood that the views 
enunciated in this article ai’e by no means in- 
spired tbrougb any tempiorary excitement caused 
by the crisis in the Transvaal. It is a matter 
AAffiich has been thought over soberly ; and I think 
it is obAnous that if such a piroject Avere carried 
out it Avould be certain to proAm of great value 
to the nation. 

It is worthy of note that Lord Wolseley, in 
^ response to a correspondent avIio asks if his 
lordship, is in accord with the rest of the Council 
of the National Eilie Association as to the desira- 
bility of encouraging the pDromotion of clubs to 
make rifle piractice accessible to tlie general 
population, has replied that lie 1ms < always taken 
a lively interest in this subject, and thinks it an 
important matter. He would gladly see the pcopfle 
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generally familiar with the use of the rifiej as 
their forefathers were wuth that of the long-bow. 
Skill in the use of arms cannot be acquired at 
sliort notice ; and he believes that general rifle 
practice would be of great value, both to the 
peojde individualiy and to the resources of the 
conntry. He thinks it A^ery desirable that the 
nioA^einent in this direction should be widely 
taken up and well SAipported.’ 

[Since this Avas Avritten Lord LansdoAvne, in reply 


to a question in the House of Lords, said that the 
War Oflice Avas favourable to the principie of 
ranges, and the enabling of Yolunteers to obtain 
instruction ; also, that it AA'as intended to pnovicle 
£100,000 for assisting local ranges. Lord Tweed- 
mouth suggested that rifle clulrs should be allowed 
to use these ranges at such times as they Avere not 
required by the AT-ohmteers. At the last jueeting 
of the National Rifle Association it Avas decided 
■ to encourage the formation of rifle clubs.] 


PATEIOT AND TRAITOR 


By Alan 

HOUGH she had no great, depth of 
the stress of the time 
subdued her, as, indeed, it had 
subdued all over-emotional spirits. 
When the Hunt Ball Avas put off 
Oil account of the Tugela disasteiv 
and because of young Ascot's death, it showed 
even the young Avoinen that AAmr had its serious 
side ; and now the Yeomanry had been called 
on! A mouth ago no one had dreamt of such a 
thing ; yet here Avere young Danby, and Smith- 
Begg the farmer's son, Avith dozens of others she 
had known for years, actually going out I It 
seemed unbelieA'ahle. Fred Selby Avas going too ; 
that brought the matter still closer to her ; for, 
though she had never encouraged him, she kneAA^ — 
well, what did she knoAv ? Had she not known it 
before, his eyes during the last tAVo days must 
huA^e told her. 

‘ He has no right to,' she thought. ‘ It is 
taking an adAmiitage of his position;' and she 
began to fear being carried by storm in spite of 
lierself. So that this afternoon, AAdien young 
LeA^eson called, she failed to respond to his ad- 
vances, and rebelled against th.e projuietary air 
he had taken Avith her lately. Slie even excused 
herself from playing his accompaniment to the 
song he was to sing at the War Fund Concert. 
But he Avould not notice her contrariet}" ; and, 
sitting dovni at the xA'iuo, he sang ^My Queen' 
in his most abandoned style, thinwing looks at 
her the Avhile, Avhich she refused to see. 

‘ Come, Lil 1 Don't sulk,' he said at last. 

This Avas too much for her ; she rose Avith a 
Aucious swish of her skirts and Avalked to the 
window. 

‘ De — ar me 1 ' he muttered. 

‘How is it 'i/ou haA^en’t A^olimteered, Mr LeA’^e- 
son?' she said at last. ‘You hunt.' 

‘.Yes ; but it don't absolutely folloAV. Fact is, 
I’m too deep in business ^ just now. All's fair, 
you knoAV, in — er — Avell, never mind that. What 
I mean to say is, niy firm have most important 
orders on hand, and I couldn't go just now.' 

‘I, think it's noble!' The trmal aawIs 
brought a great lump into her throat, and she 


had to stare hard out of the windoAv to keep the 
tears in. 

‘Oh, yes, certainly. Wish awfully I could go. 
It's a siflendid chance of .seeing some fun ; but, 
as I said, I X)ositHeiy 

The measured beat of distant drums came bn 
their ears, and both remembered that the militia 
Avere to march through the town to-day. 

‘ Hang the music 1 ’ he muttered; and as she 
still stood at the AvindoAA^ he hurriedly rose, and, 
flinging a ‘ Good-afternoon ' behind him, left the 
house. It Avas as well ; her feelings Avere surging 
nx> to the surface. As the little comx>auy 
beneath the AvindoAv, and she saAv Colonel Reade 
riding along Avith them, the. dear old man Avlio 
had been almost a second father to her, she 
burst into tears, and, Hinging herself on the sofa, 
gaA’e Avay to her emotion. 

It Avas long after tlie sliouting bad died aAvay — 
the blare of the troinbones had gone, cA'cn the 
beat of drums had passed — lliat she rose. 

‘ I hate liini ! ' she exclaimed, and again the 
tears flowed over. 

Lily Trevor Avas rich enough to be Avortli secur- 
ing. She had — girl -like — been x^aying fast and 
loose among her lovers, of ^dlom Leveson was 
one. He Avas partner in a business house at 
Cartref, the big shixqjing toAvn fifteen miles aAvay, 
and had a X>lace at Helsdon, from whence he ran 
in to business on most days. He was reputed to 
be not far sliort of a millionaire, and was a good 
match for Miss TreA^or. 

Fred Selby followed sonaeAvhat at a distance, a 
‘dcA^out loA-'er.' He Avorshipxjed her; but she liad 
hitherto someAvhat ignored him. Yet his devotion 
touched her. Once or tAvice she liad caught her- ■ 
self wishing he had more ardour for the. attack p 
but she had let tilings slide, had not forhiddeil = 
LcA^eson's proprietary airs, and wan beginniTig tO' 
fancy herself his property. 

‘ I sap])osc one muhi inaiTv ; and in these days 
it is absolutely necessary to have lots of money/ 
Avas her xuhicipal thought. ' ' , 

To-day her eyes had been oxAened, and' she 
began to liaA^e a dim idea that money, after alL 
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was not wortli the matrimonial plunge ; tliongli 
visions of old-inaidhood did not appeal to her 
either, *One can^t get on in society unless one’s 
married.’ 

Yet when Leveson did not come near lier for a 
couple of days she missed him. 

Selby, had he dared, would have called to 
make a farewell visit i hut the Yeomanry volun- 
teers were being drilled to death, and he could 
not get an afternoon, whilst he dared not come 
in the evening withont an invitation. 

So it came to pass that on the day the troop 
was to leave town she had allowed Leveson to 
invite her to lunch at a window-seat in the club, 
from whence, as he put it, ‘they could see the 
whole show.’ Had she overheard Avhat had taken 
place that morning hi the private room of 
Leveson, Sliafskop, & Company’s office she would 
not have accepted tliat iimtatiom But business 
is business in these days, even when it becomes 
treason. 

Leveson and Sliafskop were alone. 

‘Yel,’ said Sliafskop, ‘we haf got der schip 
■/avay.’ ■ ■ 

‘ All clear ? ’ asked Leveson, 

‘ Y es. Left Antwerp dis inoriiing. Aminumtion 
all in hardware cases. Safe as houses ! ’ 

‘That’s good I And yon think there’s nothing 
to lead to her detention?’ 

‘No. It has all been done clean and clever. 
Her cases vas packed in Arnheim. Dere ’s nothing 
to give any one susjiicioii.’ 

‘All right, then,’ said Leveson, ‘Let’s hope 
they’ll pass through safely and get to the right 
hands. Once they take delivery of them, I don’t 
care, if Lord Roberts gets ’em the next da}^ 
Anyway, they can’t trace the shipment to ns. 
We have accepted freight for general hardware — 
eh?’ 

‘ Ya ! Dat is it.’ 

‘Then o%it hands are clean.’ 

Sliafskop chuckled. 

Entirely ignorant of such things— -ignorant, in- 
deed, of all matters of business— Lily Trevor 
enjoyed her lunch and her company, for Leveson 
was well np in the society art of making himself 
agreeable; and nothing disturbed their equa- 
nimity till he slipped out an objectionable, phrase. 
Perhaps this story had never been written had 
he kept his tongue under control ; but he did 
, , not .stand wine well, and a small bit of jealousy 
lurking in . his soul jiroinpted him. 

. ‘ That cub Belby ’s going ; I sujipose you know.’ 

Instantly she fired up. 

* He’s not a. cub ! He’s a brave man !’ 

‘ Oh, by Jove 1 Well— yes. I shouldn’t have 
said that. They are aU a good sort to go.’ 

; ‘Ah, Mr Leveson! why didn’t you go?’ 

‘ ‘11 No f ear i Wliy, I told you. I’ve got a 

cargo of, ammunition on hand just now ; we ’re 
shipping it for Delagoa. If it gets through I 


shall niake a clear thirty thousand. Those Dutch- 
men pay well,’ 

^JVhatr 

Her face paled ; she sickened. 

He did not hear her gasping exclamation, or 
notice she had risen, for at the same moment 
the distant beat of the drmns had caused him to 
stex^ out on to the balcony. His remark had 
been forgotten as soon as uttered ; it was only 
‘business’ to Mm. 

‘Here they come, Lil ! ’ 

No answer. He turned. She uns gone. 

‘Well, I’m I say, waiter, where’s Miss 

Trevor?’ 

‘Just left the room, sir; seemed not quite 
well’ 

‘What’s uj), I wonder? Oh, well, she’ll be 
back directly ; ’ and again lie looked up the street, 
where already he could hear the shouting of the 
people and the music of the march. 

Meainvliile, in a tumult of feeling, Lily Trevor 
had rushed out into the street. 

Tliere came the Yeomanry riding four abreast, 
the crowds hysterically cheering ; women — yes, 
and men—weeping unrestrainedly. She found 
herself crying and exclaiming with the rest. 

Right abreast of her — ^iii the market-jilace — 
they halted and dismounted; and ere she knew 
it a tall manly figure in kliaki and tox>boots 
stood in front of her. Through her tears she 
saw it was Selby. 

It was a sujireme moment for both. For him 
a moment of love ; for her — she 

could hardly have said. In such moments an 
emotional woman loses the mastery over herself. 
Afterwards, neither of them could have told 
what passed ; but when the trumpets rang sud- 
denly out, and Selby sprang to his horse, he held 
a tear-stained haiidkerchief. 

That night when all was over she asked her- 
self, ‘ What have I done ?’ and herself replied, 
‘L don’t care! No! 1 do^tP Then, in utter 
revulsion, she shuddered at the thought of 
.■Leveson,. 

As the following days went by sinister repoids 
began to circulate regardiiig Leveson. He found 
peo^Je looking snsxnciously nt him. Lily Trevor 
had cut him dead. Having forgotten that one 
observation he had let slixi, he was soinewliat at 
a loss to account for this ; but he had an nn- 
jileasaiit suspicion that Shafskoj) or some one must 
have been indiscreet. Things became so uncom- 
fortable that he shut up his j)lace and went 
abroad to let it blow over. 

A month later, in the official account of a 
skirmisli outside Jagersfonteiii appeared the 
name, ‘ F. Selby, Imperial Yeomanry, severely 
wounded.’ 

Then, at last, she hiew, 

, He is recovering. She is waiting the return of 
her hero. 


■■ 






THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


THE AIONTH : SGIEN^^ AND ARTS. 


THE MOTOR-CAR IN ARP ARE. 


CCORDING to Feildeji^s Magcmne, 


raiSml ^ • 1 .1 1 • 

oui’ ineiid tne enemy, ’vvno is 
giving ns sucli a lesson in tlie 
value of mobility, is using two 
motor- veliicles in nortliern Natal 
for purposes of transport, from 
wliicb speeds varying from fifteen to thirty miles 
an hour can be obtained. In addition to these, 
the Boers are stated to have ordered more 
vehicles from Germany and a number of motor- 
cycles from France for scouting and despatch 
work. We are also informed that the French, 
German, and Austrian Governments have all 
taken steps with a view to the introduction of 
motor transport for army purjioses ; and that in 
the case of Germany trials have been made in 
the Hartz district by order of the Emperor, in 
which baggage- wagons, loaded up to two and a 
cpiarter tons, have been made to traverse ploughed 
fields and steep mouii tain-paths. These vehicles 
were fitted with benzine motors, and are said to 
have given satisfactory results. Gur own military 
authorities are no doubt alive to the importance 
of this new departure in warfare, one of tlie 
many innovations which are working a complete 
revolution in the art. 


MOTOR-WHEEL FOR VEHICLES. 


Scientific Amerimn {Biii}pUment\ entitled 'The 
Home-made Windmills of Nebraska,^ by E, H. 
Barlioiir. It would seem that the fiirmers of 
Nebraska, led by some ingenious fellow, have 
made rough but efficient windmills, chiefly for 
pumping water, and that these are corninon all 
over the district. They are made of wood, mostly 
of any waste lumber that happens to be at hand ; 
and some of them have cost le.ss than ten shil- 
lings, and yet are doing valuable service in irri- 
gation. These mills vary from one-man to eight 
or ten horse-power, the larger ones being em- 
ployed for all pnrpo>ses. Although they do not 
seem to have been used for the production of 
electricity, it is clear that in connection with a 
dynamo and acciimnlator, which latter could be 
charged in the daylight hours, these mills would 
do good service. The system is worthy the atten- 
tion of all who live in country districts, despite 
the olmous disadvantage of -wind-powder — its in- 
constancy. 


WIRELESS TELEGRiAPHY. 


There is no questioning the fact that the 
liorseless carriage, or motor-car, has made great 
advances during the past year, and we may look 
forw'ard to the time w^hen vehicles of this descrip- 
tion will he as common in our thoroughfares as 
the ulnquitous bicycle. What seems to be a great 
novelty in the industry is the introduction of a 
piece of apparatus called the motor- wheel, for 
w'liich a i^atent has been granted to Mr J. W. 
Walters, of New” York. It is .somewhat like a 
bicycle front-w^heel in that it works in a fork, 
the head of wHch turns in a socket ; but it also 
couij>rises a twm- cylinder gasoline motor and 
tanks for gasoline. The apparatus also lias at- 
tached to it a fly-wheel, and is in reality a self- 
contained engine fitted to a wheel wdiieli can l)e 
readily connected to any existing vehicle. In the 
case of an ordinary foiir-w^heel van, for example, 
the front ones would he removed and the 
motor-W'heel fixed in their place, the steering 
lieing effected, not by a handle at the top of 
the fork as in the case of the bicycle, but by 
a hand-wbeel with the help of shaft and gear- 
wheels. No reversing mechanism is necessary, the 
wheel being turned, completely round in its socket 
-when the vehiede to wdiich it is attached is run 
backw^ards. 

HOME-MADE WINDMILLS. 

A most interesting series of elaborately illus- 
trated articles have recently ax>peared in the 


Interest has been revived in this new method 
of communication by the discourse delivered at 
the Royal Institution by Signor Marconi, to 
whose labours so much of the success of the 
system is due. He stated that when returning 
from America he established an installation on 
board the St Paul; and by that means those 
on the ship received from the mainland, nearly 
seventy miles di.stant, all the recent w'ar news 
while tlie vessel -was running at twenty knots uii 
hour. The news so received w^as jninted and 
einbudied in a pajjer called the Tmnmtlaniic 
Time^ several hours before the sihip leached 
Southampton. The lectiii*er also said that the 
War Office had commissioned liim to establish 
W'ireless telegraphic apparatus at the seat of war, 
and that stations \vere now ready at Modder 
River, Belmont, Orangii River, and Be Aar. 
These installations, under the care of hi,s assis- 
tants, w^ere working -well, and -ft-ould pi‘ove in- 
valuable should at any time the Boers cut the 
ordinary field-lines. 


IRREPRESSIBLE BACTERIA. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Society in 
London a paper -was read which dealt with a 
remarkable investigation undertaken by Professor 
Dewar, Sir James Crichton-Browm, and Professor 
Macfadyen. The inquiry wms held for the purpose 
of ascertmniug the effect upon disease-causing 
niicrolies on immersion in liquid air. Liquid air, . 
we may remind our readers, has a temperature . 
wdiicli -would 1)6 represented on Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer by no less tbaii three hundred and 
forty-four degrees of frost ; and it might reason- 
ably be supi^osed that no, kind of life, animal or. 
vegetable, could long exist- in its near neighbour- 
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Iiond. It was found, liowe-m*, that the hardy 
microbe was none the worse after tAventy hours’ 
immersion in the licxuid. Certain ]diotogenic or 
light-giving bacteria qiienclied their luminosity 
when x‘>laced in the liquid air, but resumed tlieir 
customary radiance ui3on being removed and 
wanned to the normal temxierature. Similar 
exq^eriments are about to be carried out vntli 
liquid hydrogen, the temi^eratiire of which is 
corisiderahly lower. 


A SUSPENDED RAILAVAY. 


A iioA^el kind of railroad is being constructed 
in Germany, between Barmen and Elberfeld, the 
im^entor of the system being Herr Laiigen. The 


carriages, instead of resting on the rails in the 


usual way, hang from them, for the rails are 
fixed to girderwork at some heiglit from the 
ground. Susi^ension raihvays Iiave been designed 
before now, but neA^er upon such an elaborate 
scale ; and it remains to be seen AAdiether the 
system possesses any adAmiitages OAmr ordinary 
railroad construction. The motiAm-poAAmr is elec- 
tricity. It is said that the running of the 
yelucles is singularly smooth, and that extremely 
sharp cuiwes can be negotiated AAdthout difficulty, 
the proof being that in a recent trial AA^ater pilaced 
in open vessels on the floor of one of the car- 
riages was not spilt. We might ]}omt out that 
no system aauII prevent bodies moving outAvards 
in rounding a curve. Tbe tendency of Amliicles 
to leave the metals is minimised on ordinary 
railways by making the outer rail of a curve 
higher than the inner one, a dcAuce AAhich it 
Avould he difficult to adapt, to a sus^iension rail- 
way such as that under consideration. 


A MUBEmi: OP PISH-CULTURB, 
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Our fisheries represent an industry of such 
immense importance to the Avliole' community 
that there must be found hosts of symi)athisers 
Avith the deputation Avhich recently Avaited upon 
the Board of Trade respecting the continued main- 
tenance of the Buckland Museum, of Economic 
Fish - Culture at South KensiTigtoii. The late 
Frank Buckland, an ardent naturalist, and one 
of' Her Majesty’vS Inspectors of Fisheries, formed 
this museum at his own expense, bequeathed it 
to.: the nation, and also set aside a sum of live 
thousand pounds to form a professorship of 
lEcbtioinic Fish-Culture in connection AAUth the 
.scheme. The museum includes several casts and 
. preparations made Avitli Buckland’s o\aui hands ; 
andj although, it has of late years borne the 
.^pp>earance ;of negle(At, there is much to interest 
and instruct the general pmblic Avithin its Avails. 
The laation accepted the gift in 1881 ; but less 
• than twenty years later the Select Committee 
dealing with the ’ administration and cost of tbe 
.scheme recommended' that Buekland’s founda- 
' tion should be abolished. It . may be that the 
. ^^LiGldand Museum does not fulfil all the require- 






ments that such an establislimeiit, rex)Tesentiiig 
the fishing interests of such a great country as 
ours, should do; but it miglit form a nucleus for 
some tiling better. At the closing ceremony of 
the Fisheries Exhibition in London in 1883, the 
Prince of Wales proposed the formation of a society 
having for its objects the collection of statistics 
and other information relative to fisheries, the 
diffusion among the fishing pox^ulatioii of kiioAV- 
ledge relatw to tlieir calling, and elucidation of 
natural history problems bearing upon tbe suliject. 
The dej>utatioii which Avai ted upon the Board of 
Trade quoted this suggestion, and urged upon the 
GoA^ernment the desirability of maintainiiig the 
Buckland Musemii as a periiianent and necessary 
institution. 


CHLOROFORM ADMINISTRATION. 


The use of chloroform as an anmsthetic, one 
of the greatest boons to suffering humanity ever 
introduced, is not AAdthout its risks, as reports of 
inquests in the neAAAspapers occasionally remind us. 
The proportion of fatalities to admiiristrations of 
the drug is almost infinitesimal, but it exists; 
and, therefore, any improvement in the apparatus 
employed in the use of chloroform is a matter of 
interest. Dr George Flux, A\dio has had much 
experience as an anesthetist at different hos|3itals, 
has devised an instrument, AAducli is described 
and figured in a recent number of the Lcmed, 
that claims to possess adA^antages Avhhh tend to 
security of results. It consists of a metal cylinder 
stuffed Avith cotton wick, AAdiich is saturated Avitli 
the volati].e licxuicl. In connection AAuth it is an 
india-rubber bulb, or belloAA^s, AAkicIi coiiAeys tbe 
ATipour to the mask AA'hich fi.ts over the xiatient’s 
mouth and nose. There is also a slot in the 
attached tube Avhich can be partially opened Avheii 
required, so that the chloroform Auxiour can be 
diluted AAdth normal air in any proportion de- 
sired. The instrument can also be used for the 
administration of many other volatile ATipours 
enqffoyed in the treatment of thi-oat and chest 
affections. 


LIGHTNING-STRUCK TREES. 


The German GoA-ernment has recently caused 
an inquiry to be made into tlie subject of 
liglitnijig and its effect upon trees, the observations 
having been entrusted to the oA'erseers of nine 
foresting stations scattered throughout an area of 
nearly fifty thousand acres in the district of 
Lippe. It was found that of all forest trees the 
oak AA^as most susceptible to the attacks of 
lightning. The forests were found to conijArise 
various kinds of trees in the following propor- 
tions : beech, 70 j>er cent, ;^oak, 11 per cent.; 
pine, 13 per cent, ; and fir, 6 per cent. Of the 
tAvo hundred and seventy-five trees which suffered 
from lightning during a period of seA^eral years, 
no fewer than 58 per cent, were oaks, 21 per 
cent, firs, 8 per cent, beeches, and 7 tier cent.. 
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pines. It is noteworthy that it has been stated 
l>y some English authorities that the ).)eech is 
seldom or never struck by lightning. Tbe truth 
of this statement has long been disprovedj and 
it is interesting to see that the beech in Germany 
appears to he more often the subject of lightning- ^ 
stroke than the pine, 

FOOD PRODUCTS FROM FISH. 

The American Fish Commission is reported to 
he carefully studying the methods in vogue at 
certain fish factories in northern Europe, with a 
view to the economical preparation of products 
from fish which hitherto Americans have regarded 
as useless. Among these is the preparation of fish- 
j)astes from fish which have no commercial value 
either as fresh or salted food, hut which at the 
.same time possess a high nutritive value. It is 
said that the flesh of both the shark and the 
/ whale, which, of course, cannot properly be classi- 
fied as a fish, are largely utilised for the ]:»repara- 
tion of a fish-extract which resembles in some 
particulars the popular extracts of beef, while 
they are far cheaper. AH fishy flavour is elimi- 
nated by clieniical process, and the extract is 
valuable for the foundation of soups and in general 
cookery. Whale-meat is very nutritious ; but its 
excessive amount of fat renders it unpalatable to 
most ];)eople ; and this is removed before the ex- 
tract is boiled down to a syrupy consistence and 
sealed in jars. In many of the . fish factories of , 
Norway a ‘fish meal’ is made which is eaten 
extensively by the nations of northern Europe. 
In these several ways fish which formerly were 
never regarded as being fit for food are being 
utilised to the advantage of many. 

THE SECRET OF LOX'G'EVITY, 

It is a common saying that ‘annuitants never 
die;’ but it is not generally known that there . 
is some little foundation for the saying, and that 
persons in the receipt of an annuity actually do 
live for a considerable time longer than the average. 
In the report of the Eriends’ Provident Institu- 
tion, just published, it is stated that the average 
age at death of the persons assured was sixty- 
six years and eight months. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that these were selected lives, 
all having undergone strict medical examination, 
and therefore the average length of life should be 
exceptional. That this is really the case is shown 
by the fact that the nnnil>er of deaths which 
occurred amongst the assured was only eighty- 
two, whilst the number expected under the 
. mortality tables was one hundred and forty-five. 
Allowing that the results given al>ove ap]')ear to 
be exceptionally favourable, how are we to account 
for the extraordinary fact that the average age 
at death of those in receipt of annuities was 
seventy - nine years and four months — twelve 
years and eight months longer than the selected 
■ lives . wdiich were assured only 1 . The matter is 


still more extraordinary when we consider that 
the annuitants are not selected lives ; they are 
]iot subject to medical examination, and all are 
taken indiscriminately without cpiestioiv. It can- 
not be that the unselected lives taken indis- 
criminately are better than selected ones. The 
only inference is, tliat the freedom from money- 
worries — or perhaps the comparative jVeechjin-— 
gives that ease and j»eace of mind which is con- 
ducive to longevity. The moral appears to be : if 
you w’ant to live twelve years and eight months 
longer than the average, Ijiiy an annuily. It is, 
of course, well kiiowm that the me3uhcr.s of the 
Socict}?' of Eriends — or Quakers, as tlioy are coiu- 
monly called — arc quiet, peaceful, and generally 
long-lived ; Imt this should act on fissured and 
aiiniiitants alike. If other oflices W‘ere to publish 
their exjiericiice it Avould prol^ably be found that 
the rule is a universal one. 

I’ROFESSOR JASriESlJN ON CAPETOW’N ELECTRIO 
TRAMWAYS AND CABLES. 

At a meeting of the Institute of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders held in January last at Glas- 
gow, Mr Andrew" Jamieson, author of the well- 
Imowm manual, Stmm ami Stccmi-Engines, and late 
Professor of Electrical Engineering in Glasgow" 
Technical College, described the investigations and 
experiments he bad carried out last autumn at 
Capetowm. These \vere to ascertain the causes, 
effects, and remedies of the vexatious interferences 
to the receiving-signals coming through the. sub- 
marine telegrapli cable, -which "were created by 
tlie suddenly varying electric traimvay currents. 

AVitli reference to these troublesome interfer- 
ences, Professor Jamieson, writes : ‘The strength of 
current required to }»roduce guod reliable signals 
on Lord Kidvin’s siphon-recorder is only nne- 
tiveutieth to one-thirtieth of a millia.mpiire, wdiilst 
the currents sent from the tramway power-hoime ' 
to any one of the sections of the traimvay li.aes 
is often ten million times this amount These 
strong currents, after passing through the car 
motors, spread out for miles from the rails, and 
thus not only delicate magnetic ex])eri- 

ments l:>eing conducted at the Boyal Observatory, 
but also find a return-path to the poiver-liouse 
along the heavy iron sheathing of tlie submarine 
calde, although the latter is at the bottom of 
Table. Bay and at a considerable distance from 
the traimvay lines. These erratic stray euiTentSf 
in passing along the cable sheathing, induce cor- 
res],>ondingly varifible currents in the insulated 
cable conductor, and thus seriously interfere with' 
the minute rcieeiving-.signal currents, producing;' 
“kicks,” “vibrations,” and “splashes” to such an' 
extent as to prevent the most skilled telegraphists,', 
interpreting the messages during the w'orkiiig of^' 
the tramways. : ' 

‘ The Eastern and South African Telegrapli Com- 
pany, to wdmin the cables belong) have spent 
considerable time and , money in trying to over-. 
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come these troxilJes. The only, certain and | 
efficacious remedy for tliese interferences is to he 
found in the laying down of a specially-made 
twisted twin-core anti-inductive shore-end.’ j 

PRESENT AND FUTURE TELEGRAPH CABLE ROUTES 
TO CAPE COLONY AND AUSTRALIA. 

In Professor Jamieson’s address to the Institute 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders, referred to above, 
he said that on examining a modern map of 
Europe and Africa it will be seen that there are 
two telegraph routes to the Cai)e from this 
country ; the one (and the older route) he 
termed the Eastern and South African, and the 
other the "West African. Both routes are worked 
by,' «and have their basis in, the hrst portion of 
the Eastern Telegraph Company’s system. Mes- 
sages for the Cai)e by the Eastern lines go from 
London met Porthcwriiow, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, 
Alexandria, Suez, and Aden, where they brancli 
off down to Zanzibar, Mozainbi(j[uo, Delagoa Bay 
(Lorenzo Marques), and Durban. From thence 
they are transmitted by the Government land 
lines to Capetown, &:c. The cables from Aden to 
Durban were laid in 1879, at tbe time of tlie Zulu 
war, and only one section tliei'eof has since been 
duplicated — ^namely, that between Zanzibar and 
Mozambique, in 1885. The West Coast route 
returns to Great Britain rM Mossamedes, Loanda, 
and many other jJaces, such as Lagos, Bathurst, 
St Yiiicent, Madeira, and Lisbon. 

With the view of providing additional security to 
submarine telegrap)hic cominiinication l)etween this 
country; and South Africa, landing rights at Cape- 
town have recently been obtained by tbe Eastern 
Telegraph . Compan}^ from the Go\^ernmeiit for a 
thml cable. The first section, from Capetown to 
St Helena, , was completed on 26th November 
last year, and a . further section to the island of 
Ascension on IGth December following. Tbe third 
section to St Vincent was opened for , use on 22nd 
February. It is further . expected . that this .calJe 
-~by far the most direct — ^will , be continued from 
Durban to Australia, touching at Mauritius, Cocos 
Islands, Perth (West Australia), and Adelaide 
(South Australia), when the cost of telegraphing 
to and from the Antipodes will thereby be con- 
siderably reduced. 

A NEW INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINE. 

' . Mr 'Henry O’Connor, president of the Society of 
Engineers, in his receiit inaugural address, re- 
viewed .the improvements ill gas engineering and 
' manufacture, and drew attention to a • coal-dust 
;^hurning internal -combiistioii engine invented by 
Mr P. F, M^Oallum, of Helensburgh, Dumbarton- 
shir^f, and experimentally tried on a small scale 
in Edinburgh, In working the experimental 
engine a volume of air is compressed by the up- 
. stroke of the ., piston intd the upper part of the 
comhustioB-cylinder. The proper quantity of coal- 
dust ;is then injected , by ai jet, of high-pressure 


air on to a wrought-iron plate attached liy a stud 
to the 2 '>iston, and maintained at a high teiiqiera- 
ture by the successive ' combustions. Immediately 
the first portion of the coal-dust strikes the plate 
ignition takes place, and a working-down stroke 
is made. When the jiiston reaches the bottom 
of its stroke the exhaust valve opens, allowing 
the combustion ]iroducts and snsjieiided ash to 
escape. A fresh charge of air then ascends through 
automatic valves from the crank chamber, and is 
compressed into the part of the cylinder 

in readiness for another combustion stroke, and 
so on. Tlie force of the exhaust is amx>ly sufficient 
to sweej) out any solid matter which can possibly 
enter the engine through the fuel feeder. The 
engine is equally satisfactory when em]3loyed with 
oil. Working with coal-dust the engine gives 
diagrams of good and regular form, showing 
about fifteen • horse - power at a sliced of one 
hundred and fii'ty revolutions 2 :)er minute, with 
a fuel consum 2 :)tion of about one and a half 
jiound of coal-dust per horse - jjow'er an hour. 
Almost any kind of coal can be used, and the 
cost of pulverising is stated • to be from sixpence 
to iiinej)ence per ton. Professor Stanfield j>redicts 
that a larger engine of improved design will 
give a horse-j^ower for a consumption of about 
half-a-pomid of coal per hour. 
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A P E I L. 

April, with the pale-blue eye,,. 

Came and took me by the hand ; 

Led me where the bluehells lie 
In the hollows of the land ; 

Wept a moment with regret, 

Laughed a moment for delight | 

And the eyes that glistened wet 
Still with sunny gleams were bright. 

April — singing, laughing, crying— 

Led my unreluetant feet 

Where the violets are lying 

In the hedgerows, shy and sw'eet. 

If wfith hers mine eyes were weeping 
For the Aprils passed away, 

Soon with hers my joy comes leaping 
For the April of to-day. 

■ Arthur L. Salmon. 
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THE NAHIiATIVE OF EX~P It 0 FE SS 0 E CEOSSLEY. 
By XY. E. CULK. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. “—CIIAPTFK L 


■ T lias been okserved, more tlian once, 
that I am peculiarly nervous about 
my luggage ^Yheu I am travelling 
by train. It has also been observed 
that I exhibit more anxiety as to 
the identity of my goods than as 
to their safety, and that I am always especially 
careful lest 1 should carry oil something belong- 
ing to another passenger. This peculiarity of 
mine has been ascribed to my natural eccentricity, 
and to the iniiiience of advancing age. In justice 
to myself I am forced to show that it has fpiite 
another foundation. 

It will be remembered that the loss of the 
Lenstoi Jewels was the sensation of the evening 
paptjrs one day hist year, and that the whole 
affair was completely hushed up by the press of 
the following morning, I am about to relate tlie 
whole history of this business ; and it will be 
found a suflicient explanation of my nervousness 
with regard to luggage, I also relate the story 
because a garbled version of my adventure has 
already been circulated, and I am anxious to 
clear my name from the iiinvorthj slanders wdiicli 
have been connected with it. 

For many years I had been a lecturer on 
classical subjects at the Groxiuunpton University 
College ; but just recently an unexpected legacy 
had enabled me to resign, jxnd to devote myself 
to my favourite, literary pursuits. I may say that 
my w^ork has not been fruitless, and that I am 
regarded as something of an anthoril.y in more 
than one direction. This accounted for an in- 
vitation which I received at this time to visit 
Leachester, for the purpose of addressing the 
Carlyle Society in that city. 

Leachester was an interesting literary centre, 
and the Carlyle Society there was one of the 
best. Moreover, my untiring researches had 
resulted in the discovery of certain private 
No. hi. [AUPJrjhU 


Carlyle letters, which threw a curious side-light 
upon several phases of the prophet's W’ork and 
home-life. Here was a chance of laying iny 
discovery before a sympathetic audience ere I 
.should make it public tbi’ougli the reviews. I * 
gladly accepted the invitation, and prepared niy 
lecture. 

Both Croxhampton and Leachester are on the 
main line from Loudon to Bolt port, with little 
more than au hour’s journey between them. On 
the day before tlie date agreed upon, I wrote to 
engage a room at the Leachester Koval Hotel, 
my aomewdifit nervous dinposition making me 
iiinviliiiig to accept the private hospitality which 
had been olfuj-ed. On the following dny 1 caught 
an afternoon train and took a second-class com- 
partment. In one corner of this was a young 
woman, with a child about twelve laoiitlis old, 
and in another sat a stout man reading a news- 
paper. I took my seat facing Iiiin, and placed 
luy bag in the rack above. 

It may be said here that I have no liking for 
very young children, and always avoid them as 
much as possible. Their actions are not sufficieiitly 
regulated by reason tn make them agreeable fellow- 
passengers. My fears in this case proved to be 
well founded, for from the moment of my appear- 
ance that child continued to stare at me in the '■ 
most irritating manner. He had wide gray eyes, 
which were peculiarly vacant in expression ; and 
my recollections are still vivid of the annoyance 
and discomfort I soon began to experience. My 
annoyance increased when I saw that the other, 
passenger was watching the scene furtively froni^^ 
behind his new^spaper.. 

Presently the child’s mother seemed to l^iotlee = . 
my displeasure, and tried to divert his attention* . 
Failing in this, she addressed herself to me* / ■ • , • ^ 

‘Shake your head at him, sir,’ she said' in a 
loud whisper. 


Meserved. ] 


Apeil 7, 1900* 
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‘ I be" your pardon ? ’ I asked angrily. 

She repecafced her words, with an explanation. 
"Shake yoiir head at Mm, sir. He’ll be all 
right then. He is very nnicli attracted by 
spectacles,’ 

It was ah absurd ami ridiculous position to . be 
in. I could not have shaken my head at that 
moment to save my life. Some of iny miugled 
emotioiLS, ho weveiv ini ght have appeared in my 
face too plainly, for the child gave a sudden 
scream and turned away. 

"Oh !’ said the woman, most unreasonably, "now 
you have frightened him. I am sure there was no 
need to glare like that;’ and she turned to the 
task of soothing him again in a manner wliich 
combined pity for her boy with resentment 
towards me. I felt heartily sorry that I liad not 
been more careful in my choice of a carriage ; 
but at that point the other passenger came to 
my ’ assistance. He had been watcliing tlirongh- 
ont tbe incident, and evidently sympathised with 
me. Leaning forward, he spoke in a low tone, 

' gravely : 

‘ Shocking nuisance, cliildrenl’ 

"Yes,’ I said, "they are. I have always thought 
so.’ 

"Of course,’ lie went on, "the world cannot 
exactly do without them. But I do think they 
ought to l)e kept out of the way as much as 
possible. In travelling, they ought to have car- 
riages to themselves.’ 

I felt that- this was a reasonable idea, and we 
were soon in perfect agreement. During the 
conversation that follo%ved I tried to form some 
opinion as to the stranger’s quality and position. 
His appearance was comfortable and substantial, 
and his manner free almost to the point of 
coarseness ; but he had travelled a good deal in 
this country and could observe with shrewdness. 
He had a blonde-bearded, rather good-natured 
face, and I came to the conclusion that he was a 
. welLto-do business man. 

It is my habit to learn as much as possible 
about' the people I meet. Tins does not arise 
from any vulgar inquisitiveness, but rather, I hope, 
from a ■wish to know my fellow- creatures. Their 
, aiflairs are alw«nys interesting to me j and I have 
often stumbled upon information in this 'way 
,, , which I have found very useful later. But for 
■ this custom of mine I should never have dia- 
l-covered those Carlyle letters, 

I began,, therefore, to make inquiries, and soon 
' . lefaned that my fellow - passenger was a com- 
mercial ' traveller, that he belonged to Boltport, 
and that he represented a firm called Fillottsons. 
I also Teamed that Fillottsons had something to 
do with jewellery ; but that was all I could gather. 
I The man w^' silenb as to what had been his 
business in , London, meeting my inquiries in 
that .direcitioii '(Vith' a 'reserv'e 'which I had cause 
"A.romember lato .EveiV at tho time I could 
^ not'dielp feeling that’ it was slightly suspicious, 


especially as he had been so free on other points, 
I also remembered, afterwards, that he contrived 
presently to change the subject, and to engage 
me in an account of my invitation to Leachester 
and my business there. 

Messrs .Fillottsons’ representative knew Lea- 
cliester slightl}^ and 'was acquainted with the Eoyal 
Trlote], which he had visited on one occasion. 
He knew little, however, of Carlyle, his life 
liaving been too full of movement to allow of 
much save newspaper reading. Still, he displayed 
an intelligent interest in the subject, and this 
interest was deepened when I related my discovery 
of the unpublished letters. I was just concluding 
an account of this discovery when we arrived at 
Leachester. 

During the talk I had quite forgotten the 
other occupants of the compartment ; but it now 
appeared that their destination was the same 
as mine. l^Iy new acquaintance opened the door 
for them ; and as they passed me I found that 
the mother had not forgotten the unpleasant in- 
cident wdiieh had taken place. She gave me a 
resentful look as she alighted, and tliis caused 
me to feel a return of the former discomfort. It 
w’as (luring this temporary confusion that I to(jk 
down my bag and left the carriage, 

‘I am glad to have met yon, sir,’ said the man 
fiY.)m Boltport ; " and I hope we shall meet again. 
Will you accept my card?’ 

We exchanged cards, and shook hands cordially. 
I may say here that I have rarely met a more 
attentive and intelligent listener. A minute later 
I was being driven through the streets in the 
Royal Hotel omnibus. 

When I reached the building my first act was 
to take my bag up to iny room. This room was 


No, 17, on the first landing. When I came down 


it was about five o’clock, and my meeting was to 
eominenco at eight. I look a hearty tea, and 
then went out to call upon the secretary of the 
Carlyle Society. 

This was the headmaster of the Grammar 
School, and he received me with eveiy pleasure. 
The evening’s meeting promised to be an excel- 
lent one ; Dean Houghten, himself the author of 
a volume on Carlyle, liaving promised to attend, 
as well as his guest, Canon Worcester. I felt' 
that everything was working for the success of 
my lecture, and for the suitable reception of my 
important disclosures. It was .in good spirits that 
I made my way back to the hotel. 

This was at about seven o’clock, so I . decided to 
dress at once, and then to give a few minutes to 
my manuscript Although I never refer to my 
papers after my lecture lias commenced, I always, 
keep them before me for safety. On tins occa- 
sion, especially, it would be jiist as well to make 
a thorough preparation. 

I went up to my room ..and proceeded to open 
my bag. It struck me as I lifted it to a chair 
that it was \a trifle weighty, considering that .it 
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contained only my maniiscrij[>t, my dress- clutlies, 
and one or two other light articles. Tiiis reflec- 
tion was followed hy another, made as I look 
out my keys : the leather of the hag seemed 
rather cleaner and less worn than I had fancied 
it to he. I found no difiiciilty about it, however, 
for the key turned easily in the lock. Then 
I loosened the straps and slipped hack the 
catches. 

At that point my impressions were fully ex- 
plained. The first tiling I should have seen 
was iiiy inaiiuscript ; but my manuscript was 
not there. Instead, there were three or four 
magaziues of a popular class, and benealii them 
several articles of clothing, tightly packed. I 
had carried olf and opened some one else’s 
bag. 

On discovering that this was not my bag it 
was ]ny j)lain duty to close the thing at once. 
But my thoiiglits had ilowii to the loss of my 
manuscript; and in a moment of pure abseiit- 
inindedness I removed the layer of clothing to 
SCO wliat lay beneath. 

What I saw there was another layer, of a very 
diifercnt character. Packed neatly beneath the 
clothes, against the side of the bag, were some 
half-dozen leather cases of a particularly hand- 
some description. They were of various sizes, 
and each of them bore a coronet in gilt. 

My curiosity was now awakened, and under its 
iidiuence 1 went a little farther. .Picking up the 
largest case, I exainined it carefully. It was 
locked, but there was a small key, apparently 
of silver, iu the lock. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion, 1 turned this key and raised the lid. 

My first glimpse of the contents gave me a 
vivid impression of brilliauee and beauty. At 
the second glance tliis impression was confirmed 
and feti’engthcncd. The object at which i gazed 
was a* necklace of large diamonds ! 

Just abo\e me was the white globe of the gas- 
jet. The blaze of light fell directly U])oii the 
necklace, and, as my hand .shook, the ray.? were 
reliected from the jewels in a maze of changeful 
colours. Some of the stones, it seemed to me, 
were of extraordinary size, while the smaller 
ones wei’e set in tiny clusters. There was a 
setting of almost invisible gold-work, and the 
whole rested on a bed of white velvet, 

1 knew nothing of jewels, or at least no more 
than the ordinary man whose only knowledge is 
obtained by an occasional glance at a jeweller’s 
window. I had an impression that the article in 
my hand represented a %^ery large .sum of money. 
It was worth hundreds of pounds — pcrluips 
thousands I 

Presently I closed the ‘ case and laid it down. 
There were live others, all smaller cases than the 
first ; and I continued my inve.stig}ifcioris. It 
seems to me that the pecixliar circumstances form 
•a sufficient excuse for iny conduct. In spite of 
. ‘what the Oroxhumpton students may say, I am 


not im|uisitive by nature, and have a strong dis- 
like fur meddling of any kind. 

I took up the other cases and examined them 
in turn ; but iny impressions as to their contents 
are too confused to enable me to give a detailed 
description. .Let it be enough to say that two of 
the cases contained bracelets, evidently intended 
to mutch the necklace ; two others, and those 
tlie smallest, revealed a pair of diamoml ear- 
drops ; and the final case contained a kind of 
diamond fc^pray, intended, as I guessed, to be 
fastened in the hair. 

This hist article was the fme.st of all. Most of 
the vstones were small ones ; hut their smallness 
only served to set off the magnificent gem which 
gleamed in the centre of the ornament The 
stone was circular in shape, and almost as large 
as the half of a walmit-shell. To increase the 
resemblance, the iiiulex* side, where it was laid in 
tlie gold-setting, was flat The face, however, was 
cut into a large number of tx'iaiigular facets, each 
of which appeared to gather and I'efract, mih 
thousandfold brilliancy, the rays of the gaslight 
After I had gazed a few moments I felt myself 
almost dazzled by the unparalleled lustre. This 
was a diamond indeed I 

In sheer bewilderment I sat down on a chair 
that stood near, and h:)oked about me. My room 
was a plain and comfortable one, but utterly out 
of keeping wdth the nature of my discovery. 
^Yea]th? There seemed to he the wealth of 
Crmsus iu this common, everyday travelling- 
bag. What did it meaii'^ Where had it come 
from ? And as I asked myself that <|aestLDii 
1 suddenly saw the solution of the mystery. 
This U>ok the ftuuu of a card, which lay upon 
the table. I hud laid it there myself wdien I 
had entered the room first. It was a slip of 
white, bearing, in tliree lines, the inscripition : 
‘Mr Charles Ashdoii. Fillottsons Brothers, 191 
Broad w ay, Bol tpor t.* 

‘Cheap jewellery 1* I murmured, with quick 
remembrance. 

Cheap jewellery — of course I It was now as 
clear as possible. The articles at which I Imd 
been looking with the wonder of ignorance were . 
representative of Mr Charles Ashdon’s business. 
Glittering, showy, loud. Diamonds indeed \ I 
gazed again at the spray, and the proximity of tliat 
slip of pasteboard seemed to give it a very dilferent 
appearance. If did not gleam so briirmntiy ; it 
did not gather up and rofiect the light in such a. , 
glorious maimer. Pshaw I I had seen ‘rubies^ of 
that size marked iu toyshop windows at sixpence 
each I 

I closed the case, locked it, and returned it.fo.j 
its place. Then X repacked the other articles 
and fastened the bag. It was fully time' mw- 
to attend to xny own affairs, so I hastened' to 
summon a waiter. The man who came was a 
quick and wdlling fellow, who understood the 
situation at a glance. He told me „of an establish- 
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ment in tlie next street wliere I could easily 
obtain tlie dress-dotlies I needed ; and I lost no 
time in seeking it. There wag no difficulty after 
tliisj and by a quarter to eight I was ready for 
niy eiigagenieiit. I was forced to make up for 
the want of my manuscript by a few notes 


hastily written, hut I felt no fear in that 
direction. Years of similar work had trained my 
memory well. 

At eight o’clock a cab was at the door, and I 
set out for the hall. By that time I had quite 
forgotten Air Aslulon’s bag. 
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■“ HILE the columns of all the daily 
papers have been taken up with the 
deeds of our soldiers in the Held, 
and the pages of the illustrated 
journals have de23icted -sveek by week 
the various incidents of the cani- 
jjaign, the great work of the Army Nursing Sisters 
has been carried on steadily and quietly, almost 
unnoticed by the otherwise ubiquitous war corre- 
sjxnident. Only a short j^athetic paragrajjli now 
and then, such as, ‘Pietermaritzburg, Jan. 8.— 

Nurse , Army Nursing Stall, died of dysentery,’ 

■ reminds the reader that brave women are sharing 
the jnivations and dangers of the troo 2 >s actually in 
• contact with the enemy. Even though the nurses 
may not actually attend to their patients under 
fire — and even this is by no means luiknown— the 
risks they incur wdiile on active service are scarcely 
less than those of men under the hottest fire. 

Army nurses have to pass tliimigh a severe 

■ ' course of training before they are considered 

competent to take care of Tummy Atkins and 
his officers when they may he ill or wounded. 
As a rule, the first experiences of a nurse are 
gained in one or ‘ more of our great London 
IiospitaLs, such as St Thomas’s or Guy’s, wdiere 
they make a general acquaintance with their 
duties ; and it is here, that those whose hearts 
* are not in the work are soon w^eeded out. After 
f ; ■ a time they jiass to smaller hospitals, and there 
they gain much practical acquaintance with acci- 
dent and disease, and, moreover, acquire a ja’oper 
amount of self-confidence and resource in cases 
of emergency. 

■ ■ ' Their names having been entered as army 

probationers, they are required in due course 
' to proceed to Netley Hospital, where they meet 
, ’ the regular Army Nursing Stall', j^ick uj) service 
. ‘methods and routine, and begin to a2)preciate the 
red-tape of the War Office. Much as that ancient 
- institution has to answer for, there are strange 
_ " tales of Bumbledom even in connection with this 
' V ‘ femnoh of; the service. 

' r*'; ; The nurses’ term as p>robatioiiers being ended, 

■ they ■ are, if physically suitable, duly placed on 
.the Arffiy ' List, and become ‘ soldiers of the 
Queen.’ Their first station is usually at home, 

, ; ■ and the remainder of the time they remain in 

‘ Her. Alajesty’s service is divided . between home 
,, y- ;,nnd abroad in much the same propoxtioii as that 
';h of the pm regiments; 


In time of peace their life is much the same as 
in a civilian hospital at home, with the exce])tion 
that the staff of nurses is much smaller, a large 
portion of the work, including all night-duty, 
being done by orderlies. In time of wai’, however, 
things are different. It so ha 2 >pens that this 
country lias not been involved in any serious 
i' war since the days of the Crimea, and therefore 
it is necessary to turn to the iiresent camiiaign 
to gain any practical knowledge of what an army 
nursing sister may be called upon to go tlirougli. 
At home things are carried on miicli as in time 
of peace ; but Netk^y and the various other station 
hospitals are soon filled up with hatches of 
wounded invalided home. There are not, how- 
ever, many serious cases, as the majority of the 
wounded have reached a certain stage of con- 
valescence either before or during the voyage 
home. . 

To find a jjarallel to the noble woik of Florence 
Nightingale we must turn to events at tlie 
seat of war in South Africa. The jiarty of nurses 
whose fortunes we shall follow left England 
shortly before the declaration of war, in the 
Tintwjd Castle. The voyage was slow and with- 
out incident, and in due time they arrived at 
Capetown. Here they found instructions to 
proceed to Durban, and from thence on to 
Pietermaritzburg. Their arrival was jmst after the 
battles of Glencoe and Elaiidslaagte, and two of 
the jiarty were ordered to ]>roceed at once to 
Ladysmith, where they arrived just in time 
to be shut in for the siege. Two others were 
under orders to jiroceed to Colenso ; but the 
rapidity of the Boer advance into Natal necessitated 
their remaining at Pietermaritzburg, which was 
now actually expecting an attack. A large nimihcr 
of wounded, both of our o\m men and of the 
enemy, were in the hospitals here. These were 
sent down as quickly as possible from tlie more 
exposed positions ; and for one night the nurses 
waited in aii empty hospital ex];)6cting to hear 
the three shots that were to announce the com- 
mencement of the Boer attack. However, as 
the Boers never advanced so far, they were 
occupied for the next few weeks in attending 
the wounded from the various small skiriuislies 
at the front, and the ordinary cases of sickness, 
chiefly enteric fever and dysentery, which always 
dog the stejis of an army on active service. ■ Both 
our men and the Boers greatly a 2 >preciated the 
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care of tlie nurses, one of the Boer officers in- 
viting a nurse to visit him at his home in the 
Transvaal. 

After some weeks they \Yere ordered to go on 
to Estcourt, wliich was noAV clear of the enemy. 
The journey was made by rail, and -was shjw and 
tedious owing to repeated stoppages to drop wood 
for fuel and stores of various kinds. The nurses 
experienced great kindness both from officers and 
men on the way, wdio vied with each other to do 
them such small services as were in their power, 
such as hringiiig tdieni water and food. Their 
stay at Estcourt was terminated hy a sudden, call 
to Ch level ey, General Buller’s advanced base. 

The l:)attle of the Tugela was in. progress. The 
train consisted of a number of trucks loaded with 
wood for fuel, all the coal in the colony being 
now exhausted. Repeated stoppages were made 
while this was disposed of, the carriages heing 
left for long periods. Towards the end of the 
day tliey met train -loads of wounded returning 
south. On arrival there was no tim.e to be lost. 
The hospital and operating tents were crowded, 
and the wounded laid in miinbera outside. Inside 
it was impossible to move witliout .stepping over 
the bodies of wounded men. All night the work 
went on in the operating-tent. One man, who 
was thought to have died after he was brouglit 
in, was put down near the operating-table till 
lie could be carried out ; when, an amputated leg' 
Iiaving fallen on him, he was seen to move. 

In and around the hospital- tent there were 
three hundre<i and seventy badly wounded crises, 
with only two army nursing sisters and two volun- 
teer nurs(ts to look after them. All night men wore 
(lying. Towards morning one of the nurses who 
had stayed for a few moments with a dying officer 


had <an opportunity for a short rest:. It was 
bitterly cold, and there was not a blanket or 
covering to be found. At last she liad to cover 
herself with one of the blankets in winch the 
officer died. 

Tlie troops were retreating past ‘the hospital all 
night, and it was feared that tlie Boers would 
follow up their advantage and attack the base 
camp ; but fortunately they liad suffered too 
severity to attempt it. 

It is prob.'ible that the arrangcimenfs foi’ the care 
of the wounded are more complete in this campaign 
than in any pi‘evions one ; and Sir William 
M'acGormae. has written in. the highest terms of 
praise of fbo work done by the Army Medical 
Staff. Yet the risk of infection must be enormous. 
Already’’ one nurse of a party of four has gone 
down with dy'sentery from tins camp ; and, besides 
this and enteric fever, there is great danger from 
blood-poisoning in a hundred forms. Prccautioxis 
scriquilously observed in nursing-praetiee at home 
are next to impossible in the field. With, the 
greatest difficulty the nurses manage to keep clean 
— an ahsoliite essential. At siudi times as these 
all work done in the hospital -tents ri at the highest 
possible pressure of brain and body ; and as th(3 
strain is never relaxed hjr hours together, the 
wonder is how women can stand it. The grim 
struggle with death and disease lias to be carried 
on in silence ; and it is only at long intervals 
that anytliing is heard of it at home. 

Whatever the progress of the campaign, the 
work of these brave women goes on without in- 
terruption ; so, wherever we read of victory (.ur 
re.verse, we sliould reiueinber the army nurses are 
close at band doing their utmost to mitigate the 
horrors of war. 
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OF EOYA.L BLOOD. 

A STORY OF THE SECRET SERVICE. 
By WiLTJAM Le QuEUX. 

CHArTER XIX,— M.>1 laXIE’s PEAR. 



lOIJ ! Melanie!’ I gasped, bewil- 
dered, turning to bei». ‘Tell me 
what has happened, Why has 
this man attacked you?’ 

HoNvever, ere she could reply, 
Kranss, an imprecation escaping 
him, had slunk away’’ and was lost in the dark- 
ness among the trees, I started to follow him 
and demand an explanation, for my blood was 
up now that I recognised he had attacked the 
woman I loved ; but she called me back in an 
authoritative voice, and in a moment I was again 
at her side, 

Breatldess and panting, she was greatly agitated, 
a . terrible anxiety apparently’’ consuming her, for 
the man. had evidently made a most desperate, 


and perhaps preconcerted, attempt to take her 
life. So I suggested that she should walk with 
me to my rooms, only a short distance off,' and 
there rest until she had. recovered sufiiciently to 
return to the Palace. A ' little bramly would 
revive her. 

This midnight discovery was certainly a most 
remarkable and startling one. Few in Brussels 
would have dreamed that the Princess Melanie of 
Hfip.sburg, the beautiful girl whom every one ad- 
mired, would be wandering beneath the trees in 
the boulevard after midnight ; and certainly this ; 
attempt to take , her life was a most sensatioRal 
and entirely unaccountable incident Only.,om|S', 
man on earth I hated and detested, and it WM 
this villainous spy’- whom I believed to be still 
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serving liis well-deserved life-sentence in tlie 
state-prison at Budapest Tlie knowledge that 
he was at large had caused me to stand before 
him dumfoimded. 

On one occasion, on that gray morning when 
he stood in the barrack-square wi ill his bands 
manacled while his decorations and the facings of 
his xiniform were torn from his coat and bis 
sword broken before the assembled troops, he bad 
vowed to take my life.- That was the last time 
I had seen him, for be bad been marcbed away 
to prison as a si>y and a traitor ; while the woman 
Judith Kobn, to whom bis degradation was in a 
gx’eat measure due, bad, with the assistance of 
the German Embassy, fled across the frontier and 
, escaped. Yet I remembered well, as though it 
were but yesterday, the evil look in bis eyes as 
; be swore to kill me because I bad brought about 
his exposure by intercepting ceidain plans which 
be bud offered for sale. Mine was, I confess, a 
delicate piece of espionage; but it was in the 
interests of my own dear England, and in order 
to further the success of the diplomacy of my 
chief. 

Now, at this criticab moment of the European 
outlook, we bad met once more, and our ren- 
counter bad certainly been in most extraordinary 
circumstances. In my ears the shrill cry of my 
beloved still sounded, and I regretted that I bad 
not detained liiui. True, be bad escaped into the 
darkness; but without doubt our recognition bad 
been mutual. 

‘You are very kind, Philip,’ she managed to 
gasp. ‘ It is fortunate you were near, or—or be 
woiiidj I believe, have strangled me. A little 
brandy would do me good. L feel so weak and 
faint. 

‘Then come/ I said. ‘Let’s get away, for the 
: police may have been alarmed by your cry;’ 
and taking her arm tenderly, I managed to lead 
her as far as the Place Louise, where we ascended 
, Ki:; ^ to my little flat, a rather pleasant place in day- 
time, as it overlooked the gajmst and liveliest 
; in all Brussels. 

' : ! • h"'ortunately Burnes, my English manservant^ 
I::;.:/;:;:.; bud retired to bed, as be did invariably at eleven 
■ not in ; therefore we were alone ; and on 

' gaining the sitting-room MManie staggered back 
r,:ji[xtQ my arrmcbair exhausted, her beaiitiful face 
death,,. her limbs trembling, her dark eyes 


flxecl before her with a strange, haggard look I 


bad never before, seen in tbom. Indeed, she bad 
^aS'-one - dazed • or ■ in- a'^dream,- and; 
• ' not' until T bad made her swallow a small glass of 
. ^ ' Cognac did, she revive and become fully cognisant 


. of tiling tiround her. 

I the’ .white sill 


silk gown 


wore- 


.disamnged in the desperate 
. strtiggfe. There were- dark, livid marks, too, 



assailant had gripped her in bis dastardly attempt 
to crusli out her life. 

I asked if she bad not a cape, or some covering 
for her shoulders, thinking it strange that she 
should go forth in the night-air without protec- 
tion ; but she inecbanically replied that she sup- 
posed it had fallen off in the boulevard. 

‘Tell me, Melanie, wbuf occurred,’ I asked at 
last, standing beside her chair, bending over her 
and holding her band tenderly. Jewels — beautiful 
rubies, emeralds, and diamonds — sparkled on her 
slim white fingers, while upon her wrist was an 
antique bracelet, a broad band of gold, with an 
inscription in raised Eoman characters : ‘ Vita 
Ivdvs et scena esV It was a fine ornament Avbich, 
as I afteiuvards learnt, bad been discovered 
during some excavations near the old town of 
Treves, once a Eoman stronghold. 

To my question she remained dumb. She 
sighed heavily, and her eyes were turned to mine 
%vitb a strange, fixed look ■which alarmed me. 
Her hand trembled ; then a shudder ran tbrongb 
her. 

‘You are cold,’ I said ; and, getting my flannel 
tennis-coat, I placed it about her shoulders. 

She thanked me in a low, weak voice ; then, 
resting her bead upon the cushion I placed for 
her, she closed her eyes. I saw she was 
exhausted, and noticed further that the dark 
marks on her tliroat were graduany assuming a 
deeper hue. 

Eor some time I stood beside her, holding her 
hand ; but it seemed as though she had dropped 
off to sleep ; therefore I crept away and obtained 
a wdiisky and soda for myself, for, truth to tell, I 
had been unnerved by this unexpected rencounter. 

Oswald Krauss, judging by his dress, was 
prospering. He was certainly no common foot- 
pad. Melanie’s words wdieii he had seized her 
in liis terrible paroxysm of anger were very 
strange, and sounded as thoxigh they were both 
■Vi' ell known to each other. She Lad promised 
to accede to his demands on condition that he 
spared her. What, I wondered, did he seek oi 
her 1 It was indeed an extraordinary fact to 
discover the Princess Melanie of Hapsburg walk- 
ing alone in the early hours of the morning with 
a man whose mean, despicable crime liad brought 
upon him a well-deserved life-sentence. .Again, 
how' lie had escaped was a mystery. Tlie 
Austrian Government are not given to releasing 
prisoners condemned for treason. That man had 
broken his oath to his Emperor and betrayed his 
country in a manner so ingenious as to be almost 
incredible. ; yet I found him at large , here, m 
Brussels, exKleavonring.to obtain by threats some- 
thing which my beloved refused to gi.*ant. What 
could it be ? I wondered. Could he really be the 
mysterious lover she was in the habit of meeting, 
the man .spoken of by Paul Yermolof ? 

, : I sat ^ opposite her, watching / bet as she sleyt^ 
knowing that .when she awoke she would be 
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calmer «arid more collected. Her absence from the 
Palace would, I feared, be noted ; therefore, 
aUhou.i^h anxious to learn the truth of this 
mysterious attack, 1 was also eager that slie 

should return. Probably her maid was in the 
secret of these night excursions of liers, just as 
she knew of her early morning cycling. 

At lost, after perhops lialf-andiour, she sat up 
and glanced around her wondeiingly. I was 
heside her, on my knees, in an instant. 

* I hope you feel better, Melanie,’ I said 
eagerly. 

*Yes,’ she answered weakly. ‘At first-— do you 
know? — I wondered what place this was. But 

now I remendjer all. I — I am with you I ’ And 
she smiled. 

‘Yes,’ I said, bending and kissing her hamk 
‘It was extremely fortunate that I chanced to 
be near. But tell me,’ I added, ‘ what do 

you know of that man? Was he a stranger 

to you?’ 

‘No,’ slie answered, sighing deeply. ‘He is, 
alas ! no stranger.’ 

‘ But why did he make such a desperate 
attempt upon you?’ I inquired. 

She hesitated. Her fingers closed tightly upon 
■■mine. 

‘ Because I would not comply -with his 
demand.’ 

‘Tell me,’ I demanded, ‘what is the nature of 
your relations with him ?’ 

‘I hate liiiii,’ she cried hi ile.speration. ‘I hate 
and detest liim !’ 

‘Am I correct in supposing that you have 
met this man time after time in the boulevard, 
or ill the dark avenues of the Park?’ 

‘I have met him many times. I have met 
him because I have been forced to do she 
answered, in desperation. 

‘ And he is your lover ! ’ I said harshly. 

‘Ku, no, Philip!’ she cried proUistingly. ‘I 
swear lie is not. Lover ! Why, I detest the 
sight of him I’ 

‘Why?’ 

She was silent I saw by the twitching of the 
ruiiscles of her face how agitated .she bad become. 
This allegation of mine had brought a dark and 
dcteniiined look upon her coiiiiteiiance ; while, 
on my part, the discovery had aroused within me 
a miiural jealousy. The whisperings I had heard 
alleging tha-t the Priuce.ss Mdlauie had a secret 
lover were evidently bused upon fact, fur a 
woman does not steal out and meet a man at 
night with risk of detection and exposure unless 
tliei’e is some very strong incentive. 

‘You do not amswer my question,’ I said in 
a calmer tone. 

‘ 1 hate him because of all the past,’ slie 
responded at length after some further besita- 

‘ Is its , recollection so very ■ bitter, then ? ’ I 
inquired. 


‘Alas! yes,’ she sigbetl ; then fixing her dark 
tearful eyes upon mine, she added hoarsely, ‘It 
is so bitter and hateful, Pliilip, that sometiiness 
I regret that I bad not died long ago.’ 

‘Come,’ I said, ‘you must nut speak m 
gloomily. Tell me, what has occurred between 
you tO’-night?’ 

‘ Ab, no I’ she answered quickly. ‘ I cannot.’ 

‘ But I love you, MeUiuie,’ I jirotested earnestly. 

‘ You have told me, too, that I have a place in 
your lieart. Cannot yon, therefore, trust me with 
your secret ?’ 

‘It is impossible,’ .she faltered. 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because I dare not.’ 

‘Then you arc in fear of him !’ I said. ‘Yon 
told me that you were in dread of that man. who 
watched us on the night of the State ball’ 

‘It is the truth. Fear of them both holds me 
ill silence,’ she replied. 

‘But is it ^Yise to wamder the boulevards at 
night?’ I queried. 

‘I have met that man only because lie com- 
pelled me,’ she answered, ‘Ah! you do not 
kiiuw^ — you cun never know — wluit I have 
snflered, Philip, or you would nut speak thus,’ 

‘Why, then, do you not place faith in me and 
explain? I might assist you. Your position does 
not allow yf)U the freedom which others liave ; 
therefore, w*hy not let me be your confidant and 
friend ? Did you not toll me only the other da,y 
that you might perhaps require my help? Biirely 
you require some as.sistancc when I have witnesseil 
this dastardly attempt uprai you.’ 

‘Yes,’ .slie shuddered, ‘I bolievo that he would 
have killed me,’ 

‘Bub what reason has he for neting thus?’ 1 
impiircd. ‘ Wb;ii does he want of you?’ 

She hesitated. Her Lruw-s cc-uitracted for a 
moment in ihuuglit, then she answeml : 

‘ I am in pcissession of a secret which he ia 
anxious to leani. I refused to divulge it, and m 
order to w'ring it from me he attempted to 
strangle me,’ 

‘ A secret ? ’ I repeated, puzzled, ‘ Has it any- 
thing to do with that man’s pnist?’ 

‘No/ she answered. ‘But what do you know 
regarding his past ? Are you acquainted with 
him?’ " ' 

‘I know him too well,’ 1 replied in a hard 
voice. ‘ His name is Oswald Krausa 5 he is a native ; 
of Viemm, and an ex -captain of artillery.’ > 

She bowed her head in the afiirmative, 

‘ And what else ? ’ she asked in a low, mechani- • 

‘For the rest,’ I said, ‘he was discovered in 
the act of selling to a German agent in' Buda- 
pest detailed phuis of three of the principal 
frontier foitre.ssc8, arrested, and condemned by ' 
court-martial to imprisouinenfc for life ^ a spy 
and a traitor.’ ^ , 

‘How arc you aware .of all hi- ’ 
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quiretl, her eyes turned iqjon me in blank sur- 
prise. 

‘Beeaitse that man was first successful in 
obtaining knowledge of certain of our diplo- 
matic secrets, which he endeavoured to sell 
to his employers, the German Government, and 
was only prevented by a discovery which I 
myself made. Then, fearing lest he should make 
a second attempt, I kept watch upon him, and 
found that not only did he seek to sell England’s 
secrets to her enemies, hut that he was also offer- 
ing the plans of his owm country’s defences.’ 

‘It was you who discovered that?’ she gasped, 
her face pale in an instant. 

‘ I placed my discovery before the Austrian 
Minister of "War, with the result that the spy 
was arrested and his papers seized. The latter 
conclusively proved his guilt ; and after being tried 
be was degraded in the barrack-square in Buda- 
pest. The real reason of this degradation w^as, 
however, never allowed to leak out to tlie public. 
Only tlie members of the court-martial and a 
few liigh officials were aware of the truth. The 
German Ambassador was too deeply implicated in 
the affair, aud Austria could not afford to give 
offence to her powerful neighbour.’ 

‘And you were actually the manwho brought 
him to justice!’ she cried in a strange voice, as 
one xitterly amazed. 

‘ He is a man of marvellous ingenuity,’ I 
answered, ‘and he used a woman named Koliu 
as his go-between in his dealings with Ger- 
many.’ 

‘ Kohn i ’ , she gasped, with wide-open eyes. 
‘ Surely you must be mistaken 1 ’ 

‘No,’ I answered. ‘I xvill tell you the truth 
without any attempt at concealment. Indeed, the 
woman was as crafty and ingenious as he himself. 
She only escaped with the aid of the German 
Embassy, who knew that had she been arrested 
she 'would have made some very ugly and com- 
promising statements.’ 

‘ I really can’t believe it,’ she said in a tone of 
wouderinent ‘I was acquainted with him before 
his arrest and imprisonment, but knew nothing 
of her.’ 

‘It was scarcely likely that he would tell 
yon,’ I observed, still feeling convinced that 
this escaped spy was her lover. 

. : ‘If what you say is true, then the mystery is 
increased,’ she said reflectively, as though speak- 
ing to herself. ‘Still, it shows tlie depth of his 
cunning, and the fierceness of the revenge he 
seeks . to bring upon you,’ 


‘Upon meU I repeated. ‘ What has he told 
youi’ 

‘He lias told me nothing,’ .she answered. ‘He 
has never mentioned your name ; but he has 
vowed vengeance terrible and complete against 
tlie person who exposed him to the Minister of 
War. I now see how all his demands were 
directed toward.s one object, to gain that satisfac- 
tion which, it seems, he is determined to gain — 
namel)’’, to encompass your ruin.’ 

‘ He threatened me long ago, at the moment 
when the court-martial pronounced sentence upon 
him ; but I have no fear,’ I laughed. 

‘Ah! be cautious,’ she cried concernedly. 
‘Be cautioius, for my sake, Philip. Once, I now 
remember, he told me that, if he could not effect 
your downfall and disgrace, he \vas acquaiuted 
with one who could. To whom did he refer U 

The truth flashed through my mind in an 
instant. He referred to Judith, that crafty blue- 
eyed woman who held my future in lier hands. 
Next moment, however, I recovered myself, and 
answered : 

‘ Mere idle brag. I take no lieed of swaggering 
talk such a.s his. He was alway.s a braggart.’ 

‘But now, Philip, he is absolutely desperate,’ 
she exclaimed. ‘ If he would attack me in the 
manner he has clone to-night, he will not hesitate 
to take your life, if necessary.’ 

‘ Why has he escaped from prison?’ I inquired. 
‘Tell me. You, of course, know the truth,’ 

‘He was released nearly eight months ago, 
and conducted to the frontier by order of the 
Emperor.’ 

‘By order of the Emperor?’ ! echoed, puzzled. 
‘Why?’ 

‘I interceded for him personally and secured 
bis release,’ she said simply. 

‘You !’ I cried. ‘Why?’ 

‘There was a reason,’ she answered — ‘a very 
strong reason ; but I cannot tell you. It is a 
secret.’' ■■■ . ■ . ■ : 

‘Strange,’ I said, utterly confounded. ‘Stiange 
that tlie Emperor .should exert his prerogative 
over the finding of the court-martial, and release 
one detected in such a flagrant act of treasoin 
Bid you actually plead personally for him?’ 

‘ I did’ 

‘For what I’easoni’ I demanded eagerly. ‘Tell 
me. There is more mystery in this than I had 
ever imagined.’ 

‘No, Philip,’ she answered in a low voice, 
shaking her head. ‘I can never tell you, of all 
men— never.’ 
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coral, and the crests and plumage of tlie bam- | 
door fowls sparkle iridescently. 

From tlie stable, beneath the gallery, divided 
from us only ])y a few boards, one can hear tlie 
mumhiiig, I’egular and mom^tonoiis as clockwork, 
uf the sleek, fat oxen standing knee-deep amongst 
the clover cut this morning 1)y Pepa, the bronai, 
litlie daughter of the casero, with hair as black 
as a raven’s wing and as coarse as a horse’s inane. 
Neglect everywhere, Imt a neglect eminently pleas- 
ing in the result. In cnie corner of the couityard 
lies a heap of maize co]>s ; and in the angle 
where the lialustrade throws a shadow, a tall 
hydrangea rears cymes of rosy hh.)ssoins. The 
wild disorder of the tangled garden, its sandy 
]>aths trailed over with rebellious rose-shoots, 
triumphant and glorious in tlieir re]:)elliou ; and 
the unmolested growth wliich embowers it in on 
e^ery side, seem to interpose a thick soft curtain 
between us and the outer rumours on the road 
which rims Ixmeatli the house on the other .side of 
those high avails, as if leaf to leaf lauglied softly 
at that mad, parched, thirsty ^vorld -which creeps 
along it at stated inter-s^als from dawn to sunset. 

Above tlie -svall, on the other side of the road, 
all invisible from here, pine-trees clamber up the 
hill, wliere one can catch the glint of the furze 
that grows betwixt them— a straggling battalion 
of soldiers — from down below where the oak 
coppice in the bottom looks far away to sea- 
ward, a serried army, a choice hackgroimd of 
soft green S}.>ray, wdience the old house — red roof 
and daz/Jiiig whitewash — winks and blinks from 
its height at the dusty mrreUm, 

See the house, itself worth a visit, with its 
savour of monastic and rural life mixed in due 
proportions ; foi’ not so very long ago— only some 


It wns a branch of the great monastery in 
Orense. liere the Mother- House, with keen-siglited 
prudence, sent her stout rustics, abler to guide 
the plough tliaii wield the pen, more dexterous 
with the pruning-knife tlian in sifting the in- 
tricacies of conscience, happier with the tools of 
good husband r\^ than with the theological subtleties 
of Grace and Freewill. Here, too, came the si(tkly 
ones, given to too mucdi prayer and bisting and 
luirning of midnight oil, to get stnuigth and 
healing, looking sommvhat strange and out of 
phice atnougst their brown au<l hardy broiherB, 
and perfuming the rural grange, with a line leaven 
of intcdlectual and spiritual intelligence. Perhaps 
Fejou, the bold old BcutMlictme vdio battled with 
the vulgar errors of his day, and even vet of onra, 
looked as we do now out of the gallery casement 
where the sun blazes in from dawn to night. 

The dimness of a redigious life perfumes the 
house itself. A. few little dark cells— very few of 
them : as 1 have said, it was only an offshoot ; 
big granaries above-stairs for storing the wheat ; 
ilie refectory, wnndowless, cliestnut-lloored. and 
cliestnut-beamed, opening by two doors on to the 
sunlit gallery. A sweet odour of hay, of fresh 
clover, a rumour of oxen chewing, rise up through 
the chinks of the floor from the dark, cool staldo 
beneath, beside wdiich is- the wine-xu’ess, the 
famous lagar still with the blood of Iasi 

year’s grapes, and 'waiting for the riches of . the;- 
coming October, ^ :• . 

Back to the Idtehen. Grated loopholes close id. 
the roof ; For the curions cook niaj^ hear the ■ 
rumours but not see the lift? ■\^hich passes, down 
the road beneath. Yault-like and somewhat ehlil,' 
-until its bell-cliimney coming to a ndddle, 

absorbing in its shaflow the heiirthstone, where’, 
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the j)ots are bubbling in a fitful flame of dried 
furze-branches and vine-shoots. Then to the 
little, chapel which flanks it, oj^posite the farmer’s 
house, in the courtyard at the back. Rarely is it 
used now. Nay, the keys are rusty. How the 
doors clang back, and the dust flies up ! Nothing, 
you see, except an altar and a few tawdry images, 
and the breadth of the narrow pavement where 
the farmei’-friars worshipped, and called the world 
, in to worship by their side beside that little bell 


which now hangs unrung above the roof, through 




the courtyard doors surmounted by the Cross, 

Let us get hack to the gallery again. Our foot- 
steps ring through stone passages. It is sad to 
think of all these musty things, alive thirty-five 
, years ago, now dead as death itself. Down the 
outer stair, brushing away tlie laurustinus and 
ivy-sprays which push against us resentful of 
intrusion, rousing the bees and insects from their 
food and sleep with a startled reprobative liiini. 
No, not acros.s the courtyard, where the stabie- 
door frames a deep patch of sepia-brown ; but, 
twisting round here on the top of the balustrade, 
past the tall veronica—Bid you ever see such a 
tangle of blue blossom 1 — into the little sandy 
path where the roses almost forbid access, gather- 
ing a leaf of the pungent aromatic Alhecriii— 
that’s for memory — to see the wonders of the old 
■: wall which sepyai'ates the garden from the road. 
Nay, : it is my choice spot of all. I have sketched 
it so often that I know every Ineadth of it ; 
know how it looks when the Yenus navel- wort 
drips he-a^y with the rain, or when the moss 
which fills up every crevice is twisted, contorted 
like a rope, and burns the hands like fire, as it 
does now. I know the lizards, too, that dart cpiickly 
, in and out of every nook : the old mother-lizard 
with the emerald back and the jewelled head, and 
eyes something like a dog^s, with all the tribe of 
little ones, whose ganibois and darts and springs 
for flies you may -watch for hours if you only 
remain on the bank beside the frosted glory of 
the luescmbryanthemums creejpi ng leisurely over 
the sand. Nay, every lichen - stain lives in 
memory, and the w^ay in which the heather and 
the broom cling to the base of it. Now come 
. through the wicket-gate, past the blue-green aloe, 
Vy aH-important here where it cuts against le.agues 
of " sea; x^^-^’kaps it still retains on one of its 
.fleshy leaves, deep cut into it, an inscription I 
• .t,;;/; '--wrote there years ago. Go down the slope under 
the' a^pple- trees: ancient grotescjnes — so the friars 
,y edited them, years ago; t”<,vist round along this 
•J. ..tofmeed ledge nnder the shadow of the orange- 
\ • j see ho# they lie ripe and rotting amongst 

the .bed# ;: of ’ wild nrint at their base I Taste one, 
.4,' '4' saton^/of the mint .has entered into its very 
4 ".,.^'' Andv , blood. They are unique amongst 




of the intersUbes' ‘of the ledge like a huge 

its scoEMS Buob as oae sees in 


churches— has dusted our slioul.der3 \vitli its yellow 
blossoms. 

What a wdld chant! The women are singing 
at the fountain as they fill the water-buckets to 
the biim, A Muueira---a lNmra?ia~~-I forget 
wdiich. There is a strange, sad note in these 
peasant songs of Galicia which lingers with you 
even when the song lias died away, as it does 
now ; for they go mounting the slope under the 
cherry-trees, buckets on head, arms akimbo, a fine 
free, graceful xiostiire, as statuesque as Hebes, seen 
from here. There again! the echo of the song is 
rex>eated from the far-away corner of the maize- 
fields, and goes with us as we pace along the path 
under the vines to the oak and chestnut wood, 
with its undergrowth of butcher’s broom and 


twining vetch. 


Yes, here my domain ends at this wall, far 
beneath the liouse, which shuts iis off from the 
quarry you see below, whose red sides would give 
a dangerous fall, and the high-road winding away 
like a serxient to Bayona ; and, farther still, the 
stretch of sea and shore which seems to run up to 
the horizon-line from an invisible jilain beneath. 
This wall is my outlook on the world. Here the 
sounds creexi up with shrill distinctness. Here 
you may watch the ox- carts go by laden with 
grain or clover, dead fish from the shore to 
manure the fields, or what not, the solid wooden 


wheels creaking — not unmusically — nay, most 


44:4^ ' ‘ verbaseum^ — that plant which grows 


liarmoniously, or so the jieasants think ; for when 
the Alcalde attempted to abolish the old Roman 
invention for other methods it all but ended in 
a revolution. Here, at five o’clock, the dOigeiice 
whirls i}ast, raising clouds of dust before and 
after, with whips cracking in the air, shouts, 
and inijnecations, and the poor thin nags sweating 
and straining every sinew so as to make triumphant 
entry into the town. 

Best of all, the sea : to follow from here its 
changes and its moods ; to trace it uyi between 
the rugged coast-lines to where tliose islands — the 
Cies — lie like crouched lions blocking tlie x:>ath to 
in-ward and outward vessels, leaving just a narrow 
passage on either side ; to see it laugh crystalline 
and blue amongst the fisher-boats wdiose lateen 
sails fiutter over its surface as sea-gulls’ wings, 
now seen full front or obliquely, or skimming 
down until they touch the waves. At noon 
sometimes it looks like a sheet of molten metal, 
and the shadow of the coast is mirrored in it, 
until one can scarce tell which is land and wdiich 
’ocean. But more especially at eventide. Beyond 
that low line of rocks you see yon little pro- 
montory with a church jutting out upon it, and 
behind it some fishers’ huts. On the. hither side, 
still closer to us, one looks down on the broad 
top of an umbrella-pine, its trunk lost in the 
dip below. Most wonderful looks that little 
church, as, all detail lost, it deepens into violet 
soft as velvet .against- the xjale-greens and umbers 
of the sunset sea, a reflection of the sky and . 
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drawer from tlie top. Then, with a screwdriver, 
lie loosened a screw which seemed to fasten the 
pedestal of one of the above-mentioned columns. 
He unfastened the screw so that about a third 
of an inch of it stood free. This done, with his 
fiiigeiMiail he pressed the second step of the 
pedestal, and, lo! this was readily pulled out. 
Tliere was a drawer about a foot long and an inch 
high and broad, and this drawer was packed with 
diamonds cut and uncut. They sparkled superbly 
in the cotton-wool amid wliicli tliey were bedded. 

‘ There, Master Bill ! ’ exclaimed Batter Sliiel. 
‘This is my bank, and it’s a good im. Forty- 
five thousand pounds wouldn’t buy that little lot.’ 

Of course I admired tlie stones tremendously. 
I should have done the same if they had belonged 
to any other fellow’s prospective father-in-law. 
But one thing I could not do, and that was per- 
suade the obstinate old fellow that it was both 
risky and ridiculous to keep his fortune thus. 

‘You might get two thousand a year interest 
from them,’ I said, 

‘Gats might fly I’ he retorted, ^Yith a grin. 
‘There’s none else knows about this, not even Ella, 
A wench’s face is better than a wench’s tongue- 
yon ’ll find that out some day, you rascal ; and 
just you promise to hold your tongue about it.’ 

I promised readily enough, and after one more 
pipe went home. The diamonds were interesting ; 
but Ella was more so, and it was of her I 
dreamed that night. 

Then for weeks downright excitement had hold 
of “ me. It was the first time I had left Old 
England, and the new scenes and experiences 
drove most things else out of my mind. Not 
Ella, of course, but most else. Further, . the work 
I had to do at the Rally Round mine proved ver)’- 
absorbing. I Iiad, in fact, as an innocent youngster, 
to pit my wits against a knot of men as knowing, 
if not quite as old, as Batter Shiel. They were 
too keen for me by much, I gradually came to 
that conclusion, although nothing remained for 
me to do but wire off the results of my trip 
as they were formulated by the five rogues with 
whom I had to do — 

‘Rally Round all broke. Not jiaid expenses 
this eight months.’ 

I didn’t suppose Batter Shiel would like this 
news ; but neither did I know that he would he 
lying stiff, cpiiet, and white on his bed at Inver- 
ley when the message reached him. 

For a month after this I was shooting spring- 
bok 'and anything else I could get at. Then I 
hurried south, with Ella more than ever in niy 
mind I ~ and it was at the agent’s in Capetown 
that I first learned the news of Batter Shiel’s 
sudden death more than six weeks previously. 
Shocked as I , was, I was more shocked still to 
Ijliink how 1 had been amusing myself all this 
time of poor Ella’s utter loneliness and bereave- 
, meist; and so I wired to her at once, and left 
South Africa the next day. 


Perhaps I shall not be thought very inhuman 
if I confess that during the voyage home I saw 
plenty of sunshine among the clouds that were 
over my darling j also that it gi'ew more and 
more obvious to me that Batter SliiePs sudden 
demise would profit me much. Indeed, I dreamed 
of a snug little country-house, perhaps also a 
yacht, and ease and comfort for the rest of our 
mortal lives — Ella’s and mine — as the outcome of 
that delightful drawerful of diamonds. 

It shows what a sanguine fellow I was when 
I say that I half-expected poor Ella herself to 
meet the ship at Southampton. However, I soon 
got over that disappointment, and telegraphed to 
my sister Kate at Inverley that I should arrive 
there at half-past three. ‘Tell Ella,’ I added. 

Kate was on the Inverley platform sure enough, 
smiling hard, hut no Ella. The news that was 
now sprung on me affected me at first like a blow. 

‘ My dear Bill,’ said Miss Kate, ‘ I expect you ’ll 
feel it a lot — to begin with ; but I am surprised 
she didn’t find a way of telling you herself. 
She has gone to London, poor girl 1 to earn her 
own living.’ 

‘What*?’ I shouted. 

‘Hush, dear ; I ’m not deaf,’ continued m}' sister. 
‘Mr Shiel was what father calls a bit of a fraud. 
He hadn’t anything to speak of, and your cable 
from Africa settled it with Ella. He had last 
four hundred pounds on the Stock Exchange the 
very week of his death. Fortunately the girl 
knows something about dressmaking, and’- 

Blit this was too mueli. What an imbecile I 
was, not to have remembered it , sooner ! Of course, 
no one except myself knew about the diamonds — 
not even Ella. 

‘Dressmaking! That’s a capital jokel’ I ex- 
elaimed as I laughed. 

Ilowever, in the cab I gave up thinking it a 
joke. Kate spoke of a sale: all Batter Sluel’s 
house furniture had been ]}iit up to auction. 
The lawyer said it was necessary. 

‘Alir said I, feeling slightly uncomfortable. 

‘ I beUeve every stick of it, Bill.’ 

‘Here, in Inverley?’ 

^Oh no ; it was considered too good for Inver- 
ley folks. They sent it to Sheffield. I believe it 
fetched eleven hundred pounds, of which the 
creditors took quite a thousand pounds, so that 
the girl had none too much for herself. By the 
way, Bill, was your engagement really serious?’ 

Miss Kate irritated me. She was so abominably 
matter-of-fact for one thing ; her news on the 
top of that, and, lastly, her question, stirred me 
to anger, . . 

‘ I am astounded that you can ask me' such a 
question,’ I said. 

But I was to be irritated still more 6r#T got 
xny head on the pillow that night. 

The lawyer who had acted for Ella ' told me 
that Perkins dc Bailey - of Sheffield had sold Mr 
ShieFs goods. He had no schedule of the articles. 
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AVluifc k the matter, Mr Beckett?^ he asiked 
in Ills turn, professianal I3' i5U$})icioiis. 

‘Oh, nothing/ said I, for I had no idea of 
getting foresUilied, ‘ I suppose thejr don’t shut 
before six, and I ’ll be oil there at once ; and 
please to give me IMiss Shields address/ 

The house in 'which Ella lodged had a ver^^ 
1 mm ble look. It made me shiuider to think of 
her stitching for a livelihood in such a street. 

‘Oh, bj the way/ ‘“^^dd tlie lawyer as I was 
making off for the station, ‘Perkins & Bailey had 
a baddisli fire last week. I fane}' they lost a Iieap 
of oilice stuff.’ 

AVifch this new anxiety in my head, I liiirFied 
away to Sheffield, telegraphing again to Ella en 
route. It seemed to me 1113^ life of late had been 
punctuated by telegrams. In this last message I 
bade^the poor girl expect me that evening up to 
eleven o’clock. 

No sooner was I on Perkins & Bailey’s step 
than I thought I smelt burning. It wa.^ the 
omen worrying at me, of course ; perhaps even a 
gentle providential hint to prepare for the worst 

‘Sale of the effects of the late Mr Sliiel of 
Inverleyf’ said the clerk* ‘Oh, certainly ; we 
iindeiiook it^ 

There was something in his face that made me 
tremble as I went on. 

‘I want to trace a certain article— on Miss 
Sliiel’s behalf,’ I said. 

Up went the clerk’s shoulders. 

‘ We are very sorry, sir, all our records of the 
past two months are destroyed. It is an im- 
pnrallcied loss, and has caused us the greatest 
inconvenience. Messrs Bent & Bust’s safes have 
proved a terrible niistake in our case.’ 

‘ Do you really mean to toll me that you 
cannot ffnd out wlio purchased the articles in 
the sale list? Can’t 3’our bankers help me? It 
is most important.’ 

‘I think you had better see Mr Baile}", sir,’ said 
the clerk. 

But I got no more satisfaction from that gentle- 
man. Tlie list of cheques paid into the bankers 
could, of course, be produced ; there was, however, 
nothing to help in ascertaining what the cheques 
were for. The sale lists were all destroyed with 
the other oifice furniture. 

‘Now you must excuse me/ said Mr Baile3^ 

My journe}^ to town and Ella after this was 
tormenting. To think that Ella’s forty-five 
thousand pounds was in the hands of some one 
who knew nothing about it, and about whom I 
knew nothing at all, and that this ignorance 
meant immediate destitution to the poor girl, 
and such an eclipse of the prosperous future that 
was to have been ours 1 I was not V’ery charitable 
in my estimate of Mr Shiel’a common-sense during 
that journe}". Surely he might have left a line 
behind him for Ella, to explain things in case of 
need 1 

It was ten o’clock wlmn I reached Wellesley 


IMews, Southwark, and could hold Ella’s face 
against mine. 

* Willie, you must give me iqV were almost her 
opening words. 

Then I burst fortli with the whole tantullsing 
stor\\ 

‘You may give me up, my darling, if yon like/ 
I said, ‘ but I ’lu not going to let ymv fortune 
be lost to you without a struggle.’ 

‘Oh Willie/ she retortefi, ‘are you sure about 

it?U " ' k ; ; 

‘Am I sure that these are my Ella’s gray 
eyes?’ said 1, laughing. 

That settled it with her. She became happy 
at once. It seemed to her such a simple matter 
to get on the track of a great curious old i)k‘ce 
of fimiit lire like that chest-of-drawers. 

‘We must advertise/ she said. 

‘Yes, and have the present owner smash it 
all to bits just to find out what we want it for.’ 

‘Then, dear, we mu.st go to all the second- 
hand furniture stores in Sheffield. Aren’t dealers 
the persons who principally at sales 

This at ail}'' rate was a sensible idea. Indeed, 
it seemed the only chance left to us. In 1113' 
impetuosity, I almost repented having left Shef- 
field even to see Ella. The thing might have 
been bought tliat very evening. 

‘To-morrow,’ I said, ‘ we will go north together, 
by the first train, and begin to prospect.’ 

This we arranged to do, though I ha<l hard 
work to convince Elia that her homo ought to 
be with my parents instead of in We]le.sley Mews, 
Southwark. We lutd a moment or two of dowji- 
right gaiety before I said ‘ Dood-nigbt ’ and went 
off to my hotel, 

‘It will be so exciting, dear/ said Ella. ‘What 
.shall we call it? “The hunt for the old bureau” 
or “On the trail of the diamonds”?’ 

‘We’ll call it what you like, sweetheart,’ I 
replied, with her cheek against mine ; ‘so long as 
I don’t lose the best diamond of all, pleiise God, 
we won’t break our hearts, whatever hap])ons*’ 
However, in spite of this fine fit of the heroic.^ 
no sooner \vas I alone than I realised to the full 
the gravity of our position. Had we one chaiiee 
in ten of di-scovering the cliest-of-drawers, and 
at the same time obtaining the diamonds? Hut 
more, not more — at the most. This my first day 
in England after South Africa ended dismal I3', 
notwilhstaiicling Ella’.s love and confidence* , 

Nine o’clock the next morning saw us both in 
a Midland train for Yorkshire, both desperately 
resolved to see only the bright side of a business 
that promised so blackly. Yet we were not half- 
\vay on otir journey when poor , Ella’s, courage 
failed her. ' - 

‘Willie/ she whispered when we were a 
tunnel, ^must I go home with you?’ ' .' v 
‘ y ou must, darling/ I repli ed. . ' . ; ' ' / 

‘I am so timid and— adiamed about it/ 
whispered again, with a sigh that pained me* 
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Still, tlie sigh notwithstanding, I should, of 


course, have insisted had not chance come to her 
aid. We were nearing Sheffield when a stout 
lady, with much good gold jewellery about her, 
entered the carriage, and, after a glance at the 
- pair of us, lifted her veil and exclaimed ; 

‘ Why, it ’s Ella ! How are you, my dear, and 

how’s your’ The x}oor giiTs deep mourning 

made her stop and devote herself to caresses 
instead, for Ella had greeted her ardently as 
Ooiisin Jane, 

Cousin Jane was a mothexdy person. She had 
many warm words of coudolcuce for Ella, about 
half implying that when a parent dies and leaves 
his only child a great deal of money, the only child 
lias much to be thankful as well as sorry for. 
A look from me checked Ella from stating her 
circumstances exactly. It also suggested that I 
shouldn’t mind being introduced to Cousin Jane. 

The worthy woman jumped to the situation 
almost at a word. 

‘Oh, any one can see you two are keeping 
compan3V she said laughingly, ‘But look here, 
Elia, why can’t you come and spend a few weeks 
at our place first of all? He’— nodding at me— 
‘won’t lose hold of you afterwards, I’ll warrant.’ 

This, with a series of laughs like the explosion 
of popguns. She was not a very refined lady, 
tlmugh evidently gooddiearted ; the wife of a 
inastcr'-butclier, in fact, in a large way. 

I admit I was angry with Ella at first when 
she not only hesitated, with blushing glances at 
me, but actually accepted Mrs Webberiey’s invi- 
tation oif'hand. 

‘May I, Willie?’ she said to me appealingly. 
That was how it happened that we did not go 
liome at all. I saw Ella off into her train at 
Sheffield, and tlien, with grim determination, 
proceeded on my quest. 

I paid another visit to Messrs Perkins & Bailey, 
To begin with, Mr Bailey, who had conducted the 
sale of Mr Bhiel’s things, did not pretend to 
' ; remember the articles in detail. But I was 
allowed to question the clerk who had attended 
with him. The youth was shjq yet lie had a 
good memory, and, to my joy, remembered the 
chest-of -drawers. 

, ‘I think it fetched about nine pounds, siiV he 
;■ -'said. • . 

b. ‘ Yes ; and the purchaser '? I will make it worth 
:V .your while if you can help me to find him.’ 

, After xnucli cogitation, he replied, ‘I have an 

M , A; r ' Um he • was a tall, gray-bearded man.’ 

^ With a hooked nose, perhaps'?’ I suggested, in 

a sudden muod of depression. 

'' ‘ Well, now X < thm^^ of it, I believe he had,’ 

.y.the youth added, as if anxious to please me. 

'v’ ‘Of course/ Then it is in the hands of the 
i Now, Inhere is your man who delivers 
jour ^ tiling?’ ^ 


porters were sent for, but neither of them re- 
called the handling of the chest-of-drawers. They 
agreed that one Peter must have had tlie job. 

‘Well, then, send for Peter,’ I replied, with 
animation. 

Then came the set-back. 

‘ Oh,’ said the clerk, ‘he left the week before 
last. He boused too much. He said he would 
go to London.’ 

After this I departed from the office of these un- 
satisfactory auctioneers, feeling almost as ill as if I 
had drunk mustard and water. Our hopes seemed 
so surely to have received their death-blow. 

Lunch, however, re-established my energies ; and 
that afternoon I began a s}^steniatic visitation of 
all the furniture brokers in the town. The first 
day yielded no results. I wrote to Ella to tell 
her so, and added that I was thinking of offering 
my services to the public as a mining engineer- 
in South Africa or Australia. The second and 
third days turned out just as blank. I was sick 
of the smell of varnish, wood- worms, and so forth 
in the difterent warehouses 1 visited. In one 


establishment I knocked over and smashed a 
Dresden china shepherd, making the shepherdess 
a widow— an expensive traged}^ My letter to 
Ella on that third evening was quite disconsolate. 
She had already replied about the mining engineer 
business. I wuis to do whatever seemed best for 
myself, and take no thought of her; but to be 
assured that she would always love and pray for 
■me. . ■ ■ . . . . 


This letter didn’t comfort me. I now informed 
her somewhat peremptorily that the best thing 
I desired wais still Ella Shiel, and that where 
1 went my wife would also be expected to go. 

By the fourth day 1 knew all Sheffield’s second- 
hand furniture shops, and hated them. They had 
proved barren to me ; and yet I was haunted with 
the belief that the diamonds would be found by 
us — though when and how, of course, I knew not. 

1 got to casting eyes into the lower front rooms 
of the iiouses of one long street after another. 
This also was a futile and painful proceeding, 
it caused me to be followed for some little 
distance by a vigilant fool of a constable ; nothing 
better. 

To cut the harassing story short, let me say that 
I spent a week in Sheffield, and never once 
obtained a clue to the diest-of-diuwers. Tlien I 
gave it all up and returned iioxne. My parents, 
who had not the key to my conduct, showed in 
their letters considerable concern for me. Miss 
Kate had given them to understand, it seemed, 
that love had made me more than a trifle crazy. : , 

Both Ella and I had now done with our earlier 
visions of bliss in opulence. My advertisements - 
were in two or three papers, and I was prepared 
to rough it ; and she liad promised to marry me 
whenever I said . the wordr • I. spalled, myself ,- 
together on the way home, comforted myself 
with copybook maxims about the insufficiency ■ 
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of Avealth for happiness, and triod to forget the 
past few wasted and ratlier delirious days. An 
excellent cigar much aided me in the recovery oi 
my old spirits. 

^ Ail is for the best 1 ’ I insisted, managing, 
though not without an effort, to silence the 
carpings of niy other self. 

So 1 kissed my motlier, and was beginning to 
laugh away her loving anxieties, when all at once 
I stood rigid. 

There, in a recess off the dining-room, with a 
row of blne-and-wliite china trifles on the top of 
it, was the very article I had sought and dreamed 
about night and day for a week. 

‘Bill, dmrP cried Miss Kate, evidently quite 
frightened, and my poor mother again folded me 
in her arms, this time with a sigh. 

But I soon recovered my senses, though the 
laughter of a frantic sort which seized me as I 
gazed at the chest-of-drawers only troubled my 
fond relatives the more. 

* So my father was the gentleman witli the gray 
beard and hooked nose?^ I murmured, 

‘ Bill, what are you talking about 1 ^ whispered 
Miss Kate. 


For joy I turned round and declared that I did 
not know, chuckling, the while like an idiot-*-so 
Miss Kate still says. Then I tried the drawer, 
the third from the top \ pulled it out, as it 
was iiiilocdved and empty ; opened my knife and 
worked on the side-si'rew, and thus at length had 
the secret drawer at my mercy. 

‘Now what do you think of me 'F I exclaimed, 
as I exposed the gexns shining in all their brilliance 
and purity just ns they had shone before. ‘ Tins 
is ElhTs fortune.’ 

I am ashamed to add that my sister was in- 
clined to argue about the rights of property. It 
seemed to lier— or she pretended to think so — 
that her father was entitled to all that he had 
bought for nine pounds eight. But subsequently 
we convinced her. As for the good old governor 
himself, he welcomed a daughter- in -law as his 
percentage on the treasure-ti’ove. 

I still now and then have a bad dream about 
the diamonds. Only last week, for instance, all 
the stones walked off into the Atlantic and dis- 
appeared where the water %vas placarded ‘ Five 
thousand fathoms deep’ ! 


AWAY FOR WHITSUNTIDE; OR, A HOLIDAY 
IN ANTYHSRP AND GHENT. 


street yester- 
^ yield to the iin- 

pulse ; but I w<as greatly inclined 
to make a third in the convorya- 
'lion, and say, ‘’’I'ry Antwerp.’ 1 went home with 
freslily-kintlled memories of the beautiful city, 
■and the result is the present article. 

We may start from Harwich or Hull, from 
'Grimsby or Newcastle, as convenience may de- 
cide ; but in any case it is not a lengthy nor 
ill ordinary circiunstauces what we call a bad 
■crossing ; and there we are gliding in our chosen 
-steamer down the Scheldt, and getting our first 
view of the Cathedral, which is the largest and 
most perfect specimen of Gothic architecture in 
the Netherlands. 

Before we begin to ‘do* the city, though, we 
shall look for a suitable hotel ; but as these are 
numerous, and with charges to suit all purses, it 
is merely the emharms du chou. If a de 

fcmille is wanted, there is also a choice of several, 
with charges varying from four to six francs per 
day. 

Then, having eaten and rested, and rid our- 
selves of that feeling of general dirtiness which 
always comes over us in jotirneying, off we go to 
look round. The British tourist never enjoys 
repose until he has looked on everything there is 
■to be seen. 




Probably he has already studied his guide-book, 
and starts briskly in the direction whence the 
chimes call him. Being well read up on the 
subject, he is aware that the Cathedral dates from 
BH2, and lias been seriously damaged in troublous 
times ; he knows all about the aiicxeiit well which 
stamis outside its principal portals, and that It was 
the work of Quentin Matsys when he was a 
blacksiiiith and nut a painter ; but he wants to 
sec it, and it is well worth a visit, even if 
Antwerp contained iiotliing else. 

The tow'er, four hundred and two feet in 
height, may be ascended by the tourist who has 
the courage, and breath enough, to mount six 
hundred and twenty- two steps; then there is 
indeed a reward in that view along the river as 
far as Flushing on the one Bide, or of the cities 
of Bruges, Ghent, and Brussels in the opposite ■ 

direction. Within the building our atteiilioaii is 
directed to the rich wood-carving and stained 
glass 5 also to BubeiiB’s ‘ Descent from the Cross/ 

‘The Assumption,’ and many other noted paint- ' ■ 

ings. The chimes consist of ninety-nine bells, to 
which Charles V. stood godfiither at the ceremony , ':5;' '' 

of their consecration, j 

Most of the houses in that quarter of the city , ^ 
arc fine old buildings which used to belong to - 

city corporations, and date from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, ^ ; 

Let me advise the -toiirkt to step into PM b£ til# ' ' < 
juany pastrycooks’ shops, and taste the cream-tarts . 

i " .-''1 
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^religumesy they call tliem— before be proceeds 
on bis round of sight-seeing. As Antwerp is the 
very centre of art, every church is worth a visit, 
every collectiou of pictures is iiiterestiiig ; there- 
fore some slight refreshment on the way becomes 
a necessity. The Museum, with its pictures by 
Rubens, Yaiidyck, and Titian, shou^^^^ 
missed, nor the PUintin Museuim 
The broad- street known as the Place de Meier 
boasts a bouse built from the designs of M 
in 1611. In 1703 it underwent some alterations, 
and afterwards was . entirely restored. A bust of 
the great painter adorns the top of the building; 
and it was within those walls he died in 1640. 

The ancient fortifications of Antwerp have given 
place to modern boulevards, where many hand- 
some buildings have been raised— the Bank, for 
example, and the new Palais de Justice. There 
is a pretty little park where one may spend a 
restful hour ; and, of course, the Zoological 
Gardens should be seen, for they possess the 
finest collectiou of animals in Europe. 

The second day in the city must be given to 
the docks. The quays were constructed in 1802, 
and extend from the Arsenal. When the visitor 
bus seen these docks he will begin to understand 
how, in commercial prosperity, Antwerp has 
managed to keep abreast with all her rivals. 
The Grand. Bassui and the Petit Bassin were 
the first to be constructed, and cost thirteen million 
francs. Other docks of large climensioiis have 
since been added, A venerable building in the 
shipping quarter, dating from 1568, known as the 
Maison liansAitique, and originally used as a 
warehouse for the commerce of the Hanseatic 
cities, was destroyed by fire a few years ago. 

Most of the residents in Antwerp are engaged 
in commerce ; it is not essentially a town of 
pleasure, like Brussels, In some ways it resembles 
a Dutch or a German city ; the French element 
is conspicuous by , its ahseiioe. Indeed, the true 
Anversois, tbougli able, is not willing to converse 
in French, Should the tourist inquire the way 
in that language, he will reply in Fleiuish, and 
. . take considerable trouble to make himself under- 
stood. The shops are excellent, and arranged 
with great taste. In the matter of habits and 
, , customs there is a strange blending of past and 
present in Antwerp : stuccoed houses with brightly 
. painted balconies and broad streets and modern im- 
.. provements all speak of to-day ; but you are back 
. : in bygone ages when you traverse the narrow pas- 
“ ' sages and turnings, and enter dark dwellings, sunk 
now; ill -obscurity, but bearing the coats-of-arms of 
some long-dead merchant-prince who was a power 
V ’ in Antwerp before the Duke of Alva entered it. 

' Cabs 'and open vehicles are on hire at a fixed 
; rate ; tramw%^ now run to all the suburbs ; and 
' u'. little steamboat trip on the Scheldt may fill up 
, ya leisure hour at. a cost of only the modest sum 
, of . sevenpeiice-halfpenny. . ' ' 

’ ;Ino\Vj as the Whitsuntide holiday tourist has not 


unlimited time at his disposal, and must soon be 
returning whence lie came, let me persuade him 
to see Ghent on his way back to the coast. 

He must betake himself to the Pays de Waes 
station, and from thence he will be ferried across 
to the Tete de Flandre, How charming Antwerp 
looks as you give it a backward farewell glance ! 
The journey by train to Ghent occupies rather less 
than two hours ; and on arriving there the Hotel 
Royale or Hdtel de Yienne will lodge him very 
comfortably. 

In the opinion of the true Gaulois, no city iu 
Belgium can compare with this ; to the stranger 
its quaint streets, its many bridges, and its modern 
improvements make it attractive. There are mime- 
rous handsome churches ; a remnant of far-back 
days and customs exists as the Beguinage ; there 
is a fine old belfry : even the tourist who thinks 
lie can Glo' Ghent in a couple of hours knows 
this 1 But take the trouble to cross the bridge 
from the Quai des Dominicaiiis into the Corn 
I^Jarket, and turn round to look at the venerable 
houses on the opposite side, or pass by the Quai 
aux llorbes, and examine the lace-like carving of 
the frontage of the Maison des Bateliers, which 
bears the date 1531. Next walk on to a still 
more antique building with a high open roof. 
This is the Grande Boucherie ; and, though the 
butchers have long since been driven elsewhere 
by the rats, the building defies the ravages of 
time. A little square house below was formerly 
the dwelling of the hangman ; a few years ago 
the lutal rope might be seen and bandied, but it 
has now been taken to the Archceological Museum. 

Here, in the ‘ Garden of Belgium,’ horticulture 
is carried to great perfection ; therefore the Friday 
fiower-market will be a sight with which to wind 
up the AVhitsuntide holiday-week, and send the 
tourist back to the British Isles with the conviction 
that it is well sometimes to see other countries as 
; well as his owm. After the guide-book, and, in 
a sense, much before it, the best literature to 
revive recollection is Motley’.s Histonj of the 
Dutch liepuhlic, which is more interesting tlian 
any novel, and gives the historical background 
of all that we have just been looking nt. 


MI Z PAH. 


Ovur the lulls, when the daylight dies. 

And the mist comes up from the sea, 

When the red light fades in the western skies, 
My heart goes forth to thee. 


Shadows flit o’er the twilight bay, 

As the sobbing tide goes out;. 

And soiTOw comes, with the close of day, 
But never a shade of doubt, * ■ 


Come back soon, or come back late, 

Gome back never at all; 

Yet the love in my heai-t will always wait, 

To answer at thy call 

i' ■ , 'Vv- JSAK H. MaOXAXR.- 
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SOME OLD FURNITUEE. 

By Mm Scott -Moncpjeff. 


■ 'j T only requires a moment’s tlioiiglit 
1 to realise that we ha%"e no ideals 
ij of comfort or of home apart from 
ji furniture. Bare walls mean little 

1! to ns, and cannot he loved ; but 

when you people empty rooms with 
familiar furniture, the table which has made you 
welcome to so many a meal, the chair whose 
remembered easiness is jdeasant to look forward 
to, and your own bed, whose pillow is just the 
right height, whose blankets are neither too heavy 
nor too narrow nor too short, but all kindly and 
comfortable— where these are, tliere is home. 

Man is a spirit, a temporary sojourner among 
things material ; and most human spirits vanish 
from the scene leaving no lasting impress of 
their tastes or character on the material world, 
few tangible ])ronfs that they once were. Yet to 
the spirits who succeed them as tenants of the 
ghd^e such proofs are often dear. All humanise<l 
matter, if I may so call it, is by virtue of that 
association raised to a higher power ; and there- 
fore a rudely-shaped arrow-head arrests the idoiigh- 
man’s attention among other flints. 

When to the evidence of handicraft we can add 
a knowledge of the liancl, that which was wrought 
becomes a relic, and such trifles as Galileo’s first 
telescope or llaphael’s sketches are held precious 
beyond words. Outside this inner, most sacred 
circle of such treasures lies the hubitubk world 
of things man has taken for his own, and made 
his mark on, and so rendered more desirable to 
his successors, Tliis process of humanising dead 
matter cannot be carried out wdiolesale. Asso- 
ciations, like moss on stones, must have time 
to grow. Little by little the individual liiimtm 
impress is given, until at last everything in the 
house lias become port of the home, interesting 
and endeared because of all the memories it 
suggests. Eliza Cook expressed a world-wide senti- 
ment and defied a purely imaginary critic when 
she took up poetic arms to defend the love she 
felt for her mother’s old arm-chair. 

. No. m.—Yoh. III. [AliraghU 


Some are born to inherit old furniture with 
all its a.'^socialions ; others, the most part of men, 
having grown out of their father’s house, find 
wearying of a nomadic, unfiiniishejl life in fiirnisbcd 
lodgings, resolve to strike root in the world fur 
themselves. Then are bought the tables and chairs, 
the beds and carpets, and the associations begin 
to grow. Then even the wise need a w-ord of 
warning. Some things are more lovable, will 
gather associations much sooner, than others ; and 
if you want your home to be a pleasant place, 
you must abjure the companionship of ugly, 
characterless, inhfirmonious furniture. Bo not buy 
wliolesfile or in suites. Lejivc alone the cabinet- 
maker’s ideal circle-- the lady’s chair, tlie gentle- 
man’s chair, the .six snuill chair.s upholstered to 
match. Buy each chair or table as thouglitfnlly 
as if it were a pic'ture j make each your own liy 
conscious afllnily, nut merely by inonoy, The.se 
silent elements of your home are capable of cease- 
less soothing or annoyance, and in choosing them 
at the outset even the wisest may err. Therefore 
tfike thouglit. 

It has always seemed to me a fatal fliiw* in 
Milton’s paradi-se that our first parents had no 
furniture. Their life, it tippears, was but a suc- 
cession of picnics, and a picjiic, we know, is oidy 
tolerable because of tlie zest it lends to the sense 
of getting lionie again. Adam and Eve do not 
seem to have had a stick of furniture. Eve heapeil 

the table for dinner, it is true ; but it wasn’t a 

real table, only a mos.sy makeshift,* and in all 
probability, until they became cave-dwellers, and 
began with toil to chip the dark recesses into 
roomier seats and smoother .sleeping-place, s, neither ; 
Adam nor his wife can have understood what a : 
home meant - ‘ ' 

We cannot tell with any certainty when the ; 

first portable furniture was invented ; and, to ’ ' 

judge by tbe Ark as it survives among our , . 
children, Noah was either ignorant of such things, i;"':; 
or— and more probably — nobly denied himsdl their ; 
use for the lime being, in order to leave, more 
JlcBerved] .. AuHtn 14, 1000. 
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room Tol’ the animals. But long Before Co’Wper 
snmewliat apologetically sang the sofa, Homer ^vas 
proud to enumerate, tlie cherished and decorated 
pieces of furniture in the tents of the heroes 
before Troy, and described Odysseus’s pleasure in 
seeing once more h is o^Yn heautiful bed as sym- 
pathetically as any other incident of the return ; 
while that he had a second-best bed is one of the 
very few personal facts we know regarding our 
Shakespeare. Shades of Ulysses and Shakespeare ! 
A bed was a bed then ! In Greece, a couch 
worthy of a hero; in England, a ininiature stage 
of life, with its tapestried roof, and hangings and 
curtains that rose or fell ''vith fitting pomp on 
the great scenes of the domestic drama. Eonnd 
the canopied fonr-poster %vas passed the caudle- 
cup after the birth of the heir, and again around 
it shone brighfe serried tapers when the dead lay 
in state. Comedy, too, played her part on this 
stage. Here Christopher Sly was laid, to awfdcen 
and find himself a lord ; and between these close- 
held curtains has not the night-capped, spec- 
taeded face of Pickwick peeped, when that stra 3 ^ed 
reveller called out very loudly, ‘Ha— hum!’ 

Traged}’, moreover, knew how, in the pages of 
bygone fiction, to lure the weary traveller into 
the curtained shadows of such a bed, and then, 
having extinguished, his light and waited till he 
slept, would silently lower the heavy canopy to 
smother him and enrich a fiendish landlord. Yes, 
these beds were full of dramatic possibilities, 
denied to their machine-made brass and iron suc- 
cessors. The plain iron cainp-hed of a Wellington 
does indeed command our reverence ; hut lesser 
men have no glory to lend to such, a conch. The 
Great Bed of Ware is now but a name ; and even 
in Devon, that county famous for great carved 
bedsteads, their numbers wane. Alodern art- 
vandals buy and dismember these stately pieces 
of furniture, and their mighty po.sts are adapted 
to strange, high-art ends. 

From beds, tbe first of all furniture, let ns 
turn to tables, in all probability second. Synony- 
mous with hospitality, the centre of council, the 
core of King Arthur’s order of knighthood, the 
mahogany-tree of mir latter-da}^ good fellowship of 
wits, perhaps the first superfluity to difTereniiate 
man from his arboreal kin, how rapidly have the 
uses of the table mnlliplied 1 Tables and side- 
tables groan metaphorically under feasts to cele- 
brate every species of social event, and yet more 
'tables , are needed everywhere, for a hundred otlier 
uses.' For hooks, for the toilet, for playing cards, 
for fipwers;- for the child’s toys, for the scientist’s 
■'instruments, for tlie clerk’s pen and ink, for the 
surgeon’s demanstratlon, for the seamstress’s sew- 
ing-maicl'ime— for, each of these and many more is 
a special table devised^ 

■ ' Chiefly with, the rites of hospitality has the 
.table' identified itself and won in such service its 
‘Imels. Which Qf 'xfe;;h«. not felt himself tacitly 
welcome at a - thousand tables of all time?, We 


have come wdth Telcma(dius to the house of 
Menelaus, and seen still fair Trojan Helen spread 
the board, and give freely of siicb tilings as she 
liad by her, untir we put from ns the desire of 
meat and drink, and fell to telling tales bjp the 
fire. We have drunk tea in every parlour in 
Cranford, and have more than once sneaked to 
snpj and that snugly, with Mrs Gamp, on a little 
bit of pickled salmon, with a tiny sprig of fennel 
and a sprinkle of white pepper, not forgetting 
the cnenmher. We have shared, unwittingly, poor 
Ser Fedeiigo’s falcon, and afterwards the Lady 
Giovanna’a remorse. Tom Pinch asked ns to 
dinner when Euth made that famous beefsteak 
pudding; and we were of the ill-assorted party 
in the Pavilion on tlie Links when a noise like 
that of a wet finger on the window-pane inter- 
rupted Mr Huddlestone’s tale, and in an instant 
fear made every face as white as paper. We have 
lieen guests at tlie Colonel’s table, both before and 
after the allegorical silver coco-nnt tree figured 
as its centrepiece ; and liave breakfasted ‘ by an 
open window that looked on the brine through 
nodding roses,’ with Bichard Feveral and his 
Lucy in their honeymoon days, believing as little 
as they did the wise Berry’s axiom, ‘Kissing don’t 
last : cookeiy do 1 ’ 

, A truce to tables ! What of chairs, whose kind 
arms are alwa^’s open to the weary, irrespective 
of their deserts? No friend can he so relied on 
to use jmii after his own honour and dignity as 
can your arm-chair ; indeed, so often does a seat 
give as well as receive, honour and recognition 
that we often ignore tlie temporary occupant and 
talk of the coiintr}^ as obedient to the throne, 
and expect a council to submit to the rulings of 
the chair. Far back among the mystic beginnings 
of English history we find the chair — 


At the institution of the Bound Table Order, 
when the Bishop of Canterbury had been futched 
to bless the sieges of the knights ‘with, great 
royalty and devotion,’ and a hundred and twenty 
good knights chose their seats, none dared venture 
to take the Siege Perilous. Void was it until, near 
the end of Arthur’s reign, ^mung Galahml, the 
son of Elaine and Lancelot, came to court for 
the first time. The hermit . who brought ' him 
lifted lip the cloth of the siege ; and, Id ! the 
mystic scroll at last ran clearlj^^, ‘ This is the siege 
of Galahad, the haut prince.^ Then Galahad, 
albeit he was of tender age, sat him down therein, 
and all the knights marvelled. 

romantic, is the story of the ivory chairy^.a 


Fashioned bj^ Merlin ere he passed away, 

And carven with strange figures; and in and out 
The figures, like a serpent, ran a vscroll 
Of letters in a tongue no man conld road. 

And Merlin called it the ‘Siege Perilous,’ 
Perilous for good and ill ; ‘ for tliere/ he said, 
‘No man couLl sit hut he should lose luinself;’ 
And once, hy misadventure, Merlin sat 
In his own chair, and so was lost. 
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right noble djair and a rich,’ which iny Oid the 
Campeador won from the kings of Yalentia, and 
placed for himself next the king’s, in the Cortes 
at Toledo, with a liniidred of his knights to 
guard it for him. It was of siicli subtle work, 
says the chronicle very quaintly, ^ that whoso 
beheld it wouhl say it was the seat of a good 
man.’ After the death of Bu}^ Diaz the ivoqy 
chair W'-is taken to the monastery of Ran Cliristoval, 
and placed next the altar of St Peter, under a 
costly tabernacle emblazoned in azure and gold, 
and tliere was erillironed the einhalined body of 
my Cid, firm and comely as in life, with his 
riglit liand on his sword Tizona. From that 
ivory (diair he .seemed to star!, by miracle some 
ten years later, Avben an impiisitive Jew tlionglit 
impiously to take liim by the beard. My Cid in 
wrath di’ew his sword a paluPs-length from tlie 
scabljard, and the swooning Jew was converted on 
the spot to the true faith. Bo the chair of a good 
man shared hi.s apotlieosis j and we turn to the 
history of Scotland for an antithetical instance, 
Simon Lord Lox-'at, of infaanoiis memory, had, we 
are iold, hi.s own * great easy-ehair,’ not the spoil 
of war. It was, we may .suppose, of fittingly 
sinister appearance, for it liad been made specially 
to suit lii-s innviekly bulk. In this chair the 
old rogue snt on the fateful day of Oulloden in 
the house of Gortulig, his chamberlain, waiting for 
news of the battle. When the evil news came, 


xand all were fugitives, say.s JVfrs Grant of Laggnn, 
‘the first thing set about w<as to dispose of Lovat’s 
great chair, lest it should he the means of tracing 
his flight.’ Tt was loaded with lead and sunk in 
the locli. Lovat himself was carried in a litter 
to a soon-discovered place of hiding, and thence 
to the Tower for trial and execution. 

To these famou-s chairs, wdielher of true men 
or traitors, wo must add Sir Walter Scott’s chair 
still to be seen in his lilwary at Abhoi.4ord, mnl 
Dr Johusoifs fragment of a chair, doubtless long 
since become firewood, of which Dr Burney used 
to icdl. Johnson, after dinner, took his friend 
np into his attic in Gough Square, ‘We found 
there/ .said Dr Burney, Give or six Greek folios, 
a deal writing-desk, and a chair and a half,^ 
Johnson, giving to his guest the whole chair, took 
himself tlie other, wliich had onlj" three legs and 
one arm, maintaining the while such a dignified 
imcousciousneBB of anything to be deprecated in 
his circumstances tliat his guest forgot them too 
in enjoyment of the richo.s of his conversation. 

Beside the.se seats of the mighty wliat poor 
affairs are our modern club lounges ! — haunts of 
inglorious case, well satiri.scd by Pope in those 
line.s of the Ihniciad where lie pillories the 
enbmiiiate, whom he saw 

iStroteliM on the rack of a too easj" chair, 

And hoard tliy evorlasting yawn confess 
The i-iains and penalties of idleiie.s.s. 


C) F R O Y A Ti B L 0 O ]'). 

A STOBY OP THE RKCMTET RKRYIOK. 

CriArTKH XX.— -AT THE BIHTTBH T-Ecl ATJOK. 


mysterious friernbdiip for 
‘'i unprincipled onl<‘aftt was ex- 

iremely puzzling. Although sho 

K speak of him as though 

he were her lorer, yet it was 

extraordinary that .she should have 
used her influence with her uncle, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, to secure his release. 

As she sat there talking, a wan figure in her 
dead-white dress, with my tenni.s-coat about her 
shoulder.s, she pro.sented the appearance of one 
oppressed liy some knowledge she dared not 

divulge. III her pale, agitated, face was a 
strange look, a.s if, although haunted by some 
inexpressible fear, she nevertheless tried to pre- 
serve her self-control. She was now as calm as 
she had ever been ; for her outward agitation 
had passed, and her brief sleep had refreshed her. 
1 became more and more impressed, however, 
with the belief that the real reason of her solici- 
tude for this man Ivvauss was because she loved 
him. Nevertheless, I could not fail to notice 
that in lier eyes, as she gazed upon me, was that 
genuine lox^e-look which can never be feigned, 


that glance which is only seen in the faces of 
tliose in whose hearts bnrn.s the unquenchable 
fire of true love. 

Yet bens was a strange character, and the more 
I sought to analyse it the more complex it 
appeared. Tliat she Wris honest, open-hearted, ' 
and iina.SRnnnng I well knew. Never once during 
our friendship had she sought to impress me 
with a sense of her superior birth, but rather 
to place herself upon even a lower level than 
myself. I often tb ought how strange It was that, 
while the w’orld unanimously declared her to be 
pos.sessed of tliat imbendiiig dignity and pride 
characteristic of the Hapsburgs, she was sweet, 
affable, and purely womanly towards mo. Only 
when I approached the subject of her secret did’;- 
she shrink from me, and her altitude was — I 
could not disguise it— an attitude of guilt My 
curio.sity had been whetted by this strange inci- 
dent, and I strove by every means to avscartaln 
from her the reason why Krauss had -attacked ^ 

‘Yms it money he sought of yout^ I asked .. 
presently. 


- aIj — ^-1 
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But slie shook her head, saying, ^Ko; it \Yas 
not money he wanted.’ Then she added quickly, 
‘Philip, refrain from questioning me further. I 
can never give you an explanation.’ 

‘Not although you love me?’ I asked, looking 
full into her great dark eyes, so full of aifection 
and tenderness. 

Her gaze met mine boldly, unflinchingly ; but 
she responded in a low, Arm voice, ‘No, no. 
Although I do love you, Philip, I can tell you 
nothing— absolutely nothing!’ 

I sighed ill disappointment. It ivas apparently 
useless to cross-question her further, and I feared 
to annoy her ; but I urged her to confide in me, 
and for the thousandth time repeated my declara- 
tions of aflectioii. She heard me, with a sweet 
smile of contentment upon her lips. It was a 
strange wooing in the silence of the night; and 
so aftected she becaiiie that I felt more than ever 
confident that ours was not a mere flirtation, but 
a genuinely reciprocated affection. 

At last she rose to go, and as we stood to- 
gether 1 placed my arm about her neck slowly 
and tenderly until her head gently rested upon 
my shoulder. She did not resist. The supreme 
look of contentment and hapx:>iness upon her fair 
face told me that she was mine ; therefore I 
l>ent and for the first time tenderly kissed her 
lips. 

‘All!’ she murmured; ‘I do love you, Philip. 
I, alas 1 love you. Why I cannot tell. It is 
fate that lias thus cast us together, and 1 shall 
love you always — always!’ 

‘Your words bring joy and gladness to my 
heart, dearest,’ I answered, again kissing her, and 
' then for the Arst time she raised her head until 
her lips met mine in a passionate caress. 

‘ Philip,’ she whisx:)ered softly in a sweet, calm 
voice, looking at me gravely, though tears stood 
in. her eyes, ‘take this, and wear it aPvays as a 
souvenir of the great service you have rendered 
me to-night You saved my life!’ 

She drew from her Anger a beautiful ring set 
with a single ruby, anti, taking my hand, gently 
placed it upon my little Anger. Then, raising it 
to her lips, she imprinted a kiss upon it. 

‘I will wear it always,’ I answered fervently. 
*It will serve to remind me of you when we are 
apart — not that I shall require any aid to 
memory ; but you have kissed it, you have 
given it j^our benediction, and it shall never 
leave iny Auger.’ 

, E * Bemeniher, when you look upon it, Philip, that 
' whatever may occur there is but one man on 
> earth that I have ever loved, and that man is 
yourself.’. ' • 

‘1 clasped' Iw to my breast, and her hot tears 
- of joy rained fast as she buried her head again 
' upon inj shoulAer ; while I, in that ecstatic 
enchantment which knowledge of a reciprocated 
'. dove can alone impart, kissed her hair and soothed 
h^ .wilh the fervently passionate jAirases ^yhich 


rose to my lix)S. What I said I know not ; 
all I remember is that the gray dawn stealing 
Ihrough the drawn curtains suddenly caused us 
both to recollect that it Avas time she had 
returned. 

Then, after many final words, both of us 
equally loath to part, we went down into the 
boulevard again, she with inyv temiis-eoat still 
about her shoulders. At that hour, just as dawn 
w'as breaking, the wind swept cdiilly down the 
great leafy avenue ; but, fearless of footpads — for 
it was no\v light — \Ye walked together along the 
leafy allee until we reached the Place du TrOne, 
where the great stone lions guard the entrance to 
the gardens of the Royal Palace ; then, skirting 
the walls for a long distance, we turned at length 
into the Place des Palais, where the great gray 
facade of the royal residence faces the Park. 
Together we proceeded to tlie opposite end of the 
building, when Melanie suddenly lialted at a side- 
door before which a sentinel witb bearskin shako 
and overcoat was pacing. 

The instant the man recognised her he started 
and stood at attention, exclaiming, ‘Pass, your 
Royal Highness !’ 

She turned and shook my hand, saying in 
English ill a half-whisper : 

‘Good-bye, Philip, Think of me always, as I 
think always of you.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ I whispered, bending low over her 
hand. ‘Good-bye, Melanie— my love, my life,’ 

In an ihstaiit her rustling skirls swex:>t past me, 
and she had disa^jpeared, and the door was closed 
after her. 

On my return to my rooms I sat alone for a 
long time pondering deeply, and calmly viewing 
the situation. Try how I could to conceal the 
fact, it nevertheless remained glaringly plain that 
I had, by loving Melanie, departed from the first 
tenets of rny religion as a diplomatist, besides 
having neglected to a great degree the special 
duty for which I had been nominated to Brussels, 
Had not the Marquess of MacclesAeld, the greatest 
diplomatist of his age, told me plainly the folly 
of allowing myself to he drawni into any serious 
affair of the heart? The more I reflected, the 
more iuip>ossible seemed our happiness. Yet upon 
my linger was that mngniAceut ruby, her pledge 
of alfeclioiq which I examined and admired in 
the bright light of early morn, while ever in my 
ears rang those impassioned words of hers.: 
‘Philip! I shall love you always.’ 

That same day at noon I went, as usual, down to 
the Legation, and w'as occupied with some clerical 
work until nearly three, when Sir John came in 
hurriedly, having had a long interview with the 
Minister of i’oreign Affairs regarding a question 
relative to the Congo boundary. 

‘I must send a special despatch to London/ 
he said, laying down his hat and seating himself 
at once at his table to write. Then, when he had 
Aiiished, I took from the safe the cipher-book 
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Xn'essed upon me the virtue of silence, and lier 
evej*y wish I held as livvv, 

I had heen chatting with the ubicxuiUnis Yer- 
nnoloff and his graj- whiskered chief, brilliant in 
his white Russian tunic, -VYhich glittered wdtli 
stars ranging fi‘OBi that of the coveted St Andrew’’ 
down to the last clieap decoration of the Sultan. 
They had heen speaking of that subject ever 
upou the lips of diplomatists — the Eiu\>peau ■ 
situation ; but I held a discreet silence, detecting 


in the trend of their gossip a desire to lean. 


something from me. 

ij;;;-, At last I espied an elderly English lady wdio 

was resident in Brussels, the Dowager Countess 
of Bessiiigton ; and, seizing this op-portunity of 
' leaving iny friends, I walked across to pay my 

respects to her. She was a ratlmr stiff old lady 
i? ■ of the ancient school, unbending to all but her 
equals j but, as she w'as a jDarticulur friend of Lady 
. Drummomrs, I always endeavoured to be polite 

||V; to her. Truth to tell, Iiow’ever, she wars a sour- 

>1’'' ■ tongued, mischief -making old woman, who, if nut 

continually grumbling at the British chajplain’s 
Broad Ghurcli notions, amused herself by inveut- 
ing some startling scandal or other regarding 
women in Brussels society. Lord Bessiiigton, her 
, son, was in the Guards at homo, a very popular 

iyjr fellow and a great friend of Giffard's. As I sat 

i;£j, talking to her, dozens of x>eoplo I knew strolled 

past us, nearly all of them with high-sounding 
iiiij:’ titles except the poor dipluinuts, whose position 

ill society is always twice as high as the d 0 X>th 
of their pockets warrants. 

!*''* Suddenly, amid the gay, laughing crowd, there 

ij';;;:; . ax^peared tlie King himself, in his striking uni- 

form and 'with the glittering star at his throat, but 
looking, I thought, a trifle pale and worn. With 
Y- • a word of excuse to her ladyshix), I rose and 

. C, saluted him. 

; The instant he saw me he crossed, and ex- 

claimed ill a low voice, so that none around 
: . - should hear: 

*Craw.ford, you have not yet sent that woman 
to me. Eecoilect, I must see her — I must — you 
. , ' understand.’ 

have not yet been able to discover her 
whereabouts, your Majesty,’ I answered, U am 
I", V- . exerting every endeavour to do so.’ 

.. ^Find her. Bend her to me,’ he cried in im- 
ar - i,’'. . .' patience*' ‘Every moment that I lose is of con- 
1,1 ' ' ' eequence. You know her; I do not. In this 
I'i", /matter you can render me, if you will, the very 
|4'C b /;/ gi^eiatest service.’ ^ • 

I' .v; ‘ It', is, iny earnest desire to serve your Majesty,’ 

, '\/T';an3wm a bow, puzzled at his eagerness; 

fot.he liadyevidently come in search of me. 
j-i , -’. y *TMn. - spare: no effort to find that woman 

,y ’ Eohp/ “Said in a low tone ; then he turned 


quickly; with '-tlmt' pleasant smile which he could 
at-will, greet a high-born and stately 


who ‘had 'adv&hqed and loyally bowed 
him. 


Behind me, as I turned, I saw the Archduchess 
Stephanie, a tall, dark figure in piiiurose, blazing 
with diamonds, standing in conversation with 
Lady Drummond ; and a little beyond stood the 
King’s youngest daughter, the Princess Clcmem 
tine, chatting to the yoUng Count de Montaigle, 
in the uniform of that smart coi’ps the Guides. 
The royalties had arrived ; therefore I passed on, 
eagerly searching everywhere for the ivoman I 
loved. I went thruugli room after room, those 
huge dark-panelled salons with their wonderful 
ceilings and polished ffoors ; but I saw nothing 
of her. The Count and Countess of Flanders 
had Ihiislied the formal reception of their guests, 
and had returned to join them ; but the function, 
brilliant as it was, possessed no attraction for me, 
owing to the absence of Melanie. 

At length, after wandering aimlessl}^ I caiue 
across Baron Vandervoorde, the Controller of the 
Eoyal Household, and observed to him: 

‘The IJax^sbiirgs are nut here. How is tliatP 

The sliurt, stout, full-faced man glanced at me, 
and answered ; 

‘They have left Brussels, m’sieur. The Princess 
and her daughter dex^arted suddenly at midday.’ 

‘Gone!’ I exclaimed, dismayed, 

‘Yes; to Brandenburg,’ answered the Baron. 
‘Their visit to Brussels has been much longer 
than usual this year, although their departure 
was very sudden.’ 

I turned away, disapxuiinted and dejected. 
Melanie, altliough hlie declared that she loved me, 
had left for Germany without a single word of 
farewell. By her departure the light of my life 
had been suddenly extinguLhed, and I strode out 
from that gay assembly plunged in deepest meluu- 
cholyu To remain there longer was iiii[iussib]e, 
now that I knew she would not be I 

had come there solely for the ])urx)Ose of speaking 
with her; but, alas I she had gone, and perhaps 


I should never again see her. 


Y^oarily I wandered home to lu}'- rooms, niy 
mind full of grave apprehensiouK, for I loved her 
madly with that true ardent affeetion which comes 
k) a man only once in his lifetime. As I entered, 
however, my gaze fell upon a letter which, my 
man explained, had been delivered by” hand. 

I turned over the envelope eagerly. There W'as 
upon it the embossed cipher of tlie .Hapsburgs, 
surmounted by the coronet. It was from her. I 
tore it open quickly and read the hurriedly- 
written Words penned in English in a fine 
German hand : - . - 


‘My dear Philip, — I send you this because I . 
am forced by adverse events to leave Brussels at ' 
once. In all the circumstances, it . is, jjerhax^s, 
best that we should j^art now, rather than later, 
when our mutual love iniglife rlx^en into a stronger 
affection. There are unfortunately many reasons, ;- 
some of which are well known to you^ which 
render it impossible that our acquauitance should. 
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b<i carried furtliei’. I regret tliat this is so ; 
bu^, alas I it is my fate that I aui what I aiu. 
In addition, certain uiiforesecii occiiiTeiices have 
transpired to-day which, while forcing me to leave 
Brussels Inirriedly, also utterly prevent us from 
ever aneeting again in the future. Nevertheless, I 
rest content iii the knowledge that I am truly 
loved by one wdio is brave, honesi’, and upriglit. 
Beyond, all is a blank ; all is ihiished, A w^eight 
of bitterness and melancholy is upon me. VC a 


have met for the last time, Philip; Imt I hope 
we shall never fail to hold one another in fond 
remembrance. Adieu ! May prosperity and hap- 
piness ever be yours is the prayer of, 

‘Yours aliectionately, 

MKLAiflE.^ ■ 


I read the letter through twiev, then stood 
sUu'iiig rigidly at the rather uneven lines of 
writing, defected, inert, cru.- 5 heLl 


THE QUEST 
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F 0 II I N 1) I A : T H E O R L 1) S 
G E li AI A N II I G II W A, Y. 


By Dr Georcik SMITH, C.T.E. 



HE Quest for India — 1:)y land and by 
sea — has been the constant stimu- 
lus of Western civilisation from 


the Phcmiicians and King Bolomoii 


to Queen Elizabeth and the Queen- 
Empress Yictoria. To this quest 


W'ere due all the great trade-routes across 
western Asia, from the earliest times till the fall 
of tile Venetian and Genoese republics. The sea 
suppdanted the land wdieii Columbus sailed -west- 
ward in search of the Indies, and Prince Henry 
tlie Navi ga tops admirals voyaged south and east, 
revealing at once on tljree sides the coasts of 
Africa and western India. The English East 
India Company followed, till it savept out of its 
patli tl'ie Io%ver civilisation of butli Portugal and 
lIolLind, arul established the supremacy of Great 
Britain from 0a]u3 Comorin to the Indus, and 
from tin; (‘hpo of Good Ho]k 3 towairds the Zambesi. 
Sailing-ships rouml the. Cape of Good Hope had 
baiiislual the trade-caravans of tlie Mesopotaiuiau 
valley and the S}Tian desert, wdien, in the y<3ar 
1823, Calcutta raised a fund and oUered a 
premium for the steamer -wliich should first make 
the voyage betw’cen England and India in se\'enty 
days. Capitain Johnson competed ; but in the 
Enteiyrm he took a hundred and thirty da>'3 from 
Falmoutli to Calcutta. The time had come 
evidently to revert to the quest by land, or to 
seek such a combination of .sea and land coin- 
numications as ^vould satisfy the needs of modern 
commerce and civilisation, and retain the hard- 
won supremacy of England, 

The progress of the past seventy-five years lias 
thus far resulted in bringing Bombay within 
fourteen days of London, b}*' Brindisi, Giving to 
tivo circuinstanees, with neither of which the 
British Government, unfortunately, has to be 
credited. These are the marvellous development 
of the Peninsular and Oriental with the British 
India Bteaiii Navigation Company, and the con- 
struction of the Baez Canal by the French. 
Tins is virtually a sea-route still A complete 
land-route could now' be made in one year by the 


junction of the Bussian Trans-Caspian Ilailivay 
to the Government of India’s Baluchistan line at 
Kandahar. Tliis is an object aj)])areiit]y most 
deyiraid.e in the interests of civilisation ; but it is 
certain to be postponed as long as possible by the 
British Government, because of our treaty-rela- 
tions with Afghanistan, and the atiitndc of iiusbia 
to the ]5eace and prosperity of India which we 
alone have created for the first time in history. 

Now', an event of sujireine importance to 
w'estern Asia, to Chrisliaiut;) , and to the trade of 
India has just occurred. Germany, through a bunk 
syndicate, bas receive.d from the Sultan of Turkey 
the coiLcessiuii to build a railway to Bagdad, Biisrah, 
and Kow'cit, the iineat liai'buur on tlie Persian 
Gulf, within the nevt eight years. This when 
eonijdeted may bi'ing Bombay W'ithin ten days of 
London, and w'ill come near to the reali.S5.it ion of 
tlie World’s liighwmy from Euru]5e to India by land, 
w'liicli Great Bi-itain planned and w‘orked for in 
183.J ami again in 1853. But the Oonstautiiivqdii 
or Bmyrjui-Biisrali, iiailway is not British; and it 
will not be so rapid a means of communicjition 
as our ow’ii all-hnid route projected in 1850-55- 

Tbe story of the two British altenqq.s at the 
World’s Higlnvay, in wdiicli Germany lias now 
su]>]>lanted us, is W'urtli the telling. When the 
Calcutta offer of a premluiii in 1823 failed to 
bring London within seventy days of India by 
sei'i, King IVilliam IV, and a committee of the 
House of Commons sent out the Euxdi rates Exjie- 
dition under Colonel (afierwairds Major-General) 
Chesne^q 11 A., in 1835. Lord William Beutiuck, 
the Governor-General of India, liaving opened up 
tlie inland rivers of Hindinstan by steamers, did 
not cease to urge the East India Company to 
do its duty by sea. Cliesney and his large survey- 
party of skilled oileers did their work w'eil in 
transporting t”svo small steamers from the Medi- 
iernmean to the Euphrates, after having in vain 
proved the feasibility of a Suez Canal forty- 
years before the French, wdio at thk time op- 
posed it When the expedition failed because df , 
the difficidt navigation of the Euplimti^— hut ^ 
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not before its surgeon, Dr W. E. Aiiiswortb, bad 
geologically shown the ease with wliicli a railway 
could be made— Lord William Beiitinck bad 
turned to the Red Sea route. In 1830 bis 
Excellency sent the Hugh LiruUay steamer— built 
l>y Parsee shipwrights of Indian te^ik timber at 
Bombay — to Suez in a month. Subsequent voyages 
l)rought London within Mty-five days of Bombay, 
and the Peninsular became the Peninsular ancl 
Oriental Company) which has reduced the fifty-five 
days to an average fortnight. 

The Crimean war, by which we iinhappily 
kept the Turkish Empire in existence and did 
more to propagate Islam than all its fanatical 
missionaries, seemed to Lord Palmerston to give 
Great Britain a right to a concession of the true 
line of the World’s Highway from London by 
Constantinople to Karachi, with only the two 
. slight and inevitable breaks of sea at Dover and the 
Bosphorus. Even before that 'war, in 1850, the late 
Sir Rowland Macdonald Stephenson had laid liis 
vast project before the British GoA'cnimeiit of 
the day, and received letters to tlie chief Powers 
of Europe. Going on to India, he became Lord 
Dalhoiisie’a rightdiaiid in the construction of tkit 
tnost successful of all trunk-liues, the East Indiaii 
Eailway. As soon as he could report the eon- 
striictiou of the first section, of one hundred and 
twenty-one miles from the Calcutta end, of a through 
system long since open to Karachi, at the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf, he called on Lord Palmerston to 
act : ^ The establishment of the Katiunal Higliway by 
Constant] nojjle, connecting Europe and Asia under 
the combined protection of the principal European 
Powers, was proposed in 1850, under your Lord- 
sliip’s favoux‘able auspices, to the Governments of 
France, Austria, Belgium, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
and to the authorities in Constantinople, whose 
cordial concurrence and co-operation w'ere pro- 
mised wdienever the time arrived to proceed with 
the iindertiiking,’ The able and practical projector 
quoted ' this official language of Lord Dalhousie : 
^ Buell an undertaking once completed, and re- 
ducing the distance between England and her 
dominions in India to little more than ten days’ 
journey, would prove of vast national importance, 
and would be a great step in the progress of 
the world. Tlie Government of India has no 
hesitation,’ the letter concluded, Un approving the 
.proposal, and in promising assistance in respect of 
surveys and otherwise, as its authority and the 
means at its command might enable it to con- 
tribute/ : Stephenson therefore declared to Lord 
Palmei^ton (March 31, 1855): ^The intermediate 
lines depend 'v. entirely -upon the Sultan. , , . I 
.^will undertake - to connect London and Calcutta 
by -' railvtay, -and reduce tbe travelling distance to 
. a few days,- and tbe telegraj^bic distance to as 
many hours, before tbe end of tbe year 1865/ 
The ^nmn who,- backed by the Marquis of Dal- 
housie, gave India its. -strategic railways would 
Imt'e been as good as his word. . , . 


Alas 1 this is tbe year 1900, forty -hve years 
have been lost, and the great opportunity has 
passed — to Russia by its Trans-Caspian system 
long open to j\Ierv (fur Herat and Kaiidabar) and 
Tasbkand ; and now to Germany. Since we failed 
to follow up vigorously our claims on tbe Sultan 
for tbe concession in 1856, we may be tliankful 
that Germany, and not France or Russia, bas 
obtained tbe right, only somewhat inferior to 
Macdonald Stephenson’s more satisfactory project. 
For this end tbe German Government and com- 
mercial interests have been long quietly working. 
They control tbe first part of tbe new World’s High- 
way as far as Konia or Konieb, the ancient and 
famous leouium. Konia is now reached from 
Constantinople by steamer from Pont St • Kara- 
keuy to tbe first railway station on tbe Asiatic 
side, Haidar Pacha. Thence by Isiuid, in thirteen 
hours we arrive at Eski-Chebir, tbe junction on 
tbe line from Smyrna to Angora. From Eski- 
Cliebir to Konia the one daily train, -starting at 
midnight, takes us iu fifteen liuurs. Altogether, 
including the crossing of tbe Bospliorus by 
steamer, and an interval at Eski-Obeliir, tbe 
time at present occupied from CoiistantinojOe to 
Konia is little short of forty hours. A daily 
through express from the Bosphorus to the I’ersian 
Gulf will, of course, duinge all [bat. 

This iin’aliiabie conc.es.sioii to the Dcutsclte 
Bank and Dr Siemens Ijv tbe ])reseiit Sultan of 
Turkey is further exjdained l^y the attitude of 
the Russian Government to Turkey during the 
Armenian atrocities and by the visit of the Em])eror 
William in state to Jerusalem. A recent G or man 
correspondent, a member of the Allkiiice of Reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian system, correctly 
descrilies the energetic ruler of his country, his 
curious and at times fascinating personality, his 
assumption of super-regal powers, and his firm con- 
viction tliat his labours for the welfare of the 
Fatherland have the Divine blessing, as ap]iealing 
to the interest of the civilised world. The same 
waiter frankly ex]>lains the German relation to 
both America and England as one of dislike, based 
chiefly on envy. ‘ Germany is gallantly struggling 
to the attainment of that ju'estige and poiver 
abroad wdiich England possesses in so marked a 
degree. Her merchants and her marine are coming 
in contact with British traders and British ships 
in all four quarters of the globe, and they find 
that the best things everywhere are a British 
inonopoly, or nearly so/ Hence such recent j>oliti- 
cal and territorial developments as that at Zan- 
zibar, resulting in the dominion of German East 
Africa and south-west Africa ; hence tlie acquisition 
of Samoa more recently ; hence this pregnant 
concession by the Sultan of Turkey, far more 
important than all. 

Konia, the immediate starting-point of the 
German railw%ay, and nearly the whole course of 
the line command lands once of magnifleent 
fertility, of old historic renown, and of permanent 
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monopoly of railway eoiistriiction in north-east 
Asm Minor, which will carry on her system from 
Batoum along the soutlierii shore of the Black 
Sea to Trebizoiid and Goiistaiitinople. Hitherto 
Great Britain has stood alone in checking the 
descent of this wave from the north, alilve in 
Afghanistan and China. Now Germany has 
ranged herself by our side in constructing her 
new breakwater right across Asiatic Turkey from 
the Bosphorus to the Persian Gulf. When the 
bitterness of th.e war in South Africa is past, 
which Great Britain is tighting really to maintain 
imcliallenged her control of India and the East 
from, the Cape of Good Hope, there miist be a 
rearrangement of the balance of power. America 
and Germany are our natural allies ; and even the 


latter will gravitate nearer to ns in spite of its 
present imreasoning commercial envy. 

More important, however, than either the 
political or commercial consequences of this great 
world-stride of Germany is the fact that, so far 
as western Asia and Mesopotamia are concerned, 
Islam has committed suicide. The glories of the 
Califs of Bagdad, of the Seljnkian and Ottomaii 
advances to the Christian capital of ConstaiitiiK*, 
and even to the walls of Vienna and Tours, are 
dimmed, and must in time be extinguished in 
tlie lands from the Great Piiver to the Great 
Sea. A deadly blow has been unconsciously 
struck at Mohammedanism by the Sultan, wlio 
claims to ]>e the successor of the Califs. The 
Eastern Question has promise of a new solution. 


ANOTHER MAN’S BAG. 


THE NAKIIATIYE OP EX-PIiOFESlSOK CROS>SLEY. 


IN FOUlt CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER 11. 


|T is not' my intention to describe 


‘ 'Hi ‘ , ~ 


here the evening’s gathering, for 
such an account would have no 
direct bearing upon the history 
which I luive set myself to relate. 
Let it be enough to say that the 
function was successful in every particular, and 
that my fortunate discoveries created even greater 
interest than I had anticipated. At the close of 
the lecture the chairman and Bean lioiigh ten 
referred in complimentary terms to niy services 
to Carlyle literature, and Caiion Worcester spoke 
in a similar strain. It is true that another person 
expressed a doubt as to the propriety of making 
public the letters I had found j but I did nut 
feel that his remarks were worthy of the occasion. 
It has always been my opinion that scru^jles of 
this kind have no claim to consideration when the 
work of a public man is concerned. 

It was ten o’clock when the meeting was over, 
and I lingered for another half-hour in conversa- 
tion with the oiiicials. Thus it was rather late 
before I entered Queen Street on my way back 
' to the hotel, 

. . Queen Street was still fairly busy, though some 

•; 'y: of the shops were being closed. One of these 

: ; ’ was a large jewellery establislmient ; and as I 

; ■ , .passed ^ window I looked in. I had suddenly 

remembered Mr Asliclon’s beg and the brilliant 
-wares, it contained. A minute’s search told me 
that tjiis ' window could show nothing to equal 
• them ; and witlx a snule I passed on. The next 
, , building was the office of the Leachester Echo^ 

% ' and here f paused again. The Echo proprietors 


When I saw the other Hues I experienced a 
sudden thrill of excitement, fur the announcement 
was startling indeed ; 


Great Jewel Bubceky I 
Daring Theft in Lonuon, 
£60,000 IN Diamonds Btulen 1 


■ , ;: ;y ! . published edition, and the office was still 

AT* -mran urtics « . 


Pasted on Ihe wall was a large contents- 
glanced at this An a careless way; but 


I read the words several times before I could 
rcalijae what they meant to me ; then I rushed 
into the office fur a copy of the paper. As soon 
as I came out again I opened the sheet to tind 
the column I wanted. 

It was a late telegram, hastily written up into 
a considerable paragrapli, and placed under the 
striking and sensational heading which had ap- 
peared on the coiitents-bill. It took me but a 
very short time to read it thruiigli : 

‘ The Hotel Petersburg, Westminster, was last 
night the scene of a jewel-robbery of a peculiarly 
avu-lacious character. The ulTair was almost as 
.simple as it was daring ; while the value of the 
plunder obtained is almost unique in the lii.story 
of such robberies. From the information wlucli 
has been given to the police, it appears that the 
jewels stolen are valued at sixty thousand pounds. 
They are the property of the Countess Lenstoi, a 
Russian lady, xvho has taken a suite of rooms at 
the Hotel Petersburg for the season. 

^ It appears that the Countess wore the diamonds, 
W’hicli are a complete set of unique character and 
beauty, at the Home Secretary’s, ball, last evening. 
When she returned at an early hour this morning , 
they were simply locked in their cases and placed , 
in a small cabinet which stood in the Countess’s - 
bedchamber. No further thought seems to have 
been given to them until about noon to-day, w'hen 
one of the maids observed that there w^ere curious 
scratches , about the lock ,of the cabinet. She at,i 
once, gave an alarm, and it. was discovered, that ; 


| B.ougli to ari'eat my atteutiun. I once gave an alaciu, and it was discovered tlia 
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tlie door was unlocked. Some time in llie early the first 

morning a daring tliief had entered the room, inieiligejit 

rifled the cabinet, and carried off the whole set dross-clotlr 

of jewels. In his haste or confusion he had passed liii 

forgotten to lock the door after him. desire to s 

‘The police were at once called in by the 1 was at 

landlord, tlie (Joimtess having started an hour the key ( 

earlier to visit a friend residing at Leatherhead. AiiuLher ii 

Her absence, of course, made tlie situation a very I took 
difficult one ; but every effort is now being made There stot 

to trace the robber. Tlie case is of peculiar where I li 

interest, because among tbe jewels stolen was the into the 

liistoric gem known as the ‘‘Lenstoi Rose Diamond/ were opeir 

valued at thirty thousand pounds. This stone was ... and i 

presented to a Count Lenstui by the first Cathamie, the nuiiiui 

on account of eminent military services which he thing to ( 

had rendered to the Russian Crown. I had pac 

‘It will appear remarkable that so valuable a articles I 

set of jewels should have been left, even for one —and— in; 

day, in a place so insecure. It is said, however, no diamoi 

that arrangements had been made for their safe I turned 

keeping with Messrs Margate & Fiy, of Lombard off my spf 

Street, though for some unknown reason they had stared on 

not been sent there. On ordinary occasions tliey dreaming 

would have been handed over to Messrs Margate Had I ta! 

directly after they had been used,’ Had the i 

I folded the paper with trembling fingers. For head, so 

a wdiile I stood on the pavement, vainly trying that coro 

to make order out of the chaos of my thoughts, fusion one 

Diamonds ! — diamonds ! — everything wa.s diamonds. Then I 
I was iilkd with excitement, though at that and knew 

moment I scarcely knew wliy. quite unce 

Directly afterwards I was hurrying towards the room. I \ 

hotel. Like an iliiuninating Hash came the recuL there. H 

lection of Mr Aslidon’.s bag, and my confused pleased wi 

impressions lu'gan to find order and se([ucuce. ‘Ho you 

I may say here that I luivai always been rather ‘}dy bio 

proud <.)! my ability to take in all the points of ‘Yes, si 

■ a cumj)lieated situation quickly, and to arrange had gone- 
them logical] a great to 

Mr Aslidoids bag contained a complete set of he said, b 
diamonds. Tlie case which contained each sepa- I took th 

rate article bore a coronet in gilt. This was changing 

probably"" tlie Lenstoi coronet. Further, I had The two 1 

met the man in tlie London train— that is to I stared 

say, the train which had left London that morn- what had 
ing. He was a commercial man; or, at any rate, ‘He wa 
he hail assumed that character. Under that dis- fair beard 
guise he had lodged at a London hokd — piobably table.’ 

the ‘ retersburg.’ I had noticed that he was a I looke< 
man of a bold and fearless disposition, full of w^as the o 

self-con tidence and uBsiirance. I had also noticed the same 

that lie had changed the subject when 1 began borne in 

to make more particular inquiries about liim and during m; 

his business. lie had never mentioned his London and recov 
hotel. Why? I do n 

, Here was a chain complete in every link ; hut but I Ten. 
just then I had no time to carry it farther, a momen’ 
I had turned the corner of Queen Street, and temper, ai 
was now before the ‘Royal,’ running —positively anger. T 
running. The iialLporter observed my hurried thief had 
entry with amazement ; but I did not pause. On grand opf 
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When he had gone I sat clown ior a lew 
minutes to think out the situation afresh. This 
set-back had roused my spirit of determination, 
and I did not intend to give in. I would run 
the thief to earth if it were in any way pos- 
sible. He had come back for his bag, calculat- 
ing, no doiiljt, that I would not have discovered 
what it contained. He had failed to calculate 
on iny natural disposition to probe things to the 
bottom. In any case, the act of returning \vas an 
act of almost inconceivable assurance and daring ; 
Imt I felt that it was q^uite in keeping with the 
character of the man. It had been justified by 
its success, find that was more. 

What next ? Naturally, his next move -would be 
to make oft’ as quickly as i)ossible. He -svas going 
to Boltport, some two hours distant. In tliat 
great port, no doubt, he had confederates ivait- 
ing, and there all trace of him would be lost. 
Boltport was an excellent place to hide in, and a 
very good place from which to escape over-sea. 

What train had he been able to catch after 
recovering his bag? "With eager fingers I turned 
the leaves of my time-table. To my dismay, I 
found that a train had left the Leachester 
station at eight - forty • five. It was no-w just 
ideven, and by this time he must have reached 
the end of his journey. 

This was a blow" indeed ; and for a few' 
anoments I felt a keen disappointment. Then I 
gave an exclamation of triumph. Glancing more 
closely at the badly-printed table, I had made 
a discovery of prime importance. The eight- 
iorty-five w'as a local train, and did not run 
farther than Hinton Junction, half-way to Bolt- 
port. The next through - train would not pass 
Leachester until midnight — to be exact, twelve- 
seven, Mr Charles Aslidon and tlie diamonds 
w'ould have to wait for it at Hinton Junction 1 
, This w'as enough. I thrust the time-table into 
any pocket and ran downstairs. A moment after 
I w"as liiUTying down Queen Street, looking 
•out eagerly for a cab. Before one came in sight 
I reached the office of the AWio, and that jewellery 
‘establishment near it w'hich I had noticed half- 
aix-hour earlier. The shop w'as now in darkness, 


and the proprietor w'as on tlie point of leaving 
fur the night. In fact, he was engaged in locking 
the door in the iron shutters which completely 
protected his w'indow and front entrance. Wlmn 
I saw this I stopped. 

The Echo report had mentioned one diamond 
in particular as having been part of the stolen 
set — the Lenstoi Rose Diamond. I knew" nothing 
of the different classes of jew^els ; hut my idea 
of a rose diamond W’ould be simply that it w'as a 
rose-tinted stone. There had been no such stone 
in Mr Ashdon’s bag, for they w"ere all colourless. 
I suddenly remembered this, and saw its sig- 
nificance. It w'ould be just as well to make 
inquiries before going farther. 

The jeweller was a small man in a heavy 
greatcoat, and my conduct seemed to startle him 
considerably. Indeed, my first question w'as rather 
abrupt. 

beg your pardon,’ I said. ‘Can you tell me 
what kind of diamond is called a rose diamond?’ 

The jeweller slipped his keys into his pocket, 
and stared at me iu such an astonished w"ay that 
I found it necessary to explain. 

‘I have just been reading,’ I said, ‘the account 
of the London jew’el-rohbery. One of the stones 
lost is described as a rose diamond, and I am 
curious to know the meaning of the term.’ 

The man’s face cleared up considerably, though 
he still seemed surprised. Without further hesi- 
tatif)n, liow"ever, he gave me a reply. 

‘ The name,’ he said, ‘ describes, partly, tlie shape 
of the stone. It is something like a rose in form, 
the under side being flat and the upper side 
rounded and cut in facets to a point. There 
are usually twenty -four facets.’ Then, as though 
he had often been asked the same fjuestion before, 
lie added carelessly, ‘The term has nothing to 
do •with the colour. It can he a colourless stone.’ 

That wuis quite enough. I muttered a hasty 
‘Tliank you 1’ and hurried away, leaving him to 
look after me wdth renewed astonishment, A 
little farther dowui the street I met an empty 
cab. At my signal the driver stopped, and I 
got in. 

‘ The chief police station,’ I cried, ‘ Quick ! ’ 


MY FIRST INVESTMENT IN ^CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL/ 

By A Working Man. 

p|N the year 1847 I made my first 
W’eekly investment of tliree-half- 
pence in Clicmheris Edinburgh 
Journal; and every w'eek since 
that date I have renewed the 
A ,■ purchase, which has yielded me a 
percentage of interest that cannot be reckoned in 
pounds, shillings, and pence. When I tell the 
, reader that I have perused every page of the 
, journal since 1847, he will see that during those 



years I have assimilated an amount of general 
information I could not have found in the 
pages of any other periodical. 

W’hen I look at my fifty-one volumes of 
Chambers's Journal, all of them uniformly bound, 
ranged upon my humble book-shelf, I think no 
bibliomaniac ever gloated over his books wdth 
more pleasure and satisfaction than 1 do. To me 
they are a sort of historical recoi’d since I read 
my first weeldy number. The flood of periodical 
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literature tluit lias overspread tlie laud can only 
be estiinated by us elderly folks who began life in 
the second or third decade of the present century. 
The dearth of books, or literature of any kind, 
that existed in niy native parish sixty years ago 
would scarcely be credited at the present day ; 
periodical literature of any kind never crossed its 
borders. A few copies of Aberdeen Joimial, 
the oldest newspaper in the north of Scotland, 
were taken in by some well-to-do farmers ; the 
tradesmen of the village subscribed for a copy, 
which was read during the evenings, at different 
houses, to groups who listened to its contents 
with eager excitement. During the time of tlie 
Sikh war in India, the paper before the end of 
the week was a thing of shreds and tatters.’ 
To'day the inhabitants have their daily morning 
and evening newspapers delivered at their doors. 
At the end of every month a flood of periodicals 
enters the parish, which has also a library of 
many hundreds of books, with a reading-room 
attached to a public hall, the gift of a w^ealthy 
parishioner. There was absolutely no literature 
of any kind for young folks except the poison- 
ous chap-books hawked amongst ploughmen ; and 
there was evidence on all sides of the evil inhu- 
ence they produced on the minds of young men, 
often lierded together in bothie.s, with no refining 
iiiiiueiice to counteract the effects produced by 
reading these ribald and irreligious hooks — evil 
effects which were in a great measure the cause 
of the lamentably low moral tone in the northern 
counties of Scotland fifty years ago. 

The change that has taken place in the remote, 
and at that time isolated, parishes in the north 
can only he realised by those who, like myself, 
felt a difficulty, owing to the scarcity of books, 
in gratifying a craving for them. I shall ever 
remember the day that our village postmaster, 
an enterprising tradesman, got a copy of the 
newly established Illmtraied London News. A 
report of the marvellous paper spread quickly 
over the parish, and nearly everybody came to 
see the wonderful production. Another sensation 
w'as caused when the first letter arrived at the 
post-office, bearing upon it a ‘Queen’s head.’ It 
was posted at Leith, addressed to William Green, 
Esq. What a revolution that tiny penny stamp 
has caused in the postal development of that 
secluded place 1 Three times a week a mounted 
post-rider passed through the village, and deposited 
at the humble office a hag no larger than a school- 
boy’s satchel, containing the whole correspondence of 
the place. At the present time three mails arrive 
daily, and there are three despatches ; and three 
local post- messengers are employed to distribute the 
letters and papers that arrive. Surely no better 
proof can be given of the wonderful revolution that 
the penny postage has brought about in the social 
life of a remote country parish. Up to the time of 
its introduction, the pen was practically laid aside 
“ when a hoy or girl left school ; now it is the means 


of friendly and social intercourse between members 
of families widely separated from each other. 

I can best explain the educational progress 
that has taken place in my native parish since 
I was a schoolboy by contrasting those early 
days with this end of the nineteenth century. 
There are three schools within the parish boiiu* 
dary. The principal or parish school proper is 
admitted to be one of the best er[uipped in the 
north of Scotland, with a staff* of male and 
female instructors ; the headmaster is an M.A., and 
an efficient and successful teacher. But when the 
Queen began her reign one schoolhouse sufficed 
for the educational w'aiits of the place. It was 
in every sense a plain building, lighted by tbree 
windows that were occasionally waslied by the 
heavy rains beating against them ; the interior 
walls had been plastered, but the lime had 
acquired the hue of dirty clay, and the ceiling 
had never felt the touch of a whitewasli-brusli. 
The furniture consisted of rude benches and forms, 
wliereoii sat side by side boys and girlsw At one 
end of the room there was a fireplace, the master’s 
desk standing near ; and above it hung the only 
educational appliance provided, a tattered map of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. The scholars were, during 
the winter months, permitted to go to the fire in 
detachments to warm themselves ; for this privi- 
lege each scholar brought a peat and deposited it- 
in an oblong box behind the door. Above this 
box hung a long tin horn tliat was blown every 
morning at nine o’clock to sununou the scholars. 
Rude and homely as the schoolhouse was, tbe 
man who presided over it did good and honest 
w'ork. Prom Monday morning till noon on Satur- 
day lie was at his desk, the hardest-woi-ked man 
ill the parish, and its greatest benefactor. A 
dominie’s life in those days was laborious and 
monoiououH in the extreme. His annual holiday 
was four weeks in harvest ; Saturday afternoon 
was his only half-holiday during the week, the 
early part of the day being spent by him in 
mending the scholars’ quill pens. It was a curious 
sight to see nearly a hundred of them piled upoii 
his desk, every one having a device or mark to 
distinguish it. How would a schoolmaster of the 
present day relish the labour of mending so 
many pens every Saturday moming? 

No 'Sunday-school existed in the parish, and 
there was only one service in the church on Sum 
days. The eloquence of Dr Guthrie and Dr Cundlisli 
failed to stir the spiritual lethargy of the people ; 
and it was some years after the Disruption before 
a Free church was built in the village. 

But changes for the better have taken^p 
since I left, like many of iny class, to seek 
work in Edinburgh. I was fortunate in finding 
employment under the late Lord Gockbwrn at 
‘Bonny Bonally,’ on the north slope of the. Pent- 
lauds near Colinton, and I shall ever retain a 
grateful remembrance of his lordship’s kindness- 
to me. During tlie winter months he resided at 
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liis town lioiise in Charlotte Square. "Wliile there 
he left the care of his valuable lihraiy to me, 
with the privilege of reading any of the books. 
What a boon this was to me, who ha<l felt the 
w-ant of books more keenly than can possibly be 
felt by a young mail at the present day 1, 

During the spring and summer months I had 
an opportunity of seeing a good deal of the social 
life and habits of his lordship at Bonally. WHiile 
the Court was sitting he drove into Edinburgh 
in a one-horse carriage. On his return he hurried 
to change his dress for a garden suit, consisting 
of an old, battered silk hat, a long-tailed frieze 
coat, a pair of small-check shepherd’s plaid trousers 
(very short in the legs), and a pair of round- 
toed, Selkirk-made shoes. He no sooner donned 
this homely attire than he appeared on the lawn 
with a garden tool of some kind in his hands, 
be the day wet or dry. I verily believe if the 
departed spirits of men are permitted to revisit 
the scenes they delighted in while they were in 
the body, the shade of Loi’d Oockburn must liaunt 
the walks and alcoves of the place he created 
•with such care and taste. There -was one walk 
he frequented when any intricate case w'as before 
him in court ; he would pace backwards and 
forwards upon it, declaiining in a loud voice. 
Lord Jeffrey and be spent many <an evening upon 
that walk, after they liad tired themselves at the 


bowling-green, where tliey played like Bvo school- 
boys. James Ballantiiie, the Scottish poet, "was a 
frequent visitor, and ahvays met a warm welcome 
from his lordship, who held the poet in high 
esteem. Summing up hi.s estimate of Ballantine’s 
dual character in happy phrase, ‘ Ballantine,’ he 
said, ‘makes business feed the Muses, and tlie 
Muses grace the business.’ 

Lord Oockburn, in his Life of Lord JcJfrcijj 
gives a grapliic account of the home-life of his 
friend, and describes the beauties of the grounds 
and gardens at Craigerook, near Edinburgli, which 
in many respects resembled his own beloved idace. 
One of Ills favourite occupations was planting 
primroses on the banks of the burn that meanders 
tlirongli the grounds. When a worm wuis turned 
up in the process lie carefully laid it on the grass 
out of harm’s waj- ; and this little act of humanity 
made a strong impression on my mind. 

After fifty years I feel deeply grateful for the 
kindnesses I received from him. WHicn I entered 
his service the four-pound loaf cost mo nine- 
pence, and my wages ’were less liy ono-half than 
men in my occupation are now receiving. The 
lU’ice of really good books was then lieyond the 
means of most working men ami, therefore, 
Ohamhen^H ^Tournaly whicli emild be had for the 
modest investment of three-halfpence a week, was 
to us of tlie ■working class a perfect treasure. 


IN WAR-TIME. 
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HE blockade-nimier Chneral Lee wus 
racing. Tlie wdiole of the frail 
hull hummed with the vibration 
of the engines. Down in her stoke- 
hole a double gang of firemen, 
nn,ked to the -waist, shovelled and 
- pricked at the flaring masses of \Yelsh coal 
through the ever opening and shutting furnace- 
doors. The safety-valves carried double their 
load, and every , rivet in the boilers screamed 
again under the fierce j>ressiire. The throttle- 
valves stood -wide-open, and the clattering engine- 
cranks -flew clashing round in their circles. The 
second engineer directed the scalding-down-Iiose 
, upon a heated hearing ; the ‘ chief ’ was busy wuth 
a long-spouted oil-can; the ‘engine-room crowd 
had their hands full. 

; ,, Thirty-six hours ago they had come out of 
Bermuda with ' a cargo of boots, saddles, ‘ Crimean ’ 
shirts, • and - other , contraband of war ; supple- 
inenhed-r^iW." fpr^ hximan vanity 1 — with French 
corsets, crinoHnes, and other leininine engines 
of adornment ; for, though their young heroes 
were at the front, there were still men left 

-wmmen .. must 
though 'war shouted at the 

I jV'"' ’ ' 
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Cap! am Henry Clay stood on his bridge, none 
with him but the mate steering. His every cent 
was invested in the venture. They -svore running 
for Wblmington, and already the low coast-line of 
Carolina showed upon the horizon. But the ruse 
which -was to have taken the blockading squadron 
southward had failed. Upon their l)ow hung a 
thin faint line of smoke : a Yankee 'svar-steamer 
— it could be nothing else— -sfciuining fo intercept 
them; and, as if this ■were not enough, there 
appeared, dead ahead, and seen only as yet 
through the telescope, the tops of two masts — 
another of the ‘Northern scum’ lying-to, -waiting 
tliem. 

‘There’s nothing else for itl’ said Olay. ‘In 
between tliom and trust to luck. If they catch 
UB they may blow the ‘wliole cussed shebang to 
smithereens for all T care ! ’ 

‘Yes. Best stand right on,’ said the mate. 
‘They’re slow old tubs anyho-w. We’d otighter 
be able to git through if so . be ’s there ain’t but 
two.’ 

‘I can only make out those two,’ said Olay, sb 
he swept tlie horizon with liis telescope. 

Ten minutes more showed them the steamer in 
their path coming straight for them ; the other, 
on the bow, was now also hull up. 
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The General Lee swimg sharp to starboard and 
headed to tlie north -Avest. Instantly the Avar-ship 
ahead starboarded helm to head her otT. EA^eii 
then, the blockade-runner’s speed might have saved 
her; but it Aras not to be. 

The mate siiddeiilv ejacnlatedj ‘Cap’n Clay!’ 

The mate pointed. There, on the beam to the 
nortliAvard, Avere two more faint lines of smoke. 

‘Guess Are’d best put back to sea, Cap. Here’s 
the hull fleet doAvn on nsl ’ 

‘I don’t seem to care a red cent vJliat happens,’ 
said Clay. ‘I feel, somehoAv, as if I Avant to 
ram her slap through the midst of them.’ 

‘There’s others aboard here besides yon,’ said 
the mate. 

‘ I kiioAA^ it. [Pause.] I don’t care I I ’m going 
to stand right on. You can go beloAA^ They 
AAmn’t hre shell.’ 

The mate looked at him and his e3^es lit. 

‘ Xo, b’gosh ! ’ he said. ‘ I ’m the man to foller 
ye, Cap’ll Clay, if you’re going on!’ 

‘ Right 1 ’ said ClaA^ ' Starboard the helm ! ’ 

Tlie General Lee swung hack in her tracks and 
once more headed straight for the coast. 

(‘ idle shadow of death, lie ’s not afraid ! ’ 
said tlie commander of the Tecmnseli — the steamer 
ill their ’po.th, as he altered liis helm to 
suit.) 

‘It Avill take some shooting to hit us at this 
speed ! ’ said Clay. 

‘ That ’s so CA’ery time 1 ’ returned tlie niatc ; 
‘and if Ave git through there’s a handy pile of 
dollars for us.’ 

Clay made no reply. He looked out OA^er the 
calm, glassy sea. He looked ahead Avhere the Ioav 
coast lay shining Avhite in the sun. Directly in 
their path AAns the black spot Arbich the tele- 
scope said Avas a AA'ar-steamer. He looked at the 
three black gliadoAvs creeping up — one from south 
and tAVo from north — ^lie felt like a trajiped 
animal. 

‘I don’t like being licked,’ be muttered. Then 
a gloom crept o\nr his spirit ; the niiigs of the 
angel of death seemed to blot out the sun. 

‘I gness Eunice is fairly Avell proAuded for if 
they hit me. It don’t matter much — and she 
AAmii’t mind, I doubt. I don’t see Avbat I Avaiited 
to marry her for anyhow. By tlmnder ! it Avonld 
he good if we got through. Wouldn’t avg croAV 
some ? ’ 

Then his thoughts swept into the past. ‘ Where 
arc yon, dear — you Avhom I ought to have 
married? You seem near me’ 

His reverie was sharply ended : the first shot 
from the enemy hummed along the Avave-tops, 
and, touehing Avater fifty yards ahead, ricochetted 
■ clean over them. 

‘How, Randolph!’ shouted Clay to the en- 
gineer. ' ' ' , 

‘We’re doing all we knoAv,’ shouted up the 
' engineer in reply* 


The first two Avar-ships Avere now witliin range. 
Both oiAcncd fire; but such a sAviftly moving 
object was no easy mark. 

The General Lee raced on, as yet nutouclied, 
but in as much danger from her oaaui OAnrpressed 
boilers as from the enemy’s gnus. Then, sud- 
de.iil)^ came the end. 

A shot struck them. Wood splinters flew in a 
shower, and Cax»tain Clay and his mate AA^'ere 
doAAUi. Still — for a fcAv moments — the Idockade- 
runner raced ouAA'ard, nnguided. Then a man 
shouted the ncAvs doAAUi to the engine-room. 

‘ Draw your fires ! ’ yelled tlie engineer, 

ir. 

‘YTll you see him through, jSTnrse Clare?’ said 
the hospital surgeon. ‘He must die?,.’ 

‘Is that so? No hope?’ 

‘ No ; none that I can see,’ said the surgeon 3 
then he AAdrispered in her ear, 

Bhe understood. ‘Poor fellow!’ she said, 
‘Shall I tell him?’ 

‘Perhaps it Avould be kinder*’ 

Clay’s head AA^as tiglitly bandaged ; OA^er his 
eyes and forehead lay heavy pads of Avet lint. 
All liad been done for him tliat Avas possible. Ho 
had not yet roeoAnred consciousness. 

Sister Clare kept his bandages damp. 

At last; ‘YTio is there?’ the mere ghost of a 
voice. 

‘I am here.’ 

At her A^oicc he quh^ered. ‘And you?’ he 

asked. 

‘ T am your nurse. Don’t get excited ; you 
are ’ 

‘Did AAU get in?’ he niterrnpted. 

‘No. Your ship is vSiink. You are in hospital 
in Y^iliningtoii.’ 

‘ Ah ! that settles it, them’ 

‘Settles Avhat?’ she .asked in a iendiT Aance, 
and slm held a glass of stimulant to his lip.s. 
‘Drink some of this — and don’t talk so much.’ 
The sound of his voice nuke memories AAdthin 
lier. Slie knew her old lover. 

‘Settles that I am ruined — that’s all,’ 

She did not reply. Oh, if he could only live,' 
what did ruin matter? . 

‘Yes, ruined. YTiat Avill the Avife do?’ 

‘YTfe?’ 

‘Ay, I’m nuirried, worse luck. Am I going to 
live V 

Bhe did not rejly, 

‘Don’t be scared to tell. I don’t care.’ 

: ‘ YTiat I iu>i foiA your Avife’a sake ?’ . . 

‘^Yell— perhaps so. But I guess she won\ 
mind much.’’ His voice grcAV querulous. ‘Am I 
going to die?’ * . . ' 

‘ The— doctor — fears $0.’ ^ ' i . 

.tAh There ■■ :::wasx\a.^ ^ ^soimd - of relief 

: tone. Then, to himself, ‘ I wonder hoAV^^^a^ 

' ’Eiiuice Avill care? Nurse!’ 

, ‘Yes.’ 
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‘ Da fellers— ever — when they h’o dying—tell 
their secrets ?’ 

^ Sometimes. — I wonder what is he going to 
siiy ?’■ ■ 

‘ May I ? You won’t mind listening to a poor 
beggar like mo V 

‘If it will ease your mind.’ 

‘ It will. I must talk about her to some one or 
I can’t die straight, MHiere did you say I was? 
Wilmington ? — and she ’s in Lawrence. She 
couldn’t get here if she wanted to ; they ’re sur- 
rounded. What is your name, sister? Your voice 
sounds quite familiar somehow.’ 

‘Clara.’ 

‘ Clara 1 Strange I ’ Silence on both sides. 

‘Well, then, I wish I could see you. I can 
tell you better — because of your name. I loved 
a woman of your name once, but her peojde 
wouldn’t look at me — said I was only a cussed 
tradesman. But I loved her. Well, you know 
■what sailors are — racketted about every-wliich- 
way. I had to go to sea, and never got a chance 
home for two years; then they told me she had 
married.’ 

‘ Oh I wdiat liar was that ? ’ whispered the nurse 
.'.aside,: 

‘Eh? — did you speak, sister? Well, that got 
my mad out. We were in Halifax: the girls 
there are kinder free ; and there were two pretty 
sisters—and I said, “I’ll show her I can do as 
much as she can” — and I married Eunice.’ 

‘ Ah I ’ gasped the nurse. 

‘But— I can’t forget Clara-— and, if I’m going 
to die, I “want to see her !’ 

‘How can you expect that?’ 

He had relapsed into insensibility. As she 
attended to him she triumphed. ‘He loves ^nel 
This other poor thing was only married out of 
sjjite ; and yet — 0 God ! — she separates us ! ’ 

Two days later. 

The man’s vitality, born of a healthy profession 
and a pure life, had astonished the surgeons. 
The sister had tended him through all — had 
never slept. A difficult operation had, apparently, 
resulted in success ; he had fallen, into a quiet, 
restful sleep. 

She waited the doctor’s coming. 

„ ‘ What, sister ! Is he still alive ? ’ 

. ‘It has been a sharp fight,’ she replied. 

‘If so, he belongs to you,’ said the surgeon. 

' Eor a moment hope shone in her eyes ; but 
ahe shook it from her with a passionate gesture. 
Then, she turned her attention to the doctor’s 
directions, 

. he said as he left them, ‘he’s not safe 

Bhe looked down at the sleeping man. 

,, ‘Bearl’ she murmured. ‘Wiry should I dis- 
turb yoirr life ? 'Thk other one has come between 
us; she has the li^l aright’ 

- ‘ Yet- she knew that with consciousness would 


come recognition. Must she give him u])? Had 
not the surgeon said that his life belonged to her 
by right ? She could not make the sacrifice, so 
she remained. 

As consciousness returned and convalescence 
came slowdy, so also came the knowledge that the 
only rvoman he had ever loved had nursed him 
back to life — that he o'wed his life to her care ; 
yet ever in the l)ackground rvas the face of his 
wife. Thus, though they looked into each other’s 
souls, they feared to speak. Her touch thrilled. 
Their eyes -would not be commanded. They knew 
they loved, and that a bar not to be broken 
parted them. 

‘ I can bear it no longer,’ she said ; and 
aiiotlier nurse took her place. He guessed tlie 
reason, and kept silence. ‘Wait till I get w'ell,’ 
he thought. 

Eunice wus away in Lawrence ; it was impos- 
sible to get new’s through to her. He w^as thank- 
ful that it wus so. 

At last he was allowed to leave his bed. They 
met in the corridor, and she fled from him — fled 
to her own room. Upon the talkie lay the “weekly 
paper, just brought in. 

The w’-ord ‘Lawrence’ caught her eye. 

‘ That is “where his -^vife is,’ she thought 
bitterly. Tlien, curious, she took up the paper. 
She kiie\v — how wdio shall say ? — knew before 
she read, that it wus the moment of her fate ; 

‘On the 20tli of August, Lawrence, Kansas, the 
third town of the State, “was sacked by Qiiantrell 
and his gang, who pierced the lines of General 
E-wing and rode fifty miles past them -Nv'ithout 
disco\'ery. Over one hundred and fifty citizens 
were slaughtered and the towui destroyed. Two 
women w^ere, imfortunately, killed by accident, 
one a coloured person, the other a Mrs Eunice 
Clay, on a visit to her sister.’ 

The nurse sprang to her feet, tremlding, ..and a 
strange exx>ressi.on crept into her eyes. Was it 
love, or joy, or triumph ? 

‘ Poor soul 1 ’ she -whispered, as wdth softening 
looks she passed into the convalescent w’-ard, 
carrying the paper. 


IN A LONBON aAKIiET. 

Outside, I Lear the Lurry of men’s feet, 

Tramping the tortuous ways for this -world’s gold ; 
Aud the Luge City irks me with its old 
And ceaseless roar of traffic in tlie street. 

Within these walls, in rain or frost or heat, 

I tremble with desire to tread the “wold, 

And breathe the clean air scented hy the mould, 
Where purple heather and pure water meet. 

Ah ! how these last sweet roses madden me 
With longing for the mountains, vales, and, fields ! 
Some day, perchance, -udien Spring ov Sumnjer yields 
His rapturous store of beauty, I shall be 
Beside the foaming margin of the sea,v 
Or roaming over hills or shady wealds, 

C. Fixed. . Keeyok, 
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EARLY DUTCH FOOTPE I NTS IN APE 10 A. 

By Alfred KikkeaiIs Author of To Madder Itirer with Methuen, 


HE story of Diitcli conquest soiitlu 
ward along tlie great African coast- 
bend is to be read at sight in the 
castles over which; by a paradox 
familiar to history, the British flag 
now waves. It is an interesting 
story even if it does no more than show that the 
British navigator who followed wdiere others had 
})aved the way or built Hiettered the instruction/ 
after the character of his nation. If Africa he, 
as we are frequently assuind it is, the grave of 
reputations, it has been—-perhaps more than, aiw 
other segment of the globe--: -the passion of the 
explorer, the pursuit of the navigator; and the 
victim of successive conrpierors. The footprints 
of the early Dutch navigator are found in the 
castles whi<-h mark the course of his conquesh 
Indeed, wherever the Dutch raiders raised a llag 
they built a castle or seized one; and these to- 
day are for the most j>arl British -possessions, 
accpiired upon the good Dutch pattern. 

Tlje story of how Holland got a footing at 
Elmina, on tlie G(?ld Coast, is a: little characteristic 
of the period. At the time referred to it was, 
with the territory behind, a Portuguese possession. 
One day a strange ship was observed flying signals 
of distress, and her captain reported his vessel 
to be full of partially convalescent men he 
desired to land temporarily on high ground. The 
hill at the bad?, of Elmina Castle was exactly 
what he needed for his sanatorium. Would the 
Portuguese commandant allow the poor emaciated 
sailors to land ? The Portuguese charitably assented. 
The Dutclimen were landed to leeward of the 
castle, and carried in hammocks to the. ground 
where they were all to he restored to In^alth. But 
under each Dutchman lay a gun and a sword ; 
and in some hammocks, instead of a poor sailor 
or oflicer, there might have been seen a short 
yet serviceable cannon. With the nbedicnl and 
ration comforts, again, there might have been 
found bullets and gunpowder. The Portuguese, 
good, easy-going gentlemen, suspected nothing, 


and the men and stores were safely landed ■ 
Then, one night when the garrison lay comfort- 
ably aslec]!, ai*mcd men were in their midst 
killing all the defenders who resisted — and 
resistance was the DutchmaiPs readiest way of 
getting i*id of inconvenient i>risoiiers. It was 
a mean stratagem ; hut it -was characteristic of 
the time, and saved the conqueror the troiilde 
and cost of a frontal attack and probjuged bom* 
bardmeiit. 

Elmina Castle passed into our bauds in 1S72, 
for the purposes of the Ashanti Expedition of 
tliat time. Elmina Castle is to-day the prison- 
home of Prempeh, the Iasi King of Aslianti, 

The Prencli merchants really preceded ilie 
Pcjituguese along rnricli of the coast-line, and Iield 
Elmina as long ago as the ftmittieutli ecuiury. 

Little Dieppe’ was estaldishcsl as early as 1304. 

Por two centuries l^Tench, Portuguese, and Dutch 
dAvelt together. Tlieii, came the Biitish rnivl 
gator. 

The. legends of the coast breathe of the ro.vimnoe 
of Britivsh jihilandering. It was an age of sails, of 
ill-fashioned sliijAs, and of head- winds. Of <;onrse 
thei'e are head- winds still, and also what a subse- 
quent race cd more inqvitient navigators came to 
call the '^doldrums.’ But we live in an ago of 
steam and of elcctiic telegraphy, so to-day Puck 
paits a girdle round the eartli in .soinetluiig less 
than the wdiimsical forty minutes’ limit of the 
Shakespearian proidiecy. Even as late as the l)e- 
giniiing of the nineteenth century, a ship wmuld 
have made a good passage if she readied, say, ^ 
Cajie Coast Castle in three months or even four. 

In earlier times the golden mean was ]nit at 
six and eight months; in Yaaco da Gama’s time 
it was the adventure of a yciar. Bo tvhatever 

■was done by His Britannic l^Jajesty’a cruisers in "; 
the seventeenth century in these remote, and to . ;■ ■ 
many really rnytliical, seas lost its reason of ; 
censure or defence in the mere 
time. If we could hold our spoil— and we ■ 
usually did, however qualified the method of 
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acquisition.— the end was cynically x^ermitted to 
justify tlie means. 

Tliere is a fauiil}’' likeness l')etweeii all these 
«.>ld castles, tlioiigli j>ev]ia,ps that of CaX'ieiown is 
the least imposing o.f the series. Each, however, 
stands bravely toward the sea, those of Cape 
Coast Castle and of Elinina — with their bastions 
washed by the Oljmipian surf from the western 
rollers as they heat with irresistible force ii]‘)on 
the golden beaidi — ^heing distinctly ]iictiiresque if 
not i-ieautifiil. In respect of pictiiresqneness we 
cannot claim for any of onr interinarine fortresses, 
with pe.rhax>s the single excex:)tion of Comvay, that 
they can compare with the militant arcliitecture 
of Spain and Portugal ; and the early Dutch 
arcliitect wdio thus found himself called upon to 
erect fcadresses blandly co]3ied the designs of those 
coniitries. 

All these strongholds rej)resent the sj)irit of 
■war, and in their snako-like tracery along the 
rocks suggest immense internal resources for the 
needs of tlie time wddeh each of them served. 
The times were indeed stormy. Competition in 
foreign aggrandisement was brisk. The Portuguese 
navigator wixs quickly fallow’ ed l> 3 ^ the Butch. 

Nor were the French l)ohirid in the rush for 
the land of the ixotentialities of w^ealth. The 
merchants of Dieppe, as has been said, have left 
their name on the coast. If the Englisli navi- 
gator wiis last in the race, he ]>romptl 3 ^ gave a 
good account of himself wdieu he reached the 
goal ; for in the end he reax'>cd jxretty generallj^ 
wd.iere others had sown. The entire coast and 
hinterland of western and sontli-westorn Africa 
do'wn to Table Bay became in time partitioned 
off to the rival races who had taken it all and 
held it by right of successful adventure or by 
the logic of the sword. 

Although separated by hundreds of leagues of 
sea, those fortified and in some cases mere 
stockaded symbols of adventure and conquest 
I’etainad an unbroken affection for the parent 
country. Nothing served to diminish or di.VBrt 
their' jaatriotism. Indeed, the ]}atriotisni of each 
of these little trading commimities was marked 
by a sensitiveness 'wh.ich brooked no suspicion or 
suggestion of weaning lire. On new’S arriving 
, tliat the Dutch and the English were at W’ar, 
■‘hostilities at once broke out betw^een the repre- 
"totatives of the respective colonies on the coast, 
’j A' brief intimation, wq will say, ^vas passed by the 
-who had received this intelligence to 
;--his neighbouring ruler, wdio was in-vited to pre- 
.pare for attack ; and tlie latter, nothing loath, 
w'asSjBometimes.the tot to begin the fray. That, 
, ,vye ma^y he- snre, proved to be the case wdth the 
"vBintieh.'^ .Dp. to this time the two 
, probably dived in friendly and hospitable inter- 
course. Nay — and this is really no freak of the 
. wn?iter\sdaney^^ the very moment of the arrival 
,:oi the dread tiding, hne Governor have been 
the guest of . the ,6ther. Moreover, there are 


authentic?, records showdiig that before the ship 
carrying tlie tidings could reach her destination 
tlie w’ar had terminated. So the enrions spectacle 
wns witnessed ui* twm castles thundering at f>ne 
another long after their res|xeetive -nations Iiad 
signed a treaty of X’eaee, and had resumed friendly 
and commercial intercourse. 

We, as a nation, have ahrajvs been alJc to 
justify our ^s^ireacl of the light’ in the shape of 
enforced aggrandisement. We invaded anrl looted 
territoiy all in the name of the gospel of trade 
and international comity. A.t Cajic Coast there 
is to be seen a line barracoon, a relic of the old 
slave-days, wdiich. is kept in a state of j>ictiires(pie 
X>rescrvation. This is w’here slaves W’erc. herded 
before sliixmient. It is now used as a store of 
another kind. Yet a little imagination is enough 
to make one feel some of the agony and desx)air 
it environed. 

Attaching to Chpe Coast Castle there is a legend ; 
l)ut it belongs rather to the order of a ghost- 
stoiy than liistor}’*. In fact, it is a stoiy of the 
haunted castle tribe. The .local commandant 
conceived a violent passion for a Fantee wannaii, 
though already married. He rid himself of his 
owm wife by hurling her .from a balcony of the 
northern tower, the same in wiiicli in 1895 Sir 
Francis Scott, as commander of tlie expedition 
against King Preiupeh, held his councils of war, 
and w’hcre Prince Victor Christian and Prince 
Henry of Battenberg had llieir quarters. The 
lady was clashed to pieces on the rocks below, 
and her Iwdy carried out to sea only to he 
■wnshecl back again and found. In clue time the 
marriage with the Fantee w^oman followed ; Imt 
on the night of the w-edding the spirit of the 
murdered wife ai>peared before her murderer, and 
so affected his reason that he rushed madly fr(nn 
the marriage-bed, and thivwv himsedf headlong froju 
the balcony upon the same rocks that had con- 
summated the. assassination of his wife. The 
bride of an hour, it is stated, was so alFected by 
this incident that she ahso lost her reason. The 
tradition is that the wraith of the murdered w’ife 
still haunts the chamber on the anniversaiy of 
the tragedy. One may be ]ierraitted to express 
satisfaction that the deliberations of Sir Francis 
Scott and his staff wure never distnii)ed h}^ the 
lady’s spectre ; but perhaps they did not hapjxen 
to sit on her visiting days. 

Capetown Castle is of a type with the rest. 
Its foundations w^ere laid by the Portuguese 
voyagenr, Bartholomew^ Diaz, in 1486. He wns 
follow^ed by the Dutch, sailing under the Dutch 
East India Company, b}^ charter from the States 
General of the United Pow’-ers of Holland. 
These gentlemen j)itched upon the littoral of 
Talffe Bay and beneath Tabic Mountain, and 
afterwards raised the congeries of tow^ers and the 
range of escarx>ments which now constitute the 
castle of Capetown. It is essentially Dutciq 
and, like its neighbour of Cape Coast, is a 
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world erf 111 as well as a picturesciue arraagejiieut 
of ravelins, glacis, ditclies, gates, and sally-ports. 
Its low fortress-walls are dominated by old time- 
worn 30-pounders and 60-pounders ; and the 
watchful visitor may see in the gratings of 
dungeons and the gloomy towers the story of a 
savage past, and read, indeed, over the main 
entrance the legend wliich awaited him who 
passed the portals of Dante’s Inferno, 

It is here to-day Drat the work of the vrar is 
rlone. The castle is the head<;[narters of the 
Cape Colony and Natal garrisons, and the olhcial 
residence of the military commandant. Old rvalls 
break into low-roofed rooms, sometimes approached 
by sharp-curved stone staircases Iducked by a siege- 
door ; a veranda runs round the courtyard, tlie 
latter closiily paved with pebbles ; age is visilde 
everywhere ; and, viewing the faded yellow lime- 
wash of the Dutch occupation, one instinctively 
concludes that Great Britain never expected to 
hold it long, and therefore would not spend any 
money upon it. 

The castle of Capetown is now a terra ineogtiitn 
to the travelling Englishman. Two British ad- 
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C'HArTEIl XXI.~-WHAT JTJ33ITI 



jI^^IELANIE had left me. The bitter- 
ness of my reiiections through the 
long dull, days which fo.Ilawed was 
increased by the knowledge tliafc 
this resul-t was only what I might 
have exi^ected. Ours had been a 
foolish infatuation— a dream of an .Elysium that 
could never be readied. I loved her with fill my 
heart, with all the fondness of a youth, though 
a hardened, hlasd man of the world. Did she 
really love me ? A thousand times, as 1] con- 
templated the ruby ring upon my linger, I asked 
luyself that question; and eacli time, when I 
recollected that love-look in her dark eyes, my coll- 
ection of the genuineness of her alfection becarae 
more than ever confirmed. Yet she had left me with 
only that strangely-worded letter, to sigh over the 
ashes of a dead past. While repeating her declara- 
tion of love, she asserted in that missive, which I 
re-read so often, that our acquaintanceship must 
end — a conclusion at which she had arrived owing 
to some adverse circumstances, mysterious and 
unexplained. Why she had been forceti to leave 
Brussels so hurriedly was entirely an enigma; 
I could arrive at no definite solution of the 
problem. 

The days passed, hot and stifling even in the 
shaded boulevards, and the dead-white houses re- 
flected the' sun-glare until it became dazzling and 
sickening. I longed for a change, for a breath of 
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of a. semi-tropical sximmer, striving to fulfil my 
secret mission hy making iiirpiiries in various 
quarters ; until, ever unsuccessful, I began to 
despair. The ingenuity displayed in the theft of 
the correspondence was truly 2 nar^^elloua. Bay h}^ 
day, week after week, the Cabinet in London 
remained in breathless expectation that the storm 
which had for years been culminating would burst 
over Europe, and England would find herself at 
•^^'ar. The Sirdar had captured Khartoum and 
broken the Khalifa’s power, and serious complica- 
tions had arisen with France regarding the occu- 
jiation of Faahoda. At Downing Street, Lord 
Macclesfield received intelligence daily from the 
various Embassies of the latest political winds. 
Th.e heads of the War Office and Admiralty had 
been taken into the Cabinet’s confidence, and 
lueasures for placing our defences in readiness 
against sudden surprise rapidly taken. The 
greatest care, llowe^"er, wus needed to juvvent the 
rise of suspicions in the press and the public 
mind. Tiie country was in ignorance of the 
■ alarming crisis. 

The delay in declaring war could only he due 
to one reason — namely, that the Powers desired 
time — a few weeks at most — to make their final 
preparations for a conihined dash upon our sliore.s. 
From Paris, by way of Downing Street, grave 
news reached us of unusual activity in French 
dockyards and arsenals, while orders had been 
issued fur some grand inilitar}^ manceuvres, which 
meant that the French army was to be mobilised 
witliout exciting attention. There could 

l»e no doul)t whate^^er that in France preparations 
were being pushed forward actively, swiftly, and 
secretly. 

Ill such circumstances it wa.s scarcely surprising 
that I should be harassed by the knowledge that 
not only had 1 failed to secure the inline object 
of the mission entrusted to me liy the Manpiess of 
Macclesfield, but had been outwitted by the A^ery 
clever thief who had spirited awaj^ the file of 
correspondence. Many were the consultations I 
had witli Sir John Drummond and with Graves, 
the messenger,- and twice I was summoned to 
Downing Street, where I related to the chief 
what had occurred. He looked gi'ave, his ashen 
face twitching with uinvonted excitement. 

‘We can only wait, Crawford,’ he answered. 
/Our enemies, whoever they are, have got the 
better of' us in this affair. The King, incognito, 
ms. here yesterday. lie mentioned your strenuous 
efforts to penetrate the mystery,’ 

‘I have done my best,’ I answered, rather 
lamely,' ‘though I have failed.’ 

and continue your efforts. 

‘ We must • find ' out into whose hands the stolen 
papers have fallen. That is of more importance 
than the discovery' of ^ the actual thief.’ 

That night. I returned to my post by way of 
Dover and Ostend, amvingatmy rooms in the early 
morning, and sitting ouhtipou the balcony in the 


first raj’S of sunshine. How to act now I knew 
not. By every device I had sought for evidence 
at the other Legations of their knowledge of Eng- 
land’s peril, but I could discover absolutely none. 
The King continued to give his eiitertainments, 
the Legations to hold receptions, and diplomatic 
relations continued calm and undisturbed. 

I thought ever of Melanie. The newspapers 
said she had arrived, with her mother, at Bran- 
denberg, the ancient strongliold of tlie HapiBburgs, 
where they would pass the ixmrainder of the 
summer. I ifictured her, free from the trammels 
of Court life, wandering about those picturesque 
valleys around her home, gossiping witli the 
villagers, and mistaken by tourists for an English 
girl, >so well did she speak English. As the 
weeks passed in anxiety, and the days grew in- 
creasingly stifling, the desire to see her once 
again became intense, and to learn, if even for 
the last time, from her own lips the cause of her 
sudden resolution to end our acquaintaiicesliip. Yet 
wljat excuse had I for going boldly to the Castle 
and demanding an interview She had impressed 
upon me the absolute necessity of keeping our 
intimate friendship a secret, and I had promised 
long ago to respect her wish. The gossips were 
ever eager to seize upon any circumstance as 
ground for tittle-tattle resjieeting a princess. 

1 had pondered o'V'er the matter until at length 
the desire to see her again became irresistible ; 
then, obtaining a few days’ leave, I set out, 
travelling by way of Liixembuiirg. I put u]» at 
the Eathshaus at Treves, that medieval hotel in 
the peaceful Place beneath the shadow of the 
ancient Cathedral wherein the re^'ered Holy Coat 
is treasured, and only exhibited once every fifty 
years. Next day I set forth on the snorting little 
river-steamer down the Moselle, winding through 
its romantic valley wdiere ruijied castles frovened 
from the crests of vine-clad lieights, and quiet 
little villages nestled between road and river, 
mirrored on the water — villages whose names are 
known the world over by reason of their famous 
white wines. 

The journey was delightful. The steamer, little 
larger than a pleasure-laimch, started at daybreak, 
and for several hours we wound in and out 
past Berncastel (fainoxrs for its ‘Doctor’), Alf, 
Beilstein, and other quaint villages, through 
some of the most picturesque scenery in Europe. 
At length, after many stoixpages, we reached a 
mere hamlet, from which a boat came out, bear- 
ing a mail-bag. The place, only a group of 
houses, was called Brodenbaeh, and I went 
ashore in tlie boat, for Brandenberg was distant 
about a mile, up a dark, narrow gorge, wlieiv 
the pine-trees cast a romantic gloom, and the 
high, hare graj^ crags overhnng until they seemed 
threatening to fall as I wound my way l>eneath 
them. Passing up this gorge until . I came to a 
sharp turn, suddenly there burst upon my 
view, towering ujxon a great and seemingly in- 
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entering the eliarnied circle of society. What 
are you now? Countess, Baroness — or is it 
Dueliess V 

Slie smiled, This woman whom I knew well to 
be a political agent, and whose ingenuity in that 
respect was simply marvellous, had undoubtedly 
some sinister purpose in obtaining admission 
to the family circle of the Hapsburgs. I had 
known her in Vienna, and to me had been due 
her exposure and the committal of her ],over 
, Erauss as a spy and traitor. Her . smile told me 
that she still cherished a fierce revenge, and that 
when occasion arose she would make that exposure 
which I dreaded because it would ruin my good 

To act. boldly was, I saw, my only conrse. I 
recollected how, on- the night of Gordon’s deatli 
:afc Eichmond, I had threatened her, and how 
,she .had laughed me to scorn becaiise slie knew 
at that moment her Imslxind was lying dead. 
That mystery liad never been cleai’ed up, nor 
. had the character of the statement which Gordon 
had made to the chief ever transpired. 

She was extremely handsome, this fairdiaired, 
blue-eyed woman who had so often used her per- 
sonal charms to worm out a secret or to entice 
a man to betray a confidence ; and as she stood 
before me, a slim figure in black, she seemed to 
have come like an evil shadow between myself 
and my well-beloved. 

‘You no doubt regard it as strange that I 
should be a guest here,’ she said in a calm, 
voice. ‘On my part, too, I regard it as curious 
that Melanie should love a man in whose past is 
a black spjot, one which, if revealed, -would cause 
the world to hound liim down as a coward and a 
criminaL’ 

She referred to my secret. I bit my lip. 

‘Once/ sbe coiitim.ied, ‘on a certain night in 
Eichmond, you declared that you 'would tell my 
Imsband my true name and station; and you 
would have done so but for reasons to which it 
., is now unnecessary to refer. Since then we have 
not troubled one another. Now, when we meet 
thus imexpeetedly, secrecy is surely in our mutual 
, interests.’ 

; ‘No,’ I cried quickly. ‘I will not allow you 

.to . remain here with Melanie. You are a spy, 
and, your presence here is with design.’ 

:A;.. ‘If it pleases you to use hard words,’ she 
.. answered, ‘then I may return the compliment, 
.m’sieur, and recall the fact that the Chevalier de 
i .dedina foully done to death by you. You — 
s. /BMIip Cmvford, diplomatic representative of your 
■>.. Queen*— are a murderer.’ 

‘I ted -you it .was entirely unintentional,’ I 
cried, ‘ I was perfectly innocent, and had no 
knowledge that, a blank-c^^ had been placed 
; . in hiS;: revolver*. ,:1; ^hot him, it is true; but the 
duel was fair, so .far' as I was concerned. I had 
, knowdedgeHlmt-te m ,I killed was actually 
the victim of foul treachery.’ ■ 


‘Ah ! you cannot prove it,’ she said, lier face 
white with a fierce determination. ‘Your tv^o 
secondwS have both declared that tliey saw you 
handling your opponent’s weapon.’ 

‘Who were those seconds?’ I exclaimed, as 
every detail of Idiat horrible tragedy arose again 
Ijefore my e^^es. ‘They w'ere unprincipled s] 3 ies, 
like yourself. It was these men who introduced 
the blank-cartridge so that the Glievaliei* should 
be killed by my hand.’ 

That duel, the only one I had ever fought, 
had been the outcome of a quarrel consequent 
upon a lady I had escorted to dine in tlie 
restaurant of the Grand Hotel in Vienna being 
insulted Iw the well-known politician, the Cheva- 
lier de Jedina. The insult was a most gross one, 
peiq^etrated in presence of my friends ; therefore, 
to vindicate my own honour I had been com- 
pelled to send iny card to him. We fought next 
day ill a wood ten miles outside Vienna, and at 
my first shot the Cbevalier liad fallen with iny 
bullet through his lieart. It ^Yas only when tlie 
seconds examined tlie dead man’s weapon that 
they discovered the exploded cartridge was dif- 
ferent from the others, being actually a Jjlank 
one. Then, beneath tlie trees in the gray light 
of the well-reinemliered morning, as I stood 
lieiiding over the body of tbe dead man, I was 
denounced as a murderer. Ere that day was out, 
however, I saw that I liad been the victim of a 
foul consiiiracy, arranged for the purpose of com- 
liating my efi:brts as an agent in the British 
secret service. I bad ahvays been suspicious that 
the whole plot had been arranged by this woman 
Judith, in connection with Kranss, and tliat was 
still my conviction. 

Such an imputation against the honour of any 
man was grave indeed, especially when my own 
seconds had denounced me. Although innocent, 
I had no means whatever of proving that I had 
not j>lai"<id the hlank-cartridge in my adversary’s 
weapon. Hence this woman, who had afterwards 
so cleverl}^ tricked her lover Kranss, also lield me 
ih her power. 

‘I think when you reflect,’ she exclaimed a 
few moments later, ‘when you consider all the 
circumstances, you will be inclined to agree with 
me that secrecy is best.’ 

‘ I will not allow the Princess to entertain 
you without knowledge of yonr true character,’ I 
said with firmiiess. ‘It was you who sold the 
plans of the frontier forts for Oswald Kranss — 
you, the protegee of tbe German Government. 
With some sinister motive you later induced 
Gordon Climes to marry you. Do you think 
that I’m blind? You have now wormed yourself 
into the confidence of the woman I love, in order 
to betray her.’ 

‘Then you actually mean to expose me?’ she 
cried hoarsely, advancing towards me, her eyes 
flashing with a dangerous fire. 

. . ;‘I do/ I answered.;, ‘I care nothing for the 
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clu'U'ges you may make against iny honour. But 
I. tell you I am determined to save her from 

you. Your vile espionage shall not’ But the 

words died from my lips in an instant as there 
was a sudden of silk outside, the door 
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are perhaps few subjects which 
a])iieal more stroijgly to personal 
interest all the world over tliau 
the great one of cooktuy ; and, 
while the study of its bistoiy aiu]>ly 
rewards a seeker of tlie quaint and 
curious, it is most instructive to truce the pro- 
cess of develupmeiit through which our present- 
day menu has been evolved. 

Thanks to Herodotus, Athenceus, and others, we 
are fairly well supplied with information regard- 
ing the food in use with the great nations of the 
past. The Egyptians were great bread-eaters, 
though strangely enough they preferred to use 
ill its manufacture the seeds of the lotus dried 
and pounded rather than the fine wlieaten flour 
which was to be had in such ahuiidance. Fish 
dried in the sun and eaten raw was another chief 
article of diet ; rpiaiis, ducks, and small birds 
were eaten in the same way ; vegetables were 
much used by the common people, and beer was 
made from barley, which they called hjthiis. Eggs 
were hatched in ovens, so incubation is a very 
ancient process. The Persians ate little meat, 
used no salt, and preferred sweet foods, their 
banquets beiug very magnificent. 

The Greeks were at first very jdain livers, and 
fish was ft>r a lung time the principal article of 
food fur all classes. 

There still exist recipes for stuffing fish with 
force-meat, and frying, boiling them in pickle, 
baking them in iig-leaves soaked in oil, find cook- 
ing them in hot ashes. The Greeks boiled and 
roasted sheep, pigs, lambs, and goats ; and they 
ate polypi and cuttlefish, the latter of which 
may have been the chief component of the famous 
Spartan black broth, Archestratus praises dog- 
fish boiled with cummin, and says that the Eomans 
spoil fish by overseasoning it with cheese, vinegar, 
and asafoitida. Atticus had the reputation of 
making the best bread, of which necessary of life 
there were no less than seventy- two varieties. 
Honey and sesame cakes were eaten after dinner 
with fresh or dried fruits, while an extensive use 
was made of vegetables, especially cabbages and 
onions. Caulifiowers had been introduced from 
Cyprus, and were eaten first by the Phaniicians ; 
rabbits and cucumbers 'were im]>orted from Spain, 
almonds from Mauritania, asparagus from Asia, 
garlic and onions from Africa ; while the peach- 
trees of Persia, the raspberry'-bushes of Mount 
Ida, and the apricot-trees of Armenia all paid a 


opened, and Melanie stood in liesitatiuu and sur- 
prise It] ion the threshold. 

By the expression of her face I was certain 
she had overheard the opening words of my 
interrupted sentence. 


OF COOKERY. 

heavy tribute to Helks. Both among the Cb’ocka 
and Homans lioney ivas used in place of sugar, 
the latter being only deemed suitable fur medicinal 
purposes, 

Sicilian cooks were considered the chief masters 
of the craft, an<l as liiucdi as eight liuiKlred pimndsa 
year could be obtained by one of tliose in the palmy 
days of Bonie ; the cook wdio javparod a banquet 
which Antony gave in honour of Cleopatra 
receiving a city as the rew'ard of his exertions. 
Meat was scarce among the poorer classes in 
Kumo, ami their food consisted chitdij of pulse 
(a giiiel made of barley) and vegetables ; biit in 
striking contrast to this is the luxury vvliich was 
displayed at the tables of the wealthy. Laige 
sums \vere given for British oysters, Eavenua 
turbot, and other dainties; and one enterprising 
lady made a fortune by keeping thrushes and 
selling some sixty thousand of these hapless 
songsters every year fur cooking purposes. Mullet 
wej'e cooked alive at table, so that llie guests 
might be diverted w’itli their gradual change of 
colour ; and rabbits were fed on thyme for a 
month before being killed in order to give the 
flesh, a delicate lliivoiir. Ileliogabalus introduced, 
or ratlier invented, Scausiiges made of oysters ; 
and lobsters and crabs wcto also om]'»lu>ed in the 
.same \vay. Tlie Emperor Gcta lias earned the 
reputation of having as many ODurses at dinner 
as ihore arc letters of the alphabet, and in eacli 
course cn'ery disli wdiose title began with the 
initial letter of the course, so that his mtwu must 
have been a very cdaboiate one. 

To the Rouiaiis belongs the honuiir of having 
produced the first European cookery-book ; and, 
though the authorship is uncertain, it is generally 
attributed to Cudius i-lpicius, who lived under 
Trajan (114 A.D.). Here are two recipes from 
this undent collection : ‘First, ihr a sauce to be 
eaten -with bulled fowl, put the following in- 
gredients into a mortar : aniseed, dried niint, and 
lazer-root, cover them with vinegar, add dates, 
and pour in liquamen [a distilled liquor made 
from large fish which were salted and allowed, to. 
turn putrid in the sun], oil, and a small quantity 
of mustard seeds. Eeduce all to a jiroper thick- 
ness with sweet wine warmed, and then pour this 
same over your chicken, which should previously 
be boiled in aniseed water,’ The second recipe 
shows the same queer mixture , of ingredients : 
‘Take a wheelbarrow of rose-leaves and ponud M 
a mortar, add to it brains of two pigs and. 
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thrashes boiled and mixed with the cliopped-np , 
yolk of egg, oil, vinegar, pepper, and wine. Mix 
and pour tliese together, and Jsfcew them steadily 
and slowly till the perfume is developed.’ i 

The Romans were very fond of surprise dishes, 
such as pigs stuffed with live thrushes ; and, to 
anticipate u little, this taste descended- so near 
our own times as the reign of Gbarles II., as 
witness a recipe of that date for making two pies 
which were to be served togetlier—one containing 
live birds and the other live frogs. When the 
latter was opened ‘out skip the frogs, which 
make the ladies to shriek and skip,’ while the 
birds when released were to add to the general 
eoiifusiou by Hying at the candles and putting 
out the lights ! A dish of peacock was a 
favourite pki at Rome, and wms served at the 
beginning of dinner. The bird, having first been 
done to death by stifling, was then skinned; the 
inside was filled with the flesh of other birds, and 
the whole sewn together again, and finally sent 
in to table affixed to a small brancli, as if alive. 

With the fall of the Roman Empire there 
came a great change ; and Briilat'Savarin raises 
a pitiful lament over the departed glories of his 
culinary art. ‘At the approach of tliese fierce 
strangers,’ he says, referring probably to the Goths, 
,‘the alimentary art disappeared with the other 
sciences of which it is the companion and con- 
soler, The greater part of the cooks were 
massacred in pialaces which they had nourished, 
and others lied to avoid being compelled to regale 
the oppressors of their countrymen. The few who 
offered their services had the mortification of 
seeing them rejected ; the ferocious mouths, the 
scorched throats, were insensible to the charm of 
fine cookery.’ "We get an interesting peep into 
the life of the despised barbarians from the 
writings of I’riscus, wdio describes an entertain- 
ment given by Altila, King of the Huns (440 a.d.), 
to the ambassadors of Theodosius IL He tells us 
that the guests were served on gulden platters 
and had gold cups, but the king contented him- 
self witli wooden plates, and only ate meat, while 
the others feasted on iislj, vegetables, fruit, &e. 
A . cupbearer stood behind each guest, and a 
buffoon did his best to enliven the company, and 
succeeded in making them merry, all save Attila, 
'W;ho never laughed, says tlie chronicler. Me- 
, thinks the king of the Huns must have been a 
host for the ambassadors of the anxious 
young Byzantine emperor. 

■ , We are told that Charlemagne was interested 
in. cookery; and many other royal personages 
" ' have since, imife him in this respect, down to 
touis, XYIIL, wdio used to make tniffis d la 
pkr^e d/oriolam with his own hands, aided by the 
Due d’Esears. Madame de Maintenon is said to 
have invented c^Ukties d la Mainte^ionf and liqueurs 
were introduced for the consolation of the Grand 
Monarque ; while Cardinal Richelieu is responsible 
for sauce mayonnaise. ^ , 


To turn nearer home, we find that, as may 
naturally be expected, there exists very little 
infurinaiion regarding the food of the ancient 
Britons ; but they are known to have broiled and 
roasted mutton wrapped in pieces of bark, and 
Diodorus says that they plucked grain and 
reduced it to paste in a mortar. Julius Cossar 
refers to tlieir use of milk. The Saxons and 
Danes did not care for delicate food, and were 
great drinkers ; Hardicanute, who reigned from 
1039 to 1042, having practically killed himself 
with overdrinking at a feast in Lambeth. This 
king established the new rule of four meals a 
day, and was apparently more addicted to the 
pleasures of the table than his countrymen, as 
‘he was never served with ony like metes of one 
meale in another, and that chaunge and diversitie 
was clayly in greate habuiidance’ (Liber Niger 
Domus Begis Angliiv). 

With the advent of the Normans comes the 
first dawn of the culinary art proper in England ; 
and the 2Jeople learnt from their new conquerors 
the concoction of savoury stews and soups, the 
latter of wdiich, as an essential factor in French 
domestic cookery, is celebrated in two popular 
proverbs: ‘C’esfc la soiipe qui fait lo soldat,’ and — 


The use of butter was still iiukiiown, so oil and 
lard were employed in its place, Whale-llesh, 
served roasted on a spit or boiled with peas, was 
a favourite dish of the eleventh century ; and 
the jiorpoise was also considered a dainty when 
cooked whole and eaten with mustard. Ilazlitt 
says that Cardinal Wolsey gave a great banquet 
in 1509, at which over forty porpoises were served, 
costing about eight shillings each ; but the popu- 
larity of this fish began to decline, and in the 
time of James I. the very dogs disdained to eat it. 

A manuscript in the library of the Royal 
Society has some quaint recipes ; and, as they date 
from about 1399, one may be given as an example : 
‘ To Ttiahe gynger sauce. — Take faire light bred and 
pare aw'ay the cniste and skqie the crome in 
vynegur and grinde hit and draw hit thrugh a 
sfcreynour, witli vynegur and ponder of ginger, 
and of caudle, and serve hit forth e.’ 

Contenqxa'ary with this is that king of cookery- 
books The Forme of Oury^ written by the cooks 
of Richard IL, consisting of a vellum roll, with 
one hundred and ninety-six formuhn. The dedi- 
cation, if it may be so called, runs as follows : 
‘The Forme of Cury 'was comjjiled by the chef 
maister coke of Kyng Richard the Second, king 
of Englond after the Conquest, the which was 
accounted the best and ryallest vyand [nice eater] 
of alle eften kings. 1st, it tecliith a man for to 
make commune pottages and commune meetes of 
household as they should be made, craftly and 
holsoiuely.’ Two extracts from this collection 
must suffice : ‘ Fritors ' of mylhe, — Take of criuldes 


‘Soupe le soil’, souiie le matin, 
C’est forilmaire du bon cUretien.’ 
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[curds] and press out the wheyse. Do [add] 
thereto sum whyte of eyreu [eggs]. Fry hem. Do 
thereto, and lay on sugar, and inesse forthe.’ 

^ Petty PrumiL—Tiike marrow, and kerve it rawe. 
Powder of gynger, yolkes of eyren, dates minced, 
raisons, salt a lytel, and look thou make thy 
paste with yolkes of eyren, and that no water 
come thereto, and forme thy cofiyn [pie] and 
make up thy ]>aste.^ Cury^ it may be added, is an 
old word for cookery, from tlie old French keuerie^ 
as that is from the Latin coq^ius, cook ; and has 
nothing to do with curry powder, which is an 
Indian word. 

Extreme prodigality seems to have existed at 
the tables of king and nobles alike. We read of 
thirty thousand dislies at the wedding feast of 
Eichai'd, brother of Henry III. ; and the enthrone- 
ment of an Archbishop Neville was followed by a 
banquet which comprised, among other things, 
three thousand dishes of jelly, two thousand hob 
custards, four hundred swans, one hundred and 
three pigs, six wild bulls, and one hundred and 
three oxen. Truly a substantial and varied repast ! 

The art of elaboration in cookery must have 
made rapid strides by this time, as we hnd that 
such dishes were sometimes served as Lan image 
of St Catharine holding a book and disputing with 
the doctors,’ ‘a pelican sitting in her nest with 
her young,’ and ‘ a castle set in the middle of 
custard with jelly, in which was a demon bringing 
a doctor in a pulpit in cloth-oLgreen tabard and 
hood, bearing a pious inscription in Latin.’ 

Tiiere is still preserved the menu of a feast 
given by one of our early kings to the ^leralds 
and Frenclmien when they had justed in Smith- 
field but space forbids its quotation. Ili-story 
reconis the fact that Du Guesclin once drank 
three wine soups in honour of the Trinity before he 
prepared for single combat with an English knight. 

It is interesting to learn the dilfcreiit terms fur 
dressing and carving various articles of food. A 
deer was broken, a crane displayed, pigeons 
thighed, a sole loined, pike splatted, a peacock 
was disfigured, quail were wynged, and pastry 
bordered. To unlace mallard you are to lace it 
down each side with your knife, bending it to and 
fro like waves. Carving was no mean feat in 
those days when forks were unknown ; and they 
are sup230sed to have been introduced into tliis 
country by Tom Coryate (temj), James I.), who had 
seen them in Italy, 

Mint sauce is the aigre douce of Edward 1. ; 
blancmanger was made of capons or pike boiled 
to a mash j cabbages were eaten Hbikked with 
grated bread’ by the common people, but for 
a lord they had to be treated with yolks of eggs ; 
and an equal distinction was observed with pike, 
which had to be cut up into pieces for ordinary 


folk, while those of higher degree had it ser 
whole. A favourite dish at the supper-partie« 
the wild Prince Hal was ‘ pondorrage,’ a inixl 
of partridges, pork, and yolks of egg.s, lirst bo. 
and then roasted in batter. It w^as then ni 
into small lumps about the size ami sluqie 
apples, and coloured to taste. Pork, it may 
mentioned, was much used at this time, in ] 
portion to other meats as three to one* ^ 
Pickled horse was considered a suitable ( 
for a banquet in Elizabeth’s time, and we i 
well Ijelieve that this delicacy was mentioned 
a book which appeared in London in 15130, entit 
A Brief Discovery of the Damages that happen 
this Uealm by Disordered and Unlawful Did, 
Here are the titles of some recipes of 
period ; ‘ To make a leg of pork like a W 

plialia ham ;’ ‘To ]pot beef to eat like venii 
and to make mutton as beef;’ ‘To stew a i 
the City way ‘To brew beer fSir Jonas Moc 
way ‘To make the Lady Abergavenny’s chees 
‘ The Lord Conway liis lordship’s recipe for 
making of amber puddings;’ ‘The Countess 
Rutland’s recipe of making the rare Banh 
cake which was so much praised as her dauglil 
pudding.’ Other high-sounding di&lies are ‘F- 
land Islands,’ ‘Judge Advocate,’ ‘President 
Husband,’ ‘The King’s Public Money,’ ‘Kobo 
and ‘Sword Knots.’ 

Coffee had made its appearance about V 
when it was introduced to Oxford by a Cr< 
student at BalHol College ; and a coEeC'Shop 
opened in the town a few years later. I 
Bacon had heard of it as ‘a Turkisli drink, b 
as soot, of a strong scent, to be ta,keu w 
beaten into powder !’ Ices were brought to Fri 
by Italians in the train of Harie de’ Medici ; and 
the use of ^j>iccs we are indebted to the Y 
tians, who introduced them from the East. 

Coffee and ices form a fitting conclusioi 
this short gos.«;ip on the history of a Bci< 
with which so much of our comfort and ha 
ness is intimately connected. Great expoii 
of the art are, alas ! in as much request as 
have ever been, and the supidy is far b< 
the demand, though we have ceased to ex 
from our cooks the high ideal described b 
certain poet Dionysius, who iiourished in Gi 
about the end of the first century : 

To roast some beef, to carve a joint with neatne 
To boil up sance.s, and to blow the fire 
Is anybody’s task ; he who doeii thi.s 
Is but a seasoiier and broth-maker, 

A cook is quite another thing; his mind 
Must comprehend all fact and circumstances : - 
Where is the place, and %vhat the time of snppc 
Who are the guests, and who the entertainer, 
What fish he ought to buy, and where to buy ii 
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ANOTHER MAN^S BAG. 

THE NAEEATIVE OF EX-FEOFESSOE CEOSSLEY. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHArTER III. 


tlie police-office sat a coii«ttible, 

iSP'iSi Gutrauce broiiglit him to meet mo. 

Chief/ I said, 
once, if he is here.' 

The man seemed about to ask a 
question ; but I felt that it was no time ibr 
ceremony. ‘It is a matter of urgency/ I went 
on. ‘I must see him immediately/ 

He took my name, and tapped at a door which 
stood on the other side of the office. After a 
. . moment he turned and beckoned me to enter. 
Then I found myself alone with the Chief 
Constable of Leachester, 

He sat at a writing-table, with a sheaf of 
papers before him and a newspaper on the iloor 
beside his chair. Bather to my surprise, he was 
a comparatively young man, and, more to my 
surprise, he was a young man wdioin I had 
previously seen. He was, in fact, the very man 
who, scarcely an hour before, had spoken at luy 
meeting in such a critical and luifavo arable 
manner with regard to iny discoveries. 

This was surprising, and not entirely pleasant ; 
so, also, was the fact of his being so young. I 
entertain very strong opinions as to the custom, 
which seems to be steadily gaining ground, of 
placing young men in positions of importance 
and responsibilit}". I have suffei’ed much from 
the custom myself, and am therefore in a position 
to judge. Thus two circumstances combined 
to render my relations with this officer rather 
delicate. 

When I entered he rose to meet me ; but my 
visible excitement did not appear to affect liim in 
the least. ‘My business is very urgent/ I said. 

■ ‘It is connected with the robbery of jewels at 
- - ' the Hotel Petersburg last night. I know where 
to find the thief, and I want the assistance of 
yourself or one of your men/ 

. ‘ Indeed ! ' said the Chief Constable. ‘ Pray, sit 

down, Mr Crossley. I have just been reading the 
■ " ‘ account in the JJJchoJ 
:: There was something so matter-of-faet in his 

, '' . '■ maimer that I could not but feel provoked. I 
'■/; have always felt a certain antagonism towards 
t. ■ ineh of phlegmatic temperament, partly, no doubt, 
, ' ' because such a temperament is so directly opposed 
to my own. I sat down, however, and jdimged 
' , ‘into my, narrative at once, giving him a brief 

account of the incidents which had taken place, 
" ' 'and also an outline of mj own plans. He listened 
with the same calmness throughout. This atti- 
tilde provoked ' me . still further, and 1 saw at 
^ “ qnce how the land lay.' This young Jack-in-office 

''' had.. all the fallings which are apt to beset men 


wdu) are placed too early above the beads of their 
fellows. I determined to assert luvself. 

‘I have brought the case to you/ I said, at the 
end of the story. ‘May I ask wluit you intend 
to do‘!! Perhaps it may be just as w’ell to 
mention that the time for consideration is 
limited.' 

He was evidently suiprised, but took no notice 
of the sarcasm. The look he gave me wris one 
of sharp attention. Then he replied : 

‘It is a very remarkable affair, Mr Crossley, 
and I admire the way iu which you have thought 
it out. But the case presents one or two weak 
points.' 

‘Of course!' I said, quite politely. 

Again ho gave me a sharp glance. ‘Mind,' lie 
went on, ‘ 1 am not disputing your conclusions ; 
but it may be just as well to look at things 
closely.’ 

I had already looked at them closely ; but I 
did not take advantage of his ]>ause to say so, 

I began to feel curious as to how far the man's 
officialism w'ould take him. 

‘ 111 the first place/ he continued, ‘ this report 
in the Echo, You may not have noticed that 
it is built upon a hasty Press Intelligence tele- 
gram, and that the whole story is founded upon 
an alarm raised by a servant-girl in Ler mistress's' 
absence/ 

‘I have noticed all that/ I answered quietly. 
‘But it seems to me that you forget one point 
of some importance : the facts of the telegram 
have been confirmed by my own adventure. I 
have seen the jewels, my dear sir/ 

‘Quite so, Mr Crossley ; quite so. But that 
is another jieiut to which I was just coming. If 
those diamonds were really stolen jewels, do you 
think that the man would have dared to return 
for the bag?' 

‘ But he did return,’ I cried ; ‘ and surely the 
spoil was worth some risk. Besides, how could 
he suppose that I had discovered them? A less 
careful jierson would never have opened the cases 
at all. He wmiild have closed the bag at once on 
finding that it was not his own.' 

‘Quite so,' said the officer again, looking at me 
with an expression which I could nut, at the 
time, understand. ‘Some men would have done 
that 1 And this brings me to another question, 
Mr Crossley : Are you at all familiar with 
diamonds '? ' 

‘ I hope/ I said, ‘ that I can, at least, dis- 
tinguish between the genuine stone and the 
false.' 

‘ Yery few people can/ said the Chief Constable, 
tapping his desk Nvith his pencil-case. . . . . 
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This was too much. It was quite plain that 
this man would see no reason in any views hut 
his own. I had often heard of the contempt of 
an arrogant police for the efforts of private 
detectives, and here was a case in point, I stood 
up and looked at my watch. 

^Sir/ I said firmly, ‘I have seen the Lenstoi 
Diamonds, and I have told you what I require 
in order to secure them. Are you prepared to 
assist me, or are you not V 

This was eirecti\'e. The man looked into ni} 
face, and saw that I was resolved to have no 
more. He rose from his chair, smiling curiously. 

‘I am certainly prepared to assist you/ lie 
answere«l, with quite a change of front. ^But 
I thought it miglit he as well to look at the 
matter from every point first. As it is, I 
will come with you myself. Please excuse 3 ne 
while 1 get my coat. There is really plenty 
of time.^ 

He opened another door and left the room. 
In a very short time he returned, coated and 
capped plainly and unofileially. I had told my 
cab-driver to wait, so the vehicle was still at the 
door. As we entered it I directed him to drive 
to the railway station. 

For a few moments we did not utter a word. 
For myself, I was too greatly pertiirhed by the 
passage-at-arms which had just taken place to 
desire any further conversation. After a while, 
however, my companion spoke : 

^ There are one or two other points, Mr 
Orossley, v/hicli we might have discussed. Per- 
haps, however, you would prefer to leave them 
over until afterwards?’ 

^Decidedly/ I said. MYe have no time to dis- 
cuss them now. As it is, we are late enough, 
and if we lose the train you will know where to 
fix the responsibility.’ 

That answer siieucexl him. When it had been 
uttered I turned my thoughts to the case, looking 
it over point by point. The probable outcome of 
the adventure also presented itself to me in no 
unpleasant colours. There would be, no doubt, 
a great deal of ]3ublicity ; and though I do not 
yearn for notice of this kind, I am yet old enough 
to know that it has its benefits. There would 
also, in all likelihood, be a substantial recompense 
ill other ways for the time and trouble I was now 
expending. 

We drew^ up at the station gates. *Now,’ I 
said, Gve must see the booking-clerk. He may 
be able to give us some informatim^i.’ 

Wery good, sir/ said the oBicer ; and in a 
moment or two ^ve were within the booking-office. 
The clerk was a young fellow, now apparently 
rather sleepy, and also somewdiat alarmed at our 
visit. 

* This gentleman/ said the Chief Constable, 
* wishes to obtain a little information from you. — 
How, Mr Orossley.’ 

The man was evidently piqued, and intended to 


help me as little as he dared. This, however, 
suited mo very well, and I immediately turned 
to the clerk. 

^I)id you issue the tickets for the eight- furiy- 
five local?’ I asked. mean the train which 
runs no farther than Hinton Junction?’ 

^The eight-forty- five local? Yes, sir.’ 

‘Then, did you notice one of the passengers in 
particular? lie was a man carrying a brown- 
leather travelling-bag of medium size.’ 

The clerk gave a look of intelligence. ‘A 
rather stout man ? ’ he asked slowly. 

‘Yes, rather Btout.’ 

‘A. red- faced man with a fair beard? Ho had 
a large Ijrown hat on ? ’ 

‘Yes, yes! You have his description exactly.’ 

‘He was a commercial travelleig’ said the clerk. 

‘Indeed!’ I asked, smiling. ‘How do you 
know that?’ 

He did not exactly know how he knew It. 

‘ Oil,’ he answered lamely, ‘ I see so many of them 
that I get to know their cut. He wiivS exactly 
like one, at any rate.’ 

The disguise had evidently effected its pur- 
pose in this case ; but all this was beside the 
point. ‘He certainly looked like a couimcrcial/ 
I said coldly ; ‘ but that is not tlie question. 
YHiat station did this person take a ticket 
for?’ 

The answer was surprising. ‘He did not take 
a ticket at all,’ said the clerk. ‘In fact, he did 
not, as far as I know, take the train at all I 
only know the man because I happened to see 
him pass out of the station just before eight. 
He came up with the seven-fifty from Hinton 
Junction, and I haven’t seen him since.’ - 

For a mumont I was quitc-^ taken aback. Then 
1 saw an explanation of tlie mystery. 

‘Would it not be iiossible/ I inquired, 

‘for this person to take a ticket, and the truio, 
without your noticing him?’ 

‘Certainly, sir. He could have obtained liis 
ticket through some one else ; and, even if Jm had 
come himself, I might not have recognised him 
through the window.’ 

This clerk was plainly a stupid fellow, who 
could only think of just one thing at a time. 

‘That, of course, is the very point,’ I said 
impatiently. ‘ Ko^v, can you tell me what tickets 
ivere taken by the eiglit-forty-five ? ’ 

He was able to funilsh this information at once. 
Three tickets had been taken for Lepping, an 
intermediate station, and five for Hinton Jiuictioh. 
There wero iw others, and I knew that Ashdou’s 
must have been one of the five. 

‘Tluiuk you/ I said; ‘that will do very 
and with that tve passed out of the office.' ' 

The train was just being signalled, so there was 
still time. ‘The next thing,’ I said hurriedly, 
‘ is to make things ready at Hintoii J iinctioiL jit 
would be tvell to have a couple of ipmi; on , the 
platform.’ 
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The Chief gave an almost imperceptible shrug 
of the shoulders; but his answer was satisfactory 
enough. ' Very well/ he said. ‘How many shall 
we require?’ 

‘Two ought to be sulHcient ; and they ought 
to be in plain clothes, so that they may not alarm 
our quarry too soon.’ 

We hastened down towards the telegraph ofRce. 
I remained outside whilo my companion despatched 
the necessary message. It happened that one of 
the station uTicials was standing in the office at 
the time, and I could not help catching the words 
of a brief conversation between him and the 
Chief Constable just after the message had been 
sent. The official was evidently curious. 

‘Business, Mr Wade?’ he asked. ‘You’re 
travelling late.’ 

*Yes/ answered the officer. 

‘Something up in Hinton, I supjjose ? Any- 
thing special?’ 

There was a brief pause. Then the officer 
answered quietly : 

‘Nothing niiich. It’s a kind of picnic, I 
fancy/ 

He spoke ill such a level tone that I could 
not tell whether the remark was an intentional 
impertinence to me or only an evasion of the 
question which had been asked. I had no chance 
to consider, because just tlien the train came 
riiBhing in, some five minutes after her time. 
A group of waiting passengers emerged from 


various rooms and began to take their seats. 
We chose, our own in an empty compartment of 
a second-class carriage. I did not anticipate a 
pleasant journey with such a companion as I 
had ; but tliere was no help for it. 

At the last moment, when the train was on 
the point of starting, a man came rushing on to 
the platform and made straight for the nearest 
compartment. In fact, there was no time for him 
to choose a place, even if he had wished to do 
so ; but the nearest compartment happened to 
be the one which we had selected for ourselves. 
At the instant of his appearance that door of 
the booking-office marked ‘Private/ facing the 
platform, was hurriedly opened, and the clerk 
appeared on the threshold. He looked over 
towards the train with visible excitement in his 
face ; but that was all we saw of him. After 
that glimpse we required all our attention for 
the new-comer. 

He was a stout, blonde-bearded man, and he 
threw open the door of the compartment with a 
rush and commotion tliat were entirely unplea- 
sant. A porter helped him in, and slammed the 
door upon his heels. In his right hand he bore 
a brown-leather travelling-bag, and bis first act 
was to pitch this into the rack. Then he sat 
down, breatliing hard, look off his hat, and began 
to rub his glowing face with a large handkerchief. 

One glance at that face was enough for me. 
This was ^Messrs Fillottson’s representative 1 
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HY I vrent to Australia without 
a situation in prospect on arriv- 
ing there is a question which need 
not concern the reader of this 
article. Suffice it to say that, like 
many another young fellow of a 
rambling turn, I landed there, after working my 
passage out, with sufficient money in my pocket 
to keep me for several mouths from starving. I was 
strong and healthy ; and being by trade a brick- 
layer,' besides having a good knowledge of car- 
pentry, I imagined it would not be a difficult 
matter to obtain employment in that great country. 

. In this, how’^ever, I was seriously disappointed. I 
found hundreds of men walking about in the 
' principal cities and towns, able craftsmen in 
various trades, eager to do anything to earn a few 
coppers to keep body and soul together. 

During the .fet few weeks I did not feel 
particularly anxious' for myself. I lived carefully, 
. BO ’ tlmt 1 might make the little money I had spin 
but to its farthest extent, and assuring myself that 
Bomething would tUm itp before long by which I 
might earn an honest livelihood. 

In roaUiing about the country I eventually 


reached Fremantle. I was almost at the end of 
my tether, when I fell in with three fellows from 
Eliigkiid who, like myself, were in search of a job. 
They informed me that they had an offer from a 
big sheep-farmer to take some valuable rams across 
the country. This would require many months to 
accomplish, but the pay would be fairly good. 
Horses would be provided for tliem, ami wagons 
well stocked with provisions. They were, how- 
ever, undecided about accepting the engagement. 
The dreariness and tedionsjiess of the work 
affrighted them, as well as the fact that they 
knew very little about cattle. Btill, on the other 
hand, starvation \vas staring them in the face. I 
remonstrated with them on their folly in despis- 
ing such a chance as this, and argued the case so 
effectually that at last they agreed to go if I 
would make one of the party. To this ,I assented, 
and we went in a body to the agent, signed our 
papers, and obtained our instructions. 

I should explain here that the object of our 
journey was to drive by easy stages twenty-five 
prize rams from Fremantle to Cook Town. 
These animals are so valuable (many of them 
being ’worth three hundred pounds each)- that the 
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owners will not risk loss or injury to tliem by 
any other mode of transitv A number of natives 
were to accompany iis, to act as servants; anclj 
as the native will not travel without bis wife 
nor the wife without her baby, this mixed detach- 
ment numbered some forty persons. As a matter 
of fact, however, these black fellows proved to be 
a real accession to us, as the experience of the 
journey will show. They are very skilful in the 
use of the boomerang, and can bring down a 
bird with great precision. I never saw one miss 
his aim. Then they can bear the heat so much 
better than a white man, are indefatigahie in 
tlieir labours, can unerringly follow the trail 
of a strayed animal even in the desert sand, and 
know the healing power of various roots and 
herbs. In a word, they were simply invaluable 
to ns. . 

An important part of our instructions was to 
steer clear of all townships on the route, and 
keep to the open country. This was to prevent 
the blacks from obtaining rum, of wliich they 
are extremely fond. When the native is primed 
with drink he loses all control of himself, and 
becomes like a madman, is insubordinate, ami 
even murderous. 

We started a few days before Christinas. Our 
cavalcade consisted of some thirty : bullocks to 
draw the wagons (horses being utterly unsuitable 
for that work), three sheep, two lambs, and the 
twenty- five prize rams. The party consisted of 
four white men, all well mounted, with several 
horses to spare, and the forty blacks. The task 
of conducting the expedition was, therefore, not 
without responsibility, as the journey of several 
thousand miles would occupy many nionths. 
The wagons contained stores of preserved food, a 
keg of rum, and a barrel of water (each under 
lock and key), a few fireanns, amrnnnition, 
blankets, harness, and a general assortment of 
articles needed for constant use, or in reserve for 
possible contingencies that might arise. 

We had not been on tlie road many days before 
one of my mates threw up the job. Another 
was struck down with dysentery, and died ; then 
we dug a grave and buried bim. The other 
fellow wandered off to a township, where he got 
drunk and was locked up. So it came to pass that 
before many weeks had gone I was the only white 
man left, with the sole charge resting upon me. 
I was inexperienced, knew comparatively nothing 
of bullocks or horses or sheep, mucli less of iny 
black contingent, yet I determined to stick to my 
post and cany the enterprise through. 

When Gliristmas Bay arrived we were far away 
from towns and settlements, yet we celebrated the 
festive season in a siimptiion.s if original style. 
One of my black fellow.s %vent out and killed ra 
wild turkey, while , I concocted a plum-pudding. 
The bird placed in a covering of clay, just as 
it had been killed, feathers and all This we put 
into the hot ashes of our fire, where it cooked 


beautifully ; and when the clay crust was broken 
off it loft the turkey as clean of feathers a.s if it 
had been plucked by a master-hand. Tlie meat 
was clone to perfection ; and when the pudding 
was boiled we sat down to a right royal feast, I 
served out a small cpiantity of rum and ti little 
tobacco to eacli of the natives, which put them in 
good humour, and thus we celchrated our Christ- 
mas in the hush. Naturally my thoughts turned 
to the home-country, and the familiar faces of 
friends rose up in niy imaginalion ; but I cpiestion 
if any of them enjoyed their Christmas dinner, 
apart from the company, better than 1 enjoyed 
mine. 

In due course we proceeded on our journey, 
guided by a small compass like a ship at sea. 
There were many things to occupy my alteiilion, 
and which served to break the monotony of travel. 
At times some of the rams would become footsore. 
These had to be placed in one of the wagons for 
a day or two. Then the water in our barrel had 
to be carefully replenished whenever we came to 
a water-hole or running stream. The selection of 
suitable camping-grounds for the night, gathering 
wood for our fires, watering the cattle, going 
through the roll-call each morning to ascertain if 
any of the animals had strayed, and, if so, tracking 
and recovering them — all these inatUu’S gave me 
plenty to think about. As for iny bed, it was 
notliing more than a blanket, in which I rolled 
myself, and lay upon the bare ground. 

I maintained my control over tlio natives very 
\vell on tlie whole. One of tbem, wlaun I named 
Dick, became very closely attached to me ; and 
wdieu I eventually returned to England the poor 
fellow’- granted to come w’ilh me. But, of course, 
for obvious reasons, that was impossible, 

: ].)ick w’as once tbe cause of great inn able to me, 
and by his conduct roldied me of many nights of 
sleep. It happened in tins way ; Bn consciously, 
in our inarch w'e had apjircjached a small town- 
ship— -the very thing 1 had been told to avoid. 
Several of my black fellow’s knew of this place, 
and mysteriously disap]ieared, amongst iliem Bick. 
As soon as I had missed them 1 made inrtuiries- 
among those who were left as to where the delin- 
(pients w^ere likely to he ; but all }U‘ofessed to be 
entirely ignorant of their possible whereabouts. 
When I knew, however, that we W’ere in the 
vicinity of the township my fears were at once 
aroused, and I prepared myself for -whatever 
serious consequence.^ might arise. I hud no sleep 
that night. Throwing my blanket loosely around 
me, and with my revolver fully charged, I %vaited, 
the return of the truants. Every nerve quivered 
with excitement At length I licard tliem iii the 
distance, shrieking and shouting in their drunkeit. 
frenzy like demons filled with fury, their mad 
laughter echoing over the plain. This aw’oke their 
companions wiio had remained in the camp ; these 
sprang to their feet full of excitement p; ihey' 
jabbered and laughed and capered about m if 
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they were welcoming returning coiuiuerors. Bouht- 
less they expected that their mates were bringing 
them a supply of ruin, with which they would 
hold high carnival. This expeefcatiou was par« 
tially fulfilled Dick came first, nourishing a 
hoUle of the spirits in his hand ; the natives 

gathered round him eager for a smack at the 
coveted prize, and for a moment it seemed as if 
a revoliition ^Yas inevitable. Not a moment was 
to be lost. If my authority over these fellows 
was to be maintained I must assert it with a 
dogged determination. My own life, as well as 
the success of the enterprise, wars at stake. I 
rushed among them, and (lemanded that the 
bottle should be surrendered to me. Dick 

savagely refused to give it up. I levelled niy 

revolver at him, telling him I would shoot him 
, if he did not obey my orders. He laughed in 

. mj face. The others looked on, awaiting the 
issue, ready to glory in Dick if he was victorious. 
It was a fearful moment. I shrank from blood- 
shed, but at that moment there rose before my 
mind the possible contingencies of any timidity 
on my part in the presence of these savages. So 
1 braced myself for the efi’ort, and, taking aim at 
the buttle, I fired. The glass was blown into a 
thousand fragments and the rum scattered like 
ruin. Dick bonded with pain, for the bullet had 
taken olf the top of his thumb. The crowd of 
natives • dispersed, cowed and overcome by my 
stern deiueOiiiour. I ordered them all to their 
beds, and then, after giving Dick a severe lecture 
lor his conduct, I bound up the stump of his 
finger with linen rags. In a short time the wdiule 
camp regained its quiet ; but for weeks after this 
event I W’as afraid to sleep, and S23ent my nights 
in watcliiiig and waikefulness. Suffice it to say 
that Dick’s wound quickly healed under my con- 
stant care and. tlie application of healing herbs 
. knowm to the natives of the bush. I had no 
further trouble wdth my servants after that. They 
knew that I was master of the situation, and 
respected me accoi'dingly, 

A’oceediug. along our course, we eventually 
crossed the long, dreary desert, with its depth 


of white sand, rendering oiir progress slo^v and 
laboured. Some days we could only travel a few 
miles, and then were obliged to camp because of 
the excessive heat and fatigue of the journey. In 
sjiite of niy coirq>ass I g(3t some ninety miles out 
of my pro]3er course ; but patient, persistent 2 )Iod- 
ding brought us at last to our destiinilion, wdiere, 
in consideration of the desertion of my com- 
panions, and my having brought my charge safely 
through, I received a much larger reiuuiioration 
than I should otherwise have f)btaiiied. It was 
now September, the journey liaving occupied no 
less than nine months. How- thankful I was fur 
liberty ! The sound of wdiite men’s voices speaking 
in my mother- tongue fell like the sweetest music 
upon my ear, and the hum of tuwm-life like a 
grand chorus. My face was the colour of a boiled 
lobster, scorched witli ex 2 >osiu’e to the sun. My 
Iiair and beard had growui to a great length ; 
wdiile iny clotlies were torn and ^^atehed in many 
a place. Altogether I cut a very grotesque figure, 
and I should have been past recognition to my 
friends. 

Now that iny purse w’as reidenished and I w^as 
once more my owm master, I gave myself up for 
several wrecks to rest and enjoyment, feeling that 
I had well earned the vacation. I quickly made 
mysidf i)resen table to society by tlie hel}) of 
barber and tailor, and took life easy. Before 
long, however, I began to liave the liome-fever. 
The symptoms increased ; and the longing grew 
upon me and became very intense. I suppose 
this is a real disease, of which doctors are cog- 
nisant. Under its grip the jadient frequently 
waistes away until he dies, luediciiie being utterly 
pow^erless to touch it. Well, I wxis a victim. I 
did not wamt to die yet, for I was only about 
thirty years of age. So I turned my steps south- 
w'ard, doing odd jobs on the route, until eventually 
I reached Melbourne, wdiere I embarked on a liome- 
■ward-bound fchi]3, working my x>assa.ge to England. 

My children often ask me to tell the story of 
my Australian tramp | but if ever I go there 
again, it must be under vtnj difibrent circum- 
stances from those under which I first went out. 


OBITUARY NOTICES FROM THEIR 
HUMOROUS SIDE. 


>jjT is not generally to obituary notices 
that one looks as a source of mirth 5 
.but a considerable fund of humour 
can be conjured up by the use of 
I : fitch = unpromising material, as the 
folio wing instances will show. 

, Newspaiper editors are responsible for the pub-, 
licafcioii - of not .a .few humorous obituary notices 5 
Mat there are few' 'who thus show so much enter- 
prise as the editor of a Kansas paper, who, ’when 
: 'On hi®, deathbed; and. aw^^^ that his demise was 


only the question of a few hours, wrote out his 
owm obituary notice. He then handed it to his 
printer, with infitructions to insert the hour and 
date of Ms death as soon as it occurred, and to 
lose no time in having it printed before the 
rival paper over the way could have any chance 
of forestalling him. 

A subscriber to an American weekly ne\vspa 2 )er, 
having read an intimation of his o\vn death in 
the obituary column, called on the editor, and in 
vehement language insisted that the report should 
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be contra<li(?tecI. The editor apologised ; adding, 

^ However, we never retract; anything that appears 
in our colainns; but I will tell you what we 
vrill do. Wlien our bookkeeper makes a mistake 
in his accounts, he, to avoid an unseemly erasure 
in his ledger, cancels or corrects the error by 
making a new entry ; and we Avill treat you in 
tbe same way. Next week we will put you 
among tlie birtlis.’ 

Another enterpi-ising American paper makes the 
■announcement tluit every subscriber wlio pays a 
quarter in advance will be entitled to an obiiuar}’' 
notice of one hundred lines if he dies during that 
period. 

The folhuving obituary notice, culled from a 
Spanish pajier, is decidedly original ; * We regret 
to announce the death of Sehora Gonzalez, tlie 
wife of our esteemed townsman, Sehor Juan 
'Gonzalez, who has long done good service among 
US as boot and shoe repairer. The deceased lady 
kfives two dangliters to mourn her loss. The elder 
is married ; and the younger, who is unmarried, is 
open to an offer, Tlie bereavement will not affect 
the business, which is cariied on as usual in the 
old shop at No. 15 Calle Estreclia. Boots and 
shoes repaired on moderate terms. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.’ 

These are not the only cases, however, where the 
obituary notice is utilised from a business stand- 
point. Wbeii one of the jiartners of an English 
iirovinciiil firm died not long ago, the surviving 
partners hit on the idea of sending out a funeral 
card with an advertisement on the reverse side, 
specifying the various kinds of goods they dealt 
in, and quoting the prices at which they were 
sold. , ■ ■ ■ 

This is well matched bj’- the story fhat a 
snember of a ibau of prinhu's wbo received just 
such a card as that described, after ctnidoliiig 
with the surviving partners on the loss they had 
sustaiuod, closed his letter somewhat as follows : 
‘We regret to see tliat you have thonglit lit to 

patronise the house of [naming the rival firm] 

for the execution of your funeral cards. We hope 
the next time a bereavement occurs in your firm 
we will have an opportunity of tendering our 
■quotation. Hoping that we wdll soon have the 
pleasure of serving you in this manner, we re- 
main,’. &e. , . 

An evening newspaper is re-sponsible for the 
two following curious notices ; ‘ Among the wreaths 
resting on the coffin of Mr Grant Allen last 
Friday was one from Mr and ]\Irs Le Gallienne, 
which bore the following inscription; “Cadbury’s 
Cocoa is entirely free from all foreign substances,” ’ 
and so on to the end of the usual paragraph 
advertisement. Not less startling was the an- 
noimcement also that ^ last year more than 
twenty-live thousand people died from snake-bites, 
and at the ImndB of wild animals, in India.’ 

An English newspaper is responsible for tlie 
following obituary notice (we give only the 


cloning words); ‘^Through his death society has 
lost one of its principal ornaments, his spouse a 
model Iiuftbaml, and w’e an honourable subscriber 
■who always paid in advance.’ 

An American newspaper gives, in all seriousness, 
the following notice to its readers : ‘ We have 
sent an account to many of our subscriber.^ who 
are in arrears with their payiHonts, without re- 
ceiving any reply fmni them. As \vc can only 
suppose that the cause of ilieir hdluro to reply to 
our repeated communications is to be attii billed 
to their death, we intend to publish a list of 
their namefj shortly among the obituary notices. 
Any subsci'iber wlio dues not wish to figure among 
the deaths will, therefore, please send us, without 
delay, an answer — and remittance.’ 

As an inalance where an epitaph (which is 
the next thing to an obituary notice) has been 
utilised for bnsiiie.ss purposes, we may cite the 
citizen of Ba,n Francisco wlio had a marble monu- 
ment erected, on the tablet of wluch a space was 
reserved for the maines of himself and his %vife, 
after which appeared a notice that the remaining 
space would be let fur advertisements. 

Lord Erougbam was the author of a rather 
sharp practical joke, llic victim being the London 
Times, The editor of that paper was a particular 
enemy of the great statesman, and it occurred to 
the latter that it would he a good joke to give 
out that he was dead, and see what kind of obituary 
notice tlie great London newspapier would give. 
Lord Brotigheum was travelling in the pro^dnees 
at the time, ami the rtqiort of his death was soon 
circulated. A representative of the Times <‘aUe<I 
at liivS lunlship’s resitlence to verify the riiniour. 
There he was assured the rcqmrt was iiKlce<l true, 
and, in pi'oof, was shown the coffin and pall, 
which had already been laid out. The next day 
the Times appeared with a notice of Brougham’s 
death, in wliicli the statesman’s life and cluiracter 
w^ere depicted in the most virulent terms. It was 
very small satisfaction to Lord Brougham wlieri, a 
few days later, he exacted an abject apology from 
the editor* 

Lord Brougliam ivas not the only person wdio 
has had the privilege of reading his own obituary 
notice. The same tiling happened to Madame 
Patti not very long ago, when the Australian 
papers contained accounts of her demise, and full 
reports of lier life and professional career. The 
cable message announcing the death of her Imsband, 
M, NicoUni, had been misread, 

The poet Burns was fond of writing obituary 
notices or elegies on his friends or other 'people 
he admired. Some of these elegies are amongst 
his most remarkable poems — as, for example, his 
* Lament for James Eaii of Glencairn’ and hiS 
< Elegy on Captain Matthew Heudersonj’ either of 
whicli may be said to liavo conferred mote lasting 
fame on the recipient than a monument of stone 
and lime. These do not, however, come under tire 
head of humorous obituary notices, a description 
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wbicli applies to *Tam Samson’s Elegy/ which 
’was written under the following circumstances: 

‘Tarn Samson’ was a gray -haired veteran sports- 
man, who, on one occasion wdjen out moorfowl- 
shooting, and feeling the Aveight of 3 "ears begin to 
press upon him, expressed the belief that the 
expedition was to he his last, and desired, in 
somewhat tragic style, that he might die and bo 
buried in the moors. 

Burns, hea-ring of this, imme<]iately composed 
his famous elegy, in which he related at length 
the exploits and skill of liis hero, ending each 
verse with the phdiitive line, ‘Tam Samson’s 
dead/ 

Some one having told Samson that Burns had 
written a xmein— ‘ a gey queer ane’ — about him, 
.he . sent for the poet, and in something like 
' wrath, asked him to read what he had written. 
On hearing the recital of his exploits he smiled 
grimljq and seemed by no means displeased. 
^BuV he exclaimed, ^I ’m no’ dead yet, Kobiu ; 
wherefore should ye say that I hu dead i ’ Burns 
retired for a few minutes ; then he returned, and 
recited to Tam the following verse, wliicli he had 
composed in the interval : 

PEE COXTllA. 

Go, Fame, an’ canter like a filly 
Thro’ a’ the streets an’ neiiks o’ Killie, 

Tell ev’ry social, honest billie 
To ccasc his griovin, 

For yet, unskaitl/d by Death’s gleg gulUe, 

Tam Samson’s liviii ! 

Samson laughed gleefully, and exclaimed ‘'That ’s 
no^ bad, Bobiri ; that ’ll do,’ and the poet was 
received once more into his good graces. 

The Americans have perhaps contributed more 
than their just share in the composition of the 
present article ; yet the following anecdote is too 
good to be lost : 

An American editor had been informed that an 
article published in his paper had given great 
offence to one of his readers, avIio hud solemnly 
sworn to call at his (the editor's) oiiice and 
horsewhip him in his sanctum. The ofiended 
reader was evidently in earnest, for next day he 
. appeared before liis intended victim, and asked, in 
' a voice of thunder, ‘Are you Mr A— — , the editor 
.of this paper 1’ holding out at the same time a 
. .copy of the journal which contained the offensive 
; article. 

am/ was the reply of the editor ; ‘but wait a 
-.minute until I ask you a question and as he 
spoke he drew a loaded revolver from the drawer 
in front of him, cocked it, and laid it on the 
, table, 

^How/plme tell me/ he continued, ‘what is 
your narnel’ . . 

^ . ‘My name is, B , and you will hear more 

/about me before I . have done with you/ 

, ‘ Where were yotr born ? 

‘I, was born in Kentucky. ; But I don’t see 


what that matters to you. May I ask what is 
that you are writing V 
‘An obituary notice/ 

‘ Whose r 
‘ Youns/ 

As the editor afterwards stated, he presumed 
his visitor had urgent business down the street ; 
at any rate he left suddenly, without waiting to 
take formal leave, nor did the editor ever see 
him again. 

AT THE EIYEE’S EDGE. 

0 Sweet ! when we come to the distant days, 

When the fancies fail like the falling flowers, 

And the meads of music are soundless ways, 

And the wells of wishing have lost their powers : 

0 Sweet ! when the days and the ways are thus, 

Shall we stand and tremble on Time’s thin ledge, 
Forgetting the fields of the years behind, 

With our souls so dull and our loves so blind, 
Tliat we shall not see wliat is left for us 
III the shadowy dusk at the Fiver’s edge ? 

We hear them sigh of the pains of age, 

The blight of beauty, tlie blood grown cold ; 

We see the sorrows of saint and sage 

When the psaln) is sung and the wisdom told. 

Did they love so little and fear so much 

That the birds in their bi-easts forbore to fiedge ? 
Did they find no flowers in the paths they trod 
To -warm their hearts to the old-world sod, 

To bloom again at a dear hand’s touch 
In the shadowy dusk at the Elver’s edge ? 

We have made fair plans for tlie days to come— 

We have made enough for a thousand years — 

Oh ! some for "wonderful work, and some 
For beautiful rest— hut none for tears. 

Have \ve sinned in this? Are our hopes all vain? 
Will our joy turn hare as the May-clad hedge ? 

If it be that the cup of our peace must spilb 
Will the Hand that empties it not refill? 

Of all our treasures may none remain 
In the shadowy dusk at the Eiver’s edge ? 

To-day love’s meadows are laved in light, 

But we know they slope to a far-off stream. 

Let us pluck the pleasures of life aright, 

And garner them all for a future dream — 

For the last late dream of our dreams come true, 

At the last late proof of our proven pledge ; 

When the sun that showed us our joy is gone, 

0 Sweet 1 may the birds in our breasts sing on, 
And the blooms revive with our memories’ dew% 

In the shadowy dusk at the Eiver’s edge, 

;. J. J. Bell. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR INDIAN FAIWINE RELIEF. 

By (aEOB.ge S, Keith, M.D., Author of A Plea for a Simple'^ Ufe^ Fads of mi Old Ph iismian^ &e. 


HAVE ahvtays believed— and this is 
the general belief— that rice, whicli 
is the principal food of the natives 
in many parts of India, is mostly 
a pure starch, and contains very 
little from which to form a strong 
body of muscle and bone. I was undeceived as to 
this when on a recent voyage to Eangooii. I hatl 
asked if brown bread was to be had on board, and 
was told that it was not, and that there was no 
wheateii Hour to make it from. A few days 
after I was surprised to see it on the table, and 
of excellent fpiality. On. inquiring of tlui linker, 
a very intelligent Scot, he tuh.l me the bread wjib 
made from white flour and rice'-rneal, four parts 
of the former to one ]iart of the latter. He had 
used this for more than twelve months when 
brown l>read was asked for. 

Tin's rice-meal is got in the process of cleaning 
rice in the rice-mills of India. From th.e rough 
paddy the husk is lirst riibberl off ; part of it is 
used in the mill as fuel, and the rest is tlirovm 
into the sea. What is next removed is the ric.e- 
meal. This is sent to England, and is given to 
the |>igs or tnade into oil -take for fattening cattle. 
On my retmn voyage tlie vessel brought nearly one 
thousand tons of it in bags to Liverpool, where it is 
in great demand. It is not known to any of the 
corn-dealers in Edinburgh. Twelve months ago it 
was selling at about three pounds a ton ; lately, 
owing to the high ])rice of all feeding-stuffs, it has 
been quoted at from four pounds fifteen shillings 
to five pounds. 1 brought some of it home, and 
it makes excellent brown bread when used in the 
above proportions. I have also some of the partly- 
cleaned rice, from the further cleaning of which 
th(3 rice-meal is ohtaine.d in quantity varying froui 
7 to 16 j^er cent. In a Bpecimen of the partially- 
cleaned ricie which I got from tlie largest mill in 
Kangoon, a considerable portion of the rich meal 
has evidently been lost in cleaning oil' tbe hiislv, 
Ho. 126 .— Ton. IIL ' [Aiimfits 


as only 10 or 12 ])er cent, of the grain, and tliis 
the smaller size, has rotained its natural red 
colour, which is soniewdiat darker than the natural 
grain of wheat. Hence it is pr(.iV>nble that the 
rice could give even a higlier proportion of meal 
than 16 per cent. 

I Iiavc got an analysis made of this meal 
by the chemist of Messrs Duncan & Flockhart, 
Edinhiirgli, and, although it had lost some of itS' 
ffesh-and-hone-making ingredients, it was found 
to contain JM per cent, albuminoids, and 41- ]>er 
cent. plios])horic acid, wliich, in union with lime, 
as phusphatt^ of lime, makes n]» the gre^iter part 
of the asli, aniuiinting to ]>er cent. The 
meal is thus very ritdi in albuminoids and phos* 
].diates. 

On the hank of the Irrawaddy 1 liajqjcned to 
see aVioiit a ton of rice which had been freed 
from the husk, but still retained its re.d colour; 
and I was told in Ivangoon that the natives some- ■ 
times clean the rice for themselves, and use it in 
the form in which I saw it. I heard ret'ently 
from an engineer wdio has for some time been , 
in charge of railway's in As.sain tlmt red rice is 
UvSed by the natives, who are a finer and stronger 
ra(je than the Hindus. I have also liecn told of a 
family in the West of Seiffland who Lave been in 
the habit of getting red rice regularly from Ceylon. 

In this country the value of rice as a food 
is reduced still further by the mode of cooking.- 
It is boiled in a large quantity of wa-ter* This 
takes out most of the all)uminoi.ds, and. as iJio 
water is thrown aivay, those are lost In India 
the water used is just enougli to swell the rice, • ^ 
and everything is preserved. Parkes gives 5 per 
cent;, as the j)n.>port4on cf albuiuhioids in white 
rice, and 11 per cent, in wdiite Hour. t ' 

1 have endeavounid to get the Government' of. 
Inelia interested in the rke-nieal question. It ’js y. 
a pity that the best part of the rice slioitH hep-'' 
sent to this country for cattle when it fa so much 
Beserved] ‘ AmiL 28, 1900. 
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needed in India, especially for tlie young. As a 
niattei' of pure ' economy it is important tliat it be 
retained in the country. Two parts of our bronm 
wheaten I)read go as far as three parts of white 
bread, both in satisfying tlia appetite and in sup- 
plying tlie -wants of the system. If the same 
ratio holds as to red rice and white rice, a great 
money-saving -^voiilcl be effected by substituting the 
former for the latter. The price of rice-meal got 
in cleaning wlute rice for this and other countries 
is also less than, that of white rice ; but this is 
of small importance compared wutli its value as a 
food. It makes excellent porridge. 

A time of ■ faruine may be the best for intro- 
ducing a change in the habits of the people. 


As red rice is already used in some parts of 
India, its general use should not be a great 
difficulty. When we consider that browui bread is 
so little used among ourselves, though its use is 
increasing among the upper classes, and that as 
3 "et far the greater quantity of wheat consumed 
in this country goes to the pigs, we need not be 
surprised that in India also this thriftless system 
XU'evails, to the deterioration of mrmj millions of 
X:)eoplc. In this country the matter is of less 
importance as, overfeeding being tbe rule, the 
poor Avhite loaf may often do less harm than the 
richer lu’owui one. In a poor country like India, 
where the x^eojjle are underfed, the case is very 
different. 




OF EOYAL BLOOD. 

A STORY OF THE SECRET SERYICE. 

CHAPTER XXir,--THE PRINCESS ASKS A FAVOUR, 


r :;j 


^^SlLAFTIIil ! ^ I , cried joyously, dash- 
ing towaixls her -with outstretched 
fei haiid. Our eyes met. In hers I 
saw that smhe sweet, well-remem- 
bered love-look wliich bad given 
; i' me courage to confess the truth. 

; She uttered only one -word in response, 

' ‘Philips in a low" earnest tone; and then, as 

, r her tiny, trembling hand touched nime and 

; 1 thrilled me -with a fond pressure, her puzxled 

! gaze wnndered again to the -woinan in black wdio 

‘ 'i' stood by statuesque and motionless. 

‘ In an instant the truth flashed across my 

;''i| ,< mind, Mcdauie ^vas. annoj'-ed at iinding her guest 

t!;j ’ in conversation w'ith me. Perhaps, too, a slight 

I '! v jealousy had arisen in her. As she stood there 

. ^ ' my eyes wore held to her in fascination. Her 

' ' cool morning -dress of wliite muslin, girdled 

■ d narrowly but distinctivtd^^ with jiale inaiive, gave 

' ji! ^ her an indescribably dainty appearance; her com- 

, pi exion, fresh and natural, bearing no traces of 

^ , that artificial softness which even girls in their 

I j" •' teens nowadays affect by means of cosmetics. 

' y.y.j '^ ’ How different were these two -women, the one 

^ 'r. « inge-nuous, pure, honest, and as healthy in mind 

* ■ ■ as in body; the other a powdered 

y'p; , ’ woman of the world, steeped in the cardinal sins, 
.,and crafty, unscrupulous, designing, and unmerci- 
!' d A, 'ful— a woman whose history had been more 
rdmarkable than any romance! 

I ^ \ ^ By what means, I wondered, had ffuditli Kohn 

to obtain an invitation to Branden- 
indeed were accorded* that honour 
;outsicfe the immediate family circle, with the 
'etception, of course, of the usual annual visit 




the Plapsburgs the stronghold of their ancestors 
was always regarded as a place sacred to summer 
rex)Ose m famille. Numerous guests were invited 
to tile great wdiite palace in Vienna, or to the fine 
villa at Beaulieu, near Nice, where the winter 
was always spent, but never to Braiidenberg. 

At a motion from IHelame the woman Judith 
reluctantly turned and, with threatening glance 
at me, moved out, closing the door after her. I 
-v'as scarcel}^ X)repared for such obedience on idie 
part of one so defiant, and the instant she had 
gone I asked, ‘Who is that woman P 

Millie, my maid. She has not been with me 
long. But j'ou apparently know her,’ she said. 
‘You were talking when I entered.’ 

She had overheard my denunciation. Should 
I now show open defiance and speak, or was it 
wiser to hold my peace ? An instant’s reflection 
decided me. 

‘ Yes,’ I answei^ed ; ‘ I do Icnow her. But she 
is scarcely the kind of person to be. your maid.’ 

‘Wh^^E sbe asked, in quick surjirise. ‘Imperti- 
nenee seems to be her only really bad quality. 
She is a sj^lendid linguist, a good pianist, and 
rather more fitted for coinjianion tlian maid. 
From her chance remarks I know full well she 
has once moved in quite a good circle herself.’ 

‘Wlio recommended her to you?’ I, inquired 
anxiously, wondering w-ith what design she could, 
have entered Medanie’s service. 

‘ Lady Thirlmere, one of my friends in London.’ 
‘Then her ladyship must have been ignorant of 
•who slie really is.’ ’ y ’ , 

‘VHio is she?’ asked the- Princess, puzzled 
: * Her name is Judith Kohn, the political agent 
in the employ of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs , 
at Berlin,’ I answered, ' • ' 

‘A spy?’ she gasped, ' ' = . ' • 

I nodded,' adding, ‘And further, she it was 
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wlio acted witli that man Kraiisf?, and induced him 
to prepare the plans of the Austrian frontier forts/ 
‘Ahl’ she cried quickly, recollect* You 
told me that she was even worse than Krauss, 
and that she escaped from Austria with the 
assistance of the German Embassy. And I have 
actually taken her into my service ! ’ she said, 
astounded at my revelation. 

‘ lTndou]M;edly her presence here is part of 
some well-lahl plan,’ I said. ‘ With a woman 
of her character it hohoveB one to he ever on 
the alert. Why has she taken the trouble to 
enter your service V 

‘It is extraordinary. How can I telD’ 

‘Be fleet. Is there any secret of xjrime import- 
ance which is in your keeping? You, a member 
of a Boyal House, may be in possession of some- 
thing which it is the object of your enemies to 
obtain?’ 

She was silent. In. an instant her face was 
blanched to the lips. 

‘ All ! ’ she cried suddenly, as though some 
liideous truth had at tliat instant davmed upon 
her. ‘ Yes ; I see it all now 1 There is a deep 
and ciumingl^^ devised plot The coup would 
have been made rpiiddy, perliax)s even to-day, 
had you not thus given me timely warning.’ 

‘A ]»lut against you?’ I suggested. 

‘Yes,’ she. faltered hoarsely, ‘against me/ 

Then she stood silent, deep in thought. Her 
mouth was hard set, and in her eyes was a look 
of desx)eration strangely out of keeping with the 
cairn beauty of her countenance, 

‘This woman,’ I went on, ‘is possessed of a 
devilish ingenuity. Nut a year ago I dis(;overcd 
her as wife of an ohieial in oiir Fo]‘<jign Office 
ill London. Bhe was leading a life of strict 
gentility at Richmond, the utlored of her luisband 
and the atlmiratiou of her snbiirban neighborn's/ 
‘You tliink she bad actually married liiin in 
order to obtain some secret at the bidding of her 
masters in Berlin?’ 

‘Undoubtedly,’ I responded. ‘Gordon 01 lines, 
her husband, died mysteriously, poor fellow 1 and 
she afterwards disappeared — to America, I believe. 
From thfit moment until a few minutes ago I 
have neither seen her nor heard of her where- 
abouts. But has the man Krauss— the spy whose 
release you obtai.iied from the Austrian Emperor 
— never mentioned her?’ 

‘ Fes. After your statement I demanded of 
him the whole story, and he related it to 
me. He told me of this mysterious woman who 
enjoys the patronage of all the Embassies of Ger- 
many throughout Europe, of her artfulness, her 
daring, and her unscrupulonsness ; yet I never for 
one moment dreamed that this very woman, 
whose name is the synonym of all that is crafty 
and evil, was actually the one who waited upon 
me daily, and whose gossip was so bright and 
interesting/ 

‘Strangely enough,’ I said, ‘the King is ex- 


tremely anxious to meet her. For months I have 
been in search of her in order to induce her to 
obey the royal command to go to the Bdace,’ 

‘ The King ! ’ she gasped. Then, after a second’s 
pause .* ‘ No, no, Philip ! They must never 
meet.’ 

‘Why?’ I iiifj Hired, surprised. 

‘Philix>,’ she said earnestly, stretching forth her 
hand and grasping mine, ‘you lov(^ me—do you 
not?’ 

‘Yes, dcarc^st. It is because I love you, be- 
cause I coidd no longer l)ear your absence, that 
I liave come here to-day, even at risk of your 
clispleiisure.’ 

‘Then I may trust you?’ she said in a deep 
tone of earnestness. 

‘Of course you may,’ I replied. 

‘Ah! for my sake, for love of me, Philip, do 
not take this woin«an to the King,’ 

‘But why?’ I argued. ‘I have reasmi to be- 
lieve she could give certain information that 
might change the present critical outlook in 
Europe. You, of course, have heard sinister 
rumours of antagonistic alliances and of war/ 

‘Liste}}, Philip,’ she mid in a low voice, 
hrcalliless in the intensity of her anxiety, ‘ If the 
King and Judith .Kohn meet, the outcome of the 
interview will he disastrous to me, to my family 
--to my House. I am in grave peril. You love 
me. Once you declared that if you could -ever 
render me assistance you would ilo so, Will 
you not help me, now that I am in sore need of 
your protection?’ 

I had rnadt^ a ])roinise to the King. Wliat- 
ever the otject His Maj<isty had in seeking aa 
interview with this inys^^ious female agent, it 
was iin< luuhtedly of ])riine imtiorlance. Yet with 
this a]*p<>a.] of my well-beloved in my cans, liow 
could I turn aside and disregard it? From the 
very fact that Judith was acting as her maid 
it was apparent that she harboured some evil 
design ; therefore it was hut my duty to stand by 
and assist Melanie. I hud exposed this woman 
whose marvellous cunning had shaken empire 
to tlicir foundations ; and wndl I knew that ere 
long she would launch her charges •against ,jne 
mercilessly. The storm of her indignation and 
vengeance would be terrible. 

‘ The King’s command should he obeyed,’ I said. 

‘ Beniember that I am a diplomatist, and that my 
own country and his are in complete accord.’ 

‘ No ! no i ’ she cried, with n iiassiouate outhiirsfc. 
‘No ! you will not, Philip,’ she implored earnestly. 

‘1 do not s€.e how their meeting could affeet 
you personally, ivhile it is just possible that the 
revelations wdiieh are within tins woman’s pwer 
to make may change the whole aspect of . 
national relatioJis/ 

‘ No, I beg of you, Philip,’ she pleaded, hoHi’ng 
both my hands in her convulsive gmsp, and sipk-; 
ing suddenly upon her knees. ‘ U ' ctiedL 
‘I beg of you to spare me — to spare 'the.’/.':''' bU-' 
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‘ Spare you ! ^ I exclaimed in wonder. ^ I don’t 
xmderstani ■\71iy have you given liie no expla- 
nation of your sudden liiglit from BrusseE, or 
of your relations with that spy and traitor 
Kraiiss ?’ 

‘ Because it is absolutely impossible,’ she faltered, 
‘I am hound to secrecy.’ 

^Then you wisli me to neglect niy duty, and 
say nothing to the King of the reajxpearance of 
this woman T 

She was bowed before me, and I was hoklijig 
lier trembling hands. From her attitude I saw 
that she was terribly in earnest, as though all 
her future depended on decision. 

‘ It is the first favour I have asked of you, 
Philip,’ she said in a low voice, j^anting as she 
spoke. ‘I know that your duty to your country 
is to inform the King'; but upon your decision 
all dei)ends. Ah ! you do not know how much I 
have suifered, or what I am sufiering now. You 
cannot tell the dire result which might accrue if 
the King and the spy exchanged confidences.’ 

She shuddered. Her face was blanched, and as 
her liead bowed lier lips moved. It seemed as 
thougli there, ux^on her knees, she was praying 
for deliverance from her mysterious thraldom ; 
and I stood silent and motionless, hesitating 
whether I shoidd serve my country or th.e 
woman I loved so dearly. 

The maxim of the jikdosoxfiiical controller of 
England’s destiny, the Marquess of Macclesfield, 
xvas indeed one of truth. To l>e a successful 
diplomatist a man must needs steel his heart 


against all feminine blandishments. But there 


comes a time in the life of every man xvhen he 
loves honestly and well, and u^lien the happiness 
of the ol\ject of his affections is his primary con- 
sideration. My love for the Princess Melanie had 
been full of a st.range romance, our meetings had 
, been clandestine, and none laiew’ our secret. To 
].)e loved by one of the most beautiful and high- 
born women in Euroj)e and placed on equality 
with her, poor as I was, had aroused within me 
a new zest for life. Could I disregard the appeal 
she . made before me on her knees ? I glanced 
down at her, and saw upon that pale, troubled 
face a look of intense anxiety such as I had 
■never before witnessed. Tears too stood in her 
dark, luminous eyes as she once again raised her 
face . imiAoriiigly to mine. Those tears decided 
me. I never could Ixear a woman’s emotion. 

■ * "blf you wish me to neglect iny duty, Melanie, 
'then 'I will dp so,’ I said at last. ‘You know 
. how dearly I love you; how every day, every 
.hour, nly; thought is always of you. Brussels is 
hut a desert, hpw, you have left.’ 


She rose unsteadily, assisted by me, and then, 
witliout a word, threw her arms ])assionately about 
my neck and gave way to a flood of tears. Her 
pent-up emotion found vent as slie buried her 
head upon my shoulder, while 1, with my arm 
around her, kissed her hair and endeavoured to 
comfort her, 

‘ I am iniseralde — wretched,’ she sobbed. ‘ I 
^was compelled to fly from Brussels xvithout 
bidding you farewell, Philij), because — well, be- 
cause ever}' liour I remained there i^aced me in 
greater jeoj^ardy. Forgive mo.’ 

‘You were in fear of that man Kraiiss,’ I ex- 
claimed rather severely. ‘Tell me the ti'uth. If 
I neglect my duty to serve you, then surely you 
will at least he frank with me,’ 

‘Yes,’ she faltered. ‘I left in order to escape 
him.’ 

‘WliyT I asked. ‘What ^mwer does he hold 
over you — he a traitor a] id a spy, and you a 
princess? Why should you hold him in fear?’ 

She shook her head mournfully and sighed 
deeply. 

‘Surely,’ I continued, ‘whatever may be your 
relations, you might openly defy him if you 
wished.’ 

‘ All ! would to Heaven that I dared ! ’ she 
cried. ‘ Alas ! it is mq>ossible-— iinxiossihle.’ 

‘1-Je is your lover,’ I said in a deep tone. 
‘You cannot deny it, IMelanie.’ 

‘I have already denied it,’ she answered, with 
a slight indignation. ‘True, I obtained liis re- 
lease ; but it Avas imperative. I did it to save 
myself, little dreaming that by so doing I was 
preparing for myself an everlasting torment.’ 

‘To save yourself,’ I echoed. ‘You speak in 
enigmas. Wby not he more explicit, now that I 
hai'-e promised to assist you with all the ])OAver at 
my command ? ’ 

‘Because, even now, I dare not tell you every- 
thing,’ she rexffied. ‘All I can say is tliat I am 
in gravest peril, and that if you ivill you can 
save 111 }' honour, my rexuitatiou — nay, Philip,’ she 
added in the voi<‘e of one driven to desperation, 
‘you alone can suA^e me from death !’ 

‘ From death 1 Why ? ’ 

‘Because exxiosure is imminent,’ she said 
hoarsely, standing rigid and pale, her hands 
clasped to her open Avhite bimv. ‘This woman 
Kohn has scented out iny secret 1 She knows it, 
and Avill betray me ! I confess to yf)n, Philix>,’ 
she sobbed in Ioav, broken tones — ‘I confess I am 
uiiAvorthy of yonr love, even of your esteem. I 
have sinned, and only my death can make full 
atonement, Alas ! that the love of the liapsburgs 
is fatal — alwavvS fatal ! 
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SOME EXPEKIENCES WITH MODERN MOTOB-CARa 

By Dawson Tubneu» M.I). (Edinbur^-ii). 


I pg^^g^jORSELESS carriages are no new 
tiling, for ill two years we shall he 
raraBgl able to celebrate the centeiiary of 
automohilisin. In the year 1802 

Trevithick constructed a front- 
steering road-carriage, driven hy 

steam, which attained the speed of ten miles an 
horn*. He was followed in later years hy Gnrmy, 
Hancock, and others, who designed and con- 

stnicted most excellent steam - omiiilmses, which 
for some years competed successfully with the 
horse-drawn coaches. Mr Scott Russell also ran. a 
service of steam - carriages between Glasgow and 
Paisley, Avhich were always crowded with pas- 

sengers ; hut the service had to be discontiniied 
owing to the action of the road trustees in raising 
barricades of stones whicli tlie motor-cars could not 
surmount. The road automobile .movement was 
eventually killed by tlie prejudice and opposition 
of parties interested in horseilesh, by the ini<pii- 
tous tolls levied on horseless carriages, and by th(3 
advent of the railway automotor. 

The horseless carriage, thus driven from its 
lhrthpla.ee, found an asyliini in countries less 
conservative than Britain. This is the reason 
V'hy the Brench are so far ahead in the industry, 
and we who were the pioneers of antoniohilism 
liave now to go abroad for the best models and 
designs. 

The Inu’seless-carriage emancipation ac.t — that is, 
the Locomotives on Highways Act — only came 
into force on November 14, 1896. Thus British 
manufacturers have had barely four years for 
exjxnimental work ; and the lirms so far most 
successful in this liave been (xaitent to profit hy 
the experience of our Continental rivals rather 
than strike out on new lines. 

My knowledge of horseless carriages has been 
gained mainly with three types of petrol auto- 
motors. The first was a French Be Dion Bouton 
cpiadricycle, which arrived just in time to take 
part in a picnic excursion along the coast-road 
into East Lothian. With the exception of a little 
iaistruction from the agent of the machine in 
Paris, I had till this time no experience in 
managing a motor - cycle. Having procured a 
gal].on of petroleum spirit, or petrol, and filled 
the reservoir, we started without much diffi- 
culty, and had a pleasant run to Longniddry, 
twelve miles from Edinburgh. Arrived there, I 
had to give several of our party rides, with the 
result that my stock of petrol became exhausted, 
and we had the laborious task of pushing the 
machine part of the way on our return journey. 

Failing in the attempt to procure petrol at a 
village we passed through, I filled the reservoir 
mth ordinary lamp-oil ; but the engine refused 




to work with this fuel. Determined not to he 
beaten, and l)eiiig tired out 'irith the exertion of 
pushing tlie machine, I made a bonfire with, 
some newspapers under tlie reservoir, and con- 
tinued tlie heating until I conld ],d‘iin]y see the ' 
vapour of the lamp-oil escaping ii|> the fioat- 
chimney. The result was inagiiiiieeiit,, and we 
covered some, six miles at a great, speed. Again 
tlie motor flaggiid, and eventually sto])pcd. We 
had repeated recourse to ilie. bonfire Ixiforc \ye 
reached liome late at night. Here, however, let 
me strongly advise motor cyclists not to attempt 
this bonfire p>erformaiice, the danger of which I 
did not realise at the lime. I now regard out . 
escape from a severe explosion as almost niiracur. 
Ions. This motor -cycle carried ns isome three, 
thousand miles, iinduding a journey to Bristol 

and hack ; and, though it afforded , us much. - 
pleasure, I am unable to recommend it as a re- 
liable means of locomotion. 

My next lufieliine was a Daimler five-aiid-a-half 
liorse-poAver car made at Coventry. The price of 
this was £370. The parent company, which inaim- 
factiires under the patents of the late Ilcrr 

Gottlieb Daimler, is German ; and when the 
English lirandi was started it hud the iissistauce 
of trained engineers friuu the chief nianufactory. 
The work they turn out is first class in all re- 
spects, and the engine is one. of the most su«> 

eessful quick-running light oil-motors yet made. 

All adaptation <.)f this engine is used by Pan- 
hard & Levassor, the ica<ling French antomohilc 
makers. It has a two-cylinder vertical engine ; 
the diameter of tlie piston is Jlfe im.dies; length 
of stroke, 4| indies ; and the number of revolu- 
ti(.)iis per minute is 720. Tidie ignition is used. 
The diameter of the .front wheels is 2 feet 
6 indies, of the back wheels 3 feet 3 inches. 
The steering is eifected hy a tiller, which niovea 
in a direction oppiosite to the wheels, W'hich have 
solid rubber tyres. The method of cooling is 
by water, which is circulated by means of a ' 
pump ; and ten to fifteen gallons are carried. 
There is a spoon -brake on the tyres and a hand-., 
brake on the countershaft. The power is trans- 
mitted from the motor to the rear whecds hy a 
f rid ion -clutch, tooth-gearing, and chains ; and = 
there <are four .speeds — iiamtsly, four, eight, turdve, 
and sixteen miles per hour. Petroleum spirit , 
of a specific gravity of 0‘680 is used. The total 
iveight of the car is about nineteen hmidred- 
weight. ' 

Though the Daimler is undoubtedly the mMt 
rdialile and satisfactory English car yet nmde, it 
has certain faults. To some of these ' I wHl now 
refer ; (1) It is underpowered ; the twelve aud 
sixteen miles an liour speeds can only he ttaed oa- 
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I good level roads in siunmer. A touring car to 

carry four people witli their luggage should be 
provided %vith an engine of at least eight brake 
1 horsc-puwer. Q2) Tube ignition lias many dis- 

! ;; advantages. The most serious one is the danger 

I of the car and its occupants catching hre in case 

of an accident ; others are the difficulty of keeping 
,i, ;; the burners alight in a ^YilidJ and of relighting 

*; •"! ' V thciu> and also the difficulty of getting tlicin to 

* J burn with a siiliiciently hot liaine. (3) Owing to 
■ ir the aljsencc of an elllcient water-cuoliiig arrange- 

, ^ I ' inent, a large dead-weight of water is carriedj 

and this must he renewed every twenty-five to 
,, j. ‘ I thirty miles. (4) The brake-power is insufficient. 

' i r (5) There are no efficient means to prevent the 

; i ear running backwards if stopxDed on a hill. 

(G) The tiller steering is too sensitive, and is 
i\ -fv' ■ dangerous at high speeds. 1 understand, hoivever, 

'i that in the latest Daimler cars most of these 

I' faults have been rectified. 

f !;i' I 'I On the arrival of my Daimler car at the 

Oaicdoiiian Station, ill Edinburgh, last January, 
I I: ■ ' I went there iidtii a can of petrol to drive it 

‘ home. 1 had no difficulty in starting the engine, 

1^. • and all went well until I was about half-way 

1; Iq-'l; up a steep street, ivhen a snap was heard, the 

I engine stoiiped, and the car began to run back- 

fiv';'! ' ward downhill. Fortunately, two active friends 

I ' ^ who were with me "were able to stop the car 

I ' before it had got up any momentum. A sub- 

1 , seipieut examination of the engine showed that 
b b:,/'; • the eccentric rod which worked the water-pimip 

! bad broken, xnobabJy owing to the freei^ing of 

the water in the pipes during the previous 
I - night. By means of a strap and a piece of 

I bf! v cord, the rod ivas fastened out of the ivay and 

an attempt made to start the engine; but the 

I ! ■' attempt’ was in vain. In turn we all tried to start 

I ' ! , , the engine ; but go the right way it v'onld not. 

| s;. ' Eventually, however, it began to run backward, 

b; b and then the happy thoiiglit occurred to mo 

I'ib; : ' that by putting the reversing gear into action 

I' \ / the car might be persuaded to move forward. 

C , b b 1 tried this at once, and, to our intense relief, 
I ' I ; ' \ forged slowly forward, and so went to the 

r . coach-house. We must have spent fully two 

I 'I \ f hours in the street, and I had just resolved to 
I* b J:i git homes to imll the car home when we sue- 

|j P, , ceeded in moving it. 

A short time after this accident, while leaving 
I ? ■ ; the Queen^s Park, Edinburgh, by St Leonardos Hill, 

’ the cat suddenly began to run backward, and 

V before we could do anything it had run violentl}^ 

'' Fortunately 

; r b '- the hooc^ which was projecting behind, served as 
a buler and sayed m from injuiy. Until I got 
down . and , noticed that one of the chains had 
b'’|]b'f|j^ come offi I ’had no idea what the cause of the 
■ 3B One of the points requiring 

attention in* the construction of a new 
^ theb chains ' are 'liable to stetch and 
usually do so at the most awkward 


times. On another occasion an admission -valve 
spindle broke wlxen I was taking a fiicjid for a 
drive on the outskirts of the town ; and we liad 
to push the car into a dairymaids yard and walk 
home. 

Otherwise, I have only had trouble with the 
bmmers and tubes ; but tliis occurred pi'etty 
frequently. Last August ive started with two 
friends fur London, spending the tirst night at 
l^Ioffat and the second at Penrith ; but the speed 
of the car, in consequence of the burners acting 
badly, gradually diminished, until it was only 
with the greatest difficulty we managed on the 
third day to get over Shop Fells, a rise of one 
thousand three hundred feet. Further, when de- 
scending on the other side, I had, in consequence of 
the somewhat precipitous incline, great difficulty 
in holding the car in chock ; and when we reached 
the bridge at the bottom the car vns enveloped 
in smoke. Here we jumped olF quickly and re- 
moved the spare cans of petrol and our luggage. 
It was then discovered that the brake-strap, owing 
to the long-continued and intense friction, was 
smouldering. Two or three buckets of water put 
this right. One of the buimers, however, had g<nie 
from had to worse, and now it would not light at 
all. We had therefore to continue our journey to 
Kendal on one cylinder. So far I liad only en- 
deavoured to doctor the tube-burners themselves ; 
but on our arrival at Kendal 1 determined 
to examine into the condition of the tube that 
conveyed the petrol froju the reservoir to tlie 
bnrner ; and here I found the origin of our 
trouble, for the tube was almost blocked at one 
place with a curious deposit from the j)eiroI. 
After this had been removed the burners gave us 
much less trouble. 

Leaviiig the Daimler in London, I -went to 
Paris to drive hack a car which had been on 
order for some months. This ear was made by 
the Delahaye firm, of Tours and Paris, and its cost 
is £150. It is a four-wheel phaeton. There are 
two horizontal cylinders placed at the back. Tlie 
diameter of the piston is 4*33 inches ; length of 
the stroke, 6*29 inches ; with about 725 reY^olutions 
per miimto. The diameter of the front wheels is 
34 inches, of the back wheels 43 inches, and the 
tires are pneumatic. The ignition is electric ; 
the brake horse-power 10*8. Power is transmitted 
from the motor to the wheels by bells and 
chains. There arc three band-brakes — one on the 
countershaft and one on each, driving - wheel ; 
and a ratchet arrangement prevents the car from 
rumiing backward downhill. A very efficient 
water-cooling arrangement, consisting of thirty 
metres of copper piping, is placed in front, to be- 
cooled by the air, the result being that only 
three gallons of W’^ater are carried and two hundred 
miles or more can easily be run without renewah 
A device is provided whereby the compression is 
relieved while , the engine is being started* The 
fuel used, is petroleum spirit, and the average 
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cost per mile for tlie fuel, at one sliilling a gallon, 
is 0-36 pence ; tluis four people could be conveyed 
from Edinburgh to Carlisle at a cost of less than 
ninepeiiee each for fuel 

This car has given me very great satis- 
faction, It is undoubtedly much superior to 
anytliiug yet turned out in this cotintry, one 
of its chief merits being the efficiency of its 
brake- power. When descending a gradient of 1 
in li2'9 at a speed of sixteen miles per hour, 
it was stopped in twelve and one- third yards 
(autoinolnle club trials). Further, there is ample 
reserve-power, and it will ascend the slope, of 
Liberton Hill, Ediiibuigb, at an average speed of 
eight or idiie miles an hour. 

A few lines will be sufficient for a narrative of 
my journey on this car from Paris to Edinburgh. 
We left Paris with a 9n^an/lpim from tlie umhs, 
who to my iliiiid drove far too recMessly tlirougli 
traffic. The only incident on the first day’s 
journey, however, was the catching up and run- 
ning u^'er of a hem We slept at Boiien ; and the 
next day, on our wvay to Dieppe, the connecting 
water-pipe broke, causing a delay of several hours. 
As motor-cars are only carried by the night-boats 
of the Dieppe-Eewhaven service, we had to drive 
to the wharf about iiiidnight. Here the captain 
informed us that the sea was too rough to permit 
him to take the car, so we had to return to om? 
hotel 

Next morning we drove the nhiety miles to 
Boulogne ; and, after waiting there ffivo days for 
calmer w’cather, we crossed by the day-hoal. 
Arrived at Folkestone, we found that great caution 
is refpiired to 'prevent the wheels getting Ijc- 
tween the rails and the planking j and in spite 
of the greatest care, I unfortunately got both fore 
and aft wheels firmly wedged in. It took the 
united etforts of some fifteen men to lift the car 
out. 

During our drive to London the engine stopped at 
Mitcham. I now found the water-pipe had lu’oken 
just where it gave way before. We had lieeii 
running for an unknown period without cooling- 
water, and the engine had sto]3ped from over- 
heating. It was raining hard and blowing a gale ; 
I therefore had to crawl under the car, detach 
the broken pipe, and tlien walk some distance to 
an engineer’s shop to liave it repaired ; this done, 
I replaced it, filled up with fresh water, and then, 
to my joy, found that the engine worked quite 
satisfactorily. Since then the watcr-i>ipe has given 
me no trouble. 

We stayed a night at Oxford, Kidderminster, 
Liverpool, Windermere, and the Gordon Arms, 
Yarrow. We ran on an average about ninety 
miles a day, and were nefirly always at our 
resting-place for the night before 4 n.M. Our 
longest day’s run ^vas one hundred and fourteen 
miles. 

Three chief types of motors have been used 
for the propulsion of horseless carriages ; steam- 


engines, petroleum-' va])our or gas engines, aaid 
electric motors. Steam holds the field for wngom 
or lorries ; its chief advantages are its elasti- 
city, its ^'arialde speed, very great range of 
power, and scdf-startiiig actioii. Its disadvan- 
tages are that a lire and a lioiler are required ; 
consequently it cannot be started at once, steam 
must first be raised, riud constant vigilam-e must 
afterwards be exercised as to the. state cd tlie 
lii'c, tli(i ]>ressiire of the steam, and the siqqily of 
water. 

U.Ll-nioturs or intcrnal-comlmstion engines are of 
two kinds : heavy oil, and light oil or ])olroleum 
spirit or petrol Attempts liave betui made in 
this country by Boots & Teiiables, and on the 
Continent by Kocli, to utilise ordinary ])etroleunL 
These atteijq)ts will no doubt be oventually sue- 
ccssful, and will result in a great saving of trouble 
and expense, because ordinary |>etroleuni can. be . 
obtained ahiiust anywhere, and at a co.st of less 
than half that of mineral sjnrit. At ])reseut there 
are diliiculiies connected with the vaporisation of 
the oil, the deposits twliich form in the cylinders, 
and the smell of the exhaust. Chiefly fur these 
reasons the petroleum -spirit engines are at present 
to he ] referred. Tlie}" have as compared with 
steam the following advantages ; they are always 
ready and can be started at once; wlimi one.e 
started they practically' require no looking after, 
but will run on as lung as the ytqjj-dy of 
spirit is niaiiituiiied. The consumption of fuel 
is less, and the consumption of water in a 
modern car fitted with a radiator is practically 
nil 

To mention some of tlie disadwmtages of oi]« 
motors : they have neither mutdi range of puwer 
nor cajubility of ■saniatioii of sjieed; thus a com- 
])]icaied transuiission-gear lietwcen the engine and 
the driving-wheels is necessary ; they must be 
started by liand, and caunut be reversed ; and 
there is more vibration, which nuliunlly is most 
noticeable when the car is .at rest. 

For touring purposes the peiroleiuo-spirit car 
is at present unsurpassed. Provided with a few 
gallons of the spiidt, the aiitocarisl is enabled to 
travel immense distances at high spued, and he 


has an engine that never tires and requires 


scarcely any attention. Arrived at his desti- 
nation at night, lie lias only to extinguish his 
ignition and turn oil* the petroleum spiiat, and 
the car -will receive no d^image and will uxidei^o 
no deterioration though he should not return to 
it for an indefimto period. 

The third source of electricity. This 

wdl probably be the motive - power for light 
carriages iii'tlie future. The chief advantages ol 
electrically propelled yehicles are : the motor ia 
always ready, and it is a self-starter: great ^ 
variations in power and speed can be obtaiinedf' 
by proper arrangement of the cells, and thus thei 
compheated transniission-gear of the oil-mbtot' 
becomes unnecessary; there is 
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less noise than with the steam or oil engine ; 
and there is no smell and no exhaust. 

Against these great advantages we must place 
the following disadA^aiitages : the electricity must 
be carried with you in the form of the stored 
chemical energy of accumulators, and no light 
and diiralde accumulator has yet been discovered. 
Even Avere this difficulty surmounted, another 
Avould appear, due to the want of sufficient con- 
veniently situated charging stations. With the 
]>est accmuulator procurable it would scarcely be 
safe to tackle a distance of more than tAveiity- 
live miles,, and wlien this distance was completed 
an hour or two Avould be lost in recharging the 
accumuktors. Those who have had experience 
Avitli accumulators, even Avhen placed under the 
most favourable conditions— at rest in a laboratory 
— Avould probably be inclined to admit that the 
accumulators of an electrical car would — owing to 
the spilling of acid and detachment of the lead- 
paste caused hj the jolting — be an endless source 
of trouble and anxiety. At present the electrical 
car is only a luxury for the rich, and suitable 
for running short distances in a toAvn or in the 
Aucinity of a charging station ; and it reipiires 
the services of a trained electrician to keep the 
accumulators in ordeit 

Amongst minor general, points, it is to be 
noted that belt transmission-gear is pjreferable to 
toothed-Avheel gear, chiefly because the former is 
absolutely silent, is flexible, and no friction-clutch 
is required ; speed changing is effected smoothly 
and without jerks ; and . not only is the first cost 
less, l)ut the expense of reneAval is trifling. 

Electric ignition or magneto-electric ignition Avill 
no doubt eventually completely displace tube igni- 
tion. The danger of the car catching fire from the 
lighted burners in case of an accident is of itself 
a sufficient reason fur preferring electric ignition, 

111 conclusion, it may be urged liere tliat the 
laAV regulating the speed of motor-cars should he 
amended, In England motor-cars are permitted to 
travel on country roads at twelve miles per hour ; 
in Scotland, AAdiere the average country roads are 
far less frequented, the speed must be reduced to 
ten. What our legislators have failed to peixeive 
is, that danger to the public does not depend so 
directly on the speed at which a A^ehicle may be 
travellhig as on the driver’s control in stopping 
suddenly on emergency, and on the facility with 
• which the car maybe turned aside to avoid colli- 
‘ .sipn.'" It.is not too much to assert that a properly 
equipped motor-car can be pulled up in one-third 
the distauee . required for a horse-draAAui A-ehicle. 
; Eurther, i . regards manceuvring and toning, 


the shortness of an autocar permits this to be 
effected much more readilj^ and in less space than 
a similar moA’'ement by a liorse-draAvn carriage 
Avould require. In my opinion, any attempt to 
■fix a speed limit is a mistake ; the ordinary laAv 
as to furious didving, Avhicli applies to all A^eliides, 
ivS amply sufficient to control the driving of motor- 
cars. Thus, while a speed of six miles an hour 
in the crowded ^Ey might rightly be 

regarded as furious driving, a speed of tAventy 
miles an liour, or more, on perfectly clear country 
roads might be quite safe. Mr Oiithwaite, man- 
ager of the Edinburgh Autocar Comj^any, Limited, 
made a record run Avith a heavy motor-car. 
Leaving Edinburgh at 9.5 i\M. on 14th March, 
Mr OutliAvaite droA^e vid Beinvick, Newcastle, and 
York to Selby, a distance of tAvo liuiidred and 
tAventy-one miles, Avitliout once stox)ping, reaching 
the kttfcw place at 2.45 p.m. on the 15th. This 
is the longest kiun-stox)’ run Avhich lias been 
accomplished in Great Britain, and goes far to 
prove the perfection to Avhich self - propelled 
A^ehides liaA’'e now been lu‘onght. 

The Automobile Club of Great Britain has 
amongst its five hundred members the Lord 
Justice- Clerk, Earls Talbot, CarnarA'on, and 
ShreAA%sbury, Sir Francis Jeime, Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, and Sir David Salomons. The 
Scottish Automobile Club, Avliose temx^omry offices 
arc at 4 a St AiidrcAv Square, Edinburgh, has 
amongst its vice-presidents Lord Saltoun, the 
Lord ProAmst of GlasgoAA", Sir James Pender, Sir 
LeAvis MTver, and Sir John Murray. It made 
the local arrangements for the Automo].ule Club 
thousand miles trial, for which more than seA^enty 
autoniotors have entered. The route chosen f(3r 
this trial is from London, vid Bristol, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and Carlisle, to Edinlnirgli, and 
from Edinburgh, vid RcAvcastle and Leeds, to 
London. The A^ehides Avere timed to leave 
Loudon on .April 23, and reach Edinburgh on 
May 1. Hill-dimhiiig competitions Avere organised 
at Sliap Fells, Diinmail Raise, Grasniei'e, and 
Birkhill, Moffiit, and eertificat.es and prizes Avill 
be aAvarded to the vehicles Avhich acquit them- 
selves best. 

The opposition manifested in some quarters to 
horseless vehi(des is of the same character as the 
bitterly antagonistic feeling to the introduction of 
railAvays, tramways, and bicycles. 0]Apositioii did 
not succeed in the past, and it "wdll assuredly fail 
ill the ease of motor-cars. The purchase by the 
Prince of Wales of a six liorse-xiower Daimler 
motor should still further remove prejudice and 
pox>ularise automobilism. 
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AN OT II EE MAN’S BAG. 

THE NAUliATIVE OF EX-PI!OF ESSOU, CROSSLEY. 


IN FOUR CHA1‘TER,S. — CHAPTER IV. 



HE Ghief Constable was at the other 
end of Hie com partnient, and Mr 
Charles Aslidon had taken the 
corner opposite invself. When he 
had looked once at me he gave an 
exclamation of wonder. 

‘Upon my word/ he said, ‘the Carhde man !’ 

I was so taken aback by wlnit had happened 
tliat I -scarcely noticed the rmleiicss of the re- 
mark. Bat, without the slightest sign of guilt or 
consternation, he a])ologised at once. 

‘ I beg your pardon, sir. That slipped out 
unaw^ares. So startled, you know, to see you 
here like this.’ 

He replaced his hat, and returned the hand- 
kerchief to his pocket. Then he began to realise 
the strangeness of our meeting, and was visibly 
puzzled. He looked hard at my clothes, for I 
still wore the garments whicli I had borrowed 
for my meeting. After that lie turned Ins atten- 
tion to my companion, and gave him a sharp 
and scrutinising glance. For myself, I scarcely 
knew what to think, and could only wait in 
bewilderment. My feeling was that everything 
was in confusion ; that a house of cards was fall- 
ing about my ears. I was aware, however, that 
the Chief of Police was watching both of us from 
liis corner with quiet interest. 

‘ A. friend of yours '? ’ asked Mr Aslidon sud- 
denly. 

‘Ye — es,’ I stammered. ‘IMr— Jfr^— — 

‘^Yade,* said the Chief of Police, witli a nod. 
‘]\[r Wade.’ 

The representative of Fillottsons nodded in 
return. ‘Glad to see you, Ma* Wade/ he .said 
genially. * I fancy I ’ve met you somewhere 
before.’ ■■■"■ 

Then he turned back to me. ‘ Upon my word,^ 
he began again, ‘ but this is a surprise ! I 
thought you intended to stay at Leuchester for 
the night, you know. Going down to Boltport?’ 

‘No/ I replied. ‘I — we — we’re going to Hin- 
ton Junetion.’ 

‘ Indeed 1 Friends there ? ’ 

There was no other way out of it. ‘Yes/ I 
said. 

It was ]>]ain to me by this time tliat I had 
made an awkwar<l mistake, and had brought 
myself into a delicate situation. It was borne in 
upon iny eonsciousness, as soon as I looked at 
the man’s face, that there was a shocking blunder 
somewhere. If he had been guilty he would have 
been . alarmed at this meeting ; hut he showed 
not the slightest trace of alarm. He was no 
burglar, no diamond thief 1 I could read it in 
his face, in his voice, in his manner. 


I tried to pull my.self together, as the saying 
goes, and to recover my presence of mind | but 
thi.s was a diflicult thing to do. liartdy indeed 
have I found my.self iu such a painful and 
puzzling position. Hr Ashdon was surveying me 
once more with vi.‘^ihle bewililerment and cuiU 
o«ity. fie was reluctant, jjcrhaps, to put any 
further questions, 'riieii I saw his eyes turn to 
the luggage-racks above. Except for his osvn bag, 
they were empty. 

After that I trembled at the pro.spect of another 
question, but it did not come. He turned his 
attention instead to tlie Chief of Police. I saw 
his quick eyes take in every detail of the stiff' 
military figure, and tlien 1 .saw them brighten 
Blt)wly. I knew, as if by instinct, tbat the facts 
of the situation liad dawned upon him, Btill, he 
did not seem in any hurry to speak. He pro- 
ceeded to make himself comfortable in his corner 
by taking a reclining position and raising one 
foot to the cushions. This took quite two 
minute.s, and all the while lie was evidently 
thinking things out. I felt that his thinking 
would have unpleasant results foi’ me, and glanced 
at ni}" helper, YHth his eyes half-closed lie was 
still enjoying the spectacle. 

"When at last I^lr A.slidon spoke it was in 
quite li pleasant tone. I raised iny eyes to his, 
and saw there a good deal more iliaii he showed 
me in words, Malice ? No, it was not malice. 
Eevengc ? Yes ; tliere wa.s something <:d‘ revenge 
there, but it was mingled with fcoinething eke ; 
tljcre was aiuu.senient, enjoyment, and a certain 
])lay fulness ; ihcre was ako a trace of contempt. 
Wan it contempt for me 1 What was coming 
now ? He wa.s addres.sing his reinarks entirely to 
myself. 

‘I didn’t expect to see you agaiit so soon, Mr 
Cros.slcy ; but I Ve been thinking a good deal 
about you since we last met. That wais a nice 
trick you played me by carrying off niy bag I ’ 

The tables had been completely turned. Instead 
of l)eing called to account himself, he wa-s bring- 
ing me up before the bar of judgment. With a 
strange sensation of helplessness,. I murmured 
something about a mistake. 

‘]!^Iktake?’ said the representative of Fillott- 
sons. ‘Of course, my dear sir, of course. I am 
not compdaining in the, least. In fact, I have to 
tlumk you for a very pleasant evening with an 
old friend. Whom should I meet, when T went 
to recover my bag, but King of Biirfords — Bur- 
fords of Belfast, you know, the, linen people. 
He’s staying at the “Lion” to-night, and 
been having a chat with liim. We got. so, bli^ 
with it that I nearly missed the train.* ' ' v 
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Tlie ‘Llon^ was a Leacliester hotel, situated 
near the station. My calculations had been faulty 
indeed ! 

’‘As it is/ continued Mr Aslidon, looking at 
me pleasantly — ‘as it is, I’ve only lost six or 
seven hours. The Countess will get her diamonds 
in time^ after all.* 

‘The Countess?/ I gasped; for he had evidently 
intended me to say something. 

‘Yes, the Countess, sir. I suppose it never 
occurred to you that Mr Charles Ashdon should 
have dealings with the nobility —eh ? ^ 

He concluded the cpiestioii with something like 
a chuckle, looking first at me and tlien at the 
Chief of Police. I can only answer for iny owix 
.sensations. They were sensations of increasing 
bewilderment 

^Did you happen to see the evening paper at 
Leacliester ? ^ asked Mr Ashdon. 

How I wislied that I could say ‘NoM I nodded 
hel])lessly. ‘ Then, of course/ he continued, ‘ you 
saw the account of the great jeivel robbery T 

I could not deny it. ‘Well/ be said, leaning 
forward and touching my knee with his fore- 
finger, ‘ the diamonds stolen from the Hotel Peters- 
burg are— «in — my— bag I’ 

What did the man mean? I knew that they 
were in the bag well enough ; but my knowledge 
•only added to the dilliciilties of the situation. 
But, apparently satisfied with my confusion, Mr 
Charles Ashdon went on: 

‘You wouldn’t tliiiik it, now — would youi 
There you had the bag in your possession for 
hours, and I T1 warrant you never dreamt it. But 
if you’d been a prying, incpiisitive kind of man, 
you’d have stumbled upon them, sure enough; 
and I fancy they would have given you a bit of 
a Bensationl’ 

I felt warm and uncomfortable, not only because 
. of , the .words, but becau.se the man’s eyes were 
Yipon my face. He kept them upon my face 

while he continued : 

‘I, can just fancy, now, what a prying sort of 
man. would have done in your place, if he’d 
rummaged the bag and afterwards seen the 
. accounts in the paper. He’d have gone straight 
/ to the police with his story — and with the bag 
I too. And if the pcdica were stupid enough to 
swallow all the impossibilities— as they generally 
are*--rthey’cl have been after me all down the line 
. M' than no time/ 

; ' With that he glanced at the Chief. But the 
^ Chief simply nodded. 

‘-That,’- added Mr Ashdon, ‘is just what would 
.have .happened if you had been a paying, iu(juisi- 
' -tive Kiid’ of, character/ 

' ; . This was horrible. I felt my warmth turn to 
, heat,' I did not' glance at the Chief ; but I knew 
rthat he was smiling* ' 

‘By Mr Ashdon in the same 

‘it, has' been:; 'a' Splendid -Joke, though. The 
v/;^®hdlord> of th^ .brought us the paper, in 


of th^ brought ^ us the paper in ‘ 


the smoking-room. “ Great jewel robbery,” says he ; 
“sixty thousand pounds worth stolen/’ — “Hullo/’ 
says King, “that’s in your line, Ashdon!” And 
sure as 1 live, Mr Croasley, so it was ! It was a 
full account of my robbery this morning from 
the Hotel Petersburg!’ 

He paused to note the effect. The Chief did 
not move, and I could only stare. This was 
almost a nigh till are to me 1 

‘You should have heard us roar/ continued Mr 
Ashdon, ‘when we’d read it through, and you 
should have seen King’s face. “Ashdon,” " he 
said, “if you ever get safe home with that sixty 
thousand ITl eat my hat. Good gracious, man, 
what a thundering, reckless kind of thief you 
are! Suppose the gent who took your bag”— 
ineauing you, Mr Crossley — “suppose he’d hap- 
pened to iieep into the cases ! YTiy, you ’d be 
dapped up in walls in lialf-au-lioiir. You look 
a suspicious character at the best of times— you 
do. There’s something in your eye quite extra- 
ordinarily bad and wicked ; and if you got caught 
with those things in your bag, do you tbink 

you’d get any one to believe your story”’ 

i\fr Ashdon paused to give effect to his last 
-words. ‘ “ Do you think,” said King, “ that you ’d 
get any one to believe they were only — 

Paste ! At that word I gave a start. Mr 
Ashdon saw it, but only made a brief pause. He 
went on, looking in turn at each of us : 

‘ You see, genticinen, King is a bit of a 
humorist. Of course, the thing be was talking 
about could hardly happen. In the first place, 
even if my bag were taken away by a gentleman 
in mistake, he would never dream of turning it 
inside out. In the second place, no man, police 
or not, would swallow the story. Ko police-officer 
would be fool enough to think that a jewel-thief 
would steal jewel-cases as well as jewels. Ko 
police-officer would be stupid enough to believe 
the report in the £Icho — that a Countess would 
be such a numskull as to cany sixty thousand 
pounds about witli her in genuine stones. Every- 
body knows, in these days, that tlie real jewels 
are kept locked up in strong-rooms, while tlieir 
owners wear facsimiles of them in paste.’ 

There was another pause. The last sentences 
had been spoken at, rather than to, the Chief 
Constable. He, watching me still with lazy eyes, 
answered quietly: 

‘Exactly. Everybody know^s it.’ 

The remark w’as intended for me. I suddenly 
remembered the scene in his office, and under- . 
stood. Those last arguments were probably tire 
very points which he had wished to louch upon, 
when I. had refused to listen further* , It was his ,,-;, 
turn now 1 

Mr Ashdon was slightly taken aback by. his 
assent, and there was a longer pause. ...Then the 
Chief spoke again : 

. ‘That report in the Meho/ ho said, ‘was a bit 
of smart jourBalisni, at least/ 
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I^kysrs F illottsons’ representative laughed, ‘ Smart, 
sir? Well, I should tliiuk so. A silly girl gives tlie 
alarm, and tlie right man happens to get hold of 
it. I pity that girl vheii her mistress gets hold 
of hi^r. Wait a luiiiute, though j I ’ll show you 
the jewels.' 

He had forgotten, for the monieiit, his attack 
upon me. A rising interest in the details of the 
story had turned his attention aside, and he rose 
to get his bag. Taking it dowji, lie laid it uj^on 
the seat and began to loosen the straps. At the 
same time he kept on speaking : 

*lt was a curious affair; but I dare say such 
tilings happen ofteiier than we think. As a 
matter of fact, of course, the Countess left her 
family diamonds at home —in the strong-room of 
a Bussian bank in St Petersburg. But she had 
a sketch made of them by an expert, and sent it 
to Margate & Fry’s to have a set made exactly 
like the originals. This, you see, is the Countess’s 
first season in England ; and tliougli slie wouldn’t 
risk her jewels by bringing them with her, she 
wanted to show them off all the same. Any 
way, no doubt she felt that she wouldn’t deprive 
the English of a sight of her historic gems. So 
she look the sketch to Margfite, of Begent Street. 
Margate, of course, sent the order to us, as he 
sends all such orders. Perhaps you know, gentle- 
men, that Fillottsuiis’ one special line is— paste 
diamonds?’ 

The straps were thrown off and the catches 
slij)ped back, Mr Ashdon took out a noisy bunch 
of 'keys. . 

‘It was rather a hurried piece of wnrk, but 
I waited on the Countess yesterday with the 
jewels. She was not at all satisfied, as it ha[)~ 
pened, and was able to point out one or two 
things which could easily be bettered. A keen 
old lady is the Countess, and she knows all the 
points of her jewels, 1 can tell you. But she 
decided to wear them last night to a ball, and 
to send them back with me next day — that is, 
this morning. “And I must Jiave them back by 
Monday,” she says. “There is a reception at the 
Russian Embassy on Monday, and you must bring 
them back, better. I shall meet some people 
there who know my jewels, especially the rose 
diamond, I must have them back on Monday,”’ 

The bag was unlocked and opened. Fii*st 
appeared tlie layer of magazines, and under that 
the closely -packed garments. Mr Ashdon re- 
moved them, speaking all the while. He ^vas 
now a plain, good-humoured commerciai, interested 
in his subject, and ready to talk it out ; and I, 
even in my discomfort, could not but feel a 
certain interest myself. 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘you can see how it happened. 
The servants knew nothing of me or of my goods. 
The Countess kept all that to herself ; and very 
wisely, for in an hotel things soon get abroad. 
Everybody thought these were the real articles 
come from Russia, and the maids saw them 


placed in the cabinet after the ball ; but they 
didn’t see the Countess take them out tliis 
morning and hand them over to me ; and slie, 
as it happened, foigot to lock the cabinet aller 
her. So, when 1 was gone to Faddington, and 
when she was off to LeatherJiead, they fouml the 
jewels gone, and raisctl a scare, A smart man 
gets hold of it fur a Press Intelligence olliee, and 
it’s all over the country like a shot. And that’s 
all about it !’ 

That Was Teally all about it. The story was 
complete, with no necessity on my ]»art) for a 
single question. It was only too easy to see liow 
things had ialleu out. Ah, if I had only re- 
frained from looking into those cases 1 

By this time ilte Chief of Police was looking into 
them. Mr Aslidou took up the first, and held it 
out so that we might see the coronet upon it. 

‘The Leiistoi coronet,’ he said brietiy. Than 
he ojiened the case, and passed the diamond 
necklace over to the Chief. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘just 
look at some of our Avork, Can you tell it from 
the real thing?’ 

I had failed hefore, and could only gaze at the 
lustrous pieces in mute misery ; but the Chief 
turned the necklace over carefully, and then 
stood up in the centre of the carriage. Holding 
one of the largest jewels to the lamp, he slowly 
moved it this way and that, to catch the light at 
different angles. 

‘Why, you are an expert 1’ cried Mr Ashdon. 

TJie officer smiled and gave the necklace back. 
‘Not exactly,’ he said; ‘but I had an opportunity^ 
to study the subject once, and thought it W'orth, 
while to do so. The power of refraction, of 
course, is the simplest test of all.’ 

lie returned to his seat, and Mr AbIuIoh began 
to return his wares to the bag. Ferhups he 
thought as he diil so that it was a good thing 
that they Were only paste after all, ‘Ji is very 
Beldom,’ he said, ‘ tliat I meet a person who knows 
the difference. You wouldn’t known it, Mr 
Grossley— would you V 

Pie was returning to the attack. Once again I 
began to wish myself out of the carriage. His 
keen eyes vrai'O upon my face, and 1 moved 
helplessly beneath them. Replacing the bag, he 
went oil— mercilessly : 

‘It wms lucky that it was you that took the 
bag, sir, at any rate. II it hud been one of those 
prying, iiiqui>sitive people 1 liavC' been speaking 
of, why, I might have got into no end of a. 
bother.' It’s a good thing to travel with 
gentlemen F 

I hated the man .at that moment. The Chief, 
from his corner, was watching me, and I felt> 
though I did not see, the gleam of amusement la 
his ej^'es. With it all I could only take 
my glasses, rub them for a veiy long time, and 
return them to their place. In my 
thanked Heaven that we were 
of our journey. 
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It was a relief tliafe Mr Ashcloii, liaving been j 
placed oil tbe trail of business, could not easily | 
leave it* He commenced to tell us now liow ! 
tlie Countess’s diamonds bad been made, and bow 
sucb ariicdcs are generally manufactured. The 
Chief displayed a good deal of interest ; but I 
could only listen stupidly. There was, 1 renieniber, 
a curious jumldeof references to * Mayen ce ’ base, 
I'ock-crystal, salt-of-tartar, wbite>lead, powdered 
borax, manganese, and metallic oxides. There 
was also a considerable talk of hot and cold 
water, crucibles, and mortars ; for the making of 
paste diamonds seemed to be a somewhat com- 
plicated affair ; but when we ran into Ilinton 
Junction Mr Ashdon drew himself up with a jerk. 

‘Upon my word,' he said, ‘here we are! I 
suppose wo have to part now. I’m afraid IVe 
bored you; but at least I’ve tried to give you a 
little information. If at any time, Mr Crossley, 
you happen to find a hoard of diamonds in 
another man’s bug, you will be able, now', to say 
at once whether they are genuine stones or not.’ 

The train stoi^pecl, and I hastened to get out. 
The Chief followed, and stood beside me on the 
platform. Mr Ashdon shook hands through the 
open door, and gave a quick look alU round. He 
saw a couple of men standing together at the 
station entrance. 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘so your friends are waiting. 
Bear me, Mr Crossley, they look very much like 
-—policemen 1’ 

I did not -wait to hear another word. That 
remark explained everything. He had, no doubt, 
recognised the Chief at once, and had been 
enjoying his discovery throughout the journey. 

I hurried across the platform; but before I had 
reached the other side the Chiefs hand \vas on 
my sleeve. 

‘ It is useless to go out,’ he said, ‘ We could 
scarcely get rooms to-night. It will be better to 
stay here in the waiting-room, and catch the 
. first train hack,’ 

‘When will that be?’ 


He looked as his 'watch. ‘At six-hfteen in the 
morning,’ he answered coldly. 

Five hours ! This was pleasant indeed ! I 
stood mute in doubt and helpless wu'ath ; and 
while I stood the train by which w'e had come 
began to move out of the station. I saw the 
compartment we had occupied, and saw JWr 
Ashdon in it. He was leaning back in his corner 
seat, looking over at us and smiling. 

As you will have guessed, Mr Ashdoifs story 
w'as correct in every particular. In the morning 
papers it was explained that the Lenstoi diamonds 
had not been stolen, but that the Countess her- 
self had placed them in security before going 
out. The subject w^as dropped at once as far 
as the public w\as concerned, and I should have 
been the last to revive it if I had not been 
obliged to do so in self-defence. The story is 
bad enough in any case, but not so bad as some 
have painted it. In fact, a distorted version of 
my adventure has lately been published. It ap- 
pearetl first in a Eollport sheet, under the heading, 
‘ Tile Prying Professor, the Chief Constable, and 
the Paste Diamonds.’ I \Yas described in this 
as ‘a prying old gentleman, wdiose lack of the 
sense of humour is only loss conspicuous than his 
conceit, his ill-temper, and his love of meddling.’ 
This absurd slander gradually W'eiit the round of 
the county press, and certain people have at last 
connected it with me. It appeared in another 
form ill a higher place. This was in the columns 
of the B^ectator^ wdiere my recently published 
Carlyle discoveries have provoked so much dis- 
cussion. In a letter dated from Leachester, the 
inquiries which resulted in my possession of those 
documents were declared to be ‘ an iiiiwaiTant- 
able intrusion into the private compartments of 
Another Man’s Bag ’ ! 

My narrative, I believe, will slio^v that I wais 
the victim of circumstances rather than of a 
vulgar, prying curiosity. It will also explain 
wdiy I am now’’ so careful as to my luggage. 
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the many men of mark that 


■ the county of Cornwall has produced, 
the five Tangye Brothers— sons of 
a worthy Cornish farmer — have 
gained a world- wide renown in 
J, "' ' v ; mechanical matters. Their mechani- 
‘ cal showed itself in their early days, 

" / “ And- was encouraged in every way by their gifted 
; ' mother, who, foresaw a famous future for her 

V ■sons, but, unhappily, did not live to witness 
^ \ it. . ^With her dominant spirit pervading them, 
' ’hud led "by the eldest brother, James, each of the 
bi^otUera was attracted ' into the mechanical world. 




Joseph, distinguished • by Ms remarkable ability I 

I, I ^ 


for fine work ; Edward, with his gift of inventing 
labour-saving machinery effecting increased pz'o- 
. duction ; Kicliard and George, with business 
ability of a high order, all worked together to- 
wards a golden future foreseen more clearly by 
the sanguine Eichard, and all cheered on by the 
jovial, humorous George. 

It is not generally known that the first business 
with wdiich the Tangye Brothers were concerned 
■was that of the manufacture of safety-fuses for 
blasting. More than thirty years ago they were 
employed in a small factory in Corn\vall for a 
short time, when James invented an entirely new 
set of. machinery for mtddng fuses. 
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On leaving tlii.s employment Edward went to 
America, and was a passenger on. tlie ilUatetl 
Jolin^ which was wrecked on the ‘Manacles in 
1855, with the loss of nearly two hundred lives. 
Edward managed to climb into the rigging, hold- 
ing on with a determination characteristic of him 
in later life under less exacting circumstances, 
and eventually was brought away on a raft. 
Undaunted still, Edward sailed again for America, 
where he spent three years ; and then lie left 
to join liis four brothers in Birmingham, where 
together they succeeded in founding the Cornwall 
Works, now known in mechanical circles the 
world over. Here James was at once the leading 
spirit in the mechanical department. 

The well-known W^’estoiCs diflerential pulley- 
block, whicli was cbiefly in Edward’s department, 
and the hydraulic jack were the means of first 
making known the fact that new and energetic 
spirits were at work in the mechanical world. 
Later on James devoted his attention to steam- 
engines, and, after long and laborious experiments, 
succeeded in making a perfect beam -engine. Even- 
tually Tangye Brotlmrs became famous for their 
horizontal and otlier steam - engines and tlieir 
steam-pumps, the production of which was chiefly 
due to the genius of James, who on his retire- 
ment from active work had made a mark on 
steam-engines and other machinery for all lime. 


On the retirement of Edward, after twelve 
yiairs, of arduous work, the idea of improving the 
process of niakiug blasting fuses presented itself U> 
his mind ; and in his small factory at Iledrufeh 
in Cornwall he laid out machinery on a novel 
pi'inciplo of a most accurate and labour-saving 
class, by the use of wliich the S])eed of pro- 
duction is much increased and the cost greatly 
lessened. These important iinpi'ovements were 
gradually brought about by Edward during several 
years of diligent devotion to safety-fuse macliineiy, 
and as a result of a fine appreciation of things 
meclmnieal. 

Birmingham, as being the scene of their early 
and brilliantly successful cfireer, lias always had 
an attraction for the Tangye Brvjthers ; and now 
Edward has removed from Cornwall and settled 
down in the neighbourhood of Biznningluim, and 
intends devoting himself, like B.. 1). Blackniore, 
to the culture of apple and otlier fruit trees, 
which, curiously enough, has always possessed a 
keen attraction for him. His fuse factory hasf 
been removed from Cornwall, having Been taken 
over by a large and important concern engaged in 
the manufacture of kindred articles. Sir Bicliard 
Tangye, who has been a frequent contributor to 
these pages, has given in his aiitobiograpliy, Om 
and All^ a narrative of the W'onderful rise and 
progress of the Tangyes. 
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ELECTRICAJ. r(nVER BIRTRIBITTIOX 

siipiily of clw'ij'ical em-rgy for 
general purj'ioses from advantageous 
centres — such as the immediate 
neighbourliood of coal-mines — is a 
possiluiity wliicli experts ha^'e fore- 
shadowed ever since electric niuiors 
of the modern type were clevIsefL In America 
and on tlie Continent power is distributed in 
tliis w’ay at from one farthing to a halfpenny 
per unit, which means that a mannfactnrer can 
keep nuichiiiery in motion for from five pounds to 
ten pounds per horse-power per annum ; vdiereas 
the cost of steam-power for the same work would 
he three or six times as much. Britain is 
lamentahly liehind foreign countries in this matter 
of electrical power distribution ; and, strange as 
it may seem, the chief cause has been the 
opposituui of local authorities to bills brought 
before Parliament to accomplish, by private enter- 
prise wliat municipalities are ntit able to do. The 
matter is of the first importance. Our manufac- 
turers are already ]iandicapx>efl hy foreign com- 
petition, which must become more keen if -we 
neglect to obtain our power on the wide-distrihu- 
tion principle. In one case, wdiere the jiroposed 
area of supply covers one thousand square miles, 


on wliich there are liundreds of factories, tlie 
opposing miinic.ipality supplies only sixteen and a 
half squiire miles with eletdancity, and that at a 
conzparatively exori>itaut’ price. 

THE FATHER OF J'FlOTOCiHAPHY. 

The fliseuvery t>f tlie art of ])liot.,ograpliy is very 
generally, hut erroneously, asraihed to .Daguerre, 
a Frencliman : Imt those who liave any acqmiint- 
ance vuth the history of the art rightly ascribe 
the honour of its inception to one of our own 
countrymen, Fox Talbot, the centenary of wdiose 
birth has recently occurred. It is a matter of 
comjhiratively easy proof to show that Talbot^ 
brought his process beibre the Iloyal Society sijme 
months before Arago introduced DagueiTe’s name 
to the French Aca<lemy. Still more has Fox Talbot 
the claim to be the parent of photoginxdiy when 
we come to conqiare his procesB wtUIi that of the 
Freiicdiman. Daguerre j^rodiiced on a silvez’ plate 
a single pdctiire in the camera, and his proc^^ 
has for many years been obsolete ; Fox .Talbot, 
on the otlier hand, gave us the transparent nega- 
tive image from which numberless copies could he 
lirinted— a method which, in this main feature, 
is practised in the present day. It is also note- ' 
worthy that Fox Ta]]>ot gave us a method of 
obtaining pictures by the action of light dh metal;, 
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plates, tlie prototype 
gi'avure i^voaess. 
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KXPraOSXTE BULLETS. 

Missiles wliicii come under ibis category are in 
reality niiuiature sbells, wliicli explode with dis- 
riipti\"e force upon impact, and cause lacerated 
■wounds of an alinc)st necessarily fatal cliaracter. 
By international agreement sucii bullets are for- 
bidden to bo used in warfare, tbeir use being 
confined to tlie Imnters of -wild animals and to 
wbaling expeditions. By a confusion of terms an 
expanding bullet has recently, in many letters 
from the seat of war, been described as an explo- 
sive bullet; and tliere is no doubt tbat tlie Boers 
bave been using tbese, wbicb also come under tlie 
bead of things forbidden. Mr Treves, tbe eminent ' 
smgeon wbo so nobly volunteered for duty at tlie 
front, testibes tbat a considerable proportion of 
tbe wmiinds received by the Britisb were caused 
by these expanding bullets ; and be believes they 
were deliberately and vindictively used by tlie 
Boers, for large quantities of ordinary ammunition 
were left behind by them after actions in wbicb 
tbe prubibited bullets were employed. : 

LYDDITE. 

The action of lyddite, used for the first time 
extensively in the present Avar in South Africa, is 
AMi'iously deserilied l)y oliseri'ers, the Boers iiialdng 
light of it, udiile on our side we receive terrible 
accounts of its destriietiA^e power. Tbe Boers tell 
us tbat Ave altogether exaggerate its effects, that 
it baa done them little or no barm, and that 
when they are comfortably settled in tbeir 
trendies a lyddite shell can explode AAdtbin a fcAv 
feet of them AAutbout causing any inconAvmienee. 
Opiiosed to this Ave liaAm the evidence of Lieu- 
tenant Anderton, Aidiose battery bred lyddite pro- 
jectiles at tbe battle of Pieter’s Blill. The .Boer 
' trenches there Avere speedily cleared, and in tbein 
ninety-eight dead bodies Avere found, not cme 
bearing Avoxmds, EAmy man had died from the 
actual effect of tbe aAvfol concussion of the lyddite, 
Tbeir hair and beards bad turned a peculiar 
greenish, hue, and tbeir skin AA’as of a strange 
orange-yelloAv colour.' In adjoiiiiiig trenches fifty- 
two, Imng men were found so iiaralysed Avitli fear 
: that they were readily captured. 

’ FHEUMATIO DESPATCH. 

. An ' interesting paper on this subject read to 
' tbe^Bociety of Arts, London, by Professor Carus- 

’W'ilsbn,;- described the postal service as by far 

important means of communication of 
-^'Atelllgenc^ ^ which London possessed; but he 
xuught I ab . improvement might bo effected by 
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bf certain recent advances in 


present a letter posted at 

^ — ^hardly three milesr 

ibree. hours | and inquiry showed that : 
^^^^ountedf for one hour, handling 


and deliA^-ery of the document for another, Avhile 
the remaining hour wns occuj)ied in transit. 
Wliat is wanted is quicker transmission from 
point to point by some rapid means not hindered 
by surface traffic. The Professor also described 
in detail the Batchellier pneumatic-tube sy.stein 
employed in certain cities of the United States 
for carrying the mails. One of these curried tAvo 
tlioiisand four hundred piounds of letters daily, 
the time of transit being three minutes instead of 
tAventy-seven under the old conditions. During 
the discussion AA’liich folIoAved the reading of the 
paper it aaus stated that the pneumatic system 
described Avas already under the consideration of 
our iDostal authorities. 

ARTIFICIAL PEARLS. 

According to a recent consular report from Lyons, 
there is a demand just noAv in Prance for fish- 
scales to be used in the manufacture of artificial 
pearls and other ornaments by a neAv process dis- 
coA^ered by a Preneb cliemist. Por some reason 
the supply does not equal the demand, and a good 
price is paid for an article AAdiich hitherto has 
not had any commercial value. The scales should 
be sjArinkled AAutb salt as soon as they are re- 
moA'cd from tbe fish, ami packed in tin cans. 
Specimens sent to tlie Consuiatc will he carefully 
examined and duly reported upon. Tbe idea of 
using fisb-scales for tbe x>Brposc of making arti- 
hcial pearls is certainly not as neAV as this 
consular report Avould seem to suggest. A process 
has long been knoAvn by which tbe silvery scales 
of tbe bleak — a little fish common enough in most 
rivers — caii be ground up in a suitable A^eliicie 
and used for lining tiny sjAlieres of glass. 


THE RESTORATION OP THE BUSTARD. 

The Great Bustard has long I'^een extinct as a 
British game bird, and the last attempt to re- 
introduce it into this country Avas made tAventy- 
five years ago. On that occasion a male bird 
suddenly made its appearance in Norfolk, and 
the late Lord ’.Lilford supplied from his splendid 
aviary at Lilford Hall a cou2>le of hens in the 
hope that the birds Avould breed. The experiment 
ended in failure, as tw'o of the birds died and tlie 
other disappeared. It is noAV in eoiiteniplation to 
bring specimens of the Great Bustard from Spain, 
in tbe expectation that they may remain here and 
become tbe nucleus of a colony, of these birds. 
Ornithologists Avill be much interested in Avatching 
the progress of this experiment. 

IRISH TOBACCO. 

The practicability of groAving tobacco in Ireland • 
as a j)aying industry has again been - considered, 
and certain members of Parliament, encouraged 
by the Yice- President of the Department of Agri- ; 
culture in that countryj are urging Government ^ 
to make the experiment. With feAV exceptions, 

! experts look upon this proposal with disfavour.:' 
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A trial of tohacco-ciiltiirc in Victoria, where 
climatic conditions are certainly more favour- 
able than they are in our sister-isle, resulted in 
failure, in spite of the fact that an American 
tlioroughly ' conversant with tlie culture was 
eraployecl by the Colonial Government to instruct 
the growers. Tobacco certainly was raised, but it 
v/as not of tlie quality to meet the approval of 
buyers. After two years’ work a consignment 
of tlxe Victorian leaf was sent to the London 
market, with the result that the very jyick of it 
did not realise threepence per pound. As to the 
rest of the lot, it did not find a purchaser at any 
price. There is little hopie that the proposed 
cnitnre of toliacco in Ireland would prove more 
siiceessfiiL 

:modeun inventiok-s used in w.vb. 

Could Wellington revisit the earth and see the. 
marvellous change which has taken place in the 
methods of warfare since the day -when a round 
ball and a smooth-bore cannon represented the 
most scientific weapon, he would indeed be filled 
with astonishment. Not only have our w^eapons 
become so jierfect that they have an effective 
range beyond tliat of ordinary ej^esight, but \v(i 
have also enlisted for service in the field all sorts 
of appliances which a few decades ago 'were un- 
discovered or unknown. An article in CassiWs 
Magazme on ‘War Mechanism in {^outh xyrica’ 
groups together in a concise manner the various 
machines and pieces of ajiparatus which in modern 
times have been called in to the soldiers’ aid. 
These consist principally of the armoured train ; 
the se^irch -light borrowed from Ternhh\ 

and used at the front for signal! lug purposes ; 
the Maxim-gun mounted on a tricycle for {|'ui(’k 
transport ; the modern field-gun ; the traction- 
engines for haidiiig sui)plies; the heliogrnjih for 
iiasliing sun- signals j the wdreless telegraj>hic 
apparatus ; and, kstly, the gigantic ]>lo'ug]i or 
trench-digger constriicted by Messrs John Fowler 
and Co., of Leeds. 

ASPHALT PAVING. 

This paving material has hecome so general for 
street service, in spite of its terrible slipperiness 
to horses under certain climatic conditions, that a 
report on its shortcomings einliodied in a pub- 
lication by the Engineer C!ommissione.r of the 
District of Columbia will be of universal interest. 
Asphalt is liable to become disintegiated, and in 
the report referred to this disintegration is placed 
in three claases — namely, disintegration by cracking, 
by rolling or waving, and in spots. The forntation 
of long irregular cracks is due to cold, and suck 
cracks occur more frequently in streets where 
there is little or no traffic, the action of the 
traffic tending to knead the material together and 
prevent disruption. Disintegration, from rolling 
or crowding occurs when the surface is too soft, 
the traffic tending to push the paving into waves 




or ridges towards the gutters. Tlie spotty con- 
dition of asphalt may be due to a number of 
causes ; but one of the most curious causes of 
deterioration is the absorption of gas frem leaky 
pipes 'lying below the pavenient. This is evi- 
denced by fine cracks iii the aspljalt, whidi 
subsequently becomes nineh softened, and in some 
cases is so heavily charged with gas that the 
Riateri/d can ])c lighted with a match. Cases are 
also known where asphalt has been sjjoilt l»y the 
action of water oozing up from ladow. 

HEW USES FOR RBFRTGERATlXt'J NXCHINEHY. 

The possibility of atiainiiig a low temperature 
by means of expanding air has created a vast 
trade with the Antipodes iu frozen meat and 
other food-stufts ; the refrigerating system of meat- 
storage on sliipboard and on laud may, indeed, be 
regarded as one of the most notable triiiniiffis of ■ ^ 
the closing ccTitmy, A new use for cohl-storage . ■ .. 

is indicated in a letter we have received from a 
eorresprmdent, who states that a London furrier 
doing a large trade is keeping his goods at a . j 
temperature below the freezing-point, with a view ' ■ . j 

to prevent the ravages of moths. It may, there- , " i 
fore, be worth the attention of the proprietors of I 

cold-storage chambers to devote space for the - 
accommodation of furs as veil as tlesli. It is in- 
teresting to learn that plans have been prepared 
by Bear- Admiral O’Neil, of the U.S. Navy, for the 
provision on war-ships of refrigerating machinery 
for keeping the magazines cool, with a view to i 

the, prevention of explosion. ^ ; 

LIQUID CARUOHIC ACID. ■ I 

Chrhon dioxide— or, to give it its more popular , 
name, (xirhmiic acid— was am of the ilrst gsises 
to be licpndled, and for many years it has heen 
siqqdied fur various indiisiries hi steel titles or‘ . ; 
cylinders. Tii this form it is eiiq.doycd largely 
by min oral- water manufacturers for aerating the 
various beverages, and it is also used for refriger- ' ’ 

ating and oilier 2nir]iose.s. Hitlierto the g£is has 
1 been made by a chemical process, such as the 
action of dilute atdd upon marble dust ; but ' ] 
recently a more economical inothofl has been in- , < 

troduced which is described in a French journal. ’ 

It is well known that in breweries and distilleries ‘ . -j 
large cpmntitifcs of the gas are given off as a by- ■ ; 
product ; and the ■ nexv system, which lias found ' I 
its. first installation at Bouen, collects and enm- ' I 
presses this gas instead of allowing it to go to '.j 
waste in the atmosidiere. At one large distillery . 
it is computed that sixty thousand pounds of 
carbon dioxide are allowed to drift away into 
the air daily, and that if tlie new system were ^ 
established there what has always been neglected 
as a w^aste product would become a valuable aasab v i’l; 

' 'i’ll 

ELEGTBIOTY IN MEDICINE AND SUBGERT, ; , 

Medical electricity has so often formed tJie 

subject of qiinck odvertiacmente St bes been j 
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looked at askance by many members of the 
medical profession j but there is no reason to 
suppose that, because adventurers have found 
electricity a potent charm with which to deceive 
the ignorant and credulous, this force should not 
in capable hands be productive of curative elfects. 
A pa.j)er recently read at St Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital by Dr H. Lewis Jones demonstrated the 
conditions under which electricity wns valualde in 
jnediciiie, and described the apparatus most suit- 
able for the purpose. Great progress has taken 
place in the emx>loyinent of electricity in this 
comx>aratively new field of usefulness since electric 
lighting has become general, for the current can 
now be easily obtained. Most of the London 
hosjhtals have now^ an electrical dex)artment 5 that 
at Bt Bartholomew’s accounting for about six 
hundred xmtients last year, exclusive of the sur- 
gical cases in which the X-rays were called into 
. play. Dr Jones claimed tliat electrical applications 
had a large and legitimate field of employment 
in medical practice, and that the advertisements 
of ekcitropathic or magnetic a|)pliances—which 
are very often totally devoid of any connection 
with electricity or magnetism — do not represent 
the of medical electricity. 

OUEIOUg METEOROLOGICAL EXFERBEENT. 

We have all heard of the coaxing of rain from 
a' saturated atmosphere by the firing of heavy 
guns or tlie exjdosion of shells ; but tbe jneven- 
tion of the fall of hail by the adoption of the 
same means is certainly new. Experiments for 
the j)reveiition of damage from hail by gun-firing 
have dnririg the jiast year been carried out in 
several of the Italian ])rovinces, and these experi- 
ments formed the subject of a lecture given by 
Mr J. M. Pernter before" the Austrian ]\Ieteoro- 
logical Society. The axjparatus employed con- 
sisted of an iron mortar jncvided wdth an iron, 
funnel six feet long, %vhich x>rotriided from the 
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.muzzle like an enormous apeaking-trumj)et. 
was found that when this morta,r was fired 
■dhe air the explosion prevented a fall 
, hail, whereas in neiglii:)ourmg districts out 
the zone of fire, or sound, much damage wns 
•caused by hailstones. The effect is sii];)i30sed to 
J he due. to the force of the air- whirls formed by 
the , explosion, or to the fact that the electrical 
discharge between the. earth and the clouds w’as ; 
■••q^uietly effected by concussion, and thus the chief 
.factor pf hail-formation removed. 

■ ‘ FHOTOORAPHIXO LIVING FISH. 

;To'Hr Douglas . English belongs the credit of 
devising A means’ pf' photographing' living fish, a 
.‘'matter .of .great ' importance to the naturalist, 
‘nghliat post-mortem alterations are so rapid 
an rimmennertha^^ form ' and proportions 
'i place sdon affe jffsh ’are removed from the 
feiiTla^/dihciiities , of the work are great, 
the (pdck movements of ffsh, to the loss 


of light in having to photograj>h through wnter, 
and the terror of the subject during the operation 
of pliotograpliing. Mr English has cleverly over- 
come these difficulties by con lining the living fish 
in a narrow^ cell or tank, the sides of wdiich are 
constructed of the wdiitest and thinnest plate- 
glass [>rociirable ; and, being movaljle, they can 
be approximated to the size ' of the iish under 
treatment. Thus life-like x^ctiires of fish have 
been xuodnced, which should be of immense ser- 
TOC to science. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY ISLAND. 

White Island, thirty miles distant from New 
Zealand, to the north-east, is ji^^^Aaps the most 
extraordinary island in the wmrld. It is an 
enormous mass of rock nearly th3.*ee miles in 
circumference, rising nine hundred feet above the 
sea, and is perpetually enveloped in dark clouds 
wdiich are visible for nearly one hundred miles. 
The island consists almost entirely of sulxdmr, 
wdth a small x>crcentage of gypsum. Some years 
ago an attempt w’as made to float a comx>any to 
W'ork the sulphur, wdiich is of high (xuality ; but, 
strange to say, sufficient cax:>ital wus not sub- 
scribed. Therefore, the export of sulphur from 
White Island is still very small. In the interior 
is a lake fully fifty acres in extent, the w^ater of 
wdiicli has a temperature of one hundred and ten 
degrees Fahrenheit, and is strongly iinxu’egnate<i 
with acids. On one side of this lake are craters 
from wdiicli steam escapes wdth great force and 
noise. This steam and the vapour from the lalte 
form the , dark cJoud wdiich envelojis tlie island. 

S IT N S E T. 

Behiitd the bastions of the darkened hills 
Sinks down, in sliinlng rifts, the glowing snn, 
tVifchin wdiose reddened shrine our fancies run, 

And w’ake in saga-songs and passion -thrills. 

Low in the brakes, the softness, wdiicli instils 
Deep iieace ; a breeze that rocks the woodland bow'ers 
To dewy rest ; and (.puvers of perfumes 
Break on tlie air till heart and memory tills ! 

But, io I as gazing on the ■ w^ondrous scenes 
Of shifting change, from gold to purjile rare, 

The stately night, inexorable, fair, 

‘With, gloomier grandeur hushes knight-have-beeiis ; * 

And, like to Death, slays life, to wake in being 
A Presence that has .Life beyond our seeing ! 

WlIiLTAM J. GaLI,AOH12R. 

V* TO CONTEIBUTOBS. 

1st All communications slnmld .bo addressed *, To the 
Editor, High Street, Edinburgh.’ ^ 

2rid. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 

Srd. To secure their safe return if ineligible, ALL Manu- 
scripts, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, skauhl have the wriier^s Bame and J ddress 
ivnUen upon theiu IN FULL. 

4ilu poetical contributions should invariably bo aecom- 
, panied by a stamped and directed. onvHope. , 
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THE OPAL BRACELET. 

By A. Fraser Robertson, Author of A Commonplace Woman, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


^ITTLE Mrs LRiiiiijgtoii was giving a gageinent tu Jack, and regarded me as some sneak- 

B f' dinner-party — quite a small, in- irig reptile who luid wormed lierself into Ixis 

I fornuil affuir — I, as tlm governess, pecting affections on the strength of a pretfc 

not being much concerned there- In the back seat befitting the governess 
I with, except in the matter of table house, I awaited the guests* arrival Mrs L 

decoration. On the morning of the ton had partly got over her vexation, ai 


pecting affections on the strength of a pretty face. 

In the back seat befitting tlie governess of the 
house, I awaited the guests* arrivaL Mrs Laming* 
ton had pfirtly got over her vexation, and Mr 




day, however, Mrs Lamington came hurriedly into Lamhigton would have worn the same injcoiieerned 
tlie schoolroom. ' genial air had the Prince of Wales or the 

'I want you to come downstairs to-night, Miss Prime Minister suddenly elected to dine with him. 
Ashley, please,’ she said. ‘Cyril has gone and Lady Crescent, with her hawkd ike features and ' 
asked an extra man.’ aggressivedy insolent bearing, empbasised by a 

Nothing seemed to go right with that dinner- tortoise-shell pince-yu^i, sailed in first, followed by 

party from the outset. lialf-an-hour before her daughter, narrow-eyed and sallow—the bride 

diriUBi* she came to me agaiii-~-thiB time flushed his aunt had selected for my Jack* Mis Qroiifell 

and agitated, an open note in her hand, succeeded, comfortable and gootl-teinpered in the 

‘Could anything be more provoking? Dr prospect of a good dinner. She in her turn was 

Grenfell sends an apology at the last moment-- followed by three nondescri3>t men—a dried-up 

“ suddenly indispo.sed j” and Mrs Greiilell not scientist, a iiian who looked like . a pinfessipnal 

even the sense to decline. It spoils the numbers, diner-out, and the Mr Crosley who had been the 

of course“-'disoi*ganises the whole table. I shall late addition to the party. 

have to take Mr Hooper; and now, whom will We paired in to dinner, I partiierless, and re* 
Marion Crescent have?’ g^^rded with tliat imcertaiii air with which people 

Mf I stay out,’ I suggested, ‘that will equalise look upon the governess of the house, not sure 

numbers, and Miss Crescent can have my mam’ whether to treat her as a servant or as a lady, 

But Mrs Lamingtoii impatiently negatived my and in tlie end hitting something of a mean 

proposal. btdween the two extremes. I found on my right 

‘Nothing of the sort,’ .she said, ‘That would the eminent scientist, on my left a vacant space, 

make it too much of a family party ’—Lady and heyond Lady Crescent’s formidable propor* 

Crescent was a second or third cou.siii of Mrs tions. At a safe distance, Marions pale e^es 

Lamingtoii’s, and Mr Hooper was connected with scrutinised me across an elaborate arrangement 

her, too, in a similarly distant manner— ‘and that of chrysanihemuins and feutlmry grasses and 

almost always falls flat or ends in friction. But if silver candelabra. I began to breathe freely. The 

you don’t mind having no partner — and, as you scientist made an isolated remark to me during 

say, Marion can have Mr Crosley.’ soup, in a voice who.se depth suggested dungeons 

She hustled out of the room, leaving me to ad- of ab.struse learning. Then an officious servant, 

just a spray of scarlet geranium in the bosom of moved by some fiendish impulse, cleared away 

my black lace gown. I was not to be allowed to the things belonging to my partner’s unoccupied 

escape the ordeal, although I would gladly have place ; and, with an ‘Ahl that is belter,* Lady- 

relinquished a quarter’s salarv to avoid the close Crescent moved her chair a little way nearer mme. 

contact this improm 3 )tu dinner-party involved with ‘ I never, never crowd my table,* Mrs Lamington, 
Jack’s aunt, the terrible Lady Crescent, and her who.se quick ear had caught the remark said - to 

daiuditer Marion, both of whom divined my on- me later. ‘I consider it an insult to my gues^ 
IsTo. 127. VOL. III. nights lleservedA 
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Slie bad lienjis of room. She only wanted to 
torment you — all on account of Jack, of course. 

I could have cried with vexation wlien I saw 
liow 1 bad managed things,’ 

I inwardly trembled as I noted the movement. 
Her ladyship’s fat liaiid crumbled bread at my 
very elbow. Her podgy white fmgers were en- 
crusted with diainonds, mid her arm was clasped 
by a broad opal-aiid-cliamond bracelet. Jewelless, 
and in my severe black gown, I seemed to slinvel 
into nothing beside Tier sparkling magnificence. 

Dni'ing an interval in the courses she levelled 
her pince-oie^ at the table, 

‘Your handiworki’ ■ she asked abruptly, 

‘Do you mean the tabled’ I asked. ‘Yes, I 
did it’ 

‘Humph I’ she remarked; ‘some girls make it 
a profession nowadays. I believe, during the 
season, they make quite a respectable income.’ 

‘So I have lieard,’ I said. 

‘Opportunities for girls obliged to earn a living 
are greatly increased in tliese days,’ she went on, 
helping herself largely to a quenelle entree as she 
spoke. ‘ It relieves the congested state of the 
governess market’ 

I said, nothing. I was quite alive to the 
improved condition of the market as regarded 
woman’s work ; but her ladyship’s remarks struck 
me os in doubtful taste. 

‘You have never thought of .striking out some 
more enterprising line?’ she asked, determined, 
I tlioughfc, to make me speak, 

‘Never/ I said coolly. ‘I am very happy.’ 

‘Ahl’ she said, ‘you are fortunate in your 
berth, and don’t like the idea of change. Of 
course cliange is a had thing. By the way, isn’t 
there a society that gives rewards and medals aiul 
such things for long periods of service — ^^just as 
domestic servants have — pensions for old age, and 
so on? Very good things, too. Thej^ act as a 
check upon those horrid registers and tliat rest- 
lessness and love of change that are the crying 
evils of the day. Don’t you think so?’ 

‘ I really don’t know/ I said. ‘ I have not 
studied the subject, I do not think, however,’ I 
‘i added, deliberately dealing a stab to my opponent 
with great relish, ‘ many girls look forward to 
being governesses to the end of their lives,’ She 
turned her bead-like eyes quickly on me. She 
quite understood my insinuation. Lady Crescents 
,r5le was a pei'sistent ignoring of my engagement 
to her nephew, as if her refusal to admit it would 
alter the fact. 

. Suddenly she swept her arm along the table to 
reach some salted almonds in a honhonm'kre in my 
, vlemity... In -drawing it back sbe brushed my 
,, elbowy and!,. her bracelet caught momentarily in 
V.the lace of my sleeve. 

She disengaged it with an impatient movement. 
; . . ‘The clasp is not too secure/ she remarked, 
eb^amining • it without ‘ apologiai^^ ‘So like a 
theB./ she went on, speaking -half - to herself, 




although the wmrds were intended for me ; ‘and, 
most of all, like ray nepliew. Me gives nothing 
trifling. His juesents are all massive and hand- 
some.’ She regarded her ornament with great 
satisfaction. ‘He and Marion chose it together/ 
she added in a pensive aside. 

My heart beat at the mention of Jack’s name, 
but I made no remark. So he had been the 
donor of the handsome bracelet I It was perhaps, 
after all, a little hard on Lady Orescent that a 
penniless governess, however pretty, should have 
stepped in and wrested the prize that would so 
well have suited her daughter. 

She turned to Mr Laming ton, and my qnick 
ear caught the words: 

‘He Iiopes this native disturbance will soon he 
over, and then we expect liim home. Marion 
heard from him the other day. Tlie wretched 
climate of the jdace makes ns anxious.’ 

I smiled to myself. I had later news of him 
than Marion, 

Tlieii Mrs Lamington made a move, and the 
ladies rustled out of the dining-room ; Lady 
Crescent, with a white marabout feather waving 
aloft, like a ship in full sail. 

When we reached the drawing-room Marion 
ensconced herself in a distant corner, with a hook 
of photographs on her knee, a distinct intimation 
that she j)ref erred her own .society to that of any 
one else. Mrs Grenfell engaged Mi's Lamington 
in close conversation regarding the symptoms of 
her hushand’s sudden indisposition, and again 
Lady Crescent wars left to me — or, rather, I was 
left to lier— w'ith very iiiiich the sensations of a 
helpless mouse left to the tortures of a cat, 

‘Marion, love,’ .she said, looking over at her 
daughter, ‘you are in a draught. There is 
always a certain amount of draught between a 
window and a lire, and you know how delicate 
your throat is.’ 

‘I shall do very well, mother/ said that young 
lady shortly, without budging. She always ignored 
my presence ‘when possible. 

I made an attempt to e.scape upstairs, hut 
Lady Crescent pinned me down with : 

‘By the by, Miss Ashley, Mrs Lamington pro- 
mised you would show me the sofa-hhmket you 
have done for her. She said I might have it for 
Marion to copy.’ 

‘Now?’ I asked reluctantly. 

‘There is no time like the pre.sent — is there?’ 
she asked, with a disagreeable smile. 

I rose and reached forward Mrs Lamington’s 
standing woi'k-basket, and unfolded the blanket. 

‘It looks very elaborate/ she said, raising her 
tortoise-.shell %mce-ne7^ and examining it ; ‘ but I 
dare .say Marion could manage it. Yon could come 
along for a few afternoons and set her going. 
Yo\i could do a corner, I shall le-t you know 
what afternoons we are disengaged when I consult 
my engagement slate.’ 

‘I am afraid that would be quite impossible, 
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La«ly Crescent/ I Buid coldly. ‘My aiternouns 
are veiy fully taken up, I certainly could not 
dispose of them as you propose,' 

‘Some people are very disobliging/ she re* 
marked, with a tart laugh. 

‘I liad rather be disobliging than dishonourable/ 
I said, with heightened colour. ‘My afternoons, 
please to remember, are not rny own to give 
away,’ 

Lady Crescent muttered something about ‘nice 
sense of honour Land ‘hair-splitting distinctions/ 
with a little sneer. 

‘ I presume you will hardly comhat Mrs 
Lamingtords decision if I speak to her on the 
subject ? ’ she said, with hardly-suppressed wrath. 

‘I shall certainly combat it/ I said, extremely 
nettled, ‘if it includes my giving lessons in 
needlework to strangers.^ I was quite in the 
mood to do battle and to enjoy it. I do not 
know what would have been the upshot of our 
contest had not the drawing-room door suddeiily 
opened and a small, white-robed figure, with 
bare feet and wide-open staring blue eyes, ushered 
itself in upon the company. 

Mrs Grenfell stifled an exclamation of alarm. 
Mrs Lamington, instinctively grasping the situa- 
tion, breathed a soft ‘ Hush ! ' The rest of us were 
silent, while Sid, unconscious and open-eyed, came 
towai‘d.s the sofa where Lady Crescent and I were 
sitting. I laid my hand softly on the child’s, 
unwilling to wake him suddenly. Now and then, 
at long intervals, he walked in his sleep. In- 
voluntarily I drew the blanket I was exhiljiting 
round his shoulders, when suddenly Lady Crescent 
made a dive at the unconscious figure. 

‘Good gracious 1' she exclaimed in astonishment, 
‘you don’t say the child’s asleep. It’s ]>ositively 
luicanuy. I declare it has given mo ([uite a turn. 
I hope, he doesn’t clo this often, Evelyn,’ 

Thus rudely awakened, the dreaming eyes took 
on a confused expression of fear and apprehension 
that grew into positive alarm as they lighted on 
Lady Crescent’s huge nose, thus suddenly thrust 
before his eyes, and was accentuated by an abrupt 
attempt on her part to draw him to her. He 
shrank frightened into the folds of the blanket 
from her enforced embrace. Tlie large nose, the 
waving white marabout erected on coils of fake 
hair, produced only horror in tlie bewildered mind 
of the child. The brilliant lights, the strange 
faces, the unexpected scene, all seemed to him like 
a bad dream. He shuddered and begun to cry. 

‘Let me have him/ I demanded, trying to 
draw him from Lady Crescent’s tentative grasp. 

‘Nothing of the sort/ she said, retaining her 
hold from pure contradiction. 

‘You are only frightening him/ I said. ‘He 
should never have been w’aked. It is the worst 
possible thing for a sleep-walker.’ 

‘You are the only authority on the subject, I 
suppose/ she sneered. ‘ Poor little dear, his nerves 
must be quieted.’ 


Meantime the ‘pour little dear’ fcjtriiggled. 1 


appealed to Mrs Lamington, who w'aa looking 
Hushed and distressed on the edge of the group. 

Hero Bid bui’st into a wail, and from the depths 
of Lady Crescent’s voluminous embrace held out 
his arms to me. 

‘Better let him away before the gentlenieii come 
in/ put in Mrs Grenfell ; and I managed to 
extricate and ctirry him ofh 

It was not to be tlie only divorsiun of that ill- 
fated evening. After soothing Sid 1 was just in 
the excited state when 1 would fain liave crossed 
lances with Lady Crescent again. 1 no longer 
trembled, IMy blood was stirred. When I came 
back to the drawing-room I found that the 
gentlemen had joined tlie ladies, and that all 
were concentrated in a group round my enemy. 

She herself was standing erect, her headgear 
quivering excitedly. My first impression was that 
her dress had caught fire ; my second, that some - 
objectionable insect had lodged in tlie front 
breadth of her dress, which slie , was shaking so 
violently as to display a cousideraHe length of 
ankle and white petticoat. 

‘Had it I Of course I had it/ she was pro- 
testing excitedly, in answer to a suggestion of ' 
'Myb Larningtou’s. ‘I never have missed wearmg 
it in the evenings since Jack gave it to me. 
Marion clasped it for me. — Didn’t you, my love % ’ 
Marion nodded. ‘ Don’t excite yourself, mother/ 
she said. ‘It can’t he far ofiV 

But Lady Crescent made no attempt to repress 
her feelings. It might have been Billingsgate, 
instead of a highly respeefcahk abode in Kensing- 
ton, to judge from tlm anxiety she manifested as 
to the safety of her property. 

‘I have a pre.seiitiment I shall never see my 
bracelet again/ sbe broke out at last excitedly. 

At a suggestion from his wife, M.r Lamington 
rushed oif to the dining-room and searched that 
apartment thoroughly. Lady Crescent declared 
she remembered to have seen it since coming to 
the drawing-room. The eminent scientist went 
down on liis knees and delved his long thin fingers 
into the re<iesses of the sofa-sides -witli an eagerness 
that could hardly have Iteen exceeded had there 
existed the possibility of geological or botanical 
‘specimens.’ Mr Crosley adjusted liis single eye- 
glass and walked round Lady Orescent, exanihuBg , ' 

lier as ii he expected to find the lost article sus- 
pended from her back hair. The diner-out seisied 
the fur hearth-rug and shook it so violently that ; 
the dust rose in clouds from the ash-pan, Sud-. 
deuly Lady Crescent’s distracted looks fastened ’ • 

themselves on me. ' , ■ ■ 

‘Miss Ashley/ she cried, ‘you saw it. Yon 
remember we were talking about it at dinner; 

I told you it was a present from my nephew, ' • 
Captain Vernon. You remember it caught on the 
lace of your sleeve at dinner?’ , - 

‘T certainly remember the bracelet,’ 1 
suddenly constituted a centre of observation, and 
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reddening" furiously because of Jack’s name and 
the consciousness of Maiiou's furtively scrutinising 
eyes. Lady Crescent’s remark about it catching 
ill my sleeve seemed to impart a fresh impetus 
and a new direction to the search. 

Uv Crosley took a tuini round me instead of 
Laily Crescent, specially focussing his eye-glass on 
my elbow, as if lie fully expected to find the 
bracelet still dangling from my sleeve. The pro- 
fessional diner-out reshook the rug and blew fresh 
clouds of ash from the fireplace. Mr Lamington 
lighted a candle and exaniined the fender, while 
the rest of us awaited the result of the scientist’s 
operations. They were all in vain. 

‘ You say it was a diamond bracelet set in gold,’ 
remarked Mr Crosley reflectively, as if the search 
had issued in the discovery of several bracelets, 
none of which exactly answered the description 
of the lost one. 

‘I did not say anything of the kind,’ snapped 
Lady Crescent irritabh'. ‘ I said it was a broad 
gold band set in opals and diamonds.’ 

‘Oh, opal!’ murmured Mrs Grenfell, turning to 
me. ‘Such an unlucky stone!’ — as if this cir- 
cumstance accounted suflieiently for the mishap. 

Lady Orescent, arrived at a stage beyond con- 
cealing her anxiety, turned sharply on tlie speaker. 

‘Excuse me,’ she said; ‘that’s a comniuii mis- 
take, In certain circumstunces it is lucky rather 
than otherwise ; for instance, when it happens to 
be the stone of your mouth. My birthday is in 
October.’ 

This effeetiuilly put the matter beyond a doubt, 
and silenced Mrs Grenfcdl. 

‘Let us go to the dining-room and search there 
again. Lady Crescent may have made a mistake 
about seeing it afterwards in the drawing-room.’ 

And we repaired in a body to the scene of our 
late festivity, Clark (the butler) and the table- 
maid, both servants of long standing in the 
Lamington family, had apparently been conductiug 
the search under the table, and now came up 
breathless but unsuccessful, The table-napkins 


of the entire table were shaken out without result, 
and my decorations ruthlessly picked to pieces, as 
if the bracelet might have lurked in one of the 
chrysanthemums. 

Lady Crescent’s agitation knew no bounds by 
this time. Mrs Lamington’s distress and the 
1 guests’ discomfort equalled it in intensity. 

! ‘I would not liave lost Jack’s gift for worlds,’ 
she kept repeating. 

The guests murmured ‘Most extraordinary I’ 
at intervals, or ‘Quite inexplicable!’ or ‘Very 
mysterious!’ And every few seconds, till I was 
vaguely exasperated, Lady Orescent reiterated : 

‘ You saw it, Miss Ashley. You can vouch for 
my having worn it,’ with special stress on the 
pronoun. And on each of these occasions Marion 
fixed me with her narrow green eyes. 

Our search was fruitless. The rings of the im- 
patient cabmen who had come to convey away the 
guests bore the fact in upon us at last. The 
bracelet had disappeared as completely as if it 
had been spirited away or vanished into thin air. 

The guests gradually melted away, completely 
baflled, at their wits’-end ; and, I venture to 
tliink, with more material for discussion than is 
generally afforded by an ordinary dinner-party. 

‘Most extraordinary ! ’ Mrs .Lamington ejacu- 
lated, reiterating the threadbare remark when her 
guests had dispersed. ‘I shan’t know a moment’s 
peace till the old hag’s bracelet is found. I should 
not wonder if she thought one of had taken it,’ 
Her eye wandered round the room, and by chance 
lighted on me as she concluded. Tiieu she 
laughed. ‘My dear Miss Ashley,’ she continued, 
‘you looked guilty enough to have been the 
thief twice over when you heard that it was 
a present from Captain Vernon. You should 
really learn to control your hluslies.’ 

I laughed and blushed again. Mrs Lamington 
privately enjoyed the Crescents’ disgust that 
Captain Vernon had been ‘hooked’ by a peiiiiiles.s 
governe.ss. She had come in, too, for the odium 
of having ‘eucoureged’ his attentions to me, 




HOW INSECTS R E 0 O Q- N I S E THEIR FRIENDS 
AND WARN THEIR ENEMIES. 

By Professor A. 8. Packard. 
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” E recognise our friends by their per- 
sonal appearance, by their features, 
voice, and dress. This is because, 
-with ns, no two individuals are 
alike. 'We share, tlioiigli in a 
' more marked way, that quality of 
.'/‘individuality, which is conmion to all animals. 
-.■■‘ Within very slight .limits the individuals of each 
.'w^ind of insect , differ from each other in colour, 

■ ^ markings, size, te 


ibits and honey-bees are very modestly 
coloured ; and yet our best observers agree that 
the individual differences between ants and bees 
are well marked. So close and good an observer 
as Sir John, Lubbock (now Lord Avebury), speaking 
of the individual differences existing between ants, 
tells us that thev also differ in moral character ; 
that there are priests and Levites and .Alood 
Samaritans among them, as among men.’ 

Lubl^ock does .not question the general opinion - 
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mm INSECTS BECOGNISE THEIR FRIENDS. 


tliat ants recognise their friends, the iiiein'l)ers of 
their own colony or nest. He threw a immljer 
of ants into water, and let them get luilf-drownetl 
and become insensible ; Imt even then they were 
recognised by their friends. He gives strong 
proof that a strange ant is never tolerated in a 
community ; and this he claims, as a matter of 
course, implies that all the members of a colony 
have the power of recognising one another — 
most surprising fact when we consider the short- 
ness of their life and their immense nuinljcrs 
fur ill the large nest of the Eiiropean tiekl-ant 
there are probably nearly half-a-mlllion indi- 
viduals ; and in other cases, he adds, even that 
nninber is exceeded. 

Hulier gives an instance where ants recognised 
ea<di other after an interval of four niontbs. So 
ai)t an observer as Forel, anotber Swiss naturalist, 
thinks that ants will recognise each other after a 
separation of several months. 

Now, tlie question arises, How do ants and 
bees recognise their friends? 

The question is difficult to answer. Some have 
even supposed that tlie members of each nest 
have a sign or password ; but Lubbock has dis- 
})roved this by experiment, and, on the face of 
it, it does not seem probable. Others have 
thought that these insects recognise one another 
by their odour or smell. This really seems the 
safest conclusion or exjkaiiation. Lubbock seems 
unwilling to accept this view ; lie regards it as 
* certainly unfavourable to the theory that any- 
thing like an intelligent social sentiment exists 
among the ants. Tlie recognition of their fellows 
is reduced to a mere matter of ]>bysical seiisatinn ' 
or “ smell.” ’ He does not think this view is coii- 
cl usi vel Y estaldislied. 

It seems probable, however, in the light of 
Betlie’s researches, that in this mat-ter we shall 
have to fall back on the sense of smell, and 
suppose that in the case of ants and bees — which 
are dull-coloured — a common scent ])ervades each 
colony, and that all the individuals are infected 
with it, and are thus mutually and to the same 
degree recognisal)le. We do know that motlis 
recognise their mates by scent. The assembling 
of silkworm-motlis is due to the fact that the 
males can smell the females when niiles away. 

That ants can distinguish each other })y some 
peculiarity of form or dress or markings of any 
sort is extremely doubtful. We know but little 
about the eyesight . of insects — bow well they 
see ; but experiments made on certain species 
show that they do not see well, and that they 
are very near-sighted. Probably most insects oxily 
perceive other objects or even insects when in 
inotion, when flying towards or from or past 
them. 

-= It cannot he denied that some insects, as 
butterflies and l^ees, have the colour-sense. Even 
ants have been shown by Lubbock to liave this 
sense of distinguishing colours ; they are very 


sensitive to violet, but not so to ultra-red rays. 
He lias also shown that bees have certain colour- 
preferences ; witli them blue and pink are the 
most attractivf3 colours, while they seem less in- 
clined to fancy yellow and red. 

Now, brightly-coloured bees, such as the 
humble-l'iees, which are yellow and Hack, ]jro- 
bahly recognise their fellow-citizens not only by 
the odour peculiar to their species, hut also l»y 
their colour-maikings. It is a cvirjims bu:t that 
the gaily-marked, banded, and hairy hnnib1e--bee.s 
arc niiinickcd by certain big, hairy flies, siiccies 
of Voluc.ftlla, of their own size, which, though 
they have Imt two wings and differ in otlier most 
important respects, yet wanild, probably, be at 
first mistaken by many of my readers for humble- 
bees. Under this disguise the Yolueella enters 
the nests of the bees and deposits its eggs with- 
out apparently awakening their ' suspicions ; and ' 
there they live on, hatching as parasites, feeding ' 
at the expense of their involuntary hosts by 
devouring tlieir young. In this oase it would 
seem that the bees recognise one another by their 
colours and gay tra]>pingB, and that the Yolncellas 
take advantage of their disguise to deceive their 
hosts. 

Such styles of colouration as in humble and 
other bees, as well a.s other insects, have been 
called l>y ^Ir Yhillace ^ recoguition marks,’ and 
they are the main reliance of riaturalistH in re- 
cognising species, while they enable the insects 
possessing tlieiii to recognise individuals of their 
owoi kind. Tliuy occur in many inset-.ts such as 
wns^is and bnttertHes ; but tlu’y are rmjst notice- 
aide iu those birds which asRcmlde in Hocks or 
wliich iuigra.te in company. IMurgan, in his in- 
teresting book entitled Anmml Life ml Infrlligame^ 
thinks that in such birds lliere is what he calls 
‘preferential mating’ bet^Yeen individuals ]>ossess- 
ing special recognition marks. 

It seems ]jrohab]e, then, that insects iu general 
recognise others of their own kind l\y scent, 
wdiile some at least distinguish their fellows by 
their colours. 

I turn now" lo a subject on whieh it is easier 
to form a decided opinion. We certainly know- 
that many insects hang out danger-signals and 
wiirii their enemies, and thus .save their own 
lives. The most familiar example, among maimals, 
is that of the skunk. It is easy tv see this 
■ ert^ature in the night be<?ause of the broad, con- 
sj)icuouB white stripes on its black body. Thanks 
to this danger-signal, many of us take w’arning 
and gi%"e the creature a wide berth; and, on the' 
other hand, the creature’s enemies hesitate at' 
least bedore attacking an animal so well armed. 
Another very clear case is that of a Nicaraguan 
frog, ‘ wdiich hops about in the daytime drt5s.sed 
in a bright livery of red and blue.’ Its immunity 
from harm 1$ due to the fact tlmt ditoks and 
fowls (ianiu»t be induced to eat it, owing to its 
unpleasant biste. 
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Such danger-signals among insects are disjAlajed 
hy many caterpillars, which are gaily oriianieiited 
■with bright spots and stripes, but arc distasteful 
to birds. For example, the currant iiieasuring- 
w’-onn— unlike others of its group, green or gray 
and protectively marked and coloured, wl'iich are 
greedily snapped up by birds— is severely left 
alone because of its bad taste. It is bright 
yellow, spotted vitli black. Its flaring, con- 
s])iGUOus style of colouration warns off birds, 
which know well that it is useless to spend any 
time on them. 

Few experiments have been made with the 
American currant- worm ; ]jut an allied European 
species has been fed by different naturalists to 
several kinds of birds, lizards, frogs, and sj^iders, 
all of which almost invariably refused to touch 
the caterpillars when offered to them. Yet birds 
have been known to swallow currant -worms— 
perhaps in a half-hearted wny. Mr Beddard 
relates in his attractive book on Afiimal Culowra- 
tmi that a specimen was eaten by tbe green 
lizard, and several birds were seen to peck at 
them, and one bird swallowed a worm, Moulceys, 
he says, are well known to be great eaters of 
insects. He experimented with four of them. 
A marmoset monkey ate insects quite greedily, 
while two Cebus monkeys sucked at caterpillars 
and threw away the skins after tlie contents 
had been entirely extracted; tliey paused now 
and again to sniff suspiciously at the cateipillars, 
but nevertheless they steadily persevered in 
munching them. 

Mr Beddard also made further experiments in 
the Loudon Zoological Gardens, which are de- 
scribed ixi Hs book. A drone fly, which is of the 
same colour and bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the honey-bee, was seized, but quickly drop]xed, 
by a tbriish. It was then tasted and refused, as 
if unpalatable, by an Australian third 

specimen was entirely disregarded by a rose- 
coloured j)astor. A cautious Australian crow was 
offered one, which it seized, but carefully pinched 
with the tip of its bill before eating it, as if 
it had formerly experienced unpleasantness with 
a bee. Marmosets seemed afraid' of the fly ; but 
'in some cases they soon found out the decep- 
• tion, and greedily ate the insect. A blue jay 
.. consumed an Eristalis ‘ without making any 
'■ fuss about it and these flies, which so closely 
; ‘ ;eopy the form and colour of the honey-bee, 
seized without hesitation and eaten wdtli 
rdish by a chameleon, green lizard, and sand- 
■■ /■■-skinL ■ Toads-,, will, of course, he says, eat 
this . fly, " foi.' they will eat wasps, bees, and the' 
; moat gaudy of caterpillars, being no respecters of 
person^. ' ' ■' 

One often sees on apple-trees large clusters 
^ ; of the Batana ,'caterpilkrs, which are black and 
{ , , tiiohjSpiouously “ marked with longitudinal yellow 
; \ jgtripea. ' .Ho experiments have been made in ofi’er- 
, iiig them to birds; lout it is quite evident that 



their colonixs are of a xvarning nature, otheiwise 
they would be devoured. 

Experiments on English caterpillars show that 
they are not regarded by the birds as particu- 
larly desirable. One was oflered to a great spotted- 
woodpecker, and partially eaten, tbougli after some 
delay and much pecking. Tbe xvorm wus eaten 
by marmosets, though tliey found it t(3 be very 
tough. One -was well tasted, but rejected, by a 
duck ; but these xvorms were not noticed by 
fowls. These experiments sboxv that caterpillars 
■until warning colours may at times be eaten, if 
the bird is liungry enough. 

A case in point is that of the American tent- 
caterpillars. They ap^iear on apj>le-trees when 
the leaves bud out, and early in June attain 
maturity. They feed in a very open manner, 
sinniiing their large, conspicuous tents in the 
crotches of the trees, and the birds never seem 
to eat them, as they refuse hairy caterpillars. 
D\iring the siiinmer before last, at the end of 
June, in a farmer’s orchard which ■was overiun 
by a large number of hens, these caterpillars 
abomided everywhere, on or near the ground 
and on the stone wall ; but the hcn>s never 
seemed to cat them. I threw a number to 
the owds, but they paid no attention. Those 
caterpilhirs are hairy and goigeously coloured, 
being gray, spotted with briglit blue, and vari- 
ou.sly marked. Their ]>right colours seem to 
signal the birds that they are iiiedilffe ; and the 
industrious insect-eaters take note of the warning 
and confine their attei’ition to the less gaily- 
decked worms swarming among the leaves and in 
the buds. Never before have these tent-cater- 
pillars been more numerous and destructive in 
the New England States, where immense damage 
was done by tbem to forest trees of diiferent 
kinds. Their abundance was evidently due to 
their inedibility, and they flaunted their gay 
colours to good purpose, so far as their own 
existence was concerned. 

The trees in Boston Common and other parks 
are in some seasons sorely afflicted hy the tussock 
caterpillar, which is a very beautiful yellowish 
hairy w’'orm, with tufts and long pencils of black 
hair. It feeds in conspicuous positions, and is 
evidently unharmed by birds. We kno’^v of no 
experiments on the American species, but Mr 
Beddard says that lizards either eat or reject the 
English one. 

On the whole, though there may be exceptions, 
it seems that some, and probably many, brightly- 
marked and hairy caterpillars which feed con- 
spicuously, seeking no concealment, as most 
caterpillars do, are passed over by birds and other 
animals, and allowed to live, their bright mark- 
ings serving as danger-signals. 

Mr Ponlton has also pointed out how very im- 
portant it is that an inedible caterpillar should 
be at once recognised and avoided : ^ Owing to 
the thinness of the skin which encloses the blood ‘ 
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out black and forbidding against the mellow sun- 
light. High xi],j, at one of those narrow windows, 
the Princess was undoubtedly watching me ; and 
as I stood at the last bend of the road from 
which I could see the Castle I tried to decide 
which was the window of the room where our 
interview had taken place. Upon my lips was 
the impress of her fond, ^ 

and in my ears rang her j)artmg words of love 
and despair. Then,, with a sigh, I took a farewell 
look of the ancient fortress of the Hapsburgs and 
dragged myself wearily forward ; her sweet face— 
the sweetest God ever gave to woman— rising 
before me, full of . fine sympathy and irresistible 
charm. 

As I had followed the servant across the old 
courtyard Judith was standing at a win,d(jw, 
watching my departure. In lier eyes I discerned 
a dastax‘dly evil glint, by which I kne-w that she 
susjxected that I had told the truth ; yet I cared 
not now for her vengeance or her allegations. 

I had given the Princess timely warning of 
Judith’s identity ; hut the result of my visit had 
only been to increase the mystery which seemed 
to suiToimd her actioiis, and to add to our un- 
liax^piness. 

One day, nearly a wmek afterwards, when I was 
hack in Brussels again, my man brought in a 
letter, the envelope of which bore the Hax»sbiirg 
coronet and cixJier. IVly heart gave a bound ; for 
l^Ielanie seldom wrote to me. I tore the letter 
open and read it eagerly. Pull of expressions of 
trust and tenderness, it also contained a strange 
request' — namely, that, in order to fulfil my pro- 
mised offer of assistance, I should proceed to 
London on the following day, and call at nine 
o’clock in the evening at a certain house in Por- 
ch ester Terrace, Bayswater, but for what juirpose 
was not stated. 

‘ If you, love me, Philip, you xvill not hesitate 
to serve me in this,’ the letter concluded. ‘I 
rely oil you to redeem your xiroinise to assist a 
lielxdeas and friendless woman who is in gravest 
’ peril. Adieu I ’ 

I jiondered over the strange letter long and 
eaimestly ; then, finding tljat it had been ap- 
parently de].ayed for a day in delivery by post, 
and ' that I liad only half-aii-hour in which to 
catch the morning mail to England by way of 
Ostend, I scribbled a note to Sir J ohn Drummond 
-exjilainiiig my absence, and then set forth upon 
my joiirney, 

; I armved in London about five o’clock, dined at 
- the club, and later .took a hansom up to Bays- 
. water.- The . house at which I alighted was a 
, ..'large and comfortabledooking one, ivhich bore on 
.■■its exterior eyidences of prosperity in the shape 
■",of sun-blinds and a small well-kept garden. A 
Jew .stunted, smoke-blackened trees overhung the 
wall which shut the place in from the gaze of 
’ , .passers-by ; and- as, in the evening light, I passed 
Up the' gravelled walk I fancied I detected a dark 


figure disapjxear from one of the ground-floor 
windows. 

The moment I ascended the steps and rung 
the bell the ludicrousness of the xxosition flashed 
ui^on me : I did not know for whom to ask. 
Therefore, when the elderly man-servant oxiened 
the door I lamely said, ‘ I believe I am exj)ected 
here,’ and handed him a card. 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered the smart and evidently 
well-trained man. ‘ Kindly steji this way ; ’ and 
he led me to an elegantly apxjointed little room 
which looked out upon a small flower-garden in 
the rear. 

I wondered wdiy I had been sent there ; but I 
was not kept long in susj)ense, for a few seconds 
later the door was opened and Melanie herself, in 
a dark -green travelling-dress and neat toque, stood 
before me. 

‘ Ah, dearest 1 ’ I said in joyous surprise, spring- 
ing forward and seizing her hand, ‘ I had no idea 
that you were in London.’ 

‘No,’ she smiled. ‘But how am I to thank 
yon sufficiently for keei>ing this axqxointment 1 ’ 

‘ ThankvS are unnecessary between lovers,’ I 
; answered. ' , , : 

‘Then yoii do still love me, Philip?’ she asked 
in a strange tone of doubt and anxiety, 

‘ Love you 1 Of course I do, darling. Why do 
you doubt me?’ I asked quickly. 

She sighed, and I thought 1 detected in the 
corners of her j^i'etty mouth an almost imxjercej.)- 
tible expression of hitterness. 

‘Because,’ she answered in a low, nervous voice 
—‘because, when you knoxv the truth, your love 
will turn to hatred.’ 

‘Never !’ I cried. ‘Never ! How strangely you 
speak ! Tell me why you have come here, and 
what I can do to assist jouJ 
' ‘ Wait,’ she answered in the voice of one speak- 

ing in a dream. ‘Be patient, and you shall knoxv 
all— ever}i:hmg.’ 

: ‘But it is aU so puzzling,’ I said. Then, after 

an mstant’s pause, I asked, ‘What of Judith? 
Has she left you?’ 
i She nodded. 

‘After maldng a charge against me?’ I in- 
quired. 

Again slie nodded. 

‘And you believe it?’ I gasj:>ed. 

‘ I believe nothing without proof,’ she answered ; 
and I saw a sweet, sympathetic love-look still in 
her eyes. 

‘I swear that her allegation is not true,’ I said. 

Slie was calm but j)ale, and I fancied she 
shuddered when I took her liaiid and raised it to 
my lix)s. 

‘You think it strange that I should meet 
you here,’ she said at last. ‘This house is the 
home of a lady with whom I lived for three 
years while learning English, and this room 
has been kept just as I left it on my return 
home to make my debut in society. IIow well 
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I remember it,’ she exclaimed, glancing round ; 
bind how happy I used to be liere, in my 
girlhood days, before the great evil fell upon 
me ! ’ 

‘ The great evil ? What do you mean h ’ 

‘All, Philip!’ she answered, ‘it is only right 
and just that you should kno\v, even if after I 
have spoken I dare never to look into your face 
again. You are an honest, upright, conscientious 
man, a trusted servant of your Queen and 
country, and a lover of whom any wmman miglit 
be proud — yet 1 have deceived you.’ i 

‘Deceived mel’ I ejaculated. ‘HowP i 

‘Towards you my life has been a living lie. 

riiave’ ■ I 

But her words were interrupted by the entrance ■ 
of the man-servant, who said, ‘A gentleman who ; 
gives the imme of Krauss desires to see your i 
Highness.’ 

‘ Krauss 1 ’ she gasped, turning to me, in an 
instant white as death. ‘Is he alone?’ she in- 
quired with an assumed calmness. 

‘A lady is with him. She is fair, and dressed 
in black.’ i 

There was a short pause ; then, with a cairn, 
determined look, slie ordered them both to be 
shown hi. 1 

‘Krauss and Judith Kolin!’ she said, turning 
to me. ‘ They have lost no time in tracing 

me here, and their purpose is undoubtedly a 
sinister one : to obtain liy foul means that wdiieh 
I have refused them.’ 

‘ Happily T am with you,’ I said reaBSuringly, 
‘Yes, yes,’ she cried in despair; ‘but you, lilce 
nil others, will turn from me when yon know the 
wretched, gliastly truth.’ 

Next instant the spy and traitor, together with 
the handsome woman who was his ingenious con- 
federate, entered the room. Both drew back 
aghast. Prol)ably they remembered that the frus- 
tration of their clever designs was once due to 
my watchfulness ; at any rate they lioth had 
siifticient cause to detest the memory of those 
past days. 

‘Good-evening to you,’ I said, with an affected 
politeness. The interesting pair had evidently 
walked quite unconsciously into a trap. Their 
confusion was, however, very quickly disi^elled, 
for Krauss, arrogant and overbearing as was bis 
wont, answered ; 

■" ‘I called to see the Princess alone.’ 

‘I am a friend of hers — an intimate friend — 
and shall remain here,’ I said. 

‘Then my business can wait until she is alone,’ 
he answered, with a grin. ‘ I am in no immediate 
hilrry, I assure you.’ 

‘ Speak,’ exclaimed Melanie hoarsely, grasping 
the back of a ebair to .steady herself. ‘I W'ell 
know that the object of your visit is in continua- 
tion of the overtures you have so. constantly made 
to me. Speak. Explain.’ 

‘My Ijmsiness can only be transacted with you 


when alone,’ he airswered, fixing his 
her quite calmly. 

Judith stood at a little distance, a si 
in black, her handsome features but lial 
by lier spotted veil. 

‘You laiDw Philip Crawford,’ Melaiii 
patiently. ‘You have met before, an 
strangers. Why do you hesitate to s]k*. 

Tlie spy, silent for a fe^v moments, 
a quick glance with his companion, 

‘Because,’ he said at last, ‘exposui 
unnecessary. The matter he tween ns 
of a private character,’ 

‘Then if you are determined not t 
myself wdll explain,’ .sjiid !Melanie, brae 
up wdtli an effort. ‘I am resolved ti 
longer. I am determined to end once 
eternal mental torture, even at risk 
all in this world. I hold most dear.’ 

‘Your love— eh?’ sneered Krauss, mi 
of contempt at me. He liad not for 
encounter on tliat w’dl-rememhered 
Brussels. 

‘Listen, Philip 1’ she cried in a voice 
tioii. ‘The persecution of this man 
me to moral suicide. To-night I will 
Hear me, and then judge my faults 
and with justice. I know T am uinv 
I have deceived you because, loving 
did, I feared that, wiien you kne\v t 
truth, you wandd cast me aside a 
me.- ■ . ■ 

A cynical I/iugh escaped ibe ex-capta 

‘Continue,’ 1 said. ‘Take no heed 
leased criminars jeers.’ 

Krauss made no reply ; his face pm, 
a frown, and he darted at me aii evil 

‘For years I have heeii this mai 
the Princess continued breaihlc^-ssly. 
ahvaVvS to disobey his comrnandB, I 
compelled to act as lie has direct 
his cat’s-paw' in the many dislionour 
actions in wiiich he has been inqJi 
night, hownver, I release mystdf frcmi 
fill thraldom by making full confess 
the past. True, I am of an lioiioun 
upon wiioiii no breath of .scandal has ^ 
and at the outset I declare that I 
die by my own hand than bring di; 
idle gossip upon the Hapsburgs. Tli 
my family has always been the viit 
tegrity of its wnmeii; and in order t 
escutcheon I have besmirched by n 
I tell the whole trtiili without e<: 
single fact.’ 

‘Then you’re an idiotic fool,’ inteiTU] 
bluntly. ‘You were alw^ays the most 
and cautious woman I ever kne^v ; bi 
actually intend to bring .scandal on yc 
manner utterly unnecessary. You alon 
by such an exposure.’ 

‘Wait until I have finished,’ she eri 
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fiercely upon liim. ‘I have suffered enoiigli. at 
your unscrupulous hands. I have been coinpelled 
to perform mean and despicable actions, even to 
commit crimes which might have brought me 
within the clutches of the law, to pose as your 
lover when ^mu so desired it, and to render you 
assistance in official quarters. Little the world 
has imagined that you, the condemned traitor to 
, your country, obtained your lil:)erty through my 
effort, or that my money has kept you in luxury 
and extravagance for months — nay, j^ears. And 
why? Bectiuse I feared you. I was not long in 
discovering how mean and relentless you could be 
when occasion required, and I knew that defiance 
meant my ruin and a scandal which would fill 
the newspapers, and cause hah Europe to gossip. 
The safety of an empire was at stake; the honour 
of a Eoyal House was in your hands ; therefore I, 

" believed by all to be innocent and ingenuous, was 
compelled to submit to your demands, to act as 
you dictated, to supply you with information 
which you sold at enormous profit to enemies of 
my House and eoimtry. In a foolish moment I 
had placed myself in your x)ower ; and you, 
a cunning schemer, used me as your tool where- 
with to execute some of the most delicate and 
ingenious feats of espionage ever perpetrated. 
Nothing is sacred to you — patriotism, honour, 
family ties, or even a womanls life. Tliese three 
■ long weary years have to me been a veritable 
: century of suffering. Now you have driven me 
to desperation ; and I prefer exposure, the execra- 
tion of the world, even the dermiiciation of the 
man "who loves me so tenderly and truly, to tliis 
secret alliance which has crushed and killed my 
very souL 

At these passionate words the man drew^ back 
with an uneasy laugh, meant to he derisive, but 
sounding strangely artificial. My previous deal- 
ings with him had shown me that he was by no 
means easily abashed. To obtain success he had 
hesitated at nothing, and was an ad^’enturer of 
, the very worst and most irresponsible type. Tiiere 
was a look of cruel, crafty cunning upon Ids 
countenance, and a glitter in Ids eyes winch told 
of fierce thoughts within. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘explain all if you consider it 
wise.. You alone will suffer.’ 

’’ ' ‘You,’ she cried, ‘have striven to drive me to 
. commit suicide, and I should long ago have taken 
.,:„kiny/OWii life were it not for the fact that by 
doing so you would triuinpln Indirectly you 
sent this , woman to me,’ she said, pointing to 
, ' Judith, ‘in order to obtain what you sought; 
V;' hut by a Jortimate circumstance Mr Cravfford 
came to .Bx^denherg, and, there recognised her as 
the woman who; helped you in your nefarious, 
'f,; A. traitorous work in. Vienna. It placed me on my 
. giiard, and happily J have been enabled to 
'k frustrate your attempt at a coup which w’-ould 
V" ttpdouhtedly have startled the world.’ 

-vkv' ‘But.tell me,’ I interrupted, much puzzled- 


‘tell me by what influence you have been held 
powerless in the toils of this man.’ 

‘Ah! it is a vnetched story,’ she answered, 
turning to me ; ‘yet it is only just that all 
mystery should now be removed, and that you 
should have full and clear explanation. Pour 
years ago, while still in my teens, I delighted to 
escape from the Palace and wander about alone. 
We were living in Vienna, and I often went out 
secretly and alone to make various little pur- 
chases, being in the habit of calliiig at a pastry- 
cook’s where they made English tea. On one 
of these visits I met a smart-looking oflicer who 
showed me some trivial attention, and who 
afterwards returned so frequently that I could 
not help guessing that he came purposely to meet 
and chat with me. This acquaintanceship quickly 
became more sincere ; he ga^^e me liis card, and 
at his request I one evening met him clandes- 
tinely. In those romantic days of girlhood I 
thought it great amusement to have a lover, and 
evening after evening I would contrive to get 
away from the home-circle to walk with him. 
Months went on. He was rmaware of my name 
or who I was — for I had given as my address the 
house of a friend on the outskirts of the city — 
imtil one day he was ordered to do duty with 
the Palace-guard, and quite by accident dis- 
covered niy identity. Almost a year had elaj)sed — 
a year of halcyon days and foolish dreams of love 
and happiness — when one evening he did not keep 
the appointment he Had made. I waited for him 
over an hour, then went back disappointed. For 
three evenings following I returned to the same 
spot ; but he came not, nor did he write and 
explain. I thought that probably he had been 
ordered into the country suddenly ; but about a 
week later the real truth became revealed, for I 
received anonymously in an envelope a clipping 
from a newspaper which briefly stated that Cap- 
tain Oswald Krauss of the 33rd Eegimont of 
Artillery had been arrested foi gross dereliction 
of .duty.’ 

‘Krauss!’ I echoed. ‘Then he was the officer 
whom you met, and whom you lo\’ed ! ’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered hoarsely. ‘I loved him;, 
hut remember I was young, and utterly inex- 
perienced in the ways of the world. I kne'^v little 
of life beyond the wails of the Palace or of 
Brandeiiberg.’ 

‘Well, after his arrest— what then?’ I in- 
quired, amazed at her revelation, and recollecting 
how I had successfully tracked the spy through 
a perfect labyiinth of complications previous to 
liis arrest. . 

‘I knew that he would be tried by court-nrar- 
tial ; therefore at my request the president allowed 
me to remain in an adjoining room at the trial. 
There, through a small window, I saw the man 
who was my lover standing between two guards 
with fixed bayonets, and I heard the terrible 
charge against him. I heard the evidence, and 
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was present wlien yon explained liow you liad 
iirst made the discover}^ of his treachery. He 
trembled at your cahn, straightforward deiiuncia- 
tion, and I saw of what dastardly treachery he 
had. been guilty. He had cocHy sold his country, 
and placed the lives of his fellow-men in jeopardy 
in exchange for German gold. Had you not dis- 
covered the truth in time he would have given 
Germany the key to Austria.^ 

‘You actually heard me give my evidence?’ I 
exclaimed, amazed, 

‘I heard every word of it, being present each 
day that the court-martial sat,’ she answered. 
‘I was present, too, on that morning when at 


sunrise flie spy was led forth into tlie barrack- 
square, and, in front of the whole garrison, his 
sentence was read out, altboiigli the exact chargci 
was not stated, for fear of giving oflenee to Ger- 
many. Then his sword was bi’oken, his epaulettes 
torn olT, the gay braiding cut from liis tunic; ; 
and, to loud drumming and the executions of 
his brother-ofllcers and tlie men who ha>I served 
under him, he was lerl o,fr to prison, a scowling, 
sneaking wr(^.tch, in whose crime then?, h\d been 
no extenuating circumstance. From that looinent 
.my love for him turnerl to hatred. Hx? Imd de- , 
ceived me, and haxl Bought to betray his country 
and his Einperor.’ 


SPECULATING IN D I F F E R E N O 1 S. 


By One who has Tphei) it. 



used to laugh at the man in the 
play who was anxious to speculate 
on the Stock Exchange, and being 
advised to ‘sell Trunks,’ eagerly 
began to buy Grand Trunk stock, 
that he might be in a position to 
sell. But probably no very large jiroportion of 
us would have known how to go to work if, 
holding no stock, we had wished to take advan- 
tage of a falliag miirket. "We knew vaguely that 
the Stock Exchange was the portal to either a 
country mansion or the bankruptcy court, and 
that it sometimes led from one to the other. 
How it was done, liowever, was as deep a mys- 
tery as some of those manufactiiriiig processes of 
which we see the completed results every <]ay, but 
the details of which jare hidden from the eye. 

However, knowledge is now extending in all 
directions, and soon there will be no mysteries 
left. Every Board school teaches the Iristory of 
the common things around us ; and — to come 
back to stocks — every newspa]ier contains the 
seductive annomiceraents of those who are j)re- 
pared not only to initiate you into all the secrets 
of the Stock Exchange, hut to show you how you 
may enter its mazes with a certainty of coining 
back a richer and a wiser man. For one who 
knew anything about speculation in stocks and 
shares thirty years ago, there must now be ,a 
hundred. There are, I tbink, three principal 
reasons for this change : (1) the s|>read of educa- 
tion of a superficial character, which has tended 
to popularise everything which depends for its 
success upon the number of piersous possessing 
a little knowledge ; (2) the greater difTusion 
of wealth, so that a very large proportion of 
the people have now rather more income than 
is needed to meet the immediate wants of the 
hour ; (3) the enormous development of tlie 
joint-stock system, wiiieh has thrown open to 
public speculation hundreds of business con- 
eeriia which would a quarter of a century ago 


have been conducted by private indiiddiids^ , 
singly or in partuersliip. 

The third cause is largely the outcome of tho 
first and second. This combination of a little 
wealtli with a little knowledge lias given strength . 
and ap])etite to the gamlding spirit inherent in a 
large proportion of mankind and tliis has found 
its nourishment on the Stock Exchange and tlie 
turf. The class of man who used to Iniar only 
the remote echoes of the great cwaits of Epsoiii . 
and jSfev'iiiarket and Doncaster has now just .suffi- 
cient education to ‘follow form’ in the .sporting 
papers, and just sufficient spare casli to back his. 
fancy for lialf-a-crown with the neighbouring 
hairdresser or tobacconist, or the ‘bookie’ lurk- 
ing at tlie street corner. The middle-class, ],.»ater- 
familias who would in days gone by lua e .carefully 
hoarded the hundred ])oiuids he had laboriously 
saved is now iramer.sed in a constant, .stream of 
prospectuses whicli iiixdte him to invest it at 
20 per cent., and ‘bucket-shop’ circidaTS which 
sliow how he may double it in a feiv weeks. 

The gambling bacillus is abroad in the laud, 
and has foimd its way among all claBses, not 
omitting by any means the parsonage and the 
manse. We are all, indeed, bitten by the same 
craze— the desire to get money without earning it. 
It does not lie in the mouth of the sjieculatlve 
lord to blame the labourer’s pitch-and-toss ; neither 
can the labourer wko has his ‘ bit ’ on a horse throw 
stones at the peer’s over-capitalised company. The- 
man who never earned a shilling in his life by 
honest toil is just as anxious to add to his posses- 
sions by a successful gamlile as is the wuirker 
to add a trifle to his hard-earned wages. ' ■ 

The moral aspect of all. this seems to be entirely ■ 
a question of degi^ee and of circuiiistanees. Where 
is the ditlerence between tbe man who biiya a plot 
of land because he believes it will in value 

and one who purchases Grand Trunk, stock because 
he believes the price will go up? of 

the two transactions is The same) either nmy,..; 
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cording to the circiimstancesj he a pure gamble 
a piece of perfectly legitimate enterprise. 

Be this as it may, I did not set out to criticise 
hers or to discuss morals, but to narrate the 
suits of my own modest excursion into the 
unain of speculative finance. It may interest 
ose who have had similar experiences, as well 
those who have never their fingers to the 
e, or rather to the cog-wheels, for that is a 
are appropriate simile ; and it should also serve 
a warning to some, vdio may be tempted to 
isten with credulity to the whispers of fancy 
.d pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope’ 
licli fire heard and seen in the neighbourhood of 
tpel Court. I shall he laughed at, no doubt; 
Lt this hapx^y land contains a large and varied 
sortment of fools, and the folly of those vdio 
ugh may have taken another form. At any 
te, I paid for my experience without any serious 
‘triment either to myself or to any one else, and 
)t all the fools can sfiy so much as that. 

It was in April last year that my attention 
IS dra^ni to an advertisement oficring to send, 
>st free, a ]>amphlet showing how to deal suc- 
s.sfully in shares, and I wrote for a copy. It 
me in due course, and was f^uickly followed 
^ two from other firms who had by some means 
scovered where to cast their bait. Perha])s tlioy 
id a in the lival office. However, I dealt 
dy with the people to whom I first wrote. I 
nned the ophnoii that they were a respectable, 
dl-established firm (thongh not, of course, 
embers of the Stock Exchange, or they could 
hav^e advertised), and I have found no reason 
change that opinion. At the same time my 
aders fire advised never to invest money except 
rough a recognised member of the Stock 
jccliange. 

The prospectus indicated several methods of 
eculation or investment ; but my ohservatious 
ill he confined to ‘ cover accounts,’ or speculation 
difierenc.es, 

Let the reader look at the li.st of Stock Exchange 
lotations in his daily paper, and he will find 
.at, as compared with the x^rovious day, certain 
ocks have, gone up and others down. London, 
Iratham, and Dover Rfiilway Stock, for example, 
ay have stood at 26j to 26| yesterday, and 
lien to-day to 25| to 26, No commission is 
larged, and the margin between the higher 
lotation and the lower furnishes the dealer’s 
!ofit. Consequently, whereas yesterday you could 
ive bought stock at iB26, 15s. or sold it at 
26^ 10s,, to-day you can buy at £26 or sell at 
25', 15Si - Bo far as it affects the speculator the 
.argin is' like ..the banker’s advantage in vingt^ 
roup et noir, and other games of that 
lamcter. The gamester, in his o^ftimism, is cou- 
nt;: that the . mathematical chances should be 
ightly-u against Mm, trusting to his luck to 
interact the disadvantage ; and the speculator in 
Lfferences .runs a similar .risk, relying partly on 


luck and partly on wiiat he knows of the 
jnobahie course of the market. 

Of course where the change in 2 :)rice is greater 
the amount of the dealer’s margin is xu’oportion- 
ately smaller. Had Chathams fallen from 264-| 
to 25 :Jt-|, the man wdio sold £500 yesterday 
and reimrchased to-day would have made £5, 
the difference het’weeii £26, 10s. X)cr cent, and 
£25, 10s. j)er cent. The dealer’s contract notes 
would in that case read something like this : 

Jmii/. 1 , 1900 , 

Bought by us of John vSmith, Esq., 
for account Jauy. 10, 

£500 London, Chatliam, and Dover Stock at 
26^- .‘.....£132 10 0 

Jan^/, 2 , 1001 ). 

Sold hy us to John Smith, Esq,, 
for account Jany. 10, 

£500 London, Chatliam, and Dover Stock at 
25i.... .,£127 10 0 

Of course, no stock passes. Indeed, there is no 
sale at all; it is merely a contract to sell, and 
one transaction neutralises the other. It is only 
on s(ittling-day that the time comes for S23ecific 
performance. The settlement occurs about once a 
fortnight ; and I su])pose in the ordinary course 
of things Jolni Smitli ^yould have been obliged to 
jmrchase Chatham stock by the lOtli of January, 
in order to fulfil his contract to sell, wdiatever 
the [irice they had gone to in the meantime ; but 
he has an alternative. He may pay a contango, 
and thus carry over the transaction to the next 
settlement, when a change in the quotation may 
have taken place wdiich will make his situation 
either better or worse than before. Of the con- 
tango, which is of the nature of interest, I sliall 
have a little more to say hereafter, 

I need hardly say that 'were every siieculator 
required to make himself responsible for the full 
^7ilue of the stock which he buys or sells these 
o])eratioiis could never gain a wide po]nilarity. 
Hence the invention of the system of cover, which 
2 >resents itself at first siglit in charmingly modest 
and attractive colours. This is liow the cover- 
system 'works : You have— or think you have — 
reason to believe that Chatham stock will rise, 
and you send to tlie dealer £10, instructing him 
to buy for you (or sell to you, for that is nomi- 
nally the nature of the transaction) £1000 of 
Chatham at 1 per cent, cover. This means that 
your liability is limited to £10. If the stock 
stands at and you buy at 26|, and it 

rises before the settlement Ij, to 271-28, you can 
sell at £27, 15s., thus making a ]:>rofit of £10 ; 
hut if it falls to 25|-| (the cover not 
running off until its limit, in this case 25|, 
is the middle price), then your £10 is gone, 

I don’t know that there is any limit to the 
amount which may be risked in this w^ay. A 
cover of £500 at 1 per cent, commands £50,000 
of stock, and you may gain £1000 if the quota- 
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lion rises over two points before tile., settlement. 
On the other hand, of «joiirse, a very nioderate 
fall will sweep away the £500. If you. choose to 
inaicc the cover 2 or 3 per cent, you can do so, 
and run a smaller risk, for the stock must fall 
two or three points before the cover rims off; 
but of coiu’se the chances of gain are also snialler, 
for at 3 per cent, it would rerpiire £30 to com- 
mand £1000 of stock. One would think that 3 
per cent, was a tolerably safe margin, and that 
you could with some conlidence risk a fall of 
three points when a rise of one will at any rate 
give you some 30 per cent, profit. But after all 
(a]jart from any knowledge you may jiossess of 
the probable course of tlie market) this Is only 
like laying odds of three to one on a three to one 
chance, with the odds slightly against yon, as re- 
presented by the dealer’s margin; and my own 
experience shows that 3 per cent, is not enough 
to ensure safety. This will be readily understood 
when I say that Chathams, for example, last year 
varied from 28| to 21 J, and this is not an ex- 
treme instance of fluctuation. Many British rail- 
way stocks varied more than 10 per cent. Great 
Eastern Ordinary fluctuated between 120 and 138. 

Some of the facts I have mentioned were not, 

I confess, clear to me when I resolved to try on 
a small scale what it felt like to speculate in 
stocks. It would not risk much. It might give 
me the novel sensation of getting a few })ounds 
without earning them, and it would at least give 
me a little experience of the interest which those 
dull-looking columns in the commercial pages of 
the daily newspapers must possess for tlioiisands 
of persons. I admit it was a mere gamljle, for I 
did not even trust to any knowledge, or acute- 
ness, or prevision of my own. The firm aii- 
rionnced in their pros^Jcctus that at the recpiest 
of many clients they had established a system of 
operating every M<jiiday in a stoelc likely to go 
up or down. They made contracts in tliese 
stocks for any one sending the amount of the 
cover (2 per cent, being tlie rule in this depart- 
ment), and the client could either close the trans- 
action when he chose or leave it to their 
discretion. It is due to them to say that they 
expressed a preference for clients to select their 
own stock, and I do not in the least blame them 
for the unfortunate results of the selections they 
made on my behalf. It is doubtless to their in- 
terest that their clients should succeed, and thus 
be encouraged to further business. 

On April 29 I sent a cheque for £5, being 
2 per cent, cover on £250 of stock selected by 
the dealers, to close at their discretion. This 
was the minimum acceptable, and the reader 
need only multiply my figures throughout to see 
how much may be gained or lost in these trans- 
actions ; for had the checpie been for £500 the 
result, in proportion, would of course have been 
the same. In due course came a contract note for 
the sale to me of £250 North British Ordinary 


at 45| (£113, 2s. Gd.) for settlement May 12. 
Within a day or two the stock, instead of rising, 
as had been expected, was down below 45, but it 
kept fairly steady ; and at the clo.se of tlie week, 
so as to have another iron in the fire, I sent a 
second £5 on similar terms. This time I ])ur“ 
chased £250 Great Eastern at 127 1 (£3i9, 
13s. 9d.), and two days later came another note 
showing that the Great Eastern had been sold at 
128g- (£321, 11s. 3d.). Here was a clear gain of 
£1, 17s, Gd. on the first comphded t-ransaetion, 
though a little of the gilt was taken off it l)y the 
receipt of a contango note showing that, short as 
had been the interval between purchaHc and sale, 
it had been necessari^ to carry the contract over 
to the next setlhunent at a cost of 18s. 9d. The 
North Britisli were also carried over, but the 
charge for this was only hs. 8d, ; and, deducting 
the contaiigoes, I was still left witli a balance of 
13s. Id. to tlie good. 

Slightly encouraged by this result, I next ven- 
tured upon a little deal on my^ own account. 
Being persuaded, in iny wisdom, that fSpanish 
Bonds -were at an inflated price, and hound to ' 
come down, I sent £5 for the sale of £500 w*orth 
at 1 per cent, cover. They ivere bought from 
me on May 25 at Gif, and the very next day, 
for some inscrutable reason, they shot up to about 
G4, so away went my £5 irrecos-erably. 

North British meantime continued sluggish, but 
remained well above the 43,|, at which the cover 
■would run off. On May 29 they were iigaiu 
carried over at a cost of 53. 8d., the ]:>rice about 
this time being 44]-4. Seeing that I luid got 
on a -weak .stuck, and hankering afhu;^ that £5 
lost OR S]>ani.sli Bonds, 1 .S(uit another £5 to be 
invested as tlie dt3alers thought he.st ; and on 
June 5 I ivas the purchaser of £250 Great 
North(3rii Deferred at 71*^, at 2 jier cent, cover. 
T]u.s liold venture niUvst have alariried the maiket, 
for the stock at once began to decline steadily. 
Indeed, home rails generally were just entering 
upon a rather bad time ; and within a short 
period both my outstanding contiacts . liad ap- 
proached perilously near the running-off point. 
At the risk of throwing good money after bad, I 
wired on June 9 to increiase the cover on liotli 
stocks to 3 per cent., and thus for another £5 I 
WM.S safe till North British ran down to 42]^, or 
Great Northern to 68 I omit the fractional 
margin for convenience, and, indeed, it did not 
afiect the result in any case. 

All through this month of June business in 
home raOs was demily dull ; money was said to 
be dear — that was the chief cause assigned-— and , 
political troubles were in the air. Day after day 
my two precious stocks stood at fractions over 42 
and 69 respectively, and watching the quotatio!^ 
lo^t its interest in a sickening monotony. Then 
I bethought me of a piece of advice given in my, 
dealers’ parajihlet : that if yon hold a stock that 
has fallen and it is a good security, ■ the wise 
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plan is to buy again at tlie loAver figure, for a rise 
will proba.bly follow on tlie fall, and then you 
will get a profit on the second purchase if not on 
the first. Accordingly I resolved to retrieve my 
waning fortunes by a master-stroke, and sent £10 
to the dealers with instructions to sell me £250 
each of the two stocks if they thought it would 
be a good xfian in my circumstances. The reply 
was that they thought the home railway market 
was likely now to go better, and tliat North 
British and Great Northern were two of the 
cheapest stocks on the list. On June 24, there- 
fore, I became the holder of £250 more North 
British at 42 and £250 Great Northern at 69§. 
I now held £1000, nominal, and had £25 at 
risk. The £5 on Spanish Bonds had gone, the 
profit on Great Eastern had already dribbled 
away in con tangoes, and the £5 originally in- 
vested in this stock w^as being eaten into by 
these recurrent charges for bridging over from 
^ one settlement to another. 

July brought no improvement in the situation. 
Various home rails attained better prices as tire 
dividend season came round ; but my two stocks 
con tinned miserably fiat. By the 17 th the Great 
Noithern bought on June 5 fell to vanisliirig- 
poivit, and at 68;i^ the 3 per cent, cover ran oik 
On, the 28th the dividend was announced. This 
disappointed the market and caused a lieavy fail, 
which left my second purchase hopelessly in 
arrear, so that also ran off at 67§. It was now 
becoming a serious ciuestioii whether I should 
aave anything at all from the wreck. I wns 
' slinply waterlogged and could do nothing, except 
take the advice the dealers tendu’ed to put 
money in some other ship. This I was not 


disposed to do, and there was nothing for it but 
to await events. 

I was thus left with only the North British, 

and the prospect for them was by no means a 
rosy one. Dissension in the managemont of the 
line had come to a head; and thoiigii this did 
not affect the price so seriously as might have 
been expected, I had little hoxm of saving the 
£12, 10s. which remained. On August 2 the 
first lot went by the hoard, the £250 bought 
just three months before rimniiig off at 42|-, 

after I had paid £l, 11s. 9d. for carrying it 
over six settlements. Tlie one hoj^e remaining 
was that the dividend announcement might save 
my last £5; but the Scotch lines do not declare 
their dividends until September, and before the 
aiinouncenient was made the price had fallen to 
my limit. On the 9tli 40§ was touched, and my 
little adventure came to an ignominious coii- 

ciiision. This was the net result of it : 

ToCasli £35 0 0 

It Profit on Great Eastern... 1 17 5 

£36 17 0 

By loss on North British..... £12 10 0 

n 11 Great Northern 12 10 0 

It H Spanish Bonds.... 5 0 0 

II Contangoea 6 16 9 

tf Balance 0 0 9 

£36 17 G 

It would have Ijeen rather too tragicall}^ comic 
to receive 9d. as the sole salvage from t,he wreck ; 
: and I wrote and told the. dealers to give it to 
I the office-boy, which I presume they did. They 
again advised me to try this and that; hut I 
had come to the conclusion that speculation in 
differences was not a sufficiently interesting game 
1 at 'the luice. 


THE STATE OF WASHING TON. 




f 3 ^ j frozen north, near xllaska, 

1 ,, ’V / aui.1 it is hard to realise the fact 

S i - that, far north as it is, Washington 

dll V’ Sii enjoys one of the mildest, must delightful, and 

5 « ■; ‘ ' equable climates in the whole world. 

, ■ Washington is the extreme western state of the 

Union, and lies between the British Columbia 
I . Hue = on the north and the Columbia River on the 

^ ' south, a distance of two hundred and twenty 

.» Kid III' On the east is Idaho, and three hun- 

g ) I G dred and thirty miles across is the Pacific Ocean. 

its area is nearly forty-five million acres. 

'' divided into two quite different 

: I'w'’ ' 'regions by the Cascade Mountains, a range that 

' . . ' ' avctages about eight thousand feet in height, 

' Eastern Washington- k almost entirely agri- 
M f.b i/V; eultural Here, in the rich valleys of the Palouse 

1 r ' Bend, and the fertile plains that 


|j] OST people in England, if asked 
^|j about the State of Washington, 
fel would say that it was .somewhere 




border on the Columbia River, are the wheat-fields 
that produce mo.st of the grain that goes to 
Europe from the Pacific coast The soil is a rich 
sand 3 ^ loam, and so well watered is it that the 
crops seldom, if ever, fail, as in California, from 
drought, while the pests that infest the wdieat in 
other parts seem to be unknown here. Over 
twent}^ million bushels are raised here eveiy year, 
the greater part of which is exported to Europe 
by w^ay of Tacoma and Puget Sound. There is, 
how^ever, a large quantity of flour manufactured 
in the numerous mills in this section ; and most 
of this, outside of local consumption, is shipped to 
China and Japan. Wheat yields from thirty-five 
to fifty bushels to the acre, and is the principal : 
crop ; but lia}", potatoes, and fruit gi-ow* to per- 
fection, and are raised in large quantities. This 
is also a fine country for stock-raising and dairy- 
furniing. Cattle do ’well on wdiat is known as, 
the Gmneh-grass * of the ranges, and are always 
in demand. The butter and cheese made here 
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amount to over six hundred thousand dollars 
{irniually. 

Just east of the Cascade Mountains is what was 
formerly hnown as the Great Yakima Desert, a 
stretch of rolling country, entirely without water, j 
with a light soil of volcanic ash that looks like i 
cement, and which in its natural state will grow . 
nothing hut wild-sage brush. Some years ago a 
great system of irrigation was started, conducting 
water in canals from the Columbia and Yakima 
Elvers and from artesian wells ; and the result is 
that the desert has been transformed into one 
of the most fertile regions on the earth. The 
flourishing town of Yakima is surrounded by an 
imnienso area of irrigated land divided uj:) into 
small farms, on which are raised extraordinary 
crops of liay, alfalfa, potatoes, and fruit. Four 
crops of alfalfa can be cut in one season j and 
this makes the finest kind of feed for hogs 
and cattle. Potatoes yield from two hundred 
to five hundred bushels to the acre ; while the 
yield of fruit is enormous-- apples, pears, peaches, 
apricots, melons, grapes, and cherries. Prunes 
(dried for export) and hops form a big item 
in the product of this irrigated country. The 
summers east of the Cascades are warm, and 
the winters are tolerably cold, with plenty of 
■snow. ■ , 

The Northern Pacific Eailroad and the Great 
Northern Railroad cross the Cascades through 
difierent passes in the mountains, at great eleva- 
tions, and partly through tunnels at the summit. 
This journey over the niountaiiis is one uf the 
great attractions of transcoutineufal travel. The 
wild, rugged scenery is terrible in its grandeur, 
as seen from the dizzy height as the train literally 
climbs up the steep ascent. As you descend the 
western slope, at this time of the year, you leave 
the snow and all signs of winter behind you, and 
strike a new- climate entirely. Here everything 
is fresh and green and spidng-like. Cattle are 
grazing out, and there is no sign of winter 
miywhere ; the air is warm, and your heavy 
•overcoat feels uncomfortable. 

The western side of the mountains is covered 
by an almost limitless forest of fir, cedar, and 
•spruce that extends in some parts clear to the 
Pacific Ocean. The trees are enormous — fro in 
three to six feet in diameter, and from two liun- 
dred to three hundred feet in height. This timber 
is \7ashingtoifls great source of wealth, and, e^^cn 
at the present rapid rate of consumption, will last 
for generations. The trees when cut down are 
sawn into logs and floated down the small streams, 
or brought by rail to the sawmills on Puget 
Sound. The output of lumber from the sawmills 
of the Sound amounts to over ten million dollars 
annually. The fir lumber is for the most part 
shipped to foreign countries in sailing-ships or 
to the eastern states by rail. It is always in great 
■demand on account of its superior strength, and 
for the almost unlimited size of the timbers. A 


stick of timber thirty inches by thirty inches and 
a hundred feet long, without a knot, k nothing 
nnnsiial. The cedar ia shipped in the shape of 
roofing sliingles, doors, and fine inside finishing. 

The sawmills of Puget Bound are large concerns, 
many of them eiittiiig from three hundred to four 
hundred thousand feid per day, and employing 
hundreds of men. Unlike the pine of the easfcmi 
states, the fir and cedar will not grow on poor 
land. , . 

The mounlnins and fool-lulls arc full of 
minerals — gold, silver, lead, and iron. 

Tliese are extensively mined ; hut still the great 
mineral resources of the stale have hardly hegnu 
to be developed, 

Wasliington bids fair to be the great coal-pro» 
ducing state of the Union. There are immense 
deposits of lignite and bituminous coal neaily all 
over the •western part of the state. The mines 
already opened up yield over twenty million 
tons annually, nearly all of which is shipped to 
California and the Hawaiian fslaiulB. So extensive 
are the coalfields that so far they have hardly 
been touched, and there are thousands of acres 
of the finest coal-land, wdth seams of coal ten 
feet thick and over, lying wailing for capital to 
develop them. In the near future there is going 
to he a great manufacturing city soiiiewliere on 
Puget Sound, as the supply of coal is practically 
unlimited, 

The valleys and districts waitered by the numer- 
ous rivers, the islands in the Sound, and the 
lauds liordcring upon it are wonderfully fertile. 
Fruit and Y(3get?d)ies grow to purfection. Straw- 
berries grow so huge that Komc A'arieties weigh 
ail ounce a]>iece, and cannot be eaten at one 
muuthi'iil. Cheriicfi yiehl enonuoubly, and so dt? 
apples, pours, and piuuis. Prunes make the mast 
profitable crop. The trees begin to bear at about 
four years, and an eight-yetir-old orchard will 
yield six tons of green fruit to the acre. Prunes 
are nearly all dried and .shipped to the eastern 
markets and to Europe. Hops are extensively 
grown, and more than forty thuusand bales ■were 
shipped abroad last year, The hop-picking m 
a very busy time while it lasts, most of the 
pickers being Indians who come from long dis- 
tances, even from British Columbia, to share in 
: the hop-harvest. The arrival of these Indians in 
! their caimes is one of the picturesque sights of 
Washington. 

Wheat is not raised on the west side of the 
mountains, but oats are,* and on the reelaiined- 
lands, and those lands overflowed by the , freshets T 
ou some of the rivers, the yield is from one 
hundred and twenty dive to one hundred and fifty •' 
bushels to the aci*e. Some of these low lands have ; 
been raising oats steadily for thirty years in 
succession, and the yield still keeps up, 

ITcbterii Washington is a perfect pai'adjse lor 
flowers. Roses grow here in greater profusion ' 
than in any other part of the world. Even tha ’ 
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choicest varieties grow out of doors, and need 
hardly any protection in winter. The display 
at the aiiiuud Bose Carnival at Tacoma would 
be almost incredible to a stranger from a colder 
climate. 

The ‘state flower’ is the rhododendron, which, 
with the pink-flowering currant, grows wild on the 
shores of Puget Sound. The old English favourites 
— the holly, ivy, primroses, cowslips, &G.~~grow 
here as in few other parts of the United. States. 

No one need starve on Puget Sound. Eish 
are wonderfully plentiful and of endless variety. 
Shell-fish, such as clams, <&;c., can be had for the 
digging. Salmon are so numerous in the season 
that they can he caught by tlie merest tyro ; and 
often when the fishing-boats come to the wharf 
the,- supply is so great that a huge salmon can 
be bought for a few cents. Cod, herring, smelts, 
soles, crabs, shrimps, &c, are caught in enormous 
quantities. The salmon are mostly packed in the 
numerous canneries and shipped abroad ; while 
the halibut, which is cauglit on the banks farther 
north, is sent east on refrigerator-cars. 

Tlie capital of Washington is Olympia, a small, 
old-fashioned place on the Sound, The principal 
cities are Spokane, Seattle, and Tacoma. Spokane 
is in Eastern Washington, and is a rapidly growing 
place, with a magnificent \vater-power used to run 
a number of large flour-mills. It is also the 
trading-post for Eossland and other mining towns 
in British Columbia, Seattle and Tacoma are on 
Puget Sound. They have both fine harbours, and 
are rivals for the first place as shi].)piiig ports. 
Seattle is the oldest and largest, with a popula- 
tion of about sixty thousand. It has most of the 
local Sound trade as well as that to Alaska, 
Tacoma, with a population of forty thousand, is 
only about twelve years old. It has by far tlie 
finest harbour on tlie coast, and lia.s most of the 
shipping of wheat, coal, and lumber to foreign 
eouutries. Both of these place.s are terminals for 
the transcontinental railroads, and each of them 
has distinct lines of steamers to China and Japan. 
The trade with these countries, both inward and 
outward, is an immense one, although only recently 
started. Three-fourths of the tea imported into 
the IJnited States conies by way of Tacoma; 
while the outward cargoes, consisting mostly of 
Washington flour and canned products, Texas 
cotton, cotton cloths from Massadiusetts, and 
niachinery of all sorts, is always a large one. The 
harbour in Tacoma is so deep that the largest 
vessels can come up to the wharf at any tide, 
Ships ' are loaded and unloaded by means of 
electricity ,; and it k only a matter of a few lioiirs 
to unload largest steamer, and, should the 
cargo be tea or silk, to put it direct upon the 
“railroad cars that come up almost to the ship’s 
side, and send it to its destination across the 
continent without any delay. 

These cities are well built, with fine business 
streets, public buildings, churches, &c., and 


beautiful homes with the loveliest gardens. The 
streets are all lighted by electricity, and electric 
cars run on all the principal streets and even 
far into the country. The public schools are 
exceptionally gooil, and there are several colleges. 
Tacoma has several flouring- mills, a fine floating 
graving-dock, and a large smelter for the reduc- 
tion of the ores from the neighbouring mines. 

Puget Sound is U'eU named the ‘Mediterranean 
of America.’ It is a beautiful piece of water, of 
immense depth, and navigable at all seasons. It 
winds its way, like a huge, branching river, 
through the most picturesque part of the .state. 
The scenery i.s lovely : lieavily timbered shores, 
numerous wmoded islands, ranges of mountains on 
all sides, and above all the massive, solitary peaks 
of Mount St Helens and Mount Rainier, the 
latter raising its snow-covered head fifteen thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and the highest 
peak in tlie United States. This mountain, an 
extinct volcano, is easily accessible, and is a great 
object! ve-poijit for tourists, 

Washington has no cyclones, tornadoes, nor 
thunderstorms, and its climate is most inviting. 
The advantage.s of the state for the tourist, the 
home-seeker, the invalid, and the capitalist are 
great ; and when better known it will become 
one of the richest, most prolific, and most popu- 
lous states ill the Union . 


TEEMYIs^FA, ABER. 

A SLOPING old-world garden, whose high wall 
Shuts out from view the winding village street ; 

A cool veranda, round whose piliai’vS tall 
Olamher convolvulus and jasmine sweet. 

A pleasant upper room looks far away 
O’er land and water, field and tower and tree, 

i\cro.s,s the village house-tops and the bay, 

To fair Beaumaris, Queen of Anglesey, 

The vSiibtle fragi'auce of a thousand flowers 
Floats through the open window on the breeze ; 

In drowsy dalliance pass the sultry houns 
As grow the length’ ning shadows of the trees ; 

And from the mill hard hy the mighty wlieel 
“With rumbling cadence fills the air with sound — 

The groaning giant slowly grinds the meal, 

Urged by the stream to run his daily round. 

Nor does tradition leave this spot unsung ; 

The mystic Mydand, bold Llewelyn’s tower, 

Attests where princes ruled ere Edward flung 
Across the land the chains of conquering pow-er, 

No longer gall those chains; but, hand in hand, 
Along the broadening path of freedom tread 

Two friendly nations — one united band— 

All ancient enmities for ever fled. 

Farewell, Treinynfa I peaceful scenes are thine ; 

No warriors now the Aber slopes invade, 

And up the glen naught breaks the cahn divine 
Save the loud roaring of the wild cascade, 

a.- A. 
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clioieesti varieties grow out of doors, and need 
liardly any protection in winter. The display 
at the auniud Rose Carnival at Tacoma would 
be almost incredible to a stranger from a colder 
climate. 

The ^ state flower’ is the rhododendron, which, 
with the pink-flowering curraut, grows wild on the 
shores of Puget Sound, The old Englisli favourites 
— the laolly, ivy, primroses, cowslips, &c.— grow 
here as in few other parts of the United States. 

No one need starve on Puget Sound. Fish 
are wonderfully plentiful and of endless variety. 
Sliell-fisli, such as clams, &c., can be had for the 
digging. Salmon are so numerous in the season 
that they can be caught by the merest tyro ; and 
often when the flshing-boats come to the wharf 
the supply is so great that a huge sab non can 
be bought for a few cents. Cod, herring, smelts, 
soles, crabs, shrimps, &c. are cauglit in enormous 
quantities. The salmon are mostly packed in the 
numerous canneries and shipped abroad ; while 
the lialibiit, which i.s caught on the banka far flier 
north, is sent east on refrigei'ator-cars. 

The capital of Washington is Olympia, a small, 
old-fashioned place on the Sound. The principal 
cities are Spokane, Seattle, and Tacoma. Spokane 
is in Eastern Washington, and is a rapidly growing 
place, with a inagniflcont wmter-power used to run 
a mimber of large fiour-mills. It is also the 
trading' post for Eovsslaud and other mining towns 
in Britisli Columbia. Seattle and Tacoma are on 
Puget Sound, They have botli fine harbours, and 
are rivals lor the first place as shipping ports. 
Seattle is the oldest and largest, with a popula- 
tion of about sixty thousand. It has most of the 
local Sound trade as well as that to Alaska. 
Tacoma, with a population of forty thousand, is 
only about twelve years old. It has by far the 
finest harbour on the coast, and has must of the 
shipping of wheat, coal, and lumber to foreign 
countries. Botli of these places are terminals for 
the transcontinental railroads, and each of them 
. has, distinct lines of steamers to China and Jajian. 
The trade with these countries, both inward and 
outward, is an immense one, although only recently 
started. Three-fourths of the tea imported into 
the tlnited States comes by way of Tacoma ; 
while the outward cargoes, consisting mostly of 
• Washington flotir and canned products, Texas 
. .cotton, cotton cloths from Massachusetts, and 
machinery of all sorte, is always a large one. The 
harbour in . Tacoma is so deep that the largest 
vessels can come up to the wharf at any tide. 

■ Shi|is are loaded .and unloaded by means of 
electricity and it is only a matter of a few hours 
to unload the largest steamer, and, should tin? 
cargo be tea or' silk, to put it direct upon the 
railroad cars that come np' almost to the ship’s 
side, and send it to its destination across the 
continent without any delay. 

"These cities are well built, with fine business 
streets, public buildings, churches, &c., and 


beautiful homes with the loveliest gardens. The 
streets are all lighted by electricity, and electric 
cars run on all the principal streets and even 
far into the country. The public schools are 
exceptionally good, and there are several colleges. 
Tacoma has several flouring-mills, a line floating 
graving-dock, and a large smelter for the reduc- 
tion of the ores from the neighbouring mines. 

Pnget Sound is well named the ‘Mediterranean 
of America.’ It is a beautiful piece of water, of 
immense depth, and navigable at all seasons. It 
winds its way, like a huge, brandling river, 
through the most picturesque part of the state. 
The scenery is lovely : heavily timbered shores, 
numerous wooded islands, ranges of mountains on 
all sides, and above all the massive, solitary peaks 
of Mount St Helens and Mount Bainier, the 
latter raising its snow-covered head fifteen thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and the highest 
peak in the United States. This mountain, an 
extinct volcano, is easily accessible, and is a great 
objective-point for tourists. 

Washington lias no cyclones, tornadoes, nor 
thunderstorms, and its climate is most inviting. 
The advantages of the state for the tourist, the 
home-seeker, the invalid, and the capitalist are 
great ; and when btjUer knowui it will become 
one of the richest, most prolific, and most popu- 
lous states in the Union, 

TUEMYNFA, ABElk 

A SLOPING old-world garden, wliose high wall 
Shuts out from view the winding village street; 

A cool veranda, round whose pillars tall 
Clamber convolvulus and jasmine sweet. 

A pleasant upper room looks far away 
O’er land aud water, held and tower and tree, 

Across the village house-tops and the bay, 

To fair Beaumaris, Queen of Anglesey. 

The subtle fragrance of a thousand flowers 

Floats through the open window on the breeze j 

In drowsy dalliance pass the sultry hours 
As grow the lengtlrning shadows of the trees ; 

And from the mill hard by the mighty wheel 
With rumbling cadence fills the air with sound — 

The groaning giant slowly gnud,? the meal, 

Urged by the stream to run his daily round. 

Nor does tradition leave this spot unsung ; 

The mystic Mydand, bold Llewelyn’s tower, . 

Attests whore princes ruled ere Edward flung 
Across the land the chains of conquering power. 

No longer gall those chains ; but, hand in hand, 

Along the broadening path of freedom tread 

Two friendly nations — one united band — 

All ancient enmities for ever fled. 

Farewell, Tremynfa ! peaceful scenes are thine ; 

No warriors now the Aber slopes invade, 

And lip the glen naught breaks the calm divine 
Save the loud roaring of the wild cascade. 

a. A. 
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N U R SIN G I N W E S T A F R I 0 A 

By Maby H. IClNGSiaEY, Author of West African Studies. 

PART 1. 


|E are all Imperialists now/ said 
a popular statesman the other 
day ; and his audience enthusiasti- 
cally agreed with him. I suppose, 
in a way, they ^vere both right ; 
btit still I often wish some thinker 
would turn his attention to the subject of the 
nature of this imperialism that we all now feel ; 
for, like the influenza, it seems little understood, 
and it takes different forms in different in- 
dividuals. For example, my peace of mind 
the otlier day was seriously disturbed by a 
violent fpiarrel between two of my friends. One 
announced that he hoped ‘ we should get simply east 
out of South iifrica;’ the other, that ‘we should 
simply oast every other race out ’ of that interest- 
ing region. They both assured me that the 
safety and development of the Empire on sound 
lines depended on their respective views being 
carried out. They were good men both, though 
neither, as Herodotus would say, found any 
belief in me ; the school of imperialism I am a 
humble follower of being the old British im- 
perialism that just believes Britons are Britons 
everywhere, and must therefore assist and sup- 
port each other in their rights in fair weather 
and foul, it matters not what land they may be 
in. But there are other kinds of imperialism 
than mine ; and I wish, as aforesaid, some one 
would study the subject and give imperialism 
a creed and a policy we could all subscribe to 
and all co-operate in carrying out, for it seems 
a i)ity this great national sentiment we have 
with us to-day should not be shaped to some 
practical purpose. 

I will, however, here only plead that this 
imperialism be bronght into play in the direction 
of saving the grievous waste of white men’s 
lives in West Africa — namely, the saving of the 
lives of those fellow-countrymen of ours who 
for Britain’s Empire, commerce, and religion go 
.Ho. 128. —VoL. Ill [AllMiffhts 


and woidc in the deadly West African region. 
The loss of life among these men is terrible. 
For more than two liimdred years we have 
been paying a toll to King Death in West Africa 
that has been too hea’^^^ a drain for us to prosper 
under. Every endeavGur-~-inissionary, mercantile, 
and administrative — ^lias been so grievously hindered 
and hampered by that toll that in West Africa 
we have no advance to show that can comp)artt 
with our advance in other regions ; and behind 
the public loss we have thus suffered, and still 
suffer, tliere has been, and there is, a wilderness 
of sorrow, poverty, and gloom peopled by widows 
and orphans, sisters and friends, who mourn their 
dead and have to battle with the umrld unaided 
and unclieered by the men "who died of fever far 
aw'ay — men wdio have too often died unnecessarily 
and ingloriously ; for tlieir death aids not one 
cause that Britain has at heart there, but hinders 
all. How much longer shall we be willing to 
pay this toll to King Death? Surely no longer, 
if it be true that we are all Imperialists now% 

I, whose imperialism is unity and sympathy 
and lielp among all Britons wheresoever they 
may dwell, ask if those of us -who live in these 
little islands in the North Sea, who handle the 
reins of powder, and who profit so much from 

the enterprise of those who go overseas to 

such places as West Africa, will longer remain 
content to let our fever-stricken men in West 
Africa die like dogs in ditches, or will say to 
them, ‘My brother, I will give you free-handed 
out of our mutual-made w^ealth the same help 
I give to a pauper lunatic or a wayside tramp’ 
who never left these islands in his life, and %vlio. 
never was of any use to them or us.’ If you 

will say this you will be a sound Imperialist, 

You may object, however, that the men who 
go to West Africa and such-like places go for 
purely personal reasons of tlieir own : for advance'^ 
ment in civil or military careers, for ‘mission ' 

Jieserved.] ' May 12; 3900. , ' ■ 
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work wliicli is its own reward, for tlie sake of 
making money in trade. Let them provide their 
own protection against the local danger of aisease. 
Do we say this to the w^ayside tramp? Ho. 
Then why say so to the men we are every day 
more indebted to ? Do we say this to the soldiers 
and sailors wdio go out to fight red wnr for us? 
Again, no. Then -why say .so to those heroes of 
commerce who face King Deatli in West Africa, 
and hy so doing keep thousands of our working 
and manufacturing classes at home happy, safe, 
educated, w’-ell paid, and %vell cared for ? 

Truly there are many -ways wdierehy this 
British Empire is fed, armed, and educated ; hut 
of all those -ways there is not one more truly 
important than the control of the tropics ; and 
,o£ all the tropical regions we hold there are none 
ecgml in natural wealth to West Africa. Certain 
things — cotton, hardw^oods, rubber, fibre, vegetable 
oils, tea, coffee, cocoa, and tobacco — as a great 
manufacturing and trading nation must have. 
That it is better to have a supply-region for 
these things nnder our o^m ikg the cotton 
famine in Lancashire in the days of the Civil 
War in America demonstrated ; and the commercial, 
war against our trade now^ wnged hy Continental 
nations, and America wdth high tariffs, still point 
this out. People no^vaclays are often hasty, ond 
think they can measure the iiui3ortance to us of a 
region hy only looking at the ].)are total amount 
of the trade that region does 'with us ; hut this 
is not a true test. It must also be taken into 
consideration -wlietlier ^ve can get tlie stuff that 
region exports to us equally good and cheap from 
clsew'here, Judged by this consideration, the 
worth of West Africa to ns is high ; therefore, 
the w-orth to ns of the men wdio no'w work 
there is very high, for 'without them it would, 
in every respect save for mission -work, he value- 
less. 

Passing from this important point wdiich I have 
referred to so often, I will no'w make a few sug- 
gestions as to how -we may help, not only West 
Africa, but our tropical African possessions gene- 
rally. Much, I think, may he done by sux^porting 
Mr Chamberlain’s noble scheme now in operation, 
which consists of two branches — one the scien- 
tific study of diseases peculiar to the tropics ; the 
other the supply of a working medical and nursing 
staff, there. Undoubtedly Mr Chamberlain has 
been prompted by sympathy in taking up this 
good work, and lie has been sj>Ieiididly sup- 
ported hy the merchants of Liverpool and Man- 
chester, who individually had long striven for the 
same end* Certainly this far-sighted scheme, ein- 
plbyiag In the public service both the laboratory 
and the hospital, will do a great and beneficent 
work in onr tropical empire, and it deserves tlie 
' support of all Imperialists. Personal tastes and 
peculiarities in our education may prevent some 
of. 'US from personally pursuing the bacilli in the 
■microscopic held, and personal duties may prevent 


some from going out as nurses under the Colonial 
Nursing Association ; but I cannot conceive of 
the existence of any objection to aid the schools 
for the study of trojiical medicine in London and 
Liveipool, and also the Colonial Nursing Associa- 
tion, with funds to carry on the noble -work ; for 
that expense should not be borne by the State. 
It must be remembered that the Britivsh, Empire 
is great because her citizens do not depend on 
Govermneiit as a child does on its mother ; her 
citizens are growm men capable of carrying out 
great imperial schemes by themselves. In this 
matter of saving the life of white men in West 
Africa our Government, as represented by Mr 
Chaniberlaiii, has done its part iingrudgiiigly. 
Let ns do the rest : man, work, and jiay for it, 
as our forefathers in their .day did things for 
themselves and the Empire 'without Government 
aid. 

I am not urging you to fit out an expedition 
to singe the King of Spain’s l^eard, as Sir Francis 
Drake did ; but for one in the same spirit — namely, 
to singe King Death’s, and crush his Armada and 
make him lower the toll he now levies on the 
lives of our felloiv-countrymen. Let us fight Diis 
enemy in the sjurit Francis Drake fought, as in- 
dependent men ; then we shall wdn in this age of 
Victoria just as Drake -won in the days of Eliza- 
beth, and be in like'wise Britons 'worthy of the 
name of Imperialists. 

I now turn to suggesting means 'wli.ereby this 
camxiaign against pestilence in West Africa may 
be aided, and do so -with a certain knowledge of 
West Afi'ica’s social and natural conditions. 

Ever since I became acquainted ‘with West 
Africa I liave had a strong conviction lliat '^vhat 
is wanted is a hosqjital-cruiser ; and the more I 
know of those regions strengthens iny ojuiiioii on 
that point. A properly equppeci hospital-ship, 
‘with a staff of trained ■white female nurses on 
board, two medical men, a dispenser, and a boy, 
would do 'worlc no other kind of hospital could 
do so well. 

Then there should be in each European settle- 
ment ashore a branch hospital in charge of the 
colonial medical officer of the district, as there 
is now in many jilaces. In these sliore- 
hospitals, at the small stations at any rate, the 
nursing should he done by men — ^wdiite liospital 
orderlies for the •vtdiite patients, black for the 
native wards. These shore-hospitals, both in large 
and small settlements, should deal with wdiite 
patients •who could not immediately be put on 
board the hospital-ship ; hut the rule should be 
that as soon as a '^vhite patient could be got on 
board that ship he should be so transferred. 

No-w, I am quite \vell aware that there are 
objections to hosiiital-ships in the tropics. When 
tlicy are moored there is the burning question of 
bilge-'v^ater, I 'will not discourse on the subject 
of bilge-water, as inexperience thereof might 
make _ the exxilanation wearisoine. Any one ac- 
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qiiaiiited with the bilge-water (jiiestioii Iniows it 
is of engrossing interest. Bilge is a prince among 
smells, and if you have ever fallen under its 
power yon will always tliink that every terrific 
thing in smells is a manifestation of hilge-water. 
I remember on one occasion, when on board a 
moored hulk — not a hospital-ship — smelling in 
the evening something that called for mention, so 
I mentioned it. ^ Oh,’ said my comx>anions — more 
under the sway of bilge-belief tlian I was, from 
tiieir greater' knowledge of its power — Gt^s only 
our bilge-water.’ In the morning we found it was 
the rotting carcass of an elepha,nt that had floated 
down the river and now hung in the mooring- 
chain. After a considerable time was spent in 
getting rid of the carcass, I said, ‘^For goodness’ 
sake, gentlemen, stir up your bilge-water and let 
the smells fight it out together while we go ashore 
for a spelL’ ^iSFo,’ said my companions, terror- 
stricken at the suggestion ; ‘ you do not know our 
bilge- water when its hack’s up. It would stretch 
you if you w^ere half-way across Africa. This 
elephant is mere lavender-water to it.’ This was 
a more dreadful l)0ge- water than a hospital-ship 
would have. Still, though bad, bilge-water is not 
necessarily fatal, under pro])er management. 

Then there is the objection to the motion of 
a vessel moorecl at sea. The West African seas 
are not stormy except during a tornado ; and 
tliese may he expected twice a day during two 
.seasons in the yeai\ I do not say they will occur 
regularly twice a day ; but during these seasons 
you must keep an eye lifting for them, for they 
will come if . so disposed, AWien they do come 
they relieve the monotony of life on board a 
hulk considerably, and will no doubt occasionally 
cause a hospital-hulk to break tier moorings and go 
adrift out to sea. Still, as it is liealthier out at 
sea, a little trip will not matter much j and there 
is not a C(jlony in West Africa, that would view 
unmoved the departure of its hospital-ship with 
the white lady iiur. sing-staff on board, or would 


not .send out immediate as.sistaiice to fetch her 
home again. 

Then there is another objection — the 
of getting men in such a place as the Gold Coast 
out across the surf to the hospital-ship ; and much 
was made of this difficulty when I first advocated 
such floating hosj^itals for West Africa. However, 
when we remember that, in desperation, sick men 
are at pre.sent brought out tlirongli the surf to 
get a last cliance, by getting out to sea in a mail- 
boat, without proper accommodation for such 
patient.?, this ol;>jectioTi to hospital-ships is ridicu- 
lous. Ill fact, I am convinced the advantages of 
a floating hospital — its comfort, cleaiiliiies.?, and 
.sanitary condition generally — far outweigh any 
l>ossibl 0 difficulties, 

I venture, also, to say that even the admitted 
disadvantages ivould disapi3ear were the floating 
hospitals fitted as cruisers rather than moored 
hulks ; one such cruiser for Gambia and Sierra’ 
Leone, and one for the Gold Coast, Lagos, and Niger 
Territories. Even the moored hulk, with all its 
shortcomings, is preferable to «any so-called sana- 
torium on high, ground in West Africa ; hut, as 
I have publi.shed my reasons for distrusting the 
efficiency of a sanatorinin ashore, the.se need not 
be stated here. 

As an alternative plan, however, I should 
sugge.st that every in ail -steamer running to West 
Africa .should hai^e a, large, roomy, properly fitted 
hospital-cabin, vdtli a trained nurse in charge — the 
steamers already carry doctors. This nurse should 
be one from, a shore-liospital, thus giving these 
women, in rotation, a change from shore-life now 
and then. By this plan, instead of the expensive 
system now in vogue of a voyage home every 
eight months or so, the nurse could serve a year 
or eighteen month.? in comparative safety on the 
coast, which, she certainly could not do in safety 
ashore. The mail-steamer should act in connection 
A\dtli the shore-hospitals on the same sj^stem as the 
hospital-cruiser referred to in my first scheme. 


OP ROYAL BLOOD. 

A TALE OF THE SECRET SERVICE. 

CHArTER XXIV. — CONFESSION. 



IHD then?’ I asked eagerly. 

‘ Well, I left Vienna with my 
family, and ive spent the sumiher 
at Brandenherg and the winter at 
Beaulieu. Then we wTuit on a 
round of visits to London, to the 
Hague, and to Rome, until all thought of the 
wretched convict passed from my mind. One 
day, however, while on a visit to the Empress at 
Berlin, I received from Kranss a letter dated from 
the prison of Budapest, containing a cool, alarm- 
ing demand-— namely, that I should go at once to 


the Emperor Francis Joseph and beg for his 
immediate release. To this I made no response, 
whereupon I received several other letters, in 
which he repeated Ms demand ; adding that lie 
knew the Emperor would accede to .my wish pro- 
vided the release was kept a secret and he gave 
an undertaking never to set foot on Austrian soil 
again. I replied, telling Min that no Hapsburg 
had ever assisted one guilty of treason, and that 
I would be no exception. Then, in rejoinder,, 
came another brief note which held me terrified, 
for he threatened that if he ' were not released 
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witlmi fourteen flays lie would write to the 
newspapers a certain statement concerning me 
—a statement wliich I knew too well, alas ! 
would cause a sensation throughout Europe, 
Defiance was useless. This keen-witted and 
iinscriipulmLS spy held me irrevocahly in his 
power ; hence, though I hated liim and detested 
Ins memory, I was compelled to go to the 
Emperor and plead for his release. At first I 
was unsuccessful; hut, having concocted an in- 
genious story, I at last succeeded, and the man 
who had so coolly bartered his country’s military 
secrets was escorted to the frontier. 

‘Many months passed and I heard nothing of 
him,’ she continued. ‘Last summer, however, I 
caixie to London and stayed here with my old 
teacher of English, when one day he called, and 
from his conversation I learnt that he had left 
the secret service of Germany and entered that of 
France ; further, that together with the woman 
who had so cleverly assisted him in Vienna, he 
had demsed a deeply -laid scheme for getting 
possession of certain secrets of the British Foreign 
Office. He told me how at Dooming Street the 
French had established a complete system of 
espionage, and, equally with Germany, were aware 
of nearly all that occurred. So cleverly were 
documents copied or tlieir purport noted that no 
suspicion was ever aroused; and, further, he said 
that one of the principal secret agents was the 
wife of a trusted official through whose hands all 
treaties, or drafts of treaties, passed.’ 

‘And that woman,’ I interruj)ted, ‘is now before 

‘Why shoidd I thus be implicated?’ Judith 
cried resentfully. Then, turning to her com- 
panion, she said in Hungarian, ‘The alTair is 
growing too ugly for my liking.’ 

‘Ho doubt,’ I exclaimed severely. ‘You’ re- 
member your brief married life with poor Gordon, 
and the circumstances of his death, which were 
more than peculiar.’ 

She glared at me fixedly, but made no reply. 

‘.Continue,’ I said, addressing Melanie, who was 
now calm and determined, and spoke with a fear- 
lessness which showed her resolution to explain 
the whole circumstances. 

' ‘He said this woman had obtained knowledge 
that certain negotiations were in progre>ss between 
Belgium and England which, in event of war, 
would seriously affect the success of any opera- 
; tions by France. They had gained a good deal 
of knowledge of the preliminaries, which had been 
" carefully transmitted to the Ministry of Foreign 
■ Affairs in Paris, where the informration had created 
consternation: Orders had therefore been 
given to this arch-traitor and spy' to secure at 
all cost the original documents on which the sup- 
posed secret treaty was based ; and it was with 
. that , object he had come to me.’ 

‘ I suppose he wanted you to assist him,’ I said. 
■' '.‘ Yes,’ she answered. ‘He unfolded an elaborate 


scheme by which I was to help him. Briefly, it 
was that on a certain day the correspondence 
between the King and your Ambassador, Sir J ohn 
Drummond, would be transmitted by special 
messenger from the Legation to Downing Street ; 
and he proposed that I should travel with the 
messenger from Brussels to London with an exact 
duplicate: of the Foreign Office despatch-box, and 
on the journey contrive to excliange the box coii- 
tainiug the State secrets for the counterfeit he had 
prepared with marvellous ingenuity.’ 

She paused. I listened to her statement in 
amazement. Eesuming the narrative, she said: 

‘At first I allowed my disgust to overrule my 
discretion, and angrily ordered him from the 
house ; but Awy soon, from Ms threatening atti- 
tude, I saw that his fixed intention was that I 
should render him assistance. Thus, from fear of 
the exposure he might make regarding myself, I 
was coini3elled to submit, and to become a poli- 
tical agent.’ 

‘You!’ I cried. ‘Did you actually assist him?’ 

‘Yes; under compulsion, and in order to avoid 
the gross and terrible scandal wliich he might 
bring upon my family, I was compelled to sacri- 
fice myself and become tins man’s cat’s-paw in his 
nefarious schemes.’ 

‘Then you actually stole the King’s corre- 
spondence?’ I gasped, utterly amazed. 

‘For a long time I refused to consent,’ she 
answered. ‘ He called fully a dozen times ; at 
last, finding him inexorable, I went to Brussels, 
carrying with me the dummy despatch-box. Then, 
on the day he had stated — ^liis information coming, 
I suppose, from some secret agent in the Belgian 
Ministry — I saw on the platform of the Gare dii 
Nord at Brussels the messenger bearing the de- 
sj)atclies. I entered the same eomjmrtment, and 
contrived to get into conversation witli liim. The 
dimmiy box w^as concealed in my dressing-bag, and 
I awaited my opportunity to draw it forth and 
exchange it for the one he had placed on the seat 
beside him. It was a hazardous and delicate 
piece of work, and no opportunity presented itself 
during the journey to Ostend or while on board 
the steamer bound for Do'v^er — where, by the way, 
my bag was not opened by tlio Customs officers. 
The Queen’s messenger — Graves was his name, I 
think — kept an ever-’watchful eye upon liis de- 
spatches. During the journey we had become 
very good friends, and when at Dover we entered 
the express for London he suddenly asked whether 
I would like some tea. To this I replied in the 
affirmative, and, asking me to keep an eye on his 
things, he descended and obtained the tea from 
the refreshment-room lad on the platform. In 
the moment of his absence, however, I drew forth 
the connterfeit box Krauss had given me, and 
placed it on the seat ; then I slipped the box 
containing the despatclievS into my dressing-hag. 
My heart was heating wildly when he returned, 
foi' I feared lie might discover the trick ; but so 
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well Lad the box been iiaitated that he merely 
placed it on the rack above his head, and settled 
down and chatted allably with me during the 
remainder of our journey to London. Eager to 
escape at the earliest possible moment, I told him 
I was on a visit to some friends at Horsham, in 
Sussex, and therefore London Bridge was my 
nearest station, for there I. could obtain a train 
direct to my destination. So I left him when 
we arrived at the first stopi^age in London ; and 
after the train had crossed the bridge in the 
direction of Cannon Street, I at once took a 
ticket back to Dover, and a quarter of an hour 
later was again on my return journey, Iiaving suc- 
cessfully accomplished my first adventure as a 
spy. How I existed during that journey back to 
Ostend I scarcely know. So intense was my ex- 
citement, and so great my fear of arrest, that I 
passed hours of agony and dread, until in the gray 
of morning I found myself once more in Brussels. 
I concealed the unopened box in one of my 
trunks in my own room at the Palace. Later 
that day I telegraphed the result of my journey to 
the man Krauss. He was in London, and replied 
that he had further important affairs there, but 
that he would meet me in Brussels in three days. 
H.e also wrote by the same post saying he would 
meet me three days later at the evening pro- 
menade concert in the Wauxhall Garden, wliere 
I was to hand him the stolen eorresj'jondence, 
which lie would then convey at once to Paris.’ 

^ And did he meet you ? ’ I asked, eager to know 
what had become of the hie of the King’s letters. 

‘Yes,’ she answered. ‘But on the night follow- 
ing my return from London I made a discovery 
which entirely altered my plans. I found that 
yon, Philip, whom I had met in the Bois, were an 
agent of the English Government ; and I then 
saw that if I parted with the stolen papers 
opprobrium must fall upon you. I learnt from 
the King’s own lips that you were employed on 
secret service, charged with the task of making 
inquiries into certain operations of the caMnet noir 
in Brussels, and with obtaining such information as 
might combat the consj^iracies of the enemies of 
Belgium and England. Well, I may as well con- 
fess that I loved you, Philip ; and with a vague 
idea of rendering a service to you, as well as to 
the King, I refused to give uj) the stolen letters.’ 

‘You refused 1’ I cried quickly. ‘Then have 
they not fallen into this man’s hands?’ 

‘ No,’ she answered. ‘ The unoi>ened Ijox is still 
in my possession,’ 

‘Then you have saved England from a deadly 
pexil — from a disastrous and terrible w^ar 1 ’ I ex- 
claimed, almost breathless, but jubilant. 

‘When Krauss came to me and I refused to 
deliver up the despatches,’ she exjiaiiied, ‘he 
grew furious, threatening me with the same 
menace of exj)osnre he had successfully used to 
secure his release and obtain my assistance in his 
master-stroke of espionage. But from wiiat I had 


learnt by diligent inquiry, I knew" full w"ell that 
3 "ou w^ere in active search of the missing letters ; 
and, further, I felt assured that they must he of 
gravest importance in the critical political out- 
look. Hence, after fully viewing the situation, 
I determined to disregard his threats and keep 
the corresi^ondence intact. I feared to reveal 
my wu‘etched story of woman’s W"eakness lest you 
should cast me aside as a sp>y ; and it was for 
that reason I have been compelled to preserve 
silence so long. You will now" understand the 
reason of our midnight meetings on the boule- 
vards, and of this man’s murderous attack uj)on 
me. At that moment, so infuriated w"as he by 
my refusal to deliver up the papers that I believe 
he w"ould have murdered me had you not come 
to my aid.’ 

‘It is amazing!’ I exclaimed, diunfounded, when 
she paused. 

‘Yes, the facts are indeed extraordinary,’ she 
said, ‘When Krauss found me inexorable and 
determined not to betray the secrets of English 
diplomacy, he first employed that tail man wiiose 
presence at the Palace you noticed, as a spy on 
me, and then he devised, with vile ingenuity, 
another plan, wdiich, but for you, might have 
succeeded. By artful pdotting he contrived to 
introduce this w"oinan, his accomplice, as niy maid, 
in order that she might be enabled to search 
my belongings and secure the papers which the 
French Government were so anxious to possess. 
Fortunately, hoAvever, you recognised her, and 
then I instantly discerned her object in entering 
niy service.’ 

Judith Kolm laughed defiantly; while Krauss, 
sullen and silent, seemed undecided how" to act 
now" that his secret designs w"ei'e made knowm 
and he wms denounced as a cuiming, despicable 
spy, whose craftiness bad been frustrated just when 
he hoped to make his greatest eotip. 

With the vindictiveness characteristic of such 
w"oinen, Judith Kohn poured forth on me a torrent 
of abuse, referring in no iiieavsured terms to the 
death of the Chevalier de Jedina, and declaring 
that I wns a murderer. Melanie, however, took 
no heed of her libellous utterances, for she -was 
satisfied as to the truth of the explanation I had 
given of the dastardly plot against me, by which 
a man’s life W"as sacrificed. 

‘But the stolen despatch-box — ^w"here is it?^ I 
asked of M(51anie. 

For answ-er she crossed to an antique caiwed 
oak chest, which she opened, and, lifting out the 
box so cleverly snatched from Graves’s possession, 
handed it to me. As I took the* box I noticed 
that Sir John Drummond’s seals on it were still 
actually intact. 

The covetoiis eyes of the pair were fixed on the 
box ; and, fearing they might make a dash to over-, 
power me and obtain p)ossession of its precious con-" 
tents, I wdiippecl out my revolver and held it in 
readiness. The sight of my weapon cowed them ; 
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possibly they reniembered tlxat I coiild genertilly 
shoot straight. , 

‘ You have, by refusing to part witlr this, Melaiiie,' 
I said, placing my hand upon the despatch-box, 

* rendered a service to iiiy Queen and country of 
a magnitude it is almost impassible to comprehend. 
Had these letters been in the hands of our enemies 
it is absolutely certain that to-day the whole of 
Eiu’ope would have been convulsed by the most 
terrible and disastrous war the world has ever 
known. Driven by this pair of malefactors to 
commit a treasonable and dishonourable oUeiice, 
you fortunately recognised the extreme gravit}^ of 
the situation in time, and thus the honour and 
security of England has been preserved.’ 

' Had I not met you in the Bois, Philip,’ she said 


in a broken voice, ‘ I should certainly have ].)arted 
with the box in order to obtain a respite from this 
man’s eternal persecutions, for he made it the price 
of my deliverance from this thraldom. God knows 
how I have suilered i how, day by day, I strove to 
brfice myself up to confess all to you, Imt had not , 
the courage ; how day by day I prayed to Heaven 
to deliver me from the hateful Imnd.’ 

‘But what was this boiuir I asked, puzzled. 

‘ Why were you in constant dread of this man ? 
Why were ills threats so potent in compelling you 
to act as you have done'?’ 

‘Ah!’ laughed Kraiiss, with sarcasm. ‘Now 
tell your lover the truth in that also. You said 
you would not conceal anything.’ 

She was silent, and the colour again left her face. 


THE SQUALOB OF B 0 M E. 



g^OME, the symbolic caphtal of Italy— 
for it is not the same to Italy that 
London is to England or Paris to 
Prance — ^lias a criniinal class of its 
owm, resembling in some points, 
but differing in many from the 
criminal classes of other great cities. 

Rome has no mafia like Sicily or eamoira like 
Naples; it has not even the toj/pisU of Milan or 
the hamhhi of Tiuiii. It has, how'ever, criminals 
of a liigher and a lower grade. Proofs of this 
were showui not long ago, when twm mysterious 
assassinations occurred, caused neither by love nor 
greed ; the victim in one instance being a yomig 
aristocrat, and in the other a common cook. 

The chief nest of ciiminals in Rome is the 
quarter lying between Gampo Yeraiio and Piazza 
Vittorio Ernanuele, This quarter is almost wholly 
filled by the street called Rione di San Lorenzo. 
Secondary evil localities are situated in Trastevere 
and towards Prati di Gastello. 

The torrent of vice ffowing through Rome -svaa 
acemniihited in the murldy region near Castel St 
Angelo until the renovation of the city demolished 
all the old buildings and drove the inliabitants 
away. 

The street of Sun Lorenzo has not the fflthy 
appearance of the worst quarters in Naples ; but 
' it lias an intensely sad and dreary aspect, breath- 
ing of poverty — poverty pervading every tene- 
ment-house, every shop, every group of -sYonien 
::::isand&;ehildren;::;'workm^^ sunder.:., .the^ 

' great into the courtyards. 

.. In these latter, and from the surrounding 
^-windows or the' four or five stories, hang strings 
A^;;#f::r:elothmg : wet JromThe: washv ■■ ■:-At ^ sunset,’, when 
! the glow from the Campagna can be seen between 
the roofs of the tall houses, the place seems even 
more melancholy. ' Workmen return, toil-worn, 

. from -their labour ; untidy womei-i gos.sip on the 


and scream witli reiiev'ed vigour ; and the coster- 
mongers in the street cry out their wares with 
greater persistence as the day declines. Then 
thieves and wretches begin to cree]i from hidden 
corners ; the drinking-shops become crou'ded. In 
Piazza Guglielmo Pepe, close at hand, the penny 
theatres, booths, rope-dancers, and mUmihcmqiiet> 
are stared at by the destitute and 2>atronised by 
those who have a farthing to spare or to risk jji 
some illegal game. 

The accounts of overcrowding gi^am T>y the 
authors of the book before us, La Mala Vila 
a Eoma, greatly resemble the vivid pictures of 
overcrowding in London published in the Laihf 
Ngvjs. The authors describe a large teiiemeut- 
liouse in Via dei Marsi, in wliich most of the 
rooms are rented at ffve francs a month. It 
looks towards the Campagna, and contains an tmor- 
moiis jiopulation. The tyrant of the teimnls is the 
inevitable gmrda~]iorta^ or doorkee}jer, an old Lag 
who knows everything about tlie occupants of the 
different fiats, and very ofte.ii has tbeir fate in 
her hands — for it is to her that the police apply 
when wanting information eoncemiiig some sus- 
pected person. She it is who i.s (piestioned bv' 
charitable ladies when they distribute soH]t-tickots 
and the like ; and she acts as arbitrator in a 
quarrel or undertakes the office of s]>y. 

This hag pretends that she never meddles in 
other people’s business ; Init she cannot hold her 
tongue, and retails all she knows of the scandal 
of the place with a malignity i>roper to women 
of her class and profession. Bee her talking^ to 
that worn woman, w-ho wears a ‘fringe,’ a low- 
necked yellow bodice, and a purple skirt. Tlio 
woman dandles a neighbour’s child on her knee, 
while she makes wicked remarks, in a peculiar 
dialect, on the passers-by. The great staircase of 
the house is full of shabby men and women 
going up or do\vn. Borne sit on the steps ; others 
cook their mess of greens on little terra-cotta 
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stoves i:)laced on the landing outside their door. 
Now and then a young man passes who is dis- 
tinguislied by a tliick lock of hair hanging over 
his forehead and a bold and impudent stare : a 
thief, and worse than a thief, he lives on the 
abandoned woman over whom he tyrannises. 

There are also some honest folk among the 
wretched crowd : poor mothers who work hard 
for their little children and for their husbands 
out of work or dying from fever. Such women 
lower their eyelids modestly as one j^asses by, 
and never beg, but try to liide themselves and 
theii.’ poverty. 

Here is a small room which is a t}"pe of many 
others. Two l^oards resting on iron supports 
form the bed for the parents and four children. 
Tlie parents are llower-sellers out of work — that 
is, not working for a florist ; but they endeavour 
to buy enougli materhii to make a wreath or fill 
a basket, which they may sell for a trilie. When 
you give them money or a soup-ticket, a little boy, 
to whom his father has whispered a word, takes 
a violet from the table, and, with Italian grace, 
touches your sleeve, j)laces the flower in your 
hand, and, with a murmured ‘ rims aw^ay. 

In another room, scarcely larger, lives a washer- 
%voman with five children ranging from nine to 
Seventeen years of age, wiio sleep on one straw 
mattress, Tw'-o young joiners lodge in an adjoin- 
ing room, paying the washerw-omaii five sous a 
day for the accommodation. The W'omaii. declares 
that she and her children are starving, and that 
the latter cannot go to school because they have 
no decent clothing j but in a dra%ver of tbe table 
is bidden white bread of the linest quality, and 
plates with traces of gravy are to be seen, and 
empty bottles still odorous of wine, which sjjcak 
of good fare. 

Many of the tenants of these slums are con- 
sumptive, even in ® sunny Italy,’ and unable to 
w^ox'k. One such patient and Iiis wife live on a 
little food doled out to tliein by a relative, with, 
in addition, about six sous a day earned by 
the wife taking care the children of half-a- 
dozen neighbours wiiile tbe mothers are out at 
Avork. The couple also lodge an old woman, wiio 
sleeps on a straAV mattress in their oavh room* 
the old w^nnan helping to pay the rent. 

In another room, the rent of Avhich is six 
francs a month, w^'e find four* small children all 
alone; their parents are away gathering herbs in 
tile fields. There is absolutely nothing in tliis 
room but a beneb, and across one corner is 
stretebed a cord on Avliich hang ragged clothes. 

In one similar miserable den lies a dead cbild, 
covered with vermin ; the mother, indifierent or 
stupefied, gazes at the priest avIio has been called 
in to give extreme unction, while five children 
stare carelessly at their dead sister, and are full 
of curiosity about tbe sacred rites. 

The most awful promiscuous herding together 
of ]:)oth sexes is to be found in another almost 


dark room, Aihere an old beggar, the tenant of 
the place, slee])s on a sack in one corner with his 
aged Avife ; and he lets two other sacks, one to a 
Avorkman eighteen years of age, and the other to 
three or].>lian sisters, the eldest eighteen years old 
and tlie youngest nine. The poverty of all of 
them is so abject tliat the gift of a i)air of old 
boots makes tliem hai}py. 

Let us go doAAUi to a loAA^er story and Ausit four 
orphans Avho live there. The eldest is nineteen 
years old, and lias been in hospital AAutli fever 
until a few days ago. She is haggard and pale, 
and her eyes are large and liolloAv. An old 
shawl, faded and toln, is tliroAAm over her head 
and shivering shoulders. She and her next eldest 
sister are seeking situations as serAmits ; hut who 
Avould engage girls who look so AA^eak and incap- 
able 1 Who, AA^ere the two aAvay, will take care 
of the younger sisters? 

On the AA^alls of all these miserable clAvellings 
designs and sentences have been traced • by the 
tenants in cbarcoal, paint, or any colouring matter 
that came handy. Man^r of the rude drawings 
are obscene ; many are figures of men drawn by 
children, and are identical Avith such found all 
over the Avorld. Inscriptions such as ‘ Famine ! ’ 

‘ Starvation ! ’ or ‘ Yhm Garibaldi ! ’ are frequent. 

To leave this hive of misery and in a feAV 
moments change the scene to tlie gardens of the 
Pincio or the gay crowd on the Corso is to feel 
acutely the Anst dilierence Avhicli exists between 
the lives of the rich and the poor, and to cease 
to AA^onder that A^ery often the former class is 
hated by the latter. 

Our authors, Signor Niceforo and Signor 
Sicjliele have draAvn vivid pictures of the 
fortune-tellers, hags Avho prey on the supersti- 
tion of the ignorant Homan populace, and eAnm 
Avrest money from the foolish of tlie iqqxu’ 
classes. A typical fortune-teller is Tcresiuaccia, 
nicknamed La Btnya^ or the Avitch, She inhabits 
a decent tenement - apartment in Yia Marghe- 
rita, and her parlour is furnished Avitli some 
attempt at elegance. She is Avell dressed, for 
she is a fashionable fortune-teller, and demands 
one lira for each telling of the cards ; there- 
fore she looks doAAUi on humbler colle^lgues AAdio 
are content wdth a fcAV sous. In one corner 
of her parlour stands the AA^ooden figui*e of a 
AAizard, peaked cap on head and magic AAumd in 
hand. A young Avorking-giii ariwes to consult 
the fortune-teller, avIio, after reading the cards, 
advises her to use magic to hasten her lover, as he 
is sloAV in proposing inarriage. ‘What shall J 
do?’ asks the girl. ‘Have you a lock of his 
hair AAOtli you?’ questions the witch. The girl 
produces from the bosom of her dress a lock of 
hair tied with a gold thread. Teresinaccia takes 
doAvn a crucifix from the Avail, places it on the 
table, and lays upon it 'half of the hair. , Then, 
kindling charcoal in a small stove, she begins to 
an incantation as absurd as it - is bias-' 
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pliemous, spits tliree times on the cruciiixj and 
ends by enjoining the girl to recite the Ave 
Maria three times. The hag then rei:)eats many 
nonsensical verses, in which the name of Beeke- 
hub is mentioned, and throws the half -lock of 
liair she has reserved on the live-coals. The girl 
pays two hard-earned francs and goes her way. 
Presently there enters a slioemaker, wdio boldly 
declares that he desires the death of a woman he 
hates. Thereupon the hag produces a board on 
which a live frog is fastened Ijy means of four 
pins. She bids the. man pierce the stomach of 
the frog with twelve other pins, saying tlaxt each 
prick will be transferred to the heart of the 
woman on whom he wishes to be revenged, and 
she will die as soon as the frog ceases to live, 
wdiich may be at once or some weeks later. The 
man obeys, while the hag recites an incantatioix 
to .St Colomba and St Griovaiina. When the juns 
are all placed she bids the man kneel do^\ai and 
recite a nonsensical paternoster. Here we have 
cruelty and blasphemy combined. 

A fortune-teller of a lower order, who lives in 
a dirty and obscure house, is constantly apjdied 
to by jealous lovers. A girl who lias a hated 
rival sends the latter, under the veil of friend- 
sliip, to consult the fortune-teller, who is prepared 
beforehand to frighten her from lier pursuit of 
the man she loves. While the hag mixes the 
cards and the girl -watclies, three kiiocks are 
heard at the door. ‘That is a bad sign/ says the 
witch. ‘ It means that you are not beloved.’ 
The fortune-teller continues to lay tlie cards 
several times, but always nith a bad result. Tlie 
girl is told that the man she loves has no in- 
tention of marrying her, and is advised to have 
recourse to all sorts of magic, for which she pays 
a considerable siun. The rival who has sent her 
also jiays the witch, who thus earns a double fee. 
The objects sold by the witch as charms are 
many and various. One is a bit of lag ; another 
is a purse containing salt, a bit of hay, some 
■ barley, and some nails. These charms are said to 
lose their power after a month or two, when they 
must be replaced. Packs of cards which have 
been blessed by a priest are considered very 
efficacious. 

Such fortune-tellers as Teresinaccia are also 
r frequently so-calM ^makers of angels’— that is, 
they sell pills for illegal purposes; and the 
. -numW.^o^^ and women of the lower classes 

infernal arts, for 
U'. v hundred francs- are 
paid, is frightful* The Roman poet Gioacchino 
.Belli wrote a sonnet, entitled Za Strega (‘The 
: Witch ref erring to this horrible phase of modern 
Boman life. 

Passing over a description of vice in the 
chapters entitled ^The Demi-Vierges of Pome,’ 
‘Thieves and Beggars,’^ and one on the thieves’ 
' jargon of the Mala Yita., we come to an account 
.of the deleterious indiience of perndtting the 


prisoners to meet together in large rooms, passing 
the time in relating their several adventures ; the 
older ones instructing the novices, who have, perliaps, 
barely entered on a life of crime, into the best 
means of robbery, cheating, and all forms of vice. 

Coiihrmed criminals regard the prison as a 
]jlaee of temporary repose, and play like children 
at all sorts of games, which they contrive to 
make both cruel and wicked. The victim of the 
game is always the new-comer, who, in the jaigoii 
of the place, is called the burro, a name no doubt 
derived from the Spanish burro (ass) ; and he is 
the object of pratdical jokes which deprive him of 
sleep, food, and all comfort. . 

A ciu'ious game is that called ‘The Smuggler.’ 
The prisoners stretch a counterpane over four 
benches, so that a man can creex^ through under- 
neath. Each player takes the name of some 
article of contraband ; but tlie novice is given the 
name of ‘Pepper.’ Then each man in turn creeps 
under the counterpane at one side, and as he 
issues at the other he calls out his name. Another 
man, acting as Custom-house officer, waits, besom 
in hand, for th.e ax->pearanee of the ‘smuggler.’ 
As soon as the turn of the novice comes, and ho 
calls out ‘ Pex-iper ! ’ as instructed, all tlie other 
players fall ux^on him and Ijeat him with right 
goodwill. 

These prisoix games are all founded on a base 
of cruelty, risk, and fortitude ; therefore they 
have a certain psychological interest. Almost all 
the amusements of xirisoners end in the shedding 
of l)lood ; and it seems that the authorities are 
unable to maintain discipline and order. Esx>eci- 
ally is it iiiix^ossible to prevent those who do 
work from secreting pointed nails, bits of sharxi 
steel, or a knife, which they hide in the most 
ingenious manner. A very dangerous game is 
called the Patta, in which there are tu’o x^hiyers. 
One holds in each hand a small stick with a 
nail or other sharx> point fastened at the end ; 
then, with his arms at full stretch, he strikes the 
X:)oiiits together. The task of the other player is 
to pass his head between the two points without 
being struck, if x^ussible ; but generally he is 
struck, getting severe or stabs on the 

teinx>lo or face. Some of the men, however, do 
not cease playing till they have received fifteen 
or sixteen x^ricks deep eiiongh to leave scars. 

In another game one of the x>bxy^rs the 

palm of his hand flat on the table with the 
fingers outstretclied, while the other strikes with 
the armed stick rapidly in the spaces between 
the fingers. When the striker haj-ipens to hit a 
finger the players change places ; and woe to 
him who refuses to place his hand on the table 
when his turn comes. 

^¥el].-known children’s games acquire a fierce 
character when xfiayed by criminals. In ‘Blind- 
man’s Buff’ the Minded man seeks for his com- 
panions with a handkerchief in which is tied a 
stone or heavy ball, which he launches with full 
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force at a person whom he believes to he within 
his reach, often hurting him severely. ‘Skipping^ 
is also managed in such a way as frequently to 
produce serious hurt, and prisoners speak of this 
game as very dangerous. When a player jumjis, 
the two who hold the rope raise or lower it 
suddenly, and so trip liiin up, and cause him to 
fall heavily on the stone pavement. ‘ Leap-frog ^ is 
also rendered dangerous in a similar manner, the 
player who ‘ gives a back ’ suddenly starting erect, 
so as to throw the leaper backwards to the ground. 

In other games fortitude is the absolute condi- 
tion of victory. For example, one of two players 
puts his closed hst on the table, tightly holding 
two large needles so that the points protrude. 
The other player strikes his own closed fist on 
the needles, and the game is to see who can best 
resist the pain of inevitable punctures. 


Love of combat is shown in all these prison 
amusements ; and as games are, everywhere, due 
to superabundant vital activity, it is evident that 
this is spjecially prominent in criminals. Pro- . 
fessor Lombroso ascribes the peculiar quickness 
and agility of criminals to a kind of simian 
nature, showing a great development of the motor 
at the expense of the cerebral centres ; and the 
intense admiration which all criminals bestow on 
proofs of physical force belongs also to the j.)rimi-^ 
tive stage of civilisation. 

The authors of this interesting book conclude 
by advising a tliorough reform of criminal law, 
and especially do they advocate the creation of 
penal estahlishments in which professional crimi- 
nals would be entirely separated from tliose who 
are just entering on a career of crime, and might 
therefore be saved. 


CHAPTER ir. 


^EXT day everything in the drawing- 
room and dining-room was turned 
out of doors without result. Xot 
a truce Avas to be found any where 
of the unlucky opal bracelet. 

Lady Crescent sent round in the 
morning fur latest reimrts, and Marion came in 
the afternuoii witli similar purpose. One or other 
of them continued to call every afternoon during 
the succeeding week. Twdee, after sitting in the 
drawing-room with Mrs Lamington, her la<ly.ship 
penetrated the schoolroom. 

On the first of these visits Evie and Sid ^vere 
playing in the bow- window. I was writing at 
the centre-table. Though outwardly controlled, 
I was inwardly nervous at the unwonted iii- 
triision. 

.suppose you know I haven’t heard anything 
of my bracelet?’ her ladyship asked, levelling her 
tortoise-shell ‘pince-nc^i at me. 

‘I know/ I said. is very mysterious. Mrs 
Lamington has had a thorough search made, and 
of course Clark and Matilda are above suspicion.’ 

‘Of course,’ she assented, still looking at me 
fixedly. ‘Mrs Lamington would have me believe 
I never wore it at all,’ she continued, ‘But you 
saw it ? ’ 

‘Of course I saw it,’ I said impatiently. ‘I 
said so at the time of the loss, if you re- 
member.’ 

‘I know,’ she said, ‘But your manner was so 
uncertain and hesitating that it seems unfor- 
tunately to have conveyed a doubt.’ 

‘I am afraid I cannot help my manner,’ I said 
stiffly. 

‘ Perhaps you would repeat to Mr and Mrs 
Lamington that you did see it,’ she persisted. 

‘Certainly, if you wish it,’ I returned coldly. 


She treated me to some moments of fixed 
scrutiny, and then she left as abruptly as she 
had come. 

The second visit slie paid me I w’as threading 
some heads for Evie, and kneeling in the bow- 
window. Although ix 'portiere curtain covered the 
door, I became aware from the sound of voices on 
the lauding outside that the door itself was ajar. 

I heard Mrs Lainingtoii say, in accents I knew 
so well, distressed, wavering, undecided : 

‘Of course you can say what you like to her. 
You are tlie person principally concerned. She 
certainly appeared to be pushed for money that 
morning, but that might mean nothing. No ; it 
is a ridiculous notion. I should a.s soon think 
of suspecting myself,’ 

There was a pause ; then the mufiled exclama- 
tion of consternation people emit when they dis- 
cover their audience is larger than they bargained 
for, and Lady Crescent entered the room alone. 

She merely nodded to me. Her equal for ag- 
gressive insolence would have been hard to find. 
She began by addressing the children. They both 
disliked her, and drew aw^ay as soon as civility 
permitted, 

I continued to thread the beads in silence. I 
had always vague expectations of unpleasantness 
when Lady Crescent sought me out ; and there 
wuis always the possildlity of the unideasantneas 
being somehow connected with Jack. 

‘You don’t ask if there is news of my brace-' 
let,’ she said suddenly. 

‘No,’ I said. ‘Is there?’ 

‘There isn’t/ she rejoined, with a solemn sig- 
nificance that wholly escaped me. 

I returned to my beads. 

‘Miss Ashley/ she began again, ‘what is your 
theory about its disappearance?’ 
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I was bored by her persistency. Au oj)al 
bracelet may be iiitriusiculiy valuable, but it lias 
limits as a topic of conversation. 

haven’t any theory, Lady Cresceiit,M said 
quietly. ^ There isn’t any explanation tliat I can 
see.'' ; 

‘There is always an explanation of everything/ 
she argued. 

; ‘ I dare say/ I assented, sick to death of the 
subject, ‘if you can find it.’ 

‘You think Clark and Matilda quite reliable 
she asked presently. 

‘Hadn’t you better ask Mrs Lamingtoii ?’ I 
said, at the extreme of iny patience. fThey 
are her servants. She knows their characters.’ 

*1 see you don’t think them altogether reliable ? ’ 
continued my exasperating interrogator. 

‘ Lady Crescent/ I said angrily, ‘ I must ask 
you not to put words into my mouth. I consider 
Clark and Matilda as reliable as— as you are.’ 
I did not add ‘More so,’ but I meant it. 

‘Then why did you not say so at once?’ she 
asked testily, the upright jet ormuuent in her 
bonnet quivering angrily. 

‘Because the matter is not one that concerns 
me/ I retorted. 

‘I should have said it concerned every one on 
whom the shadow of a suspicion might rest,’ she 
said — ‘all the guests at the dinner-party/ she 
added, catehing iny eye. Then she rose and 
sailed; out of; the room. 

Left alone, I boiled to a 'wliite-heafc. Sid 
jogged my elbow, but received no response. Evie 
relieved my trembling fingers of their string of 
' coloured beads unopposed. I was confounded-—* 

■! utterly paralysed. The accusation that every in- 

/' dividual feature of Lady Crescent’s face conveyed 

— those bead-like black eyes of hers, her haw 
, like nose, even to her aggressive tortoise-sliell 
' accusation of all was clear enough 

. .now. She suspected me — me, who might Lave 
/ ^ held my head as high as she in the social world 

, , ,, . had not pecuniary niisfurtune overtaken my 

family— of stealing her bracelet! 

; ' . Eroin a white-heat I became limp, inert, nerve- 

less. j^rore terrible than this woman’s fiendish 
/; ' ■ suspicious Mrs Lamington’s wavering tones echoed 

■ in my ears : ‘ She certainly appeared to be pushed 
for money that rnoniing.’ 

r* ' ’ The hot blood surged in my face and tingled 
fj t], - ' ' to the tips of rny ears* What fiendish fate had 
... prompted me on the very morning of tlie dinner- 
party to ask Mrs Lamington for arrears of salary 
. due to’ me to send out to America to poor, way- 
, ' ' ward, erring Tom, who could not be impressed 

with" the fact that his sister was not possessed of 
, /' inexhaustible reserve funds? Then came the echo 

' of Mrs Lamingfeoii’s protesting tones *. ‘ It is a 


ridiculous notion. I should as soon suspect my- 
, , •, self.’ But 1 knew little Mrs Lamington was in 
hands of a wonian like Lady Crescent as day 
■;'f in the hands of the potter. 


By -and -by the mists began to clear away. 
Then to my aid came the blessed thought of 
Jack. How utterly ridiculous were uiy feans and 
anxieties — how senseless the first fierce impulse 
to denounce Lady Crescent and then throw up 
my situation I 1 had a reaction of robust conuuon- 
sense..' 

Jack would be home shortly. Meantime an 
old woman’s vile suspidons could not harm me ; 
and the odious piece of jewellery must surely 
turn up some day from some iiuexpectud quarter. 
A broad band of eighteen carat gold (as Lady 
Crescent had frequently informed us), studded 
with opals and diamonds, does not ordinarily 
vanish without leaving a trace behind. 

Time passed at the Lamingtons’, bringing Jack’s 
return nearer. I avoided contact with Lady 
Crescent and her daughter — not a difficult matter 
— and at times I even forgot there had ever existed 
an opal bracelet. AYhat brought it to my recol- 
lection from time to time was a certain subtle 
cluinge that I fancied I detected in j\irs Laming- 
toii’s manner — a shade of coldness that had crept 
into it, and that seemed to interject a barrier 
between us that had never been there before. 

It was nearing Cliristnias-tiiue. The children 
were already in imagination drawn into that halo 
that to the child’s mind seems invariably to glorify 
that special season of the year. Jack was coming. 
I too was infected by their spirits. 

One day Mrs Lamington announced that she 
had taken two tickets for au evening concert, and 
that she would like me to take Sid. An infant 
prodigy wais advertised to perform on the violin ; 
and, with a mother’s fond liopef illness, Mrs Lam- 
iiigton trusted the sight would act as a spur to 
her boy’s ambition in this direction. 

‘I shall not make a practice of liis going to 
evening concerts/ she said. ‘But only just tliia 
<mce ; it is so good lor him to see what am be 
done.’ 

As the hour of the concert approached I de- 
spatched Sid to get ready, and went to my own 
room to do likewise. 

It was a pleasant variety to the monotony of 
my evenings. I rarely had an opportunity of 
wearing anything gayer than a silk blouse in the 
quiet home evenings, so I shook out the bodice 
of my black lace dress, and laid it tenderly on 
the bed, reilecting that times had indeed changed 
since misfortune had thrown me on a cold world. 
Before these days it would have been no event 
for me to wear an evening-dress. Now I had not 
had one on since the night of Mrs Lamingtou’s 
fateful dinner-party. 

I lifted the skirt from tlie lowest drawer of 
the wardrobe and gave it a little adjusting 
shake, preparatory, to depositing it beside the 
bodice. As 1 did so something hard struck my 
foot sharply. I turned it round. Bomething 
gleamed near the foot/ half -concealed in the lace 
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flounce. I lifted it quickly. It was Lady Crescent’s 
opal bracelet that stared me in the face ! It liimg 
by a mere thread of lace, that had entangled 
itself in the catch of the clasp. I extricated it 
carefuiiy. Then the skirt dropped on the floor 
in a heap, and I sat staring at it for I do not 
know how long. In the first confusion of ideas 
caine the flashing thought that I was the victim 
of a plot. ^ ewmy liaih done this? I had a 
confused mental vision of Marion’s green, jealous 
eyes. Then I realised that the explanation was 
of the simplest. It had fallen from Lady Crescent’s 
arm and caught in my dress. 

My first impulse was to call Mrs Lainington, 
and then suddenly Sid’s voice on the other side 
of the door brought luy heart into luy mouth, 
and caused me to do one of the most foolish 
things I have ever done in my life. I threw the 
bracelet into the deptlis of an open drawer under 
some do thes, turned the key on and bade him 
enter. 

‘Aren’t you ready V he asked, astonished at the 
early stage in which he found my proceedings. 
‘Are you ill? The cab’s here.’ 

* I shall be downstairs in five minutes,’ I said, 
despatdjing him, and throwing on my dress. 

I went to the concert. Apparently there is 
something discouraging about perfection. The 
violinist prodigy goaded Sid to no emulation. He 
was too far above Mm, and fell flat in so far at 
least as acting as a spur to his ambition. Some 
one nearer liis own level would have appealed to 
him more. I have noticed this in the big world, 
too, outside the violin. 

As for me, the infant prodigy fiddled to deaf 
ears. I saw nothing before my eyes but the opal 
bracelet... ■ . 

I niiglit write volumes without being able to 
convey the trembling indecision, the fears, tlie 
apprehensions,; the torture, tlie Weary tossings, 
mental and pliysical, that xiiade up that miserable 
night. Lady Crescent and Marion believed me 
a thief. Mrs Larnington half - believed it. How 
would they receive the confession of my dis- 
covering the bracelet entangled in my dress at 
this late date except as a cock-and-bull story, 
raked up to still conscience-prickings — a tardy 
repeiitanoe? By confession, so to speak, I would 
but make a virtue of necessity. 

And so, hardly realising what I did, and be- 
cause it seemed impossible for me to act otlier- 
wiae without seriously inculpating myself, I kept 
the bracelet from day to day locked up in a 
drawer. I guarded it as if it were some guilty 
secret. The detestable piece of jewellery robbed 
mo of sleep and appetite. 

I exaggerated to myself the coldness of Mrs 
Lamingtou’s manner. I flushed up to the eyes 
at lunch one day when %lv Lamiiigtoii made a 
chance reference to the bracelet ; and when it 
occurred to me that I had forgotten to lock the 
drawer where the hateful article was hidden I 


broke into a cold perspiration. I started at the 
slightest: sound. The sight of Lady Crescent in 
the hall or meeting Marion in the street pro- 
duced a fit of trembling.. 

One day Mrs Lainington, remarking my pale 
face, I suppose, and nervous, spasmodic manner, 
said kindly : 

‘ I am afraid you are not well, Miss Ashley. 

I shall be glad when Captain Yernon comes home’ 
— ^^vhereat I burst into hysterical tears, I thonglit 
at the time she construed them into symptoms of 
guilt. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'While I was perfectly aware that by acting as 
I was doing I w-as incriminating myself more and 
more, I seemed powerless to do anything else- 

Life became an intolerable burden, I came so 
near being unhinged as sometimes at nights to be 
haunted by the idea that perhaps I really had 
taken the bracelet. I w'ent the length of ponder- 
ing whether it would be feasible to go out before 
daybreak and drop it into the river. 

Before, liorvever, I had succeeded in over- 
balancing my brain, or in sowing the seeds of a 
fatal consumption, I had news from Jack tliat lie 
was on the eve of landing in England. I im- 
mediately revived. I had written merely the bare 
details of his aunt’s loss — nothing more. Perhaps 
Jack might have a way to clear oil the clouds of 
this daily nightmare. Then there crept into my 
mind the awful possibility of Jack’s loyalty and 
love not being proof against Lady Crescent’s and 
Marion’s vile suspicious. Then I took myself to 
severe task for my lack of faith. 

But no amount of theories about 'a pxersoii is 
equivalent to the assurance convtqx'd by that 
pei*son’s warm, living, tangible presence. 1 found 
this to be the case with Jack’s arms round me 
and his bronzed fiice and blue eyes within easy 
reach of mine. 

He held me oil after the first greetings, noting 
with searching, dissatisfied gaze every detail of my 
features. 

‘What have you done to yourself?’ lie asked. 

‘ Or what have they been doing to you ? ’—look- 
ing grimly round to avenge the deterioration in 
my personal appearance on the Lamingtoiis or any 
one else who might offer convenient. 

‘ Done ? ’ I repeated tremulously. ‘ Hothing.’ I 
manfully winked away an uncomfortable moisture 
in my eyes. ‘ I have been bothered,’ I added. 

‘How?’ fiercely. 

‘Never mind just now,’ I faltered, dying to 
unburden myself. ’■ , 

‘ But I do mind,’ lie persisted, still fierce and . ' 
determined. ‘My poor little girl! No one shall ' 
bother you with impunity and he straightened 
himself into an attitude of challenge towards iny 
unknown tornuentors. , 

His accents of tender solicitude, his ardent . 
regards, after, the frigid ones that had Been my 
daily portion, proved in my unstrung . condition . ' 
to be the last straw. . ■ ' 
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I threw myself into las arms and broke into 
hysterical weeping. ^Oh Jack/ I cried, ‘ take me 
away from here 1 1 would far rather starve on a 

crust with you than go through again what I 
have endured/ 

I felt Jack’s strong arms tremble. 

‘There, there, you are ail upset/ lie said in a 
voice in which one would soothe a child. / Try 
to control yourself if you can, and tell me ail 
about it/ 

Ey-and-by I did succeed in controlling myself, 
aiul told him the whole matter, I concealed 
nothing. I slurred over no detail. I rehearsed 
the eventful evening — the dinner-table conversa- 
tion between me and Lady Crescent, the after- 
dinner doings, my unwillingness to teach her the 
blanket-stitch — the friction between us over it — 
even to Sid’s dramatic entrance in his night- 
gown, and the incriminating fact of my having 
left the drawing-room with him for ten minutes 
after wrenching him from Lady Crescent’s embrace. 
I told him of Lady Crescent’s and Marion’s evident 
suspicions, of Lady Crescent’s words to Mrs Laming- 
ton, which I had overheai'd, even my unfortunate 
recpiest on the morning of the dinner-party for 
the arrears of salary, that seemed to imply a 
shortness of money and to supply the needed 
motive for my supposed crime, I told him of 
Mrs Lamington’s growing coldness, and finally of 
my discovery of the bracelet in the lace flounce 
of my dress after many days, my first impulse 
to call Mrs Lamington, succeeded by deterring 
thoughts ; of the interval that had elapsed since 
the loss, of the improbability of my story being 
accepted, and all my subsequent misery. 

I unfolded it all to Jack, and he listened with 
unflagging attention, only interrupting me to ask 
a question here and there. 

‘Confound the bracelet and tbe old bagl’ he 
■exeliiimed when I had concluded. SShe was not 
satisfied with tlie division of jewelleiy on my 
mother’s deatli, aiid as good as asked me to sup- 
plement her share of the spoil. That was how I 
•came to he the donor of the bracelet.’ 

‘And now that you are here, Jack/ I said, with 
‘suddeu bravery, ‘ I don’t mind so much telling 
. them how it all happened. It is funny what a 
4ilference your backing makes/ 

Jack stroked bis moustache thoughtfully. 

‘Ho/ he said at last; ‘that’s hardly my idea. 
Vpf course, what you ought to have done was to 
.^explain the first moment you found the beastly 
. , thing; but, not having done this, it is out of the 
■' -question to do. so at this distance of time.’ 

-how am I to get the bracelet back to 
/Lady Crescent?’ I asked. 

Jack dived into his pocket and extracted some 
loose scraps of paper. 

/, ‘Just rehearse the particulars once more, please,’ 
’he ' said, with the air of a detective, pencil in 
ihand.! 1 had always known that Jack was a first- 
barite soldier, I now discovered, from his accuracy, 


his searcliing questions, the prominence he gave 
to apparently insignificant details, that he had 
ill addition a distinct legal aptitude. He made 
copious jottings. Then he folded up the slips 
and put them in his pocket. 

‘You’ve got the bracelet all right'?’ he asked 
as he was leaving. 

I nodded. ‘ I wish it were at the bottom of the 
Thames/ 

‘ Or in Lady Crescent’s jewel-case. That would 
answer the purpose equally well/ Jack said. 
‘But don’t you worry your little head. Leave 
it to me/ 

I need hardly say I was too glad to ease my 
burdened mind at the expense of Jack’s, 

The very next day he appeared in Hatton 
Gardens, He looked so confident that I almost 
thought that he had found a way for me out 
of the very tight place in which 1 found myself. 

‘I think I have it/ he said slowly. ‘Just 
answer one or two more questions, please— 
will you? The little chap, Sid, who walks in 
his sleep — you say it was Lady Crescent’s sudden 
grasp that waked him?’ 

‘ Ye?/ I said. ‘ I had the greatest difficulty 
in disengaging him from her hold. She held 
on, I feel sure, just to annoy me.’ 

‘It might have been in this friendly little 
skirmish that the bracelet became detached and 
hooked on to your skirt— eh ? ’ 

‘ Quite possible.’ 

He knitted his brows thoughtfully, 

‘You did not let the child recross the Iiall in 
his niglit-sliirfc alone, I presume ? ’ lie asked after 
a pause. 

‘ No ; I threw the sofa-blanket round him 
— the piece of wmrk Lady Crescent and 1 
quarrelled about. It was handy. You lomember 
I told you Lady Crescent wanted the pattern.’ 

‘ I suppose she has got it by this time ? ’ he 
asked. 

‘No, she hasn’t/ I said. ‘I happened to hear 
her reminding Mrs Lamington about it the other 
day/ 

‘What has become of it?’ Jack asked. 

I confess that about this juncture I tliouglit 
Jack was becoming irrelevant. 

‘I don’t know. Yes, by the way, I do, I 
remember ISIrs Lamington folded it away the 
next morning with her own hands.’ 

‘ You are quite sure of this ? ’ 

‘Quite sure. She said it was for a Christmas 
present, and it would only soil lying about as 
it had been doing.’ 

Jack nodded his head twice, apparently satisfi.ed 
with my replies to his extraordinary questions. 

‘I think it will do/ he said in a s«atisfied tone, 
‘if you will just execute one little commission 
for me?’ 

‘Yes/ I replied, thoroughly mystified. 

‘You have access to tlie ]jhice where this rug 
or sofa-blanket, or whatever it is, is kejjt?’ 



BACK FROM MAGDALA; CHOLERA AND MUTINY 

ON THE HIGH SEAS. 

By H. HePvTEY. 


10th of June 186S found me 
boarding the good Zenohm, 

lying in Annesley Bay. The Abys- 
sinian campaign was over ; the 
expedition to Magdala to release 
the prisoners and vindicate the 
far-reaching power of the British Lion liad been 
successfully carried out; and now the universal 
cry was ^ Home ^ — some to dear Old England, others 
to India. I was numbered among the latter. 

Originally a paddle war-steamer of the Indian 
marine, the Zenohia had been recently purchased 
by some Londoix shipowners, wdio had stripped 
her of machinery, lengthened her, and launched 
her on the bosom of the deep as a three-masted 
full-rigged sailer ; and here she was, a chartered 
Government transport, the *blue-peter’ flying at 
her foretopmast-head, her canvas cast loose and 
anchor apeak, on the eve of leaving for Bombay. 
When joining the fleld-force I had voyaged in 
the John Bright^ an opium screw-steamex', narrow 
ns a knifeboard and swift as a greyhound, which 
ran across from Bombay to Zoulla in a little 
over a week. The prospect, therefore, of spending 
an indefinite period on this huge, ‘heartless’ 
three-master, at the mercy of the waves and the 
winds, \va3 somewhat disconcerting ; for, naturally 
enough, we one and all yearned to return to 
civilisation and get home, wherever that was. 

My colleague, Brown, of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment ; a transport-officer named Devine, in com- 
mand of five hundred Punjabi mule-drivers ; Dr 
Button, in medical charge of us all ; Captain 


Hutchinson, the rough, burly, north -conn try 
skipper ; the first mute, an Irishman named 
O’Kell}" ; and, lastly, the writer — we composed 
the eiitc or ‘cuddy-end’ population of the ship. 
Cor.-?y and Bol), tlie .second and third niates—who, 
having ‘come through the haw.se-holes,* always 
pi’eferred eating peas with their knives and dis- 
pensing with pocket-handkerchiefs — occupied a 
deckhouse amidships, and messed with the steward 
and gunner. The forecastle was peopled wdth a 
mixed crew of some tliirty hands, composed of 
Yankees, South Americans, Llaltese, and Greeks ; 
the only Britisher among them being a Scotch 
lad named Boss. The mule-drivers 'were berthed 
’tween -decks. 

All went well for a few clays — 'winds light; 
the ship, carrying every stitch, making about five 
knots, clo.se-luuiled. On this particular morning 
the W’aist xvas black witli the Punjabis; the,, 
wfitch, when they had scrubbed decks, having 
nothing to do beyond trim sail occasionally, lolled 
about 'wherever they could find a patch of shade ; 
while v:e on the poop aft amused ourselves to 
the best of our ability. Br Battuii, on coinjxleting 
his usual round, considerably startled us by re-, 
porting that several of the Punjabis 'ivere, ill 
with cholera. Conseqxiently disinfecting measures 
were re.sorted to immediately after breakfast, 
the sick men segregated as far forward as prac- 
ticable, and all other precautions taken. As the . 
clay wore on two iiative.s died, while others 'ivere 
seized. The Punjabis soon became demoralised, 
and not a man could be coerced or persuaded fco 


‘ Yes,’ I returned. ‘It is in a trunk ixi the 
lumher-room.’ 

‘Good,’ he said. ‘ I suppose you go there 
occasionally ? You could go without it appearing 
in any '^vay singular, ! mean ? ’ 

‘Easily. I keep things there too, in another 
trunk.’ 

‘ Good,’ he reiterated again. ‘ No'W,’ he said, 
with a touch of repres.sed eagerness, ‘what I 
want you to do is to take the bracelet ami put 
it among the folds of the rug, the clasp open 
as you found it, the catch caught on the fabric 
of the rug instead of on your dress. Do you 
understand? Do you think you could clo this?’ 

I o|)ened my lijxs to exclaim. 

‘Trust me,’ he said ; and I closed them. 

‘ I think I could,’ I said. 

‘This afternoon— now ?’ he went on. ‘Clark 
said Mrs Lamington had taken the children out.’ 

He took out his watch, and then smiled at 
iny agitated face. 


‘ Do you see a light ? ’ he asked, Tlien, stop- 
ping me as I was about to speak : ‘ Trust me, 
and try not to, be out of the way to-morrow 
about five— not to have the children out of the 
w^ay either if you can mxinage it.’ 

‘The schoolroom tea is at five,’ I said. 

After be left, with trembling fingers, I un- 
locked the drawer where I kept the opal bracelet, 
deposited it in my pocket, and crept up to the 
lumber-room with a beating heart and the 
stealth tread of a thief. I opened the trunk 
that held the sofa-blanket. It reposed si^narely 
folded under an eider-down quilt. I raised tlie 
latter gently, and taking one of the elaborately 
embroidered coimers, easily hooked the catch of 
the bi’acelet into the silk thread. Even were the 
blanket suddenly unfolded, I, with a glimmering 
of Jack’.s meaning, made sure that it would .still 
adhere. Then I replaced the quilt and crept 
downstairs. Merely to have my room znd of the 
hateful presence of the bracelet was a relief. 
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sew Tip tlie corpses of tlieir brefclireii and slip 
them overboard. The crew had, therefore, to be 
called on for the work ; and we noticed they 
TTinlertook it with reluctance, and behaved in- 
siibordinately when piped for the purpose. 

To add to this undesirable state of affairs, it fell 
a dead calm ; and there we lay like a * painted 
ship upon, a painted ocean,’ with a crowd of 
cdiolera-stricken people, a crew of foreign dis- 
afeeted seamen, and but one medical man to 
cope with the terrible visitation, 'While we stood 
deliberating at the break of the poop, with the 
din of the Punjabis’ lamentations in oiir ears, the 
third mate, who had gone forward to get together 
some hands to man the gangTvay-doors for the 
purpose of disposing of several corpses, came aft 
and climbed the poop-ladder. 

'It ain’t no use, sir,’ said he, touching his cap 
to tlie captain ; ^tliey say as they didn’t sign on 
for no such job as this ’ere, Not a soul on ’em 
•will budge.’ 

' Lay forrard, and tell the bo’siin to pipe all 
hands aft ; you and Corsy come back ’ere, — Stooard, 
ask Mr O’Kelly to step this way. — Gentlemen, ’ he 
added, turning to us, 'stand by me; there’s nine 
on TTs, and we ’ll tackle ’em ! ’ 

Presently "Roh returned, followed by the whole 
crew. The three mates and the steward ascended 
the ladder, Enss relieved the wheel, and the men 
stood in irregular groups on the maindeck, facing 
the poop-rails, 

'Now, my lads!’ cried the captain in a loud 
voice, addressing the sullen-looking crowd below 
him, 'what’s your grievance? Appoint your 
spoke.sman, and let us ’ear all about it,’ 

After a little muttered confabulation, tlie 
sailors pushed forward one of their number — a big 
American, a typical Yankee, with long hair and a 
'goatee,’ dressed in a red flannel shirt, dirty wliite 
ducks thrust into rusty hulf-boots, ami his w’aist 
swathed in a blue silk cummerbund, wdth an 
ugly knife peeping from its folds. 

'Oh, you — eh?’ remarked the skipper. 'Well, 
Silas Lampsey, what ’ave you to tell me?’ 

,'Wal, boss,’ replied the man, with a drawling 
nasal twang, 'the boys says that we didn’t sign 
on articles at Liverpool for the job of heavin’ a 
dead nigger over the side every five minutes of 
the day an’ night; an’ we are doggoned if we 
are goin’ to do ’t no more ! ’ 

'You reftisa duty?’ 

, ;'Nq, siree ; we’re willin’ to work a healthy ship ; 
but we ’ve had enough of this ’ere. • We doesn’t 
care to vamose afore our time,’ 

how .,ara we to get shot of the dead 
umt .You know the niggers won’t do’t fciieir- 
Selves/ , 

' Give' the darned greasers a lambastin’ with the 
rope’s-end, and make ’em I ’ 

■'Yes, and .’av ’em at our throats, and all on us 
elmekeci overboard in a Jiffy ! You miserable son 
:a 'TO-cook 1 what do yer know of these ’ere 


niggers ? There^s close on five ’nndred on ’em, 
and every in an-jack ’as a cutlass, as yer see !’ 

This was a fact ; the mule-drivers, in common 
with the rest of our host of camp-followers, 
had been armed drummers’ swords, to be 
eventually given up at the arsenals of Bombay, 

Another American now spoke up. 'This here 
doldrnm acomin’ on us has made it all the 
wiisser,’ said he. 'Joaquino here, as has been on 
the pilgrim run, knows these here parts, and says 
we mayn’t get a breeze o’ wind not for a month 
mehbe— 'didn’t yer, Joacpiino?’ 

^ Es 'Vcnlad^ replied Joaquino, the man appealed 
to, a swarthy Peruvian, with rings in his ears. 

‘There ain’t no more round-shot to sink the 
greasers,’ resumed Lanipsey ; ' the last went over 
the side this inornin’. How air yer agoin’ to 
weight ’em, boss? This ain’t a blessed steamboat, 
wf firebars handy. Yer ain’t agoin’ to burrow 
through the notions to get at the ballast, all 
for the sake of a heap of dead niggers— air yer? 
I doesn’t serpose as yer ’ll take tlie marlinspikes, 
break off stanchions, and wreck the darned ship 
for the same puppose-— will yer ? ’ 

; 'I ain’t agoin’ to stand palaverm’ with you 
chaps all day,’ fumed the skipper. ' One word : 
will you turn to ? ’ 

‘ BaiTin’ heavin’ of the corpuses, we will, boss,’ 
replied Lanipsey. ' But, look here, that tarnation 
cholera’ll stick to us as long as we don’t get no 
wind, and we may all on us be toes up in the 
space of a dog-watch. Bo, will yer listen to our 
pupposal?’ 

'lYhat is it ?’ 

‘ Show j&v British rag topside donnards to the 
first steamboat as comes along, and get ’em to 
tow Tis thi^ugh the Straits ; the %vind: ’ll he fair 
then, and iTot only blow the tub along, but tlie 
cholera out o’ her as well,’ 

The projTOsal was as feasible as it was reason- 
able ; the doctor, too, agreeing that a good wind 
would tend to purify the ship. So we persuaded 
the captain to acquiesce. We were certainly in 
a serious predicament, chiefly on account of the 
presence of the fell disease in our midst ; it wms 
more than probable that it would in time spre.ad 
all over the vessel. Therefore we did all we 
knew to get the skipper to agree. 

'All right, Zadsl’ he said, leaning over the 
rails; ‘I will speak the first steamboat as passes 
goin’ oiir way.’ 

' Good ! ’ exclaimed Lanipsey. ' But, say ! the 
socner the hawser comes aboard the better ; for, 
mind you, boss, ne’er a one on us 11 lay no finger 
on a corpus again ; yer ’ll have to tote ’em along 
yerselves.’ Saying which he slouched away for- 
ward towards his mates. 

Now canm a most trying time. Not a breath 
of wind ruflied the surface of the water j the 
ship rolled gently on the oily swell, with all 
her sails— even to the royals— set, to catch the 
slightest stir. The deaths continued with alarm- 
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iiig rapidity; and tlien, as Lampsey had said, 
there was actually nothing wherewith to weight 
the corpses. Tlie steward, Ross the Scotch sailor- 
lad, and one or two of onr own private native 
servants— under the stimulus of reward paid 
down on the nail at so much per head— their 
mouths and noses muftled in carbolic-saturated 
towels, constituted the burial-parly. These men, 
penetrating Tween-decks, dragged the corpses up 
the hatchway, across tlie deck, and pushed them 
throiigli tlie gangway doors, jnst as they %verc ; 
for there was little time and less inclination to 
sew them up in canvas, as had been done at the 
outset. Being unweighted, the bodies refused to 
sink ; the sharks, moreover, did not appear to 
fancy them ; and, being impelled by the same 
current, they kept by tlie ship’s side, bobbing up 
and dowm, rolling over, now on their backs, now 
face up, in the most liorribly gruesome fasliion. 
We in the cuddy were fast becoming demoralised 
as well ; then the wretched Pnnjabis crowded at 
the doors, and appealed to us in piteous strains, 
invoking Allah to grant us a 'wind, and imploring 
us to pray to God with the same object. What 
could we do? We told them that wa should hail 
the first steamer and get her to tow us into a 
wind, which would not only fill our sails but 
blow the cholera out of tlie ship. In the mean- 
time we exhorted them to he patient and obey 
the doctor in all things. 

Several steamers passed, going in the same 
direction, but too far off to communicate. At 
last, on the tenth day of the calm, we sighted 
a two-fnnnel steamer hull down in onr wake. 
Slie came on slowly, and as she drew abreast of 
us, about a mile away, we hoisted onr distress- 
signal, and anxiously awaited the result. In a 
few minutes she replied, whereupon we displayed 
a whole line of bunting ; on reading which she 
altered her course and ranged up to within speak- 
ing distance. 

‘Steamer, ahoy!’ shouted our skipper through 
his trumpet steamer’s that?’ 

‘ West Indian^ bellowed a voice from the 
other’s bridge ; ‘ Jeddah to Bombay. What 

ship’s that? ’ 

^Zendbia; Annesley Bay to Bombay.’ 

‘ WHiat ’s the matter ? ’ 

‘Cholera! Will you tow us through the 
Straits ?’ 

‘Sorry we can’t. Port-engine broken down ; 
much as we can do to get along ourselves. Can 
we help you otherwise? Have you a doctor?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Want medicines ? ’ 

‘ No, thanks ; have lots. Good-bye.’ 

‘ Good-bye 1 ’ 

In, anotlier minute she put up her helm and 
resumed her course. 

' ‘There’s no ’elp for’t biit to wait for the next,’ 
said the skipper. 

True, there was no help for it ; so we put on 


the best face possible, and called on our fortitude 
and patience to aid us. 

Presently the crew again came aft, this time 
on their own initiative, their demeanour more 
truculent than before. Whether the disappoint- 
ment had irritated them, or wliether, owing to 
the existing dislocated state of afiairs, they had 
managed to gain access to the spirit-rnoin, I do 
not know, but their bearing now was mutinous. 

‘Capt. Hutchinson !’ called Lainpsey roughly 
from the maindeck. 

‘Well?’ replied the skipper, going to the rail, 
whither we all followed him. 

‘Wc ain’t agoin’ to stand this here no fnrrer — 
we ain’t I’ 

‘ Ain’t yer ? Suppose you think as that there 
steamboat with ’arf a lung could a towed a twelve 
’nndred ship— do yer?’ 

‘What we thinks or doesn’t think ain’t neither 
here nor there ; but I tell yer what, this ship’s 
a coffin — she is ; and we ain’t agoin’ to stop in her 
— we ain’t ! Jest yer come along to the fo’castle 
and take a whiff o’ the stink as conies through 
the cracks in the bulkheads, and then say if 
Christian sailor-men can stand it any longer!’ 

‘ ’Ave patience, can’t yer ? Another steamboat ’ll 
be along presently, and we’ll stop ’er.’ 

‘We calkilate as we’ve drifted pretty consider- 
able out o’ the course, and ne’er a craft’ll he 
acomin’ this way; so we’ve made up our minds 
what ter do, and have come to give yer all a 
chanst in wid us.’ 

‘Well, out with it I "What ’ave yer made up 
yer minds to do?’ 

‘ Take to the boats, and leave the tub and the 
niggers to theirselves.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘ They ’ll all be dead afore a week ; so will us 
if we stop here. Tlie ship is sartin to he picked 
up bj’’ some darned salvager.’ 

‘Well, all I ’ave to say is,’ replied the captain, 
leaning over the rail and speaking impressively,' 
‘ that the first as touches lift or tackle I ’ll put 
a bullet through Tin as sure as God made little 
apples ! ’ 

‘ I guess more nor one can play at that game ! ’ 
exclaimed Lampsey, shaking his fist at the captain. 

‘ Come on, mates ! ’ he added to his fellows, and 
the whole crowd made off to the forecastle. A 
storm w*as brewing, and we unanimously ranged 
ourselves on the side of law and order. I and 
the other passengers fished out our revolvers, 
loaded them, and stuck ihem in our belts ; the 
skipper similarly armed himself and the officers ; 
and several of us, descending the poop-ladder, 
cast loose the two small brass guns which the 
ship carried, and trniidled them into tlie cuddy. 
Rob, Gorsy, the steward, and the lad .Boss all 
came aft ; while the crew, gathered in clusters on 
the forecastle-head, appeared to be deep in con- 
sultation. Thus there ensued a lull.. We were 
in the cuddy, talking over the state . of affairs^ 
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at tlie wheel, and O’Kellj^ the chief mate, 
on deck looking out for steamers. The poor 
plague-stricken Punjabis freq^uentl}^ came to the 
door and asked if there were any signs of a 
wind ; for tliey had evidently become imbued 
with the truth of what we had told them earlier 
in the day, that a breeze, in all probability, 
would rid them of the scom’ge. Tlie atmosphere 
was dense and hot, without the slightest breath 
of air ; and we sat anxious and watchful, expeet- 
ing at any moment to come to open loggerlieads 
with the crew. ; 

‘ Below there ! ’ suddenly called O’Kelly throtigh 
the skylight. 

V’Ullo 1 ’ responded the skipper. 

* Sure, sir, it looks black and threatening to the 
west; it’s a breeze of wind, I’m thinking.’ 

At the 'Welcome words we all followed the 
captain, and rushed on deck. The mate pointed 
to the west ; and, true enough, the horizon in 
that direction presented a dark -brown aspect. 
There was something in the air, too — in the 
oppressive stillness — that presaged an atmospheric 
disturbance of some sort, and we eagerly waited 
to hear the captain’s opinion. 

‘A sand -squall, by thunder!’ exclaimed he. 
‘’Twill be down on us in no time ! All hands 
take in sail 1’ he roared, in the direction of the 
forecastle. ‘Be smart, lads ; ’tis one o’ them con- 
founded tornadoes/ 

‘ Stow yer slack as well as yer sails yerselves 1 ’ 
retorted Lampsey, with his hand to his mouth. 
‘ Wq ain’t agoin’ to budge ! ’ 

I don’t kno'w what may have passed through 
the captain’s mind at this terrible jiincUire ; for 
every sail was set, and a squall fast bearing 
down on his ship — a full-rigged ship, fitted with 
the more cumhersome and old-fashioned tackle of 
that day — carrying quite five hundred souls all 
told, allowing for the deaths, and a valuable 
Government cargo. I know not what he contem- 
plated, I say; hut at that moment an unwanted 
commotion was observable among the hitherto 
apathetic Punjabis, They too had noticed the 
change in the sky’s aspect, and, following our 
glances, had heard the short altercation between 
poop and forecastle, had seen the threatening 
gestures of the disputants, and, without under- 
standing what was being said, guessed its purport. 

' Then scores of them, jsuddenly shaking off their 
' lethargy, and ignorant of marine etiquette, swarmed 
'Up ; the poox>-ladders, and asked what was the 
matter,. ' , Was a breeze coming at last ? If so, why 
...did not the- sailors do what had been ordered? 

■ They knew enough to tell them that the canvas 
.ought to: he taken in. Devine and I, who were 
the only men on board conversant with Punjabi 
Hindustani, hastily'' explained the situation, the 
advancing storm, the consequent danger to the 
’ ship, .clothed as she was to the mastheads, and 
the refusal of the crew to do their duty. 


the situation. ^ TVe will make them!’ they 
shouted, their blood now thoroughly up. ‘God 
1ms sent the wind to drive away the cholera, and 
sliall we go to another death because your men 
are untrue to their salt ? No ! we will aid you 1 
You are our protectors ! After Allah, w’e look to 
you, and will stand by you ! On, then, in the 
name of God ! We will force these sons of de- 
filed mothers to do their duty !’ 

Before we could stay them, some two hun- 
dred Punjabis rushed along the rnaindeck and 
mounted the forecastle. The crew were ready to 
receive them. There ensued a fierce fight ; knives 
were freely used against the now infuriated 
natives, who were, however, entirely unarmed, 
their cutlasses being in chests below -decks. 
Shrieks and groans assailed our ears, and we 
were about charging forward, revolver in hand, 
to quell the disturbance, when, numbers having 
gained the day, we saw the sailors driven along 
with kicks and cuffs by the victorious Punjabis ; 
we saw them ascend the ratlins followed by 
the swarms of mule-drivers, who threatened by 
gestures to throw them info the sea if they 
did not immediately furl sail. The seamen, not 
daring to disobey, worked in fear of their lives ; 
and in a few minutes the Zenohia floated under 
hare poles. With a low rumble the squall came 
on. Sand was in the air ; it invaded our eyes, 
nostrils, and mouths ; the hurricane struck the 
ship with terrific force, and swept on, leaving us 
well-nigh on our beam-ends— but safe! 

The gust proving to he a precursor of a stiff 
but favourable breeze, sail was speedily made on 
the ship, and in due course we bowled along 
towards our destination, tbankful for our deliver- 
ance from a combination of perils that once 
seemed to tbreaten us with anniliilation. 

Only two deaths occurred after tliat terrible 
day,. Next morning the crew expressed contrition 
for tbeir behaviour ; the Punjabis, now full of 
renewed spirits, came aft in a body and interceded 
fur their late antagonists j cuts and bruises were 
forgotten, and both parties shook hands in token 
of amity and absence of ill-will. The skipper, 
nothing loath, accorded his forgiveness, ordered 
extra grog to be served ; and so, without furtlier 
adventure or misadventure, we arrived safely in 
Bombay harbour on the twenty-eighth day after 
weighing anchor off the Abyssinian coast 


THE ROSE. 

Fair Queen of Flowers! 

^YIletllel’ thy robe be crimson, white, or gold, 
Hone can with thee compare. 

Fragrant as fair, 

Beep in thine heart a subtle essence lies, 

Covered by silken petals manifold, 

Till, these unfolding to the summer air, 

The sweetness dies 

Forth from the depths in which it lay concealed, 
As love at touch of love doth stand revealed. 


Tim Mohammedan mule-drivers at once realised 
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tluit the Boers were about to make a forcible 
entry into the town. The Town Guard and 
various Volunteer corps tiirned out without delay 
and proceeded to their assigned posts; but fortu- 
nately the alarm proved to be groundless, and we 
breathed a little more freely. It was not until 
24tli October that the first engagement took 2 )lace, 
at a suburb named Dronfield, a mounted force 
having been des 2 ')atched there to examine the 
intermediate pumping-station. The enemy sud- 
denly made their appearance, and were success- 
fully driven off, but not before three of our 
men had been killed and nineteen wounded. As 
these wounded men were brought through the 
streets, in charge of the red cross ambulance corps, 
the townsfolk began to realise to the full the 
terrible meaning of stern-visaged war. An immense 
crowd surrounded the hospital, the gates of which 
had to be closed to relieve the pressure. Some 
of the scenes that occurred when relatives and 
friends came to make inquiries were harrowing 
and pathetic in the extreme ; and it was as much 
as one could, do to repress emotion and keep up 
nerve and spirit eamidst such melancholy sur- 
roundings. We soon had the unfortunate men’s 
wounds dressed, some of them I'leing very severe ; 
but it was astouislung how quickly they yielded 
to treatment and healed iqj, owing in a great 
measure to the favouraUe climate. Following 
this there were numerous minor engagements, the 
Boers sniping at cattle-guards and patrols when- 
ever they got a chance. Almost every day some 
tvouiided were brought into the hosiiital, and all 
hands wun'e kcqjt busily enq)loyed. 

On dtlz Noveialjcr w’e got the. lirst intelligence 
that the Boer commandant intended to shell the 
town if suiu’ender w^as not made, a Ijrief message 
being, sent in to that effect; but from first to 
last there ivas no intention to coin]jly. Colonel 
Kekewdeh challenged the enemy to hike Kirn- 
. berley if they could ; and thereupon the firing 
commeueed, the first two shells falling at wliat 
isknowmasthe Premier Mine. It wais reckoned 
that in the course of a fortnight over seven 
hundred shells \vftre throwir into the torvii. All 
, the damage done by the first missile wus to kill 
a peacock and .smash an iron pot ; but the eiiem^y, 
thinking they haid done tremendous execution, 
sent in w^ord that eight hours’ respite would be 
granted, so that w-e could bury our dead. Whether 
.the pyeacock >vas accorded a decent interment I 
. am unable to say. The next c^isualtv wus of a 
' mpre serioxis nature, a Kaffir \voman being killed 
■din,' th^ Street; near, the Club by a shell Subae- 
:quently two^ Dptclunen were xvounded and a cab- 
Iiorse .was . killed and then the bombardment 
became more.^vere, sheik falling in all directions, 

; thoxjgh a large j>roportion failed to explode. Some 
x}i ,the peoi>le who were struck were dreadfully 
■^mtiiated; and it, was the custom, immediately 
a shell had burst, for the Izj^standers to run 
pick up the fragments, which they sold as 


relics at handsome pirices. Military funerals now 
became (jiiite a eoinmoii occurrence, and altogether 
things began to wear a most sad and woe-begone 
aspect. Coupled with this wais the anxiety almut 
food-supp)lies, and a notification was in due course 
made putting every one on reduced rations. It 
was not long before the shop.g were denuded of 
ail comestibles ; no \^egetal)Ies were to be had in 
the town, and such articles as eggs, h utter, and 
milk were great luxuries only to be obtained 
upon, a medical certificate. Under these cii'cum- 
stances it is easy to conceive that tlie condition 
of the patients in the hospital was vei\y trying, 
the greatest difficulty being experienced in p)ru- 
viding them with anything like sxiitable nourish- 
ment. All sorts of expedients had to be resorted 
to ; but many succumbed for lack of proper 
medical comforts. Mr Bhodes, to whom the 
peop)le of Kimberley are under a lasting de1)t 
of gratitude, did all in his power to supply milk 
and vegetables from his farm at Kenilworth. It 
was said that one morning Mr Bhodes strolled 
into the Club, and sat down at one of the tables, 
when the waiter brought him a plateful of ham- 
aiid-eggs. * Hullo ! rvhatk this ?’ he asked, ‘Your 
lunch, sir.’ ‘ Bring me, another plate and mqJvim’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ Mr Bhodes then carefully tied up the 
2 >late of appetising food in the napkin, and, turn- 
ing to the waiter, said, ‘ Now brnig me the usual 
daily ration.’ A few miimtes afterwards the ham- 
aiid-eggs were conveyed to the liosjyital, to delights 
the heart of tlie convalescent patient.^ there. 

The daily ration of meat for the inhabitants 
generally vais now only a quarter-pound for adults 
and two ounces for cliildren, with eight ounces 
of bread. When the daily ration was distributed 
the commotion atid excitement were intense, each 
trying to get ahead of his neighbour in the struggle, 
pzrornpted thereto no doubt by the pangs of hunger. 
It was no uncommon sight to witness ladies in the 
streets munching their allowance of l)read and bully 
beef, thankful to obtain even this rougli repast. In 
course of time the Bup 2 .)ly of sugar was exhausted, 
and recourse was had to clioc.olates and sxveet.uieals, 
even sticks of liquorice being used to sweeten tefi 
and coffee. Long before rtdief came the stores 
were emptied of every description of confectionery ; 
matches were sold at sixpence a box, tobacco was 
at a high premium, and alcoho.lic lic^uur of any 
kind was almost unobtainable at any price. KaHir 
beer and ‘ Hop ’ brandy-— locally known as ‘ tangle- 
foot’ — xvere the only stimulants, and the unfor- 
tunate patients had to be contented %vith the 
latter, for want of anything more refined. Luckily 
we had a good sup>ply of chloroform in the 
hospital, and were even able to supply some of 
this to the enemy, wdro sent in word that their 
stock had come to an end. 

But the anxiety regarding the commissariat 
was small compared with that experienced through 
the cozitiniial shelling of the. town, esizecially 
when the 100 lb. sheik began to dixq) around. 


abie to s6iid the wouieii itiid ciiiidreii ciuwii the 
' Be Beers diamond-inine ; and so great was the 
, rush to take advantage of this that in some 


ness ot provisioiis that they tiiied their poekets , ’ 

with biscuits to distribute to the starving people 

they expected to meet along the road* The coliurm ; / - 
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caiue ill (j[uite unexpectedly, and tliere could ]:)e no 
demonstration of welcome wliatever, as numbers 
of personB were down the Be Beers and the 

defoiisive forces were still at their several posts. 
The first soldier who entered the town nearly had 
Ms clothes tom off his back by the few individuals 
who happened to be about when he passed. 

At the first intimation the Boers got of General 
Prench’s approach they evacuated the positions 
they had occupied so long, leaving behind them 
a large stock of stores and ammunition. The first 
butter and potatoes which reached tlie town when 
the siege was over came from the enemy’s camp, 


showing that they possessed a imu'e plentiful com- 
missariat than most people believed to be the case. 

Looking back, after the strain and anxiety are 
over, it seems difficult to realise -what one has 
gone through, and how unique and singular the 
whole exp(3rience has been, Roineiubering the 
hairbreadth escapes and the many perils from 
which x^i‘cserviition has l^een vouchsafed, there is 
deep cause for thankfulness ; nor must the fortitude 
and heroism which animated the inhaintants l>e 
forgotten. But for this, a humiliating surrender 
instead of a gallant and successful resistance might 
have had to be recorded. 


OF KOYAL BLOOD. 

A STORY OF THE SECRET SERVICE. 

CHAPTER XXV. 



flilLANIE’S clenched hands trembled. 
In her bright dark eyes wns the 
haunted look L>f one driven to 
desperation. 

^The truth she gasped in a low, 
hoarse voice, full of emotion. ‘ The 
truth is that I feared he "WOLild expose me, and 
create a scandal. I — I am that man' a -imfeP 

‘His wifeR I cried in blank dismay. ‘Im- 
possible 1 ’ 

‘Alas ! such is the liideuus truth. In the 
early days of onr acquaintance I loved him with 
a romantic admiration, as a girl does her first 
lover. He spoke of marriage ; I consented, and 
we were legally married at Budapest, only two 
other persons being in the seci'et. On that 
Sunday morning in early spring, vdien w^e at- 
tended before the Mayor with a dozen other 
couples of the lower class, 1 gave my name with- 
out my title, and none suspected my rank or 
ahition. Eor a year, separated as were bound 
to be, our lives were not without their romance ; 
hilt judge my horror on the day I learned tliat 
Illy husband w-as to be tried by court-martial, 
and later when I saw him degraded and con- 
deumed to life-imjirisonment as a traitor to his 
Emperor and . his country. A feeling of hatred 
and "disgust was created within me when I 

- received, that letter declaring that if I did not. 
obtain ' his release he would, through a journalist 

' who visited him in prison, reveal to the world 
, that the Princess Melanie of Hapsburg was the 
Vifa of an imprisoned traitor and spy. Because 

- of this threat, 'which he ever held over me, I was 
compelled to act as he directed ; but, now that I 
can iiear this terrible mental tension no lunger, I 
have preferred exposure and coiifessiuii.’ 

. J You are actimlly his wife 1 ’ I exclaimed, 

- utterly amazed at this astounding revelation. 

;For answer, the man lirauss, with a triumphant 
'^ckmation, thrust a paper towards me, and at a 


single glance I saw from it that the marriage 
was in legal form. The woman I had io\'erl 
could never, indeed, be mine. Tlie ghastly trutli 
fell upon me, crushing out all hope. She ]iad 
been tricked ].)y this cumiiug scoundrel, and her 
suffering had, I knew, been terrilffe through all 
those weary months. She had loved me fondly, 
knowing at the same time, however, that we 
conld never be more to one another than friends. 
Yet her friendship had been sfcauiicli and true ; 
and by her firm determination and resolute 
action she had saved England’s honour and the 
lives of thousands of her valiant suns. 

Shortly before eleven o’clock on the following 
morning, accompanied ])y Mtdaiiie, pale and 
anxi(Uis, and carrying the missing despatch-box, 
I a.scended the grand staircase of the Foreign 
Office to the Marquess of Maccle.sfi.eld.’s private 
room. ’lYe had not long to wait, for Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was always punctual at Downing Street ; 
and a few moments after the cluck at West- 
minster had solemnly chimed the hour he entered, 
gray-faced and calm, with tliat light sja-ightly 
step and smartness of gait tliat was astonisliing 
in one of his age. None passing him in the 
street would ever suspect that upon the shouldt.*rs 
of that thin, wiry, solitary-looking niau rested 
the responsibilities of the gi'eatest nation in the 
%voiid. As he passed through the outer room 
wherein we were waiting he raised his gray eye- 
brows in slight surprise. Then, recognising me, 
he wished me good-morning, and glanced inquir- 
ingly at my companion, for ladies were unusual 
visitors there. 

‘I wish to be j^ermitted to iiitrudnee to your 
lordship Her Royal Highness the Princess Mdianie 
of Hapsburg,’ I said. ‘She wdslies for an inter- 
\dew on a matter of extreme importance.- 

The old man liowed with his courtly diplomatic- 
habit, expressed his instant readiness to receive 
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ns, ami opened tlie door of Ins X->rivate room for 
her to pass in. Tlien, when ive were all three 
cktseted together, I placed in the chief’s hands 
the stolen despatch-hox, with a word of exj)la- 
iiation that the King’s correspondence contained 
therein had remainerl hidden from the eyes of 
all. His hands trembled slightly as he took the 
box, carefully examining the official seals affixed 
by Sir John Drummond ; then, with a mingled 
look of surprise and satisfaction, he raised his 
eyes to mine, saying : 

‘ Then you have actually outwitted the dastardly 
spies after all, Crawford 1 ’ 

‘Ko credit is due to me,’ I answered. ^Her 
Highness has called to make personal explanation.’ 

‘To make apology and what amends I can,’ 
falteied Melanie, raising her veil and glancing 
timidly at the great Minister. 

‘ Apology ! ’ he repeated, puzzled. ‘ I do not 
understand.’ 

‘I was the thief,’ she said in a lo^w, hoarse 
voice, ‘and it is but just that I should make full 
confession.’' ;■ 

‘ You the thief ! ’ exclaimed Lord Macclesfield, 
amazed. ‘Did you actually steal these de- 
spatches 1’ 

‘ I did,’ she answered firmly. ‘ Mr Ch'awford 
Icnows the wliole truth. He will tell you every- 
thing.’ 

Pressed by his lordship, I then related the 
whole of the curious circumstances, just as they 
are set down in the foregoing narrative, without, 
of course, referring to my love for the penitent 
woman before us, although I think he must have 
shrewdly guessed it. The telling occupied half- 
an-hoiir or more, and when I had concluded the 
Minister broke the seals, unlocked the box with 
his key, and drew forth the despatches and tile of 
the King’s precious correspondence. 

After glamung cursorily through them, he 
raised his eyes to ll^Ielanie and said in that 
grave, kindly tone which always endeared him to 
the staff of the Foreign Office : 

* In this matter I offer your Royal Highness 
rlie wannest thanks of Her Majesty’s Government, 
for, by r<?f using to part with these despatches, you 
Itavc not only averted war, but also preserved the 
honour of two nations — that of my own and of 
Belgium. Though induced by threats to commit 
the theft, 5 "ou happily realised later the terrible 
consequences of your act, and have now — at great 
risk — atoned for the wrong-doing. Hence, 'we can 
only offer you our heartiest thanks.’ 

‘Yon are indeed generous. I am not deserving 
.of thanks,’ she protested in a low voice. 

‘ Pardon me ; you are cerhiiuly,’ declared his 
loi’dship with courtesy. ,‘Had this correspondence 
actually fallen into the hands of those who con- 
spired to olffitin it, we should, no doubt, at this 
moment be plunged into one of the fiercest and 
most calamitous wars that the world has e\^er 
seen. By the recovery of tliese letters confidence 


is at once restored, for we can now act vigorously^ 
and the whole Euroj^eaii situation is thereby 
changed.’ 

Melanie smiled, much gratified at these words 
from the statesman for whom, as she bad told me 
long ago, she had the highest admiration. She 
had come there humbly to ask forgiveness, yet 
this Minister of •world -renown had thanked her 
as a benefactor of England. 

‘And now that Her Highness has succeeded in 
restoring the despatches to the owners, there is 
still another matter wdiicli it is only fair that 
I should explain,’ observed his lordship, settling 
himself in his chair, with his thin clasped hands 
resting upon the writing-table. ‘ Curiously enough, 
it was quite by accident that my suspicions were 
awakened regarding the wife of poor Gordon 
Climes. One afternoon, as I was walking down 
to the House, I passed Gliines in "WTriitehall, and 
saiv him meet a woman whom I at once 
recognised. It was discovered, about a year 
before, that a certain important document was 
missing from the archives of the Embassy at 
Vienna ; and one day, to my suiqnise, T received 
a letter from a person giving an address in 
Dieppje, offering to restore it on pa^nnent of a 
certain sum. Correspondence was entered into 
privately with this person — a woman — ^who snl)- 
sequently came over to London and saiv me. I 
ivas amazed to recognise that woman in the com- 
piany of such a trusted and faithful servant of 
the Department as dunes ; therefore I caused 
secret inquiries to be made, and found she was 
actually the wife of Olunes, and lived at Rich- 
mond. Coinpariso'n betw-een tlie letters written 
from Dieppe and one ivritten by Mrs Olunes 
showed the handwriting to be identical ; therefore 
there w-as every reason to suppose she wms an 
adventuress wiio had made a inatiimonial alliance 
with Olunes with some ulterior motive. The 
unfortunate man himself must also liave had Ins 
suspicions aroused,’ continued his lordship after a 
pause, ‘for on the day prior to his death he 
sought a private inteniew with me, confided to 
me the belief that his wife was a foreign agent, 
and lianded to me a document he had found in 
her possession — an ofiicial dociiineiit which plainly 
showed that France wus conspiring against us. 
It w’as a startling revelation ; but, of course, I 
hesitated to repeat his statement,’ he added, 
glancing at mo, ‘having given my word to keep) 
the information secret.’ 

‘Then he k-new that his wife -was a spy?’ I 
queried. y- 

‘Certainly,’ responded his lordship gravely. 

‘ But in a matter of such delicacy I coffid not 
betray tlie poor man’s confidence ; therefore I 
sent you, his friend, down to Richmond in order 
to hear of his suspicions from his own^ lips. 
Wlieii the neivs came that he had been found 
dead I caused the most searching inquiries' to be 
made. The Director of Criminal Investigations 
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gave the case into the hands of four of the most 
expert detectives in Londoilj who, although they 
were unable to trace the whereabouts of the 
'woman, made several very curious discoveries. I 
have their report here;’ and unlocking a draweiy 
he took therefrom an ofilcial dociunent, wdiich he 
opened and sjnead before him. 

^ The inquest was held at Richinondj and after 
an adjournment an open verdict was returned, 
the jury being satisfied to leave the further 
in(|uiries in the hands of the police. The most 
careful investigations were subsequently made by 
Dr Bond and Dr Woodliead, two eomj)etent 
analysts of the Home Office, who, after a long 
series of experiments, were agreed in their opinion 
that Climes had been poisoned. There wms a 
slight abrasion of the skin ut^on the forefinger of 
the right hand, caused by a trivial accident, and 
on searching the room in which he was found 
dead they discovered that the silver penholder 
which lie habitually used was somewhat dis- 
coloured, as though by an acid, a single spot of 
which had apj)arently been, dropped l.)y accident 
upon the blotting-x>ad. This was submitted to a 
number of expeits for analysis, and pronounced 
to be poison extracted from the leaf of the 
strophanthus, a plant which grows in Uganda. 
The poison is a little-known one, and almost 
irapossihle of detection thirty hours after death. 
It is likewise most virulent, oiiediuiulredtli part 
of a grain being sufficient to kill a man.’ 

: ^ ^*Then, by taking up the pen which had been 
smeared with that deadly compound, the poison 
had entered the finger?’ I exclaimed in sinqjrise. 

‘Exactly,’ answered his lordsliipv ‘The detec- 
tives succeeded hi reconstructing the whole scene, 
and its surrounding circuinstances. It would 
appear from their report that the woman Juclitli 
IMin, having ascertained that Ciunes had dis- 
covered her identity, killed him in order to 
prevent betrayal, not knowing, however, that he. 
; had already handed me the dociunents found in 
liei» possession. On the day of the murder Ciunes 
went forth in the morning with the ostensible 
■ purpose of going to the Foreign Office as usual ; 
but, having sent a telegram of excuse, he re- 
mained in Richmond and watched the man 
; 'Krauss call .upon her. During the whole of that 
day . he was engaged in carefully watching her 
.movements, being now confident tliat she was 
a foreign, agent. He followed her home, and 
through the study window watched her take 
some documents from her jewel-case and burn 
j.them ' .in the -grate. ^ T^ he withdrew, and 
i wandered' .about Bichmond for an hour or so, 
Militating how ■ to act Meanwhile the woman 
had • completed her arrangements for departure. 
•Again he returned shortly before the dinner- 
hour, ’and, finding the French windows of the 
.^Udy open, entered from the lawn. Having 
V.made an examination of the tinder in the grate, 

' satisfied himself that the remains were of 


some official papers written in French, he sat 
down in peiqfiexity, and lit a cigar. At last lie 
rose «and seated himself at the writing-table, and 
took up his pen to write her a letter of accnsii- 
tion and farewell, intending afterwards to leave 
without an interview. But the touch of the pen 
was fatal. She knew of the trifling injury to his 
finger-— for it had Ijeen caused on Idie previous 
evening while they were cycling across Richmond 
Park — and had carefully prepared the penholder 
he habitually used. He sat for a moment witli it 
poised in his hand ; but the time was sufficient 
for the poison to produce a fatal result. The 
poison of the strophanthiis is ' extreinely rapud in 
effect ; at once he experienced a strange, giddiness, 
which ivas succeeded by racldiig pains in the 
limbs. Throwing himself upon. the. couch to rest, 
coma ensued quickly, and afterwards death. His 
wife was in the adjoining room, and knew the 
result of her dastardly plot ; then, having received 
you—for you called at the final moment— she left 
the house and disappeared. Dr Woodhead rej)orts 
that the poison placed uimn the penholder 'was 
sufficient to kill fifty men. Whoever supplied 
the ivoman with the poison must have been well 
versed in toxicology ; for, as far as is knovm, this 
is the first time strophanthus lias been used in 
this country for the purpose, of committing 
murder.’ 

‘Are those the actual facts?’ inquired my fair 
companion, who had listened diim founded. 

‘Every fact I have related has been proved 
by the most searching inquiries,’ hm lordship 
answered gravely. ‘It was undoubtedly Kmuss 
who called upon the woman after her hmslmnd’s 
de 2 )arfciire j and there is no doubt that the object 
of lier marriage with Ciunes was to obtain from 
him the secrets of certain drafts of treaties wliicli 
passed through his hands.’ 

‘ Astounding ! ’ I said, amai5ed at these startling 
revelations. 

‘Yes; most remarkable,’ the Minister went on. 
‘You may, I think, both congratiilatti yourstdves 
upon your fortunate escape from llie hands of a 
most unscrupulous pair. It is evident that they 
have been actively conspiring against you. How- 
ever, now they are in London, their arrest will be 
only a matter of a few hours. I will at once see 
the Director of Criminal Investigations myself.’ 

‘But you will not give publicit}^ to my state- 
ment?’ exclaimed Melanie in alarm. 

‘Of course I shall respect your Highness’s con- 
fidences in every jxirticiilar,’ his lordship answered 
reassuringly. ‘I am fully aware, how much you 
have risked in order to preserve this despatch- 
box intact ; therefore you may confidently trust I 
shall act with discretion. Hone will kno^w the 
truth save lilr Crawford and myself.’ 

With tears in her dark eyes MManie ■ tlianked 
him ; then, after some further consultation lasting 
over an hour, his lordship shook hands 'with us 
both, and we withdrew. 
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THE FITTUEE OF THE CIHEMATOGRAPIL 


THE FUTURE OF THE 0 I U E M AT O G R A P IL 

By Mrs J. E. Wiinw. 


EET AIR LY few people, i T any, can 
have foreseen in the invention of 
the cinematograph that which would 
to a great extent revolutionise the 
world of teaching; and yet this is 
precisely what the instrument pro- 
mises to do, though originally offered to the public 
only as a toy, an amusement for an idle hour, in 
the form of a superior magic-lanteni combining 
motion with pivtorial effect. 

The cinematograph—- with several variations of 
name, but based on similar principles — has already 
excited considerable attention and popular favour, 
by bringing scenes of national and stirring interest 
before spectators prevented from seeing the actual 
occurrences, and with a promptitude which made 
the representation more valuable. Now it aj^pears 
about to enter on a path of usefulness the extent 
and value of which it is impossible to estimate ; 
for it has been recognised that as an unrivalled 
means of demonstration for the use of teachers, 
and in cases where the eye and hand require to 
be educated and trained, there is unmistakable 
evidence that before long its application will be 
widely established. Every one will understand the 
enormous advantage, to those engaged in iinpart- 
ing instruction, of a demonstratur which can be 
called upon to repeat the examples required to 
explain a lesson whenever and as often as may 
be required, and can, inoreover, be depended upon 
to reproduce the exampjles in precisely the same 
wfiy. The latter attribute makes the cinemato- 
graph extremely useful, especially in cases where 
delicate and exact manipulation is recpiired, and 
gives the iiisfcruinenfc an enormoiiB advantage over 
a uiere fiesli-and-blood performer, whose fatigue, 
slate of health, the weather, and numberless 
other circumstances might cause variations. Tiie 
use of the cinematograph, by which moving reflec- 
tions of the subject under consideration will be 
distinctly seen by till, also enables a much larger 
number of students to assist at an illustrated 
lecture, and to derive benefit from the demonstra- 
tions, In addition, the lecturer — whether lie be 
the author of the examples or not, and no matter 
how practised and expert he maybe — might be 
expected to give a far more clear and lucid in- 
terpretation of his subject if freed from the em- 
barrassment of simultaneous performance. 

To students unable to attend the lectures of 
the cleverest and ablest pn-ofessors, as well as those 
whom fate compels to reside at some distance 
from the centres of education, the cinematograph 
in its new function will come as an incalculahla 
boon ; for it will be possible by its aid to repeat 
the illustrative action of the greatest authority on 
any given subject, and by means of an accom- 


panying lecture to repeat the lesson not only as 
many times as may be required, but in as many 
different places. This will enable the poor as 
well as ricli, the country as well as ilie town 
mouse, to enjoy the same high advantages. 

It has always been acknowledged that ‘ example 
is better than precept,’ and a niuiiient’s considera- 
tion will help any one to realise the vast field for 
instruction thus opened, for there is scarcely any 
branch of instruction that does not require a 
certain amount of demoiistratiou ; and the pupil 
can be so thoroughly familiarised with the move- 
ments required for any special purpose, through 
constant repetition by mechanical means, that 
there will be far less diiiiciiltj experienced in 
practical work than if the ordinary tuethoda of 
teaching were followed. 

That the same illustrations may be given again 
and; again is an economic advantage which will be 
apparent to all- Thus, the movements required 
for swimming might he studied, before the pupil 
entered the water, by means of a representation of 
a Bwinunei* actually breasting the waves; cooking 
classes could be held and lessons given without 
fire ; dancing could be haught, and gymnastics 
imitated; in fact, there is no end to the subjects 
which could be treated. It would also be possible, 
and might be advantageous, for pupils to com]‘are 
the methods of dilferent demonstrators ; while the 
demonstrators themselves might gain by being 
able to see and judge of themselves and their 
actions when imparting instruction, 

Hsefiil as all this undoubtedly- promises to be^ 
the cinematograph, however, proposes to make its 
greatest mark in the science of surgery, and by its 
illustrative power to add immensely to the know- 
ledge of that science, as well as to simplily the 
means of acquiring it. All centres of medical 
education 2)OS3ess amphitheatres in which is carried 
on the ]>ractical study of those surgical operations 
to which pour suffering humanity^ has to submit. 
These studies are usually practised on corpses ; and 
though this niay^ be highly necessiuy in the interests 
of all, and for the promotion of science, it is a 
gruesome idea, and most people will hail wdth 
satisfaction the news that the use of the cinemato- 
graph will do away with ■ or at least lessen the 
necessity for dissection. No demonstration, how-' 
ever cleverly given, on a dezid body can possibly 
equal all that may be learnt from studying the 
same operatiun performed on a living patient ; 
and it is just this wdiich the cinematograph will 
ensure. Even ' when it is possible for students 
to watch an operation on a patient, a large number- 
of spectators is impossible, W'hile for various reasons 
those present must keep at a distance, apd- thus 
have a dilhculty in seeing the operatiom ' Alb. 
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tliese disadvantages the cineinatograpb promises to 
remove ; the benefits to be derived from its employ- 
ment as a demonstrator in sui’gi cal lectures being 
proved on its exhibition before the British Medical 
Association when in Edinburgh. There seems to 
be little doubt, therefore, that the cinematograph 
is destined to become a recognised factor in the 
eonrse of surgical instruction. Amongst others 
who will benefit by its introduction may also be 
reckoned those people—and there are many such 
nowadays — who, although not actually following 
the profession of medicine or surgery, interest 
themselves in assisting the suffering, as they will 
thus acquire a knowledge of certain facts of im- 
Breasurable importance in a moment of urgency. 


It has also been suggested that, by familiarising 
people with the sights the cinematograph might 
show, much of the terror felt regarding a surgical 
operation could be dispelled ; while the apparent 
precision and care with which everything is done, 
as well as the calmness of the surgeon and his 
assistants, w’ould induce a feeling of confidence. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said to jirove that 
the cinematogx'aph has a future of usefulness 
totally unsuspected by those wdio first launched 
it, and of an extent no one in these days of 
marvellous discoveries can possibly foretell ; while, 
in addition, there is stimulus given to, and the 
change likely to result in, the art of photography, 
of which the cinematograph is a part. 


THE OPAL bracelet. 


CHAPTER III. 


S' 



ITRUBQ- up to the highest pitch of 
expectation, I awaited tlie issues 
of the next afternoon. About four 
o^clock I heard the sound of carriage 
wheels at the front door. Some 
intuition told me what Sid, coming 
into the schoolroom at the monieiit, conhriued— 
that it was Lady Orescent and her daughter. I 
began to tremble. Had Jack batched a con- 
spiracy 1 About twenty minutes later I beard my 
lover’s unmistakable peal at the door-bell. Then 
i heard th (2 drawing-room door close. Shortly 
^fter it closed again. It was probably Glark 
taking in fresh cups. I waited with painfully 
sharpened hearing. By-aiid-by we sat down to 
the schoolroom tea, I forgot to sugar Sid’s cup, 
and gave Evie a double supply. I spilt the cream, 
and was brought up short by Sid's remark: 

* Miss' Ashley, you are eating jam with cress.’ 
Then I heard a foot on the stair. It came 
nearer, and soon passed the door and mounted 
the next flight. I heard it in the box-room above, 
and shortly afterwards it came lightly down again. 

, It was like Mrs Lamingtou’s. It w’ent into the 
drawing-room, and the door shut. At this 
junchire I stopped even the feeble semblance of 
making a meal, and responded in such disjointed 
lashion to the children’s questions that their 
cherubic azure eyes fastened themselves on me 
with puzzled wonder. Then my quickened senses 
: heard the drawing-room door open again. There 
.were voices and a commotion, and some one 
seemed to run upstairs, throwing back excited 
teinarks to. some one below. Involuntarily I rose 
’ in iny place. Mrs Lamington’s curly head was 
, Ihriiat in at the door, followed by her small figure 
, quivering with excitement. 

'. Ashley,’ ' ..'.she-,-. said,: jerking", out'. the'''"syl- 
' htbles so Immedly that they seemed to tumble 
'I ': Ayer each other, ^come down to the clrawing- 
§ right away. I want to show you 




something. It is a discovery. Make haste. The 
children may come too. You, Sid- — I want you 
particularly;’ and she threw her arm round the 
boy’s neck and swept him and Evie along in her 
train. I followed more leisurely. 

‘Make haste, Miss Ashley,’ she x‘epeated im- 
patiently. /I want you to see the discovery.’ 

I followed her slowly into the drawing-i’oom. 
There something of a tableau awaited me. Tlie 
tea-table was drawn up near tlie fire. Lady 
Crescent sat close to it. Her claughteiv was seated 
on a sofa below a standard lamp, that threw its 
shaded light on her face. There wers the cold, 
distant, hostile expression on botli faces that they 
generally exliibi ted to me. Mingling with that 
there was a crestfallen, disappoin ted, chagrined 
air about them both. I was magnetically cou- 
scious of another figure in the background — 
witliout my eyes actually liglitiug upon it. 

Mrs Lam in gton left me no time for greetings. 

‘ Look 1 ’ she cried, seizing my hand and draw- 
ing me forward to the sofa. ‘ Look !— -look !’ 

They had thrown the sofa-blanket over one 
end of tlie coucb, and there on the embroidered 
corner stared the bracelet as Thad fastened it 
with my own hands into the silk-worked scroll 
‘The long-lost bracelet!’ cried Mrs Lainington 
dramatically. ‘Fact is indeed stranger than 
fiction. It might make a story,’ 

I trembled and looked confused; but these 
emotions passed for astonishment at the un- 
expectedness of the clenonemenL 
‘You remember tins was the rug we threw over 
SicV went on Mrs Lamington, ‘ that night of the 
dinner. It lay overnight in the nursery, and I 
recollect perfectly folding it away next morning 
with my own hands — and all the time I had 
been folding away the bracelet. Could anything 
have been more extraordinary? I’ve just been 
telling Captain Yemen how it all happened.’ 

She kept tlirowing out her excited spasmodic 
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You must go first of all to 


remarks first at me, then at Jack. I knew tliat 
her radiancy and good-luiinour were more the 
expression of her relief that her suspicions of me 
had been groundless — and of her own remorse 
for them— than for the recovery of the lost 
bracelet. 

The children stood in silent wonder staring at 
the bracelet. Mi’vS Lamingtoii suddenly threw her 
arm round her son, venting her elation at the 
turn affairs had taken in a squeeze. 

dNanglity boy !’ she cried between her hugs, 
‘Who frightened his nuiinmie out of her wits 
by Walking sound asleep with his eyes open into 
a room full of people, and then ended by 
carrying o(f a lady’s gold bracelet ? What shall 
be done to him ? 

Lady Crescent and say you ’re son*}".’ 

Sid declined to budge in the direction of the 
lady named, and seemed to consider he had done 
something to be proud of rather than otherwise. 

‘ Lady Crescent is to be congratulated now at 
any rate,’ said Jack, moving forward to extricate 
the bracelet and cover my silence. 

I glanced at Lady Crescent. Neither she nor 
her daughter wore an expression of face that con- 
veyed the idea that either deserved congratulation 
on any subject wbatever. Willingly^ I knew, would 
they have sulFered the loss of a hundred bracelets 
could tliey have prejudiced me in Jack’s eyes, 

Mr Lamington’s latch-key rattled in the door 
at the moment, and Mrs Lamington immediately 
pounced on Jack to arrest his operations. 

‘1 should like Cyril to see just how the thing 
happened/ she said, ‘I never saw anything so 
cleverly done— almost as if it had been studied/ 
The little woman’s random remark grazed the 
truth so dangerously that I hastily escaped with 
burning cheeks to the schoolroom. I asked Jack 
afterwards how he had managed to lead up the 
conversation to the sofa-blanket. 

‘ Easily enough/ he said, with a chuckle, 
‘This is just how I did it. First I sat dowm 
on the couch, and remarked upon its luxurious 
springs, &c., and said they ought to see the sofa 
in my rooms— it was tattered and torn, and an 
eyesore generally. The rooms suited me otherwise. 
1 then appealed to Lady Crescent to say if there 
were any way of covering the unsightliness of the 


article in question, and sparing my own and 
my friends’ artistic sensibilities. 

‘Marion suggested a blanket I looked help-, 
less. “What sort of a blanket — a knitted one?” 
She smiled pityingly at my ignorance. “ Such 
abominations/’ she said, “were entirely out of 
vogue.” Then her mother chimed in, sweeping 
the room with her eagle eye as if in search of 
something, and asked where was the Kensington 
art one Mrs Lamington had pi*omised she might 
copy. “Mightn’t Marion” — with a significant 
glance at her daughter— “ who was a beautiful 
workei", copy it for me?” 

‘ Mrs Lamington said the article in question \vas 
not ill use. She had put it away. It was 
intended for a Christmas present— not that she 
had not really great use for it herself— only we 
were sometimes kinder to our friends than we 
were to ourselves — et caetera. She hoped Marion 
understood how much work there was upon it ; 
it was a Kensington de.sign, and liad taken Miss 
Ashley a long time to work, in spite of her 
being a quick worker. Lady Crescent said there 
was notlu’ng Marion’s capabilities were not equal 
to in the ivay of fancy work. Mrs Lamington 
offered to send round the blanket the next day, 
so that it might be returned in time for Christ- 
mas. Here I broke in and said I must see the 
article in question and make sure Marion was 
not being victimisecl. They laughed and pooh- 
poohed my request, but I insisted ; and at la.'^t, 
half in joke, Mrs Lamington went and fetched 
the thing herself. The rest you know. I would 
not have missed the tableau at the moment of 
discovery for a good deal. The ladies’ faces 
were positively green when they discovered that 
Sid was the innocent culprit— that, in fact, Lady 
Crescent herself \vas the person to blame. They 
had recovered a little of their normal corn- 
plexions by the time jfui appeared on the scene, 
I think little Mrs Lamington enjoyed their dis- 
comfiture almost as much a,s L did.’ 

We are married now, Jack and I, He got a 
staff appointment soon after the bracelet affair, 
and we are together, though luckily not ‘starving 
on a crust/ as I had once rashly proposed we 
should do. 


NURSING IN WEST AFRICA. 


PART II. 


OW I pass on to the practical con- 
sideration of the establishment of 
an efficient nursing-service in West 
Africa under existing conditions. 
There are two things to be con- 
sidered in this matter : first, the 
amount of good the nurses can do ; and secondly, 
whether that amount of good is commensurate 



with the sacrifice of health and life the nurses 
will l)e called on to make. 

It may seem wmste of time to consider the 
value of nursing and remedial treatment. We 
all know of the terrible pi^^valence of malarial, 
fever in West Africa ; and we also know this 
disease i‘epays the nursing. The , . difficulty 
is that lady nurses, under- present conditiouB, 
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cannot do a titlie of tile good they are anxious 
to perform; toiicMng, in fact, only the fringe of 
the work so urgently recpiired. How are the 
present arrahgeuients to be changed for the 
better? The means of transport are bad. The 
Mhitc men are scattered ; therefore, when a man 
gets ill, in the hinterland of the Gold Coast for 
example, the only means of conveying him to 
a coast-town hospital is in a liaminock ; and it 
will be admitted that a long journey in a 
hanmiock -will probably he so injurious that the 
, hospital staif will be unable to do him much 
good when he is tinder their care. It 

is this didlculty of conveying white patients so 
widely scattered that will curtail the iisef illness 
of the trained women-nnrse% unless they can be 
, scattered too, which I am sure they are prepared 
to be, although this is not probably contemplated 
by the authorities^ 

. Britain is now sending out many officers into 
. . the remote possessions in West and Central 
Africa; only on arrival they will not go forth 
in a band, but in little groups or as single in- 
dividuals; and, generally, when these men are 
. stricken with fever they must live or die without 
the aid of nurse or doctor. They are doing a 
good work for our Empire ; but to them, away 
ill the hinterland hush, the British Emjiire can 
afford little more than her moral support. : As 
this is not always jiractically. useful, I should 
advise them to supplement their knowledge and 
skill by learning cooking suitable to the supplies 
of the country, and by studying Dr Crosse’s admir- 
able book, Medical Notes for Nocpeditimis, This 
. .. knoAvledge of cooking and the advice of a man 
well versed in the country and climate will enable 
white men frequently to prevent illness and the 
. coiisec|ueiit need for the ■ unavailable nurse and 
, dactoi^ It will also enable them to render valu- 
.. able aid to others- in. time of need. The advice 
. . on the . use of drugs given by Dr Crosse will also 
save them from amateur doctoring ; for, although 
.. .all' amateur doctors are dangerous, the male 
.' amateur is more deadly than the female. The 
, lady fond of , imeseribing for herself and friends 
■ uaually sticks faithfully to one patent medicine, 
and . regards it as applicable to all ailments; 
and whatever there is to he said against this 
i. ^ ,. system, it is far sfiJer than helping yourself to 
; : ’ : raw , drugs.', out of a bottle with a spoon, or 
• -keeping bottles of tabloids — collection with all 
.'the kbeis; off,.:, tabloids of . corrosive sublimate, 

. iVtoloids .for making - tea, tabloids for use in 
•pr^erving :,bixd-skiiis, tabloids of quinine, tabloids 
every, dimse under the sun, from measles to 
megrims; and' then, when you feel ill, taking 
..fshe- one you .rather fancy must be the right one. 
- ,I,.dtnow men in West Africa wLo do this thing. I 
have also known mm who did it once too often ; 
they ' al’6 dead now. I have had a considerable 
Ij-^erience ' in the evik arising from the employ- 
of valuable medicines by the uninitiated, ' 


On one occasion I was sent for to a white man 
who Avas very ill ; he Avas comatose, and liis black 
Erooboy servants thought he Avas dying. As I 
had been very lilieral to them Avitli tobacco, tln.^y 
bad a strong belief in my intelligence in matters 
beyond their personal knoAvledge. Bo, master 
being Gll too much,’ they requested me to go ami 
see him. ‘Has he had any medicine?’ I asked. 
‘Yes,’ said Brass Pan. ‘What?’ said I. ‘This,’' 
said he, giving me a bottle labelled corrosive su])li- 
mate. ‘How much?’ said 1. ‘Tayo tablespoonful s,’' 
he replied. ‘It is an undertaker that is Avanted 
here,’ I said, ‘not I.’ ‘Go one time.’ ‘Get me 
hot Avater, salt, mustard, and oil.’ I had no- 
stomach-pump, but had the next best thing ready 
rapidly, and the patient had i.t too. In a short 
time he Avas better, and sensible ; so I said, ‘Have 
some more.’ ‘ No,’ said he. ‘ Do,’ said I ; but I 
Avill omit his obserA^ation ; it aaus firm, and all 
his remaining strength AA^as in it. ‘I do not 
AAmit to frighten you, sir; hut, after the poison 
you hav^e taken, it is necessary,’ I said, ‘Wliat 
poison ? ’ he said. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ Brass Fan 
says you ha\’-e had a little out of that bottle.’ 
‘Oh,’ he said, ‘that’s my last remahiing lot 
of Eno’s Fruit Salt. Its oaaui bottle got broken. 
HaA^e you been giving me this emetic for that?’ 
‘I huAUA,’ said I, ‘and it serves you right for' 
putting medicines in Avroiig bottles ; and at any 
rate it is a mercy the emetic did you good.’ 
I need not relate further details. The man got 
Avell ; he is aliA^e uoaa^, and remains insutliciently 
coiiAunced that he OAved that emetic to his method 
of keejn'ng medicines in Avroiig bottles. 

I merely mention the incident to shoAV liow- 
. fearfully careless is the AAdiite. man in medical: 
affairs, and how enormously valuable the moral; 
influence of doctors and nurses, AAiio AA'ould teach 
these men that keeping Eno in a coiTosive 
sublimate bottle and similar practices are crimes 
and reckless conduct unjiistifialvle in civilist'd 
men. How valuable the station doctors are 
in the treatment of sick men is Avell knoAvn ; 
but I sometimes think the good wmik, done Ijy 
the doctor in a settlement is not sufficiently 
appreciated. He does not get due credit for the 
sicknes.s and death pre\’ented. Thus, if lie is 
on the spot the men do not doctor themsehu^s, 
AAdiile liis adAUCe on housebuilding and other 
.sanitary matters is generally iimiluable. In fact, 
his work is a great preAmutive agency. I believe 
good nurses Avill be of seiwice in the same AAny. 

In our present forA\'ard policy in lYest Africa 
Ave require botli men and A^minen nurses ; the 
men ashore at the out-stations, the Avomen in the 
established, Avell-found hospital. It ought to be 
quite possible to find both. The hospital soldimv 
orderly is more mobile than the lady-nurse ; 
inoreoA=^er, he can make himself generally useful 
Avhen not professionally employed. Tlie soldiers 
Avho hav'e had the experience of hospital-duty in. 
the war in South Africa, AAdieii it is oyei\ should 
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have tlie offer of well-paid appointments as sqtures 
for our kiiights-errant far away at biisF-stations 
in our tropical empire, and all minor Government 
appointments rniglit be thrown open to them ; in 
fact, tliey sLould have a preference before jmting 
men with merely a clerk’s training. 

The establislnnent of a main hospital for West 
Africa at Sierra Leone is also very necessary. 
Althoiigb not a health-resort, Sierra Leone is less 
unhealthy than either the Gold Coast or Lagos ; 
it is the ]>ort-of-call at which all vessels from the 
Bights call, and these vessels only too often have 
on boaid a fever-stricken man, whose life might 
be saved if at Sierra Leone he could be sent 
ashore — landing is easy — and nursed and properly 
fed, which are equally important, and so pulled 
through siiiTieiently to enable him successfully to 
face the trade-winds. I do not hesitate to say 
tliat for one man who dies on board a ship in 
the Rights there are three who die l>etween Sierra 
Leone and the Canary Islands, a result attributable 
to the chili they suiler while weak and ill in 
that horrible trade-uond zone. 

The thorough oflicering of the hospitals at pre- 
sent existing in the English West African colonies 
would not require a large army of nurses ; but I 
would urge the necessity for a sufiieiently large 
number -a double stall, in fact, so that ojie-half 
may l;>e on duty while the other half is lioine on 
leave. Our West African possessions are not phices 
where it is advisable for aii}^ one to stay more 
than twelve months at a time, even if they have 
no severe attack of fever; and after ea3e.s of 
severe fever a run out to sea — home, if need be, 
or, at any rate, to the Canaries— is necessary. It 
is not wise nor does it pay in the end to do 
without cliange when on duty of any kind in 
these regions just because you can stand. I 
have often heard the remark, ^Oh, Mr B. is all 
right and bade to work again ; ’ and when I saw 
iM.r B. pf>tteriiig about looking after things, I 
noticed he only looked ‘all right’ from the point 
of view of an expectant grave- worm, while from 
other points of view he looked as if lie needed 
change of air and a moiitlrs careful feeding and 
tender care. Then, when we next hear of Mr B. 
that ha is ‘down again’ or ‘dead,’ or that ‘he 
had to go lioine at last,’ we know what that 
‘at last’ means — namely, an invalid for years, 
or possibly for life. 

In the English colonies in West Africa the 
term of vservice expected from a man by the 
Government is twelve months on tbe coast and 
six months at home, and for the trading interest 
the pjeriod is two years on the coast, both classes 
having sick-leave in severe fever cases only. To 
put it mildly, however, it is not advisable to 
have so heavy a death-rate in nurses as in eitlier 
Government service or traders’ emidoyment; and 
I strongly advise those, in authority to see to it 
that the trained lady-nurses who go to West 
Africa have a longer leave and greater advantages 


than are now given to either Government officials 
or tradera. For one reason, the life she mil lead 
in a Government hospital is one more akin to 
that of a vdiite lady who goes out to teach in a 
mission school, a class whose mortality is high in 
West Africa ; and the nurse’s work will be even 
more dangerous, from the extra strain put on 
her by the nature of her work. 

In advocating the employment of male nurses, 
or hospital orderlies, I do not wish to underrate 
the usefulness of lady-ivurses ; I have seen too 
much of the sidendid work done by them in 
Calabar. However, the usefulness of lady-nurses 
depends largely on the sort of women engaged. 
There are many excellent trained nurses ’who 
could do grand work here but would not be so 
useful in West Africa ; and there are many . 
trained nurses w-ho, althongli not coming up to 
the standard at home, would he suj)erior nurses 
in West Africa. It is, therefore, a gi’eat advan- 
tage to have in the Colonial Nursing Association 
a selecting and organising execiitive committee. 
The al,de services of Mrs Piggott, who, from a 
jiersonal acquaintance with the circuinstaiices and 
needs of the tropics, first set the association to 
work in . suj)plying the necessary trained nurses, 
guarantee.^ that the object of the association is well 
attended to ; and Mrs Chamberlain, Lady Amj)t- 
hiil, and Mrs Antrobus are now gallantly and 
enthusiasUcally forwarding the same work. I do 
not ^visli to underrate the general power of ladies 
to endure the West African climate. Several 
ladies of the inis.sions of the Baptists, the Ameri- 
can Presbyterians, the United Presbyterians, and 
the Ptonian Catholics have been on the coast for, 
many years — my esteemed friend, Miss Mary 
Slejssor, of the United Presbyterian Mission, for 
nearly twenty years. Still, most of these ladies 
have more open-air exercise than a hospital nur.se 
can e]ijoy. The nurse is condemned to a life 
like that of a rab1;>it in a hutch — such as the 
Government civilian and the trader lead in the 
Bights in the coast towns. 

It is frequently said the country is healthier 
when you leave the coast regions, but I do not 
think so, until you are well out of the West 
African region and into the North, Central, or 
East region. This, it may be said, is only my 
personal oj)mion ; but it is based on the opinion 
of French friends wnth experience of "West African- 
hinterlands. I have also some knowledge of the 
western equatorial hinterland. It is the life men 
lead when in the. hinterland that keeps . them 
healthy ; the physical exercise and the . constant 
presence of danger keeps the mind free from the 
depression of the humid tropical climate. The 
death-rate of African explorers is small compared 
with that of African administrators, missionaries, 
and traders. It is the existence in a corrugated- 
iron house, ’with every comfort civilisation can 
give, and without violent exercise, danger,' dr 
worry, that makes life in Africa— *eBpeeiaily -iir 
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West Africa— so truly dangerous. This is the 
life the nurse will have to face. The life is 
not so sensational as that of Mr A. or Mr B. or 
Miss IL, who go gullivaiiting about the bush j 
but it is one of greater value in winning Africa 
for the British Empire. All those who know 
anything of Africa are aware that it is the 
building up of centres of definite effort that will 
permanently benefit these regions. 

Regarding the ability of natives for the work, 
I believe the women might he trained as capable 
nurses, and that such training would he heneficial 
to both white man and black. The West African 
women are excellent, quiet, gentle, and very de- 
voted ; and if yon heard the whole of the story you 
would believe that quite as many white men are 
saved by good nursing at the hands of Africans 
as there are of men whose lives are lost through 
Africans^ neglect. 

In conclusion, I will briefly refer to another 
important matter in connection with the pre- 
servation of health in Africa. Bad cooking is 
chiefly the cause of the want of good food in 
West Africa ; and the vraiit of good food is the 
cause of much of the sickness there. It may be 
that a slight fever is on a man ; the tinned 


provisions mainly constituting hi.s foofi -supply 
become distasteful ; he gradually becomes weaker, 
the fever increases, and tlnally he dies. After a 
severe fever an appetising and strengthening diet 
is necessary. There is abundance of excellent 
food in West Africa: llsh abound ; in all its 
waters, and vegetables in the Imsh and native 
farms; and in many districts there is game to be 
had. The true negro native woman is a good 
cook; hut the majority of \vliite men are not in 
touch with African food, or African edoks in the 
Bights of Biafra and Benin ; they are almost 
entirely dependent on tinned food and on a man 
more worthy of the name of tin-oj^ener than 
cook. Of course it ma^^ be argued that tinned 
pro\dsions are so excellent that fresh food is 
not now a necessity ; but somehow perfection in 
any form does not nsiially go in large quantities 
to the West Coast of Africa. I often think of a 
valued friend out there wdiose storeroom got 
washed out by a tornado. He bitterly complained 
to me about it. ‘I shall never know wliat I am 
eating now,’ he said; ‘all the labels have been 
washed off.’ I left hini dismally complaining 
that he would be taking boiled beef for tea and 
strawberry-jam for dinner. 


BEYOND EARTH’S JUDGMENT, 

By Isabel Maude Hamill, Author of A Bit of Blue China-^ The Master and the Bees, ikQ> 



■ijT’S a grievous job,’ sighed Martha 
Askew, as she sat at her cottage 
door mending her husband’s shirt ; 
‘a real grievoim un, an’ no mis- 
take.’ A shadow in front caused 
her to look up, 

‘ La, ’Liza Ann, bow still you do come 1 I 
never heard yon,’ she exclaimed. 

‘ No ; you might well not hear me, yon was 
so busy talkin’ to yourself. What a fashion 
3^011 ’ve got of it, j^Iartha ! Wluit ’s the grievous 
job as jmu was lamentin’?’ 

. .‘Grievous enough! The doctor says as Mark 
Halliday’il pull through.’ 

./Never ! Well, all as I can say is as the 
Lord’s. ways is past findln’ out’ 

‘The Lord indeed I’ snapped Martha. * It don’t 
seem to me as if the Lord had much to do with 
it; it’s his own constitution. Iron ain’t in it 
with., him; he’s that obstinate and set agen 
ciyhiVJ never, see’d any one like him.’ 

/.Nor me. neither ' What does Kate sayl’ 

/'A Nothing;! ,; I met her cornin’ from the corner 
Aop,: and saysj, /I suppose Mark ain’t long for 
this world A’ Stud she says as quiet as could he, 
Doctor say she ’ll recover” — never another word, 
but passed on in that way she has, and left 
me gapin’ open-mouthed. “Recover!” I gasped. 
/'The Lord help her!”’ 

long’s he been bedfast?’ 


‘Six months, an’ exi^ectiiv every day to be 
his last. It would ’a been some consolation if 
he’d died at the end of it ; she might ’a looked 
forward to a bit o’ peace the bust few years of 
her life, and now most likely he’ll outlive her. 
It’s just like Mark Halliday ; even on his death- 
bed he must go contrary to every one else ; any 
one but him would ’a died resjiectahle.’ 

‘It’s Providence, Martha; and it’s no use you 
nor Kate rimirin’ your heads ageu it’ 

‘ Providence ! Bush ! Ann, I hale .sxwh 

talk, puttin’ things on Providence as .He’d scorn 
to have the* doin’ of ; but that ’.s the way with 
lots o’ folks. The}^ does things wrong, then 
the blame on Providence, as is coiivenieut-like.’ 

‘ Ah, well ! I ain’t goiii’ to discuss Bible 
doctrines wdth you, Martha. You’ve never studied 
and read the best o’ books as I have ; an’ it ’ud 
ill become me, a professin’ Christian, to be 
liagglin’ with yon over the Lord’s dealin’s with 
Mark Halliday and his wife, though I do say 
as I’m real grieved for her. All the village 
knows as she’s had the life of a dog, and worse, 
with Ins cantankerous, selfish w'ays/ 

Bo saying, Eliza Ann Hargreaves walked away 
to her own cottage. 

Mark Halliday and bis submissive, patient 
wife .were somewliat of a puzzle to the simple 
village folks, who had been born, brought up, 
and lived all their lives in Callow Green. These 
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two were not Callow Green born, but liad settled 
there about twenty years ago. So few strangers 
of the working-class made their abode in the 
place that at lirst they had been regarded with 
some little suspicion ; but, as the man stuck to his 
last and made good boots and shoes, and his wife i 
never gossiped but was always ready to do a 1 
kind act, they had become part of the couiiiuiriity, | 
witli this difference : whereas every other person’s > 
antecedents were known from great-great-graucl- 
fathers downward, nobody had ever been able to 
find out anything about the Hullidays’ parents, 
much less grandfathers. In the matter of past 
history, husband and wife were alike reticent. 

To say that Mark HalUday was disliked in the 
village by no means expresses the way in wliich 
he was regarded; he was hated with sincere 
cordiality. His surly manners and ungovernable 
temper— which he showed not only towards his 
wife but to nearly every one wlio crossed or 
offended him — and his domineering ways, were 
resented greatly by those who had been ‘born 
and bred on the spot.’ 

^Mavk Ilalliday needn’t think as he’s the only 
one as knows anythin’ ; them as is born to the 
place, it stands to sense, knows better nor him as 
was burn nowlieres in partic’ler,’ was a sentence 
frequently heard in the moiitlis of the rustics 
when annoyed by liis dictatorial ‘ overbearingiiess,’ 

Wliy his wife submitted so patiently to him 
was a matter of wonder to many, and especially 
when it was known that uiulerneatli her calm, 
impassive exterior there smouldered the embei's 
of a fire whichj if roused, burnt with a terrible 
fury. One of the very rare occasions on which 
she had shown her temper was when a neighbour’s 
child, aided and abetted by its mother, had en- 
deavoured to take away from her own only child, 
a boy, a box of toys which he had gained for 
good behaviour in the village school ; but it was 
the epithets applied that roused her iiidignatioii 
even snore than the meanness of the act. She 
came upon the scene as the woman was saying : 

‘ You little interloper 1 Who knows where 
you’ve come from'? Like enough yoiu* mother’s 
no belter than she sht>uld be ; and yet yon, with 
your hypocritical face, come and take prizes as horn 
villagers, ought to have. Impudent young varmint I 
the sooner you get out of this the better.’ 

How Kate acted, and what she said when her 
terrified lad, then about six years old, ran to her 
crying, made a deep and lasting impression upon 
those who saw and heard her. Some said it was 
like thunder from hell, others that her eyes were 
like ligh tning- flashes ; but a few said she was 
like a stricken deer, who in its dire extremity 
looks round to shield , its young. From that day 
Donald: Halliday was left in peace. 

, This child, born six montlis after they came 
to Callow Green, was the apple of her eye ; and 
when, in course of time, no other cliildren had 
come to the home, it seemed as though the love 


that ought to have been given to husbaiul and 
father, under ordinary circumstances, was lavished 
in a double portion upon him. Mark took little 
notice of the boy, and as he grew older treated 
him with a sort.-, of contempt and indifference. 
The one bright s]30t in the ^YOl•nau’s life was the 
monthly visits of her boy, just out of his 
apprenticeslii23 to a large engineering Ann in the 
neighbouring town of Marnsfield. His employers 
had spoken higlily of him, and liad oflered hiin 
a good situation immediately his time was up. 

He was a tall, handsome young ftdlow, fond of 
learning, and had taken certifleates of merit in 
many branches of science at the night-schools 
he had attended. In most things lie ajipeared 
superior to his fatlier and mother ; but of las 
devotion to the hitter there could be no ddubt, 
and a large jwoportion of his siiare sixpences, 
which were not overabuiidaut, wore spent in 
little surprise presents for her. How liapjiy the 
two were when she went, as was her custom, to 
the nearest railway station, three miles away, t6 
meet him at the end of each month 1 IIow proud 
she felt, too, when they walked side by side U]> 
the long village street 1 And she knew, though she 
never turned her head to look, that the neigh- 
bours were peeping over the white muslin Idinds^ 
to catch a glimpse of her handsome boy, and 
saying, ‘Kate’s a proud woman this day ; and he’s- 
a son to be of.’ How little they imagined 

that at his birth the iron had entered into the* 
mother’s soul, ip^'iietrating to its very deptlis ! 

Twenty-three or twenty-four years, ago Kate 
Ollerton had been lady’s-maid to Squire Coke’s 
wife, of Debington Hall, an old-fashioned country 
jilaee situated about four miles from the large 
town of Nortinghani, and a mile from Debington 
village. She was a favourite with both mistress 
and servants, and her good looks and jdeasant 
naanuers soon gained her many admirers of the- 
opposite sex ; but on none of these did slm look 
with favour. There was one,. however, who would 
not be said nay ; and this was Mark Halliday,/ 
the village shoemaker. He -was a tall, ’ivell-mude 
man, with a dogged j>ertinacity of character that 
might have been turned to good account, but. 
which he used only to further his om ends 
wdiatever they might be. : , • 

‘ If il^Iark Halliday sets his mind on a thing, 
you may depend lie’ll get it sooner' or later,’ was. 
a remark frequently passed about him. 

He had taken a great fancy to . Kate Ollerton, 
and, as far as his selfish, self-^Heashig nature? 
allowed, liked her ; the term love can hardly be 
applied to men of his calibre. Her supreme in- 
difference to his suit only made him all the . more 
determined to win her. To her he showed , the 
best side of his warped nature but to. all his; 
pleadings she turned a deaf ear. Perhaps what- 
stung him most, and created a desire for .revenge : 
in his narrow soul, was that Kute had, / been? 
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r(iported to say tluit ‘slie looked far higlier fur 
a mute than a village slioeiuaker, so that ^lark 
Halliday luiglifc as well give up tliiukiug of her 
first as last, for she would never many him if 
he were the only mim who ever asked herd 

When this was told to Mark he said nothing ; 
but he registered a vow that ‘before lie died 
he'd humble the proud hussyd 

About this time there came to stay at the 
village inn a young man, whose purpose was to 
paint tlie old Hall He was the son of Sir 
James Gledhill, and brought with him letters of 
inbrodiietioii to the squire and his wife. The 
first time he saw Hate Ollertou his artistic tem- 
perament was struck hy her beauty ; and when 
be found that the exquisite old oak panelling he 
desired to sketch was in the room where she 
frequently sat to work, his eyes wandered oftener 
to the giiTs face, on which the lovely colour 
came and went in quiok succession, than was 
good for the tietails of the curving. And then — 
it was , the old story, in which a man and a 
woman have played a part .since the foundation of 
the world, and will do so until the end ; a story 
witli whose tragedy liiimaii liearts are ever throb- 
bing and — dying. To do him justice, he ofiered 
Kate nuirriage— -that the girl would have .scorned 
any other* proposal he knew— -but a secret one;: 
and when, three months after Harry Gledhill left 
Debiiigton, Kate too left her situatiun, the gossips 
all said that she had run awaiy with him. 

They were married over the Border, and 
according to Scotch law, so her luisbaiid told 
her; and then came four or months of de- 
licious, lui interrupted happiness, in a picturesque 
Scotch village, where he took lodgings, coming to 
see her whenever possible ; and then— a long dreary 
month of suspense and anxiety when no letter 
came, and no lover. The untold anguish of those 
days, and the hope cleferretl, were well-nigh un- 
bearable, and left their mark on her for ever. 

Then, when autumn was fading into winter, 
and the red, russet, and brown leaves rustled 
under her feet, Kate read in the paper that her 
luisband had been accidentally drowned whilst 
bathing, and that the family had been so over- 
whtdmed with grief that they had shut up the 
family mansion and gone abroad for an indefinite 
period. 

, ‘Nobody will believe I am marrietl, and baby 
coming. Oh, how can I live 1 Oh, let me die I 
let me die. I - The disgrace is more- than I can 
bear H moaned the poor girl over and over again 
in her anguish. 

. -Efc was at thiB juncture Mark Halliday, who 
had never dor any length of time lost sigljt of 
-Kate, came to 'her, saying that he kid seen all 
about her timibie in the papers, and had come 
see if he could help her in any way. The 
»-|irh^;:who:::Ead-never uny dee 

the saucy independence of youth, 

* higher, was much touched by his 


apparmit kindness, and tidd him how greatly .she 
feared that people w'Oiild not believe that she 
was properly married. 

‘Well, we can soon settle that if you let me 
look at your papers.’ 

‘ I have none,' she rcqdied blankly ; ‘ but IMr 
Gledhill said it was (piite right.' 

Then the devil entered into j\Iark Halliday, 
and something seemed to say within him, ‘Here’s 
the chance come us you never dreamt it wmuld,’ 
and his keen eyes glistened. 

‘ I hu very sorry for you, Kate,’ he replied ; 
‘ but I am afraid yours is not a legal marriage ; 
leastways it don’t seem like it to me/' 

‘Oh ! but it must be,' she groaned. ‘i\ly child 1 
my child ! to be born into tlie \vorld witlioiit a 
father’s name 1 Would to God I could diel' 

‘Now', look here, Kate, don’t you fret. I’ll 
stand your friend, tliough every one slioiild turn 
against you; and I’ll get to know right for you 
about the marriage.’ 

‘You’re very kind, Mark; and I don’t deserve 
it of youd 

‘Never mind that; bygones is bygones. I'm 
not one to cast up the past in folk's iace. It's 
the present as wm've got to do wuth— ain’t it?' 

For a day or tw'o after tins Mark went away, 
ostensibly to inquire concerning the legality of 
the marriage, in reality to find out and interview 
the witnesses to it. He only fuimd one — a deaf, 
stupid old man, of whom he could make very 
little ; and he returned, satisfied in his own mind 
that Kate could easily be made to understand that 
the wedding had not the sanction of the law. 

The agony on her face when told that she w'as 
not properly married tdmost made the man repent 
of his purpose ; but he knew’ that it w’a.s now' 
or never, so he held on, saying : 

‘Even if you were iawdiilly w'ed, the family 
wmuld never believe such u story ; and you'd be 
just as badly oil' as you tu’e now.’ This he said 
to appease his conscience. 

‘It's not myself I think about, though that’s 
bad enough,’ she moaned ; ‘ it k the child being 
bom out of wedlock, and pointed at as base-buru. 
Oh, it’s cruel, cruel! I’m sure ll^Ir Gledhill 
thought it w'as all right.' »She w'as always par- 
ticular to speak of her husband as Muter Gledhill. 

‘See here, Kate'— and as he spoke he went 
up to her and put his hand lightly on her 
bowed head— ‘I’ll do for you what few others 
would do: I’ll marry you right aw'iiy, and make 
an honest woman of you ; and then the child 
will be mine before the world, registered as mine, 
and no one but our tw^o selves wdll ever know 
any different. I give you my word of honour 
that not one word shall ever pass my lips con- 
cerning it from the day we are man and wife.' 

At first she viewed such a proposal with horror, 
and would not listen to it ; but gradually, as he 
daily expatiated, on its advantages to the child, 
the disgrace from which it would be saved — no 
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stigma woitlil attach to its namej no suspicion even 
— the mother-heart stirred within her, and her 
love for tlie yet unborn babe |)u]led at her heart- 
strings till the pain and indecision were well-nigh 
intolerable, and she wished that she could die. 

‘Blit pecjple like me never do die, and tlieir 
babies always live. I wonder wliy?’ she thought 
in her misery. Another time slie would say, ‘ It 
will be for my ]>aby's sake. Go<l would forgive 
me for its sake ; surely He would.^ 

So by degrees she allowed Mark to persuade 
her, and the.y were married at a registrars office 
in the big city of Glasgow, where, as in London, 
nobody knows aiiybcaly. It was after tliis mar- 
Tiage that tliey Imd come to live at Callow Green, 
Kale having insisted that they shouhl go to some 
■quiet, unknown Here the child was born, 

■and proved to the poor womaids desolate heart a 
heaveii-sent gift 

Jlark Halliday had strictly kept the Utter of 
his promise ; but the spirit of it he had broken 
in a way that only men of his type can do, and 
which to their wives is slow, agonising torture. 
xVs he grew older his sedf-will and ungovernable 
Unnper increased, and in nmnentionable petty 
ways he made her feci that a word from him 
could ruin her reputation and that of her boy ; 
and she, realising that to her much-loved child 
lie had at least given his name, and thus hidden 
,her shame, silently bore his gibes and insults. 
Tlicre were times when she felt that even death 
would be preferable to the humiliating bondage 
:to which she was subject ; but she was a proud 
rvoman, and not even her next-door neighbour 
had any idea of the life she lived, tliongh it was 
well enough known that ‘Kale's husband was a 
mv and treated her sluunefuL^ Thus for twenty- 
three years she had lived, silent, uncomplaining, 
and self-contained ; and now, after nursing her 
husband patiently for six months, expecting every 
day to be his last, the doctor luid said that he 
thought he would puli thriiiigh. When he told 
her this not a muscle of her face stirred ; but a 
hurfi, set look came into it and remained there. 

Martha Askew had been one of the few women 
with whom Kate had formed a friendship, and 
many a kindly act slie had done for the long- 
-sidlering wife during her hiisbaiul’s illness, 

‘How she puts up with his surly way, which 
is past bearin’, I don’t know ; waitin’ on him 
like a lamb,’ she remarked many times to her 
neighbours, ‘If he was mine he’d get as good as 
he sends, and a bit to make weight.’ 

Slowly Mark Halliday crept back to life ; and 
one day, as he lay iii hia bed watching Kate, 
wlio was sitting by the window sewing, he said, 
‘I suppose you tliought I was going to dieU 

‘The doctor thought .so,’ she replied. 

‘I reckon I’ve disappointed you both a bit — 
haven’t I?’ 

‘ToiUve surprised us/ she answered, trying to 
, 4speak eheer fully. 


‘Surprised you I I guess I’ve done a bit more 
than that However, that don’t matter as long 
as I’m here to give you the protection of my 
name--do itJ’ 

The woman made no answer j the only sign 
that she heard the remark was the vivid red 
that flushed her pale cheek and the quicker move- 
ment of her needle. 

‘Many a woman/ he continued, imlieeding, 
‘would deem herself lucky to be in your shoes 
this day, Kate.’ 

‘ Would they ? There might be a diflerence of 
opinion about that,’ 

‘What do you mean?’ he inquired angrily, and 
raising himself in bed. 

‘Wluit I say/ she answered quietly, 

‘ Wimt you say I you impertinent jade—* you, to 
whom I have given cliaracter, and prevented your 
child— -your child remember, not mine — from being 
known as a’— 

‘Stop r she cried in a voice which she hardly 
recognised as her own; ‘you may call me wliafc 
you like, but you shall not utter a word against 
the boy. As you are not his father, you have 
not the right to’ 

A gurgling sound made her look up, and she 
saw lier liiisbaiid struggling as though for breath, 
and almost piu'ple in the face. She was at his 
side in a moment, and raised his head; but it 
was of no avail. 

Death hud claimed his unwilling victim un- 
expectedly, and he lay back with gasping breath 
and a look of beseeching terror in his wide-open 
eyes. Poor man 1 His own iingoveriialde temper 
had brought about the very catastrophe he so 
wished to avoid. His rage and imlignation at 
hearing the woniiui wdio had for over twenty 
years borne Iris gibes and taunts in meek and 
patient silence retort at last in the cool con- 
temptuous nuiuiier of defiance wei-e more than he 
could bear ; and his great wrath had brought on 
a fit of apoplexy, and his heart, weakened by his 
long illness, hastened the end, 

Kate, with a fiighteiied look on her face, ran 
to the door to call in her next-door neighbour; 
but, as Eliza Ann Hargreaves happened to be 
passing, vshe asked her to come in, 

‘What’s tlie niatter? Is he worse?’ she in- 
quired anxiously, 

‘He’s dying/ was the laconic reply. 

‘ Dear ! dear 1 Truly, as I remarked only a 
week or two ago to Slavtha Askew, the Lord’s 
ways is past finding out.’ .. 

Kate made no reply to this pious utterance, 
As soon LIS Eliza Ann came to the bedside she. 
realised that Mark Plalliday had at leugtli bowed 
to the inexorable summons from which there 'is 
no escape, be it sooner or later. ■ 

‘The Lord’s took him at last/ she murmured 
softly, ‘and He’s give him a long time to repent 
in, Mrs Halliday. I hope he’s done it proper alL 
these months, and not gone, back, to the world as 
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so many of ’em do when they think they ’re 
recoverin’; then the Lord drops on ’em again, 
Mike tliis, you know.’ 

Again the woman made no rejdy ; the idea of 
the Lord ‘dropping on people’ was not in her 
creed. 

‘You will go at once for the doctor — •will you? 
Likely Martha Askew would come to me if she 
knew ; she was always very kind,’ Here her 
voice trembled and tears filled her eyes. 

‘Certainly I’ll go for both of ’em, and do any' 
thin’ I can for you, I’m sure.’ 

‘Thank you. Pexhaps you ’d take a telegram to 
the post for my son?’ 

So she Avrote these words : ‘ Mr Halliday is 
dead. Gome to your mother,’ 

MYoiUdn’t you say father ? It sounds kinder.* 

‘That will do. I don’t choose to let all the 
post-office people know Avhat relative is dead.’ 

‘No? Then I’ll go and send it off; and may 
the Lord comfort you.’ 

Left to herself, Kate sat down for a few 
minutes in utter bewilderment ; but two words 
kept ringing in her ears above everything else : 
‘Safety! Freedom!’ Safety from ever having 
the secret of her boy’s birth betrayed, and free- 
dom from bondage. As she reverently closed the 
dead man’s eyes and looked into his face, her 
tliouglits turned back to the days when he had 
first bi’ought lier to Callow Green — days fraught 
- with so much. Gould it be twenty-two years 
since ? Twenty-two years ! It seemed incredible. 

Presently the doctor entered, so quietly that 
she was not aware of his j)resence until she lieard 
him say in that soft, sympathetic voice his 
patients loved so ’well : • 

‘This is very sudden, and a great shock to you, 
I am sure, Mi*s Halliday ; hut I am not surprised. 
Any infill subject to fits of excitement and 
passion like your liusband would be liable in his 
weak state to go off in one. You must not 
reproach yourself at all, you have been a good 
wife, and very patient during this long illness.’ 
TJien, shaking hands kindly with her, he left, 
muttering to himself, ‘That woman’s life has 
been a tragedy. Why or how I cannot say ; but 
she carries it in her face, jpoor soul!’ 

1 he last offices for the dead man were soon 
. performed by kind neighbours; and Kate, who 


' ' Lad refused their w’^ell-meant offers to stay witli 
her, sat alone awaiting the arrival of her boy. 


After a while she went upstairs and began slowly 
^ ^ fold and put away Mark’s 

' ' As . she laid them mechanically one by 

' , one in a drawer no tears dimmed her eyes; she 

almost wished’ t^ey would. All she seemed con- 
• i-;' ;Seious of , was a dull feeling of relief. In the 
: , '■ waistcpat-pocket He had hist worn she found a 
, ■ ' small key ; and, thinking it might fit a tiny black 
. box. she. had discovered under some paper in the 
"bottom of a drawer, she applied it to the lock, 
o.whieli, though rusty, yielded; but it only con- 


tained a piece of paper in an unknown hand- 
writing. She looked at it listlessly, and then sat 
down to read it. She never knew how long she 
sat there, nor how many times she read it ; but 
in her dire agony great drops of sweat stood 
out on her forehead, and she dug her nails so 
deeply into her ami that it bled, yet she never 
felt it. 

Ybis it for this she had endured twenty-three 
years of untold misery neecllessbj ? Yes, needlessly ; 
for the piece of torn paper that she held in lier 
trembling fingers w^as a note from the clergyman 
testifying to the legality of her marriage according 
to Scotch law ; therefore her hoy wms legitimate, 
and the man lying dead in the other room had 
known it ! 

As she realised the cruelty and injiustice of all 
he had done, a feeling of suffocation came over 
her, and an insatiable desire for revenge wcdl- 
nigh maddening. 

Then, as she thought of her utter impotence — 
that he on -whom she desired to be revenged luul 
gone beyond all human jurisdiction — .'she clenched 
her liands in mute despair and groaned aloud. 

The long visUi of yeans ro.se before her, with all 
she had endured, all she hud suffered— -the days of 
agony and niglit.s of shame—^o 7w purpose, until her 
brain reeled. She was back again iji the Scutcli 
village, the happy wife of ilniTy Gledhill ; she 
heard his voice once again, and felt the touch of 
his hand on her arm, and life was lovt?, and love 
was life ! 

Presently she rose, and going over to where the 
dead man lay, looked at him, hatred written on 
every line of her face, .saying as she did so : 

‘Mark Halliday, you have gone to your Judge: 
but this day your revenge is robbed of its 
sweetest bit. You thougbt to tel! me yoiu'.self 
before you died of what 1 now know, and gbmt 
over my impoteiicy and rage; bit you have Ix^en 
balked, and you know iU 

For some moments she remainM absolutely .still, 
her eyes fixed on the white, still figure then, 
closing the door of the room behind her, she 
never entered it again. 
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ffinsRE be some songs that, whosoever singeth, 

They fall in measured eadenee on the oar ; 

And soft and slow theii' music ever riugeth 
Adown the weary waning of the year. 

Ail may not think their strains divinest rapture, 

But unto us their faintest echo seems 
Like unto those that all our senses capture, 

Heard in the fairy realms of sweete.st dreams ; 

And the spell lies in touch of rnemVy’s fingers 
That wake within our hea;ts some answering note— - 
A note whose blesshd sweetness ever lingers 
Like the dear sounds from some rare song-biulEs throat; 
A lingering note that, from the past, doth borrow 
Something of long-gone joy or half-sweet sorrow% 

Claha SnsGJRE Poysteb, > 
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CROSSES ON THE ROAD: A PAPER EOR CYCLISTS. 

By 0. Edwardes. 


UVEN ill EDglaiid tlisre is an exten-' 
sive range of obstructions, possible 
or probable, trivial and grave, 
wliicii any cyclist may llave to 
the course of an ordinary 
day’s run. In spite of the loudest 
bell, there may yet be a child just I'otind the 
cornel* at the bottom of tlie bill ; and though 
you are going at your most cautious x>ace, vuth 
band on brake, ready for all emergencies, the 
youngster in such a case often entreats you to 
knock liini down. This is one of the commonest 
experiences ; but the mother of the particular 
hopeful who, at your reluctant bidding, has 
ki.'^sed his other mother, Earth (and little more), 
is likely to be as rude to you as if her darling 
was the first of its kind thus to suffer. Won- 
derful, however, is the salving power of coin of 
tlie realm in such events ; and we suspect there 
is not a little of this iiifaiitine deafness and 
jiudaeity that is in a measure inspired by tlie 
ho}>e of a half-crown or so in exchange for a 
inure sbrateh. 

One of Ihe funniest of our experiences, more 
or loss, of tln^ kind was hi County Down. 
Hero, in di?si*euding a coast road, with keen out- 
look for bal.ues, ]ngs, and poultry (the local pro- 
ducts), we were taken unawares by a very excited 
lien attached to an old bout. The lien rose, boot 
and all, and, with most scurrilous cries, attempted 
t<i cross the road in front of the cycle. In this 
it failed. The boot ballast brought it down by 
the front wheel, in the hub of vdiich the string 
got looped, so that neither hoot nor hen could 
touch the ground. For a score or more yards 
boot, hen, circle, and cyclist all went on their 
way, pursued by the irate mistress of the hen, 
wdiich had probably never made so awkward and 
constrained a flight since it was fledged. Then 
we pulled up, and— not without difficulty— un- 
hitched the string. To hear the tongue of the 
dame who owned the hen you would have thought 
that WQ were the criminal instead of the hen 
No. 130,— VoL. HI [AIlBtffhis 


itself, or, better, the person who insulted the 
hen’s respectability by attaching it to so very 
humiliating an incubuH. Happily, neither hen,' 
cyclist, nor cycle suffered materially, though we 
imagine that for a few hours the gentle fowFs 
nerves would continue in b. state of ‘upset.’ 

In Scotland weasels are very common objects 
on the road. They cannot exactly he called 
obstructions ; but twice in a day we have caught 
them at a disadvantage that seemed to reduce 
them to a condition of helpless panic. One of 
these little fellows fairly invited as to nm over 
him. He slid this way and that in front of the 
wheel, and finally escaped only by inebes. His 
wife or other near relation had disappeared like 
a shooting-star in the midst of his bewilderment, 
and we have little donbt his own hesitation was 
laudably disinterested : he would have given a 
young ralibit, for instance, to have known for 
certain into which hedgerow the lady had pre- 
cipitated herself to avoid the awful object that 
surprised them both in turning the corner. 
Of liorses and dogs, cows, sheep, and pigs, there 
is no need to write in detail. They are among 
the cyclist’s inevitable crosses. Combined %vith 
ruts and mud, contrary winds, and long, I ong 
liills to climb, they do very good service l)y 
taming in him much obtrusive exuberant fell, city. 

There is, of course, also the highway robber, for. 
whom enterprising persons are patenting special 
pistols. Blit he is. as yet a rarity : the subject 
of hollow whispers at afternoon teas — ‘^Oh, my 
dear, I have had such a truly awful adventure!’ 
&c. Most assuredly, if he increases and multiplies, 
he vdll have to be extinguished root and branch. 

. Let country innkeepers see to it. They ^vill hnd 
whose shoe pinches worst if it should happen— 
though we apxirehend it will not— that our sisters ’ 
and aunts and great-grandmothers are frightened 
by this ugly bog}’* out of their little dissipated 
rims of ten and twenty miles into the. lanes . and ’ 
cross-roads. The tale has yet to he told of . the 
muscular lady cyclist (a pupil of Sandow’s) whoi 
JlGuermt ] Mat 26, 1900.. 
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“disiHOxmted and met faiidy and sqnarely one of 
these felonious miscreants. He asked for money, 
watch, trinkets, and everything ; and when slie 
left him he was prone in the dust with a ruddy 
nose,, and notliing else. Perhaps, indeed, even 
the highwayman lying in wait among the bracken 
for timid maidens awheel may prove a blessing in 
disguise, like so many other things in life that 
we complain about. If he arouses in the fair 
that combative instinct which some .say is latent 
in them all, there will in future be no need for 
paterfamilias to lift his unwilling toes out of 
bed when stealthy movements are heard in the 
dining-room below at about Z a.m,, with, a faint 
chink as of silver spoons : the practised cyclist, 
as wife, wall l^e a match even for the burglar. 

It is abroad that one may with the most com- 
plete confidence expect the imdesired in the way 
of obstruction to happen. Either it is a swelling 
functionary in spectacles, eager to make sure you 
are not insulting the local bylaws in riding 
without a name-plate, a license, or a lamp. Or 
it is a company of genial but yet obstructive 
other cyclists, who all dismount and salute you 
becomingly with ujdifted caps and ardent inquiries 
about nothing in particular, or about a certain 
other cycling Herr who is supposed to be miles 
in advance of them. Capital feilo'ws all, unless 
by that hour in the day you have lost the 
greater part of the good - humour with which 
every touring man may be supposed to mount 
in the blithe morning and look forward gaily 
to the evening’s rest ; but 3 'et obstructionists. 
There is also the extremely audacious kiiicilcer- 
bockered Parisienne who awaits you while she 
smokes a cigarette, seated upon a kilometre- 
stone : she has had a *bete’ of a puncture, and 
wholly relies upon monsieur’s courtesy and skill. 
This, too, may he charming, if you are in the 
mood for such mild adventures, and her tire is 
an easy one to treat. Otherwise Neverthe- 

less, even at the brightest estimate, she also is 
an obstructionist,. So is the troop, followed by 
another troop, and yet another, of jingling 
cavalry, .who of a sudden threaten to sweep the 
roadway in the fine impenous manner current 
in those unhappy lands across the Channel where 
the curse of militarisur x^eriodically infects the 
atmosphere. Their dust is too opaque for words, 
.and as obstructionists they ' may be the wovst 
',.pf -all. ■ y 

Down south and up in the north the dogs are 
peculiarly interfering. In Scandinavia, 
ail "know, these animals run large, and 
. they haw teeth and spirits well-proportioned to 
4heir- ' It’ .is,,far, very far, from, soothing to 
'he rushed mpon, by two, three, or even four of 
rthese brutes,^’ With 'an average height of five 
h^ndB— all angry, ' and all, as it seems, i)osse$sed 
bynhe same idea' that the wheeled thing in the 
is a - cross between a bear and an elk, 
an any ease ' moat' positively a creature to 
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be dragged down and w*'frried. Such is the 
initial impression they create in the x»erturbed 
rider. Of course, in this situation he leaps to 
the ground, and, perhaps with a quick, tender 
thought of his almut-to-be-bereaved relations, re- 
solves at least to sell his life dearly. The 
revulsion may even be provocative of {.ears. For, 
like the cycle-attacking dog netirly all over the 
world, these demonstrative beasts no sooner per- 
ceive that their quarry is a comraoii place trousered 
biped than they wag their tails, ])erhaps e\en 
attempt to lick the hand that was ready to smite 
■them, or (more generally by much) liee to the 
farthermost parts of the adjacent iields, witli 
tails cowering and long-drawn howls of mingled 
terror and disapx>omtmenfc. Even in the ,m.)rth, 
however, there are exceptions among dogs ,* 
and it will not do to relj^ ahsolutei}^ on so 
pleasing a change of front in these fonr-footed 
nuisances. 

Down south it is jxrctty much the same. Tlie 
Spanish or Portuguese dog ivS, however, infinitely 
more excited by the cycle than is, say, tlie Danish 
dog. There is, also, more of him. xVs ,you 
approach the first humble hovel oji flu*, threshold 
of a village, a mustard-cob.mred, wolfish muzzle 
protrudes itself from the doorway. Instantly 
afterwards, ^Yith the most degraded air that 
you ever s<aw in this reputtMlIy itoiile kind 
quadruped, the thing hurls itself into the road- 
way, and begins that infernal music with which 
the cyclist in tlie Peninsula bet?omes so dis- 
tressedly familiar. The thing somersaults ahnig- 
side you, with cautions snajis at your lire or 
your calf (whichever annoys it tlie nunv), and 
yells w.itliout ceasing ; and as you enter the 
village itself, from a score of other hovels a 
score of the fiend’s friends or enemies rush 
forth, and all join in the cheerful sport of 
halting this common foe. In these cireumstanees 
you may, of course, please ^aiiirself whether you 
continue, steering between the files of wiwning 
and bellowing jaws, taking all risks rather than 
truckle down to the hrirtes. For our part, we pre- 
fer, as a rule, to get off and }>ick ii|) a .stone ; then 
astonishing is the result, as a rule. With dismal 
howls of forebodings, the yelloudsh mongi-<?ls speed 
to tiieir respective homes j nor do they reopen 
their fearful concert until they have their sterna ^ 
comfortably set towards their respective domestic 
interiors. The owners of the dogs in th.e Penin- 
sula, though ever so civil at heart, do not seem 
to trouble about the annoyance their jiropertics 
cause the cjmlist Instead of calling the dogs off 
the poor traveller (who five minutes earlier, per- 
chance, wSs transported by the beauty of the 
landscape and its sweet peacefulness), they merely 
stand at their doors and smile in expectation of 
what shall happen. - , , ' 

In the highlands of the Peiiinaiik, alike .. in 
Spain and Portugal, the exceptions are still .more 
noteworthy than in the north. Here the dogs 
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kept are of a specially ferocious breed and build. 
They are used to ivolveSj which they wil], if need 
l)e, tackle singly. Candidly, they are the sort of 
dog to affect one’s nerves, especially if the shep- 
lierd in command happens to be sleeping in the 
distance, or 1ms gone olf somewhere, leaving his 
faithful deputy in sole responsible clmrge. With 
such good brutes we have ever found it well 
to act cautiously. Once we had three of them 
upon us at the same time ; height above the sea 
some four tliousand feet. Their fangs were of the 
most picttiresqne kind, and their growls were as 
different as possible from the yelps of the lowland 
curs ; and the more they were stoned the more 
(iggressive they grew, until their master (in a straw 
overcoat) came speeding to the rescue. No one 
of the three was smaller tkin a four '■weeks’ calf. 

The C(3ur3e pursued by the practised Spanish 
cyclist is to carry a few dozen stones in the 
pocket, and jerk these right and left when tra- 
versing a . village. It answers, too, though the 
rouglmess of the average village thoroughfare in 
the PeuinsTila makes it a little risky to allow 
one’s attention thus to be divided. 

Tn the highlands after a time we found it 
effective to whistle fou’ibly for the hearing of 
the sheep-dogs (a sort of mastiff), Just to con- 
vince ilwm that we had something in common 
v'ith the master before wliom they are wont to 
cringe, and fawn so alfectiiigly. 

An odd and extremely aggravating . obstruc- 
tionist also to be reckon(*d with in the realms 
of Don Alphonso and Don Carlos is the creak- 
ing ox»eart- On first-class roads the thing is 
not formidable ; but met in the mountains, where 
there is not one only, nor any fewer than twenty 
ui them, in a long ear-tormenting procession, it 
becomes vexatious. It is worse still when, in 
tlescemling i3ne or other of the glorious nuumtain 
zigzags, you see a dozen or two of tlie monstrosities 
HtuddiMi ab<.)ui the .road beneath you, 

Gf i‘.ourse, no man will be likely to cycle in 
these countries without a ])ralve. Even then, 
h(ovevt*r, it galls prodigiously to X)uli uj) in the 
very middle of ecstasy time after time. More- 
over, there may a very j>rofound ravine on 
oim Hid(3 of tlie road, and it is somewhat more 
than xiossible that, the oxen, heavily yoked though 
they are, may yield to a panic at sight of the 
cycle. Then anything may lia|>pen, from the 
death of one beautiful mild-eyed beasts 

to tlie death of the cyclist liimself at the hands 
, of the frenzied driver. 

As of the oxen, so of the mules, high-spirited 
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and inexperienced horses, and even the generally 
phlegmatic common donkeys of the land. The 
cycle is quite as likely as not to excite in them 
all a feeling of alarm akin to madness. We 
write this with an especially tender recollection 
of the overturn of a large wagon of goods and 
human beings, drawn by four mules, all of 
Mhom took flight moat gracefully under the 
gentle stimulus of our melodious bell This 
was on the high-road between Burgos and j\Mrid. 
It ^vaa a petrifying calamity at first, though in 
the end, happily, it did not mean anything very 
serious. An oath or two from the swarthy 
Castilian men of the party, a good deal of 
tugging with the aid of other mules as well aa 
the terrified four, some sobs and prayers to the 
Virgin from the women and children thus sur- 
prised and capsized, and a peseta or two from the 
cyclist himself for the bruises of the youngsters, 
with all the regrets he could signify — and that 
was the full tale of the mischief. But the cyclist 
subsequently reflected, with a curdling of the 
blood, about the awful consequences if tlie disaster* 
had happened on the edge of a pu'ecipice instead 
of on the borders of a wheat-field. 

After such an experience, the apparition of 
snakes and big fat green lizards in the road- 
way may be mentioiied with a sense of bathos. 
These creatures, indeed, excite no alarm. Only 
in an extreme case may they he dangerous. 
Commonly in Portugal •when one espies a luvace 
of snakes lovingly coiled together in the middle 
of the well-cooked liighway, the inclination urges 
to put on .speed to see if haply one may take 
the repitiles unawares— not, of course, to run over 
them ; the imagination declines to tam].)er with 
the sequel to so barbarous and wanton an act — 
merely, in fact, to see if they may he caught 
napping. The event, however, seldom comes 
With an astonisliingly quick slide, the snakes 
vanish into the roadside scrub, and the road is 
clear. The lizards, on the other hand, are real 
fun. 1.1iey do not move so fast, and again and 
again they ymght lose least their tails under 
the cyclist’s Juggernaut. They»seem to realise this, 
and the air wdth which they scamper, tail lifted 
high, and one beady black eye upon the intruder, 
compels to laughter. 

It must sufflee in conclusion merely to name 
the most tiresome of all the cyclist’s obstructioirs — 
our friend and enemy, the -wind, Wlien he is in 
opx^osition there is no one so detestable, even as, 
in the contrary case, he is the most aftectionate 
and inspiriting of allies. 
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OF liOTAL BLOOD. 

A STOEY OP THE SECRET SEEVICE. 

CHAPTER XXVI. — CDXCLTJ S ION. 



sorrow, 


ATE that same aftemooii tlie 
left. London for Braiidenberg. I 
saw Ler olf at Cliamig Cross, and 
it is siiflicient. to say that at tlie 
moment of parting we were liotli 
speechless — overwhelmed by regret, 
and blank despair. I raised her tiny 
gloved hand to my lips for the last time, Uj 
heart was bursting -with a poignant grief. I 
watched the Continental train , steam away across 
the Thames into the mist, then turned into 
the busy turmoil of the Strand with the heaviest 
burden of grief my soul has ever borne. My 
idol was broken. Melanie, the woman I had 
loved dearer than life, could . never be mine— 
never. 

’ A few days later I sadly returned to my post 
in Brussels, and eagerly watched the newspapers, 
fearing day by day lest, in revenge, .Tvrauss should 
expose the secret of Melanie’s marriage. Altliough 
the London police were active, their search ; was 
in vain. Descriptions of both Krauss and the 
woman Kolm waive circulated in every district 
in the Metropolis, and (svery constable on duty 
remained on the lookout for them. The de- 
tectives on duty at all ports -watching embarking 
passengers were duly a^ijuised, and were vigilant 
in their efforts ; l)ut days lengthened into weeks, 
until at last it was believed at Scotland Yard 
that Loth had escaped from the country on the 
evening prior to our iiitervie^v with Lord Maccles- 
field. 

I had audience of the King on the inorning 
after iny return to Brussels, and related to him 
the circmnsiances in which his correspondence 
had been recovered, but without making know.a 
Melanie’s marriage or her complicity in the theft 
of the despateh-box. 

At mention of the woman Kohn His Majesty 
ivr ■ -- said : • ■ ■ a 

'V ' *You will remember that some time ago I 
i; expressed to you a strong desire to see her. 

".. Luk L Some two years ago I ascertained that she was; 
■i: " . one of the most accomplished secret agents, and 

-A . it occurred to me she might possibly have had 
Y y ■ a hand in the theft of the despatch-box. VMy 
'/ , ’ \ ; Minister in Paris was of the same opinion; there- 
.-'■’■fore J; wished to see her and ascertain if such 
were ‘the truth. ■ If so, I intended to offer her 
. her price for the return of the letters. But what 
i'y ' ■ you have told me fortunately renders this lumeces- 
; „ ,sary. f I can only thank you very heartily for 
, successful . efforts whieh have saved my per- 

honour And as a mark of my esteem I 
to cohfar upon you the Order of Leopold, : 


■which I trust your Sovereign the Queen will, 
in these exceptional circumstances, allow you to 
accept.’ 

‘ I thank your Majesty for the honour,’ I 
responded; ^aud I sincerely Iiope that my Queen 
will give her permission. As your l^.tajesty is 
doubtless aware, the regulations in our dijdomatie 
service are very strict regarding the acceptance of 
foreign orders.’ 

am -well aware of that,’ answered the King, 
smiling pleasantly. ^But I will use wdjat personal 
influence I have, for you certainly merit some 
reward more substantial than mere w’ords.’ 

Bhortly afterwards, having re(a.‘i\'L-d renewed 
expressions of the royal favour, I withdrew, ami 
had the satisfaction a fortnight latcu- of receiv- 
ing the handsome insignia of the Order, together 
with the Queen’s gracious permission t,o accept 
it.. • ■ 

About a month after my return to Brussels 
the post one morning lunaght a long iambi ing 
letter from Jiiditli, (.lated from Ibiwe.s .Bond, a 
thoroughfare in iValham Green, coni\?ssiug to tlie 
murder of Clunes, ainl giving precise directions ns 
to wiiere her accomplice Ivranss ’was in hiding. 
Sava that she was prompted by some motive of 
revenge, there seemed no reason wiiatever why tlie 
letter should have been written, and its wording 
puzzled me. Knowing, liowever, that the police 
were still in active search for her, I wired the 
address to Scotland Yard. 

Two hours after the despatch of my telegi’am 
the police arrived at the house wdiere Judith 
Kohn wais lodging under disguise, and bearing 
the name of Eraiiklin. The detectives found the 
:door of her room locked, and when they broke it 
open, discovered her lying upon the bed ].ifeless. 
After Arritlng the letter to me on the previous 
afternoon she had ajiparently Ci.>inmiited suicide, 
using the poison with wiiich she had s«.> swiftly 
and secretly killed poor Gordon. 

; Krauss, accordbig to the dead w'omati’s letter, 
w’-as working as a shoesmith, a trade ho once 
follow^ed in his early days in the Austrian army, 
at a farrier’s in tdie Passiigc St Pierre, a turning 
off the Boulevard Yoltaire in Vavk, That same 
afternoon three agents of police w^ent there to 
arrest him, and found him wearing a hiather 
apron, and quietly engaged in shoeing' a horse. 
He W'^as amazed at the suddenness of his arrest ; 
but upon being interrogated, vsome days later, it 
quickly became apparent to him that the truth 
was out, and before the . formalities for his extra- 
dition could be completed he hanged himself in 
the poIice-celL ■ ■ . 


- ^ .A , ^ - ' 
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small ; but when one is bred and reared tlie j 
income and pleasui'e derived are in nianv cases 
. very considerable. Por instance, say cliiclceiis 
are reared in one season. Of these jjerbaps three i 
. . are really excellent specimens ; then the remain- 
ing forty-seven may be disposed of at good prices, 
Hot because they are perfect show-birds, but 
because they are related to the three champions 
wliich have made a name for themselves and their 
owner in the show-pen. Again, a very tempting 
sum may be offered for one or all of these three 
champions, especially if the breeder is successful 
in winning at one or two of our largest poultry- 
shows— namely, the Dairy, the Palace, and the 
great Birmihgliam event. These shows are ac- 
.hnowdedged to be the largest and best in the 
. kingdom, and the breeder who captures a first 
prka at either will not require to look for a 
; merchant fur his surplus stock. 

, . There is a great deal to learn regarding the 
keeping and exhibiting of prize foAvls, but those 
possessing the fancy readily acquire the necessary 
As to what breed of fowi the 
- . l>eginner should keep, that is a matter for per- 
. sojial decision; but I would strongly advise the 
. keeping of one breed only to start with, for by 
giving your undivided attention to the study of 
A. -particular breed a satisfactory result is sooner 

■ arrived at. The novice should take up a breed 
wliicli does not require too .much attention, espe- 
cially in getting birds into .show' condition. .He 
must be prepared , to part with a little money, too, 
as it is useless to go in for cheap and unreliable 

• birds ; but the purchase of high-priced exhil)itio 2 i 
gpeciineiis is not essential. What must be got, 
however, is a good pen of stock -birds— say, four 
hens and a cock. 

The beginner must purchase stock-birds only 
; from reliable and trustworthy dealers or breeders 
-—men who have a good name to ];>reserve, and 

• wiiose interest it is to give gciod value, as hy 
supplying good birds they secure the best possible 

’.-advertisement. Unfortunately there are many 
. unscrupulous dealers wdio prey upon the novice ; 

- vbxit honest fanciers with really good stock for sale 

.are j- numerous, and these may be ascertained 
V :.througIi the agency of the journals published in 
■ ' the interest of poultry-keepers. 

^ Having decided on the breed to be ,kept, and 
'.iy halving secured a really first-class breeding-pen, 

• - the, beginner must, of course, have a house and 

■ run ready'!' -for their reception. a few re- 

- marH as to the housing o'f poultry. One necessary 

. caution to' the beginner is, that he must never 
' overstock fowl-houses and runs. Disaster will 
‘ j; '.wtednly overcrowding, as nothing tends to 

& livestock soonen In arranging poultry- 

and' hum, al'ways endeavour to have them 
Jaojng' -the south or Vest, but never the north or 
be roofed over, m this keeps 
. dry, and , therefore makes it easy to 
enjoy better health than 


if they had no such proteetiun from the elements. 
Where possible, a grass run should be ]>rovided 
in addition to tlie covered runs ; but if a grass 
run cannot be provided, the birds must be vsujqdied 
with green food to make up for the want of tlie 
grass. Fowls consiiuie large quantities of green 
stiH ; and if deprived of this they \e,vy soon drf:»p 
into ill health and die. The house slimild not be 
less than eight feet long, six feet ]:)road, and six 
and a half feet high ; and the covered run should 
not be less than twenty feet long a.ii<I six feet 
broad. Buch a house would accommodate a very 
large number of birds ; but it is not advisable 
to ketp) more than ten or twelve in it. To the 
nonce this ma}' seem a small numlan, cijusidering 
the size of the house ; but it xvill be f\)und tliat 
ten or twelve birds will thrive better than fifty 
would do in the same, space. In any ease, no 
matter the size of the house and run, never .keep 
more than twenty-five birds togelluu'. 

When the house anl ruji has been erected, the 
question is, What is the best thing to tmt on the 
floor of the run? I answer at once, ;|jeat-ino$B 
litter. First of all tlie earth in the run sh(.iuld be 
dug up to a depth of, say, a foot aiid a half, and 
filled in with broken bricks, ,'islies, ruljble, &c. ; 
then cover these with a dressing of earth, mol bea.t 
down firmly. On the surface |mt the. peal-mos.s 
litter to a depth, of from four to six inches. '{.1us 
is an ideal run, as the mos.s-]Itter is very cibsor]»i:ive 
and will act as a deodoriBcr, and it. need not be 
renewed ofteiier than two or three times in a 
year. A dust-bath must also be provided for the 
birds ; this may be a box about two feet sqriare 
by one foot deep, filled to a depth of, say, six 
inches with fine ashes in which you have mixed 
a little ground sulphur. Place this Ixjx in a 
corner of the covered run, and renew Mie con- 
tents every fortnight. There should be a ];)ox 
eighteen inches long by six ijiclms broad and six 
deep, divided into two eompartiuents, -with, a 
good supply of 'flint grit hi one division and 
broken oyster-shells in the other. Fresh Avater 
must be given every morning. 

The ‘fowls should have only two solid feedsi 
a day. The first feed should be a hot om?, given 
about eight o'clock in the morning. This may 
consist of any of the poultry-meals so freifttently 
advertised ; but it is advisable to buy these fiom 
well-known and trustworthy, firms only.. Never 
give the birds more than they can eat with relish, ' 
for if food is , allowed , to stand in the feeding-- ' 
troughs very long the birds take a disliko to it, 
and will waste instead of eating it, , About twelve ' 
■noon , some green stuff, should be given them, and 
at three in the afternoon a feed of good sound, 
wheat or oats. Never feed poultry on Indian 
meal or corn; it is most injurious. Barley may, 
with advantage, be given as a change; but there- 
is no grain better than good sound wheat. If. ’ 
fowls are to be closely confined, a barrow-load of 
old lime should be , put down in a comer of the 
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run ; tills ’will be gn^atlj enjoyed, and is yery 
necessary for laying birds, as it greatly assists in 
the farniaiion of tlie egg-shells, and prevents soft 
shelled eggs being laid. 

It is advisable that the interior of the hen- 
house shoiihi 1)0 gone over with lime-wash in 
•whicli a. little carbolic acid has been mixed, as this 
will iireveiit the collection of insects and keep 
the house in a sweet and heidthy condition. The 
nest-boxes should also be washed with the same 
mixture, ami a little dry lime-jiowder put in the 
bottom of the boxes will ]je beneficiaL aUI the 
nests slmuld be made of nice, sweet hay, which 
slioidd bo changed at least once a month. 

Now as to the rearing of the cluckens. If the 
l>reeder desires to exhibit at the early shows, it 
is, of course, necessary to luive early chickens. I 
think, however, it- is a mistake to hatch too many 
very early birds, as they drop into the inoiilt just 
Avlien the regular show-season is beginning ; so 
that, at best, perhaps only two shows can be 
got out of them before they become useless as 
show-}>irds so far as that season is concerned. 
li{>wever, if it is decided to have a few really 
early birds, the eggs must be set about the end 
of Dec.eiaber, so that the chickens hatch out about 
the iidddle of January. All chickens hatched 
])eforc the 1 st of January are excluded from com- 
]u‘tiug in tlie cockered and pullet classes at shows 
wluire classes are provided for them. 

ll-reat care nnist be exercised in the rearing of 
chickens, early or late, for many a good bird has 
been laiined tlirough impropei' tx^eatnient while still 
a chick. They must he well fed, and fed on food 
wliieh will keep tliem growing, as size counts a 
great deal in the show-i)en. A chicken does not 
require food for at least twenty-four hours after 
it i.s hatclied, and will sometimes not even look 
at the food placed before it until thirty hours 
old; therefore no alarm need be felt if the 
chickens dt-) not at once pick up the food placed 
l.Kiinre tliem. If the eggs are vset under a hen 
and she is allowed to hatch them, she will look j 
after their wants at the proper time if provided • 
with the necessary food. Never disturb the hen 
while the dnekons are hatching, for this will 
simply increase her excitement and probably cause 
the loss of some valuable birds. The day after 
the iii’st chicken is hatched the breeder should 
ascertain if all the chicks are out, and if so, 
remove all brolcen egg-shells from under the hen 
and remake the nest with fresh hay. Then place 
a little chicken-food near the nest ; in good time 
' the hen will take her little ones to it. This first 
food should consist of finely-gi’ated bread mixed 
with a little, hard-boiled egg chopped up fine. 
The chickens should be fed every two hours until 
they are a fortnight old, then every three hours 
until they are two to three months old. The 
chopped egg can be discontinued after the third 
day, and a little good coarse oatmeal added instead 
to’ the ;bre?id-crumbs. This should be slightly 


damped, but not made wet. After the chickens 
are ten days old a little grain may be given — 
buckwheat is a capital grain for chickens. A 
little onion chopped up and mixed witlx their 
soft food occasionally is very beneficial, ^ and is 
greedily devoured by the chicks. A siip]ply of 
small flint grit must be kept in a place -wliere 
the chickens can get at it, as it aids tlieii* 
digestion. - 

liegarding water for chickens. This is a cpies- 
tion on wdiich a large number of fanciers difier. 
Some say chickens should get no water until they 
are four weeks old ; others say they should have ■ 
as much as they will take from the first. No-w, 
personally, I liave never noticed much difference 
between chickens which have had winter from the 
very first and those from which it has been with- 
held until they were four •weeks old. I wmld 
strongly advocate, however, that if water is to be 
given from ’ the first it should be boiled, as 
I think a large percentage of deaths among 
chickens can be traced to the water. Therefore, 
boil the water and thereby eliminate everything 
injurious. After the chickens are three to four 
weeks old the bread-crumb and oatmeal feed- 
ing may be discontinued, and the birds fed on 
chicken-meal. This nieval can also be had from 
dealers. 

All young chickens must be kept in separate 
runs from the old fowls, otherwise they will not 
thrive. Again, wiien the chicks are about eight 
weeks old the pullets must be separated from the 
cockerels, as thereby they •wdll thrive much better. 
Never kill a chickeiL because its feathers are not 
the colour they should be. The birds will cast . 
their chicken feathers, and the new feathers will. ; 
come all right. I am abvays very pleased wdieii 
I see my chickens with ].)leiity of iiure wdnte 
feathers, for I know that w-heii the chicken 
feathers moult out, the black of the adult ■ ' 
feathers •will be all the more intense and pure ; 
in colour. 

The best time to hatch chickens is the end . of 
March or beginning of April. These birds when v 
they get their adult feathers will not moult until . 
next season, and are, therefore, available for the 
principal shows. If well cared for they w’ill , 
stand a good deal of showing, although it is a b 
great mistake to overshow birds. When the chicks . ' 
are about five months old those intended for . . 
showing should be selected , and their training a, 
commenced. It sounds rather funny, no , doubt, to ■ : 
read that young birds intended for shows require, ■ 
training; nevertheless it is the case. Many good 
birds have been passed over ; by judges , simply ■■ 
because they -were wild and untrained. The birds-; , 
must be tame and bold, so that when the judge 
comes round they will not fly all over the ’ ^ 
pen, but will come boldly up to, the front , and -; 
show themselves off, at the imme time . allowing’.. 
the judge to handle them if he so desires. ■ 

' best -way to proceed is to get a few show-peias: ' 
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from a inakBr, and have them fitted up iu a slied 
or outhouse. Into these place the birds you 
desire to train. As is to be expected, the birds 
will at first he rather wild ; but with the exer- 
cise of a little patience they will beeoine cpiite 
tame. Do not overfeed them ; in fact, cut down 
their daily supply a little, for a bird that cannot 
get exercise does not require so much food as one 
which has its freedom. After the birds are fairly 
well tamed the breeder must proceed to train 
them to shoAV off their fine qualities ; and to do 
this he will require to use what is knowui as a 
judging-stiek. This is a thin wand about two and 
a half feet long, with which the bii'ds are stroked 
to make them turn round in their pens. At first 
they will he rather afraid of the stick ; but a 
little patience and perseverance will soon accustom 
them to being stroked, and they will then show 
themselves off to the best advantage. It is not 
desirable to keep show-birds shut up in these 
pens for more than twm days at a time, so that 
the training may extend over a fortnight ; and 
it will be found that after the birds are ])roperly 
trained they will not require to go through the 
same process again. 

Wlien entering birds for a show lie very careful 
in ffiling up the entry-form, and see that the 

birds are entered in their proper classes. If 

the entries have been accepted, labels will be 
reeeived from the secretary of the show’, and 
these should be attached to the hampers before 
sending the birds off. Great care should be taken 
that the class nimiber is correctly stated on each 
label, and that the name and address of the ex- 
hibitor is on the reverse side. Birds should 


always he sent olf in time to arrive at the show 
on the evening previous to the <qieniug, as by so 
doing they wdll have time to recover from the 
effects of the journey. If the exhibitor cannot 
attend personally, the secretaiy will see that the 
birds are returned to him at the close of the 
exhibition. It is, how’ever, an ad'^nntage to the 
Ixjginner to attend the shuw’s, for by so doing he 
wdll get to know the type of bird he should 
endeavour to breed. 

My advice to young exhibitors is : Kever be 
disheartened by defeat ; have a definite olqeet in 
view', and strive to attain it. This object sbouid 
be to breed better birds than ^Ir X., wdio has 
perhaps been winning all over the country ; and 
wdien you have attained this proud pf).silion you 
must keep on breeding the best birds. After a 
few successes you wdli very soon forget the struggle 
for the attainment of i^usition, and your name 
wdll become wadi knowm tlirouglmut the. poultry 
waudd, and orders for birds and egg.s for setting 
will soon begin to come in. Ahvays act honc‘.st]y 
in your dealings, and liave nothing wlmlever to 
do wntli fanciers who are not above doing a shady 
trick ; they wall soon reap their rewani. 

In the foregoing remarks I have endeavoured 
to give a few luiitB to those inclined to lake iqi 
the breeding and rearing of ]n‘ize poultry. There 
is, Innvever, still, a great deal to be t4.>id ; but it 
w’ould occupy far more space than is at my dis- 
posal. One thing I may say to the l?eginner 
regarding the rearing of prize poultry Is, that he 
will learn far more by actual experience than by 
reading. X'evertheless, wdiat information I have 
given in these lines may be found acceptable. 
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By W. Scott King. 



j Y special sympathies, if my pro fes- 
sion will permit me to possess 
any, gather around three types of 
our modern English humanity : the 
schoolbojq the soldier, and tlie 
. ‘ . convict* Til is is largely to be 

- .accounted for, no doubt, by the fact that during 
. the. past twelve years I have lield successively 
,v' three chaplaincies : one in a boys’ school, one in 
'!v,<a military barracks, and one in a convict prison. 

’ ; compare - with each other in duties 

■ ^’’.generally it is . not within the boimdaries of this 
^ story to' sltow, seeing it has to do wdth, or 
; rather. ’grew out of, the last chapkincy of the 
- three. , Stilly r I 'perhaps may be allowed to say 
•.tkd, in' 'the matter of supplying fascinating 
opportunity Jor the, study of mental and moral 
^ ’ 4 : - vagaries, there is little to choose between a school- 
parade-ground, and a cell; though, of 
in, point of ^ togic Interest, Dartmoor comes 
Buch ’is my personal experience. ' 


As might be expected, associuliuu wdth ibese 
three institutions has brought me already a small 
hundred of somewhat romantic and out-of-the-way 
experiences, wducU will doubtks.s, iu duo time, 
bring much W'elcome grist to tlie mill of my 
future biographer. But lest there should be in 
my case any miscarriage of justice in this 
respect — I have known many iu Dartmoor, 
which make me appreliensive— and no biographer 
be appointed, I am now about to make 
public, if not the most thrilling or important, 
'certainly the most irritating, and also comic, 
adventure, and cuincidence which my Dartmoor 
chaplaincy has yet brought to me. I luive had 
othei^s, as I say. Eor example, the other day I 
hud a nasty fall from my bicycle, and on being 
curried unconscious into a neiglihouring hospital, 
what w'as ,my surprise on coming round to recog- 
nise in the young house-surgeon binding up my 
ankle one of my ^boys* to whom it seems but 
yesterday ! w^as preaching muscular Christianity 
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in the dim old college chapel 1 Again, my siuniuer 
holiday thii;; year I fjpeufc in Egypt, and my 
chagrin may be pictured when I «ay tluit in Cairo 
I discovered, iu an old half curiosity, half pawn 
sliop, a silver watch which 1 had given to a 
young artilleryman, who wan a favourite of mine, 
upon his de})arture wilh his regiment to join 
Lord Kitchener's forces. He, poor fellow ! Imd 
]niwned it perhaps to buy stamps for home letters, 
i always put the best eonstriictiou I can upon 
ambiguous acts. But, alas ! the pledge will never 
be I'edeemed, for he who held the pawn-ticket — 
or W'hate.var the Egyptian equivalent of that 
familiar English curiosity is called— found his 
grave amid the red, trampled sands hefore 
Omdurmaii. The keepsake returned to its origi- 
nal owner for the sum of seven-aud-six pence. 

HowevtU', all these minor coincidences and 
semi-adventures — for a coinplele catalogue of which 
I must entreat the reader to await as patiently 
as he can inf afore-mentioned biography — retire 
from the foreground of interest, at least in my 
personal, though possibly prejudiced, judgment, at 
the entrance of the incident which I am about 
to relate. i'or its complete uiuierslanding, and 
in urfler to apprindate its ironic humour — tliough 
not till it wa> |>asi did i discover that it was 
ironically Inuunnais— di will be necessary for me 
to go back sonm eighteen months, to the date of 
my relinquishing my post of clnqdain in Her 
Majesty's penal establish men t at Hartmoor, and 
tt> the occasion of my lurewell service within its 
granite gateway. I keenly felt leaving the men, 
many of w'Uom I knew su intimately, and some 
of whom I hud learnt to respect and even admire j 
and, us they stood before me for the last time 
in the little adjudicution-rooiii, where I held my 
services, chad iu tlieir rough ytdluw jackets, many 
of them ilecoruted with that terrible black letter 
L, which tlcmdes a lifc-senlence, 1 felt a twinge 
of lieart as I. l.H‘gan lo tell tlumi that my 
ministry among them had come to an end, and 
that J wa.s bound fur a church iu that desired 

haven of every convitd ijomlon. Of course I 

was not guilty of lantalisingly reminding them 
that Lomlou w'us the haven where they would 
he; but, adopting a cheery demeanour with them, 
}is was my Imbit, I said at the close of my 
address — 1 never indicted * sermons’ upon them, 
deeming their punishment already suiliciently 
great— ‘I am sorry to say that this is my last 
service with you, as I am shortly removing to 
London, having been appointed to a church there/ 
&c. This amiouncenieut was received by my 
yellow -jackets with many symptoms of sorrow 
and regret, if I may be pardoned saying so. 
Then one of them spoke, and spoke, I still feel 
convinced, without intending “more than he said, 
and quite innocent of any subtlety of suggestion : 

. ^WeTe sorry you’re going, chaplain; but we 
won’t say good-bye as if we shouldnT see you 
again ; as, maybe, when our papers come down 


[dismissal or discharge papers], we sliall find 
you out and give you a call some fine dayd 

At this some of his companions smiled hope- 
fully, and I think innocently too; but some 
looked less inclined to smile than I ever savv 
them, for they were ‘ lifers,’ as the schedules 
call them. 

Then the spirit of unwonted facetiousness took 
a momentary possession of me, and I answered 
with what I have since thought was a look of 
insinuation which the Home Office might have 
considered almost a breach of discipline : ‘ That 
would give me very great pleasure indeed ; that 
is, if you mean what you say literally, that 
you will give me a call some tine dayy for 1 
have a strong aversion to receiving midnight 
callers.’ It was a match to the touchwood of 
their still smouldering propensities ; the convicts 
grinned all over their clean-cropped faces, even, 
the nou-smiling ones, and nudged each other 
in evident token that they ‘twigged’ the retiring 
chaplain’s little jest. 

As I went down the line shaking handvS with 
each man, as 1 always did, I noticed quite a 
creditable beard on the face of the spokesniaii at 
a iiiomeiit earlier. 

bSo you win be out in three months or less, 

Go.stick, I see,’ I .said, for the men are allowed 

to abandon the razor (a species of clipper) a few 
months before being discharged, if they wish. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ he replied, afleetionately rubbing his 
chin ; * and I hn going to the big city same as 
you. I’ve got a place ready for me, and I’m 

going to have a shot at what you’re always 

telling us to — begin afresh.’ 

‘That’s right, Gostick, iiiy man. I am glad to 
think at least one thing I have said in this 
room is going to be remembered and acted upon 
and in five minutes the guard had presented 
arms to me fox‘ the last time at the gates of 
Dartmoor Prison, 

The trivial matter just referred to— -so trivial 
tiiat an hour after its ocouxTence, even live minutes 
after, it W'as wholly forgotten by me — is .only now 
mentioned because a few months later it was 
destined to return to my memory under most 
curious and annoying circumstances ; and I say 
this at the risk of spoiling luy story, because I 
am anxious to assure the reader that it is not 
my habit to put everything that happens to me 
under a magnifying-glass, as possibly niy garriii 
lousness has already tempted him to think. 
Even had it beeii an incident worthy to., be' 
embalmed, it would have stood no cliaxxce of 
being so ; for during the following two months 
every moment and every thought of niy life were 
being monopolised by the taking of life’s mast 
momentous step. I married ! - , - - - 

If ever a man is entitled to Hve in the actual 
present, unmindhil of the past and indifferent to 
the future, it is surely, when he is aw^ay .iipom 
his honeymoon ; and, as that Elyshui holiday 
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Apenfc [iiuid the absorbing gaieties of tbe Frenclx 
capital, it. will readily be believed tliat all 
thoughts of the convict prison away amid its 
preliistoric tors were entirely engulfed. Nor when 
we returned to our new home in Denbigh Street, 
S.W., hud they a much better chance of lifting 
their heads above water ; for there was our house 
to arrange, our pictures to hang, our At Home 
(lays ‘ to becomingly engineer, and above all— oh, 

. far above all I— our wedding presents to examine, 
admire, and locate. Among these — though com- 
parison of wedding presents is, doubly odious— 
was a solid silver tea-urn of very great rarity 
of design, and consequently especially valued by 
IIS. It was the gift of iny wife^s aunt, an eccen- 
tric old lady , with whom she had beeir brought 
up. In deference to this fact ^ve had placed it 
at the head of the list of our wedding presents, 
which we had sent to the Morning Post 

Talking of that list, by the way, recalls to 
my mind a reliection of mine when I read 
down its . glittering items. I never fully grasped 
the number or value of our presents till I 
saw them in print. They looked nothing in 
•compainson when arranged for inspeelioii in the 
Teceptimi-rooni. ^ Solid silver sugar-sifter, the gift 
' of the Misses Fairbrother,^ looks magniticent j but 
the 'insignificance of the actual little utility itself 
W'hen it -was at last identified upon the table, 
half' concealed by a set of laced doilies, W'as very 
diseiichaiiting. 

Now, my wife had never resided in London 
before, and consequently she was deeply imbued 
with the provincial notion that every house in 
tile wicked Metropolis is broken into and robbed 
at least once a fortnight. 

*The list of our presents in the Morning Post 
would he sure . to attract a good deal of notice,’ 
she said to me; ^and we shall have them stolen 


. some night when we .are all asleep, you’ll see.’ 

i|; 111 Tain . I endeavoured to convince her that we 


for: fear,' "aiid^ that' our ewe' lamb, 
V... it was to us, was not— what 

- my metaphor fat enough to 

'.v excite the covetousness of the London house- 
ll* - breaker so long as Kensington and Belgravia, not 
'ParkT'Lanc,' ■■■ wei’o^ -possessed^' locks' 
skeletal keys would fit ; rbut my arguments 
r’; were ineffective, and I regret to be compelled to 
bt ■ ]Miy that we had our initial domestic disagreement 
, : over .the alleged insecurity of our dining-room 

Window-shutters. 

V V’ ;One day, - on, returning from an afternoon’s 
^ pastoral visiting,' I -found my wife deep in -the 

of ' pn6...of mjbl..numerous.,books dealing, with 

l/v;.; :■ criminology. It was a most fascinating work by 
j ' \mj friend Major Arthur Griffiths, 
li* ' . v 'D6 yoli kuow, dearest,^ what we ought to dol^ 

the roonu 

-Whatr ; , :A 


this imti, this Mr Griffltha— that 

three 



things as security against burglars ; a tinkler, a 
tattler, and a twinkler.’ 

I laughed. ‘'And what are they, do you sup- 


pose 


mV 


^Oh, he tells you. The tinkler, of course, is 
a hell, to be hung outside ; a tattler is a clog — 
a terrier dog if possible ; and the twinkler — well, . 
you can easily guess that that is a light. Do 
you think those night-lights I have would do?’ 

This accident of my wdlVs lighting upon my 
criminal library involved me in a veiy consider- 
able outlay, for by the end of the wetdc a huge 
bell adorned the outside, wall near our bedroom 
window, a trim little fox-terrier sat upon oiir 
hearthrug, and upon our toilet-table lay a little 
stack of night-light boxes. 

*Now aunt’s tea-urn is quite safe, I am sure,’ 
my wife aniiouncetl, with heavy conviction; ‘'and 
I shall feel 1 can sleep souikIIy.’ 

She did sleep soundly, alas 1 Would she had 
not ; for, two nig] its after, our house was broken 
into, our solid silver tea-urn taken, and Bip—that 
is, our new terrier-— left puisoued upon the Iiall 
'mat. 

On coming down in the morning (.uir now maid 
found the diiilng-roum winduw-calch wrenched 
back, the shutters oj^ened, and, wbai was at lii'sfe 
siglit a little perplexing, all our silver lied up in 
the tablecloth but left iq.fon tlic lluor. Evidently 
the thieves had been disturbed, and had been 
forced to leave behind them the bulk of their 
booty. Unluckily, however, they hud managed, 
before their flight, to seize a few things, among 
them the solid silver tea-urn. 

I endured with nuicli fortitude the * There I I 
told you how it would be’ scolding ■which, in- 
evitably followed, and really I felt greatly vexed 
and humiliated at our loss myself, particularly in 
view of our elaborate preeauiious. I also mentally 
put a rod in pickle for my friend the Major, 
whose alliterative safeguards we Imd adopted with 
such mortifying results. 

The police investigations which 1 at once put 
ill train led to uotldug being discovered of the 
thieves, as I fear 1 auticipate<i ; for, as the reader 
will remember, I am an old prison chaplain, and 
my conviction grows that until we start a >school 
where the science of thief-catching will be taught 
by a capable professorial stall of ex-couvicts, we 
Londoners will retain our solid silver tea-urns 
upon a very insecure tenure. 

Now the pace of my story quickens, for 'which 
increase of speed, no doubt, the reader will be 
: grateful. 


I was up in the Gity one morning, about tliree ; 


months after the loss of our wedding present, 
when I saw a bill-sticker posting up an announce- 
meiit of the annual meeting of a society in whose: 
objects I was much interested. I stopped to^ix^ad ci 
it, and had ruir my eye down as far as the name • ;> 
of the chairinan, ylmi I heard a voice at my 
^elbow: ■ ' ■ - ' ' 
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‘Chapkiu]* 

I looked round : it was tlie voice ol tlie kill- 
sticker — the voice, of Gostick, of Dartmoor memory, 
lie greeted me witli great warmth and most 
evident pleasure j and when I congratulated him 
upon his release and entrance upon an honest 
occupation his face beamed with pride, 

*Yoii should see what a snug little place we’ve 
got, cluiphun,' he went on ; ‘ and if I might 
make so hedd, I should he line and pleased for 
you to cuiue and have a look at us some day 
when you are down our way. WeTe fixed up 
in Chelsea,’ He told me the name of the street, 
and the number. 

‘I will certainly do so/ I replied; ‘and you 
must come and see me — according to your 
I smiled as I recalled the convict’s 
words in the little far-away adjudication-room. 
Curiously enongh, my own would-be facetious 
rejoinder to that promise did not occur to 
me then ; hut it occurred to me later, I assure 
you. 

llow amused Gostick would be, I soliloquised, 
did ]je know that his old chaplain, to whom 
he and his mates had so often coiifuled their 
burglarious escapades, had him.self been victimised 
since coming to Loiidou ! 

AVheii 1 told my wife of my encounter she 
betiayed rniuther symptom of her pruvincial birth 
and traiiiing. 

‘Tell him, dearest, about our losing our tea- 
urn/ she said eagerly. ‘Ho doubt he will know 
•who took it/ 

‘ My darling/ I replied, ‘ do you really imagine 
— I know' your aunt w'ould not give us any- 
thing tliat was not really good — but do you 
really imagine that our tea-urn was so exception- 
ally valuable that the fortunate rascal who stole 
it from us w'ouid go round informing every 
thief und ex-thief in Loudon of his good liickl’ 
1 meant this to be fine sarcasm, and final ; but 
it was not llnah 

‘Anyway you ndgbt tell him/ she persisted. 

I resolved, though with no hope as to practical 
results, that I w'ould. That resolve I never 
carried out. 

The W’eek after my meeting with my old 
Dartmoor acquaintance, chancing to be in the 
nidghbbudiood of Chelsea, I called at the address 
lie had given me, and received from both Gostick 
and his wife— -a decent little woiriau who had 
loyally kept home together during her husband’s 
incarceration— a right royal welcome. Everything 
about , the house was comfortable, if simple, and 
1 was obliged to yield to their united impor- 
tunities to stay and liave a cup of tea with them. 
As we sat in the little front parlour Gostick 
gave me a hurried summary of his experience 
since his liberation, the hardships he had 
endured through social ostracism, the galling 
surveillance of the police— in a word, the old, 
old story of the obstacles we put in the \Yay 


of a ticket- of-leave man’s return to respectable 
life. 

‘How it is my turn to toll a story/ I said, 
anticipating much amusement in wmtehing the 
efieet on Gostick of luy recital of the atlvcnture 
of our absconding tea-unu 

‘Neither liave I had everything as I should 
like since I left Dartmoor, Fur example, what 
W'ould you say if I told you that your old 
chaplain had’ 

I did not carry out the sentence, neither" then 
nor ever, for the parlour door opened and the 
convict’s w’ife came in with the tea-tniy, It was 
not that I did not wish her to hear the story ; 
it was someth iiig that I saw on her tray— -our 
solid silver tea-urn 1 

For a moment I was incapable of articulation, 
even of exclaiming ‘OliH but the next I scented 
an interesting ‘case;’ and, my love far criminal 
investigation w^axiiig warm, I controlled my face 
and put my nose to tlie trail. 

I was placed at the right hand of the convict’s 
wife for lea, and so close to the teu-uriL— I 
mean my own — that I could read the inscription 
quite plainly: ‘To Dear Florence and iliehard, 
on the occasion of their marriage, from their 
afiectioiiate Aunt Eleanor ’-—and once or twice, us 
I w'atched my liustegs manipulate the quaint little 
tap to liberate the lea, it wms quite as nmcli as 
I could do to prevent myself laughing outright 
at the aliaiirdity and irony of the scene. ‘What 
if my W’ife could look in upon ns!’. I thought; 
and then I smiled — I absolutely could, not avoid 
it. 

JJut liow' in the name of magic, ancient and 
modern, had it got here ? I was so busy forming 
conjectural answ’ers to this question tlmk my 
friends fuiuid me a strange and absent-minded 
coiivcrsationiilkt, I am sure. 

How for a sliofc at a venture, I thought. 

‘What an exceedingly handsome tea-urn you 
have here, Mrs Gostick 1 ‘Do you khuw’ I -am' 
wicked enough to admire it to the extent of 
wanting to slip it into my pocket \Yhen I leave/ 

Good I My arrow had gone home. Gostick and 
his W’ife turned violently red. 

‘Oh, don’t be afraid that I shall/ I said -re- 
assuringly. 

‘Haven’t you told the chaplain?’ said my' 
hostess, addressing the convict. 

‘I’m going to directly/ he answered; and 
shifted the tack upon a new line. 

■When tea w’as over and we were alone the- 
ex-eon vict told me the following purioiis’ story, 
w'hich, stripped of its - picturesque thieves’ slang, 
ran thus: . 

After being liberated from Pentoiiville Jail lie 
had rejoined his wdfe and commenced , to. look 
for employment. Time after time he had been 
successful ; but when it came to the knowledge 
of the employers that he wm a ticket- ofjeave- 
man instant dismissal ha<i fqllow^ed. Then. Ms 
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heart began to go tlowii. He had struggled to 
take the advice I had given him, and break from 
the old life ; but the door seemed closed. When 
in this despairing mood he had met a chum of 
his previous dishouest days, who had fomented 
his despondency by assuring him that once down 
was always down, and had wound up by inyit- 
iug him to join in a ‘burst’ the following evciuiig. 
There had been a wedding in a certain neigh- 
bourhood, the man told Gostick, and the Morning 
Post gave a list of most valuable presents. Would 
he join in a ‘burst’ to try and get possession of 
these? The old burglarious mania returned and 
pleaded for one more indulgence. Accordingly 
he had consented. ‘But there was a blessed little 
dog what barked the i^lace down till we stopped 
’is mouth, chaplain ; and then, just as we was 
< , ; . ready to march, we thought we heard them get- 
; ting about upstairs, and we bolted. Dartmoor ’as 
took a lot of nerve out of me. But I just 
, . ^ ; collared one thing, and that’s the tea-urn what 
. you admired this tea-time. Then I was sorry I M 
been tempted back to the old game j and I 
thought of what you’d said to me, and I felt I 
couldn’t give you a look up if I took to the old 
• ' business again. As luck would have it, the next 

day I got the job I’m on now—- bill-sticking. 
Then I wanted to send the urii back, and I 
•coiildiTt help wondering whether “Tloreuce and 
llichard”'— these are the names on it — had missed 
it much. I never used to think these things ; but 
it ’s Dartmoor and you w’at done it.’ 

‘ Why did not you send it back ? ’ I inquired, 
much inteiusted. 

‘Well, now, ’ere’s a funny thing; women is 
liinny, you know. My wife somehow took a 
; fancy to the thing, and she says, “Let’s keep it, 

and whenever you feels tempted just have a look 
. at it;” and so “Flomice and Eichard why, 

, they’re a sort of danger-signal to us.’ The ticket- 

oMeave man laughed, and I joined in with him, 
" ' .. --seeing more humour than he. 

.X. ‘ ‘But it must go back, nevertlieless,’ I said, 

becoming serious again. ‘If you will j^romise to 
-si*estore it I will see that you get a danger-signal 
. in its, place— just like it, in fact;’ and I made 
vv -up my mind to ask Aunt Eleanor’s permission, 

, ' - and .my wife’s, 

,,The convict promised, ‘I’ll get the address 
- Amm my pal, and send it by post. I promise, 
chaplain.?! 

’ He left me to go and tell his wife what I 
had induced him to promise ; and, being alone, a 
' , ; ;suddeu idea . suggested itself to my mind. There, 
^ . on, the little , sideboard, where it had been placed 
.after' being washed, stood the notorious tea-urn. 

’ ' ■W;ould thby notice it if I took it? The parlour 
^ -was seldom xtsed. I would nsk it. In a moment 
folded mj overcoat round it and was ready 
when Gosiiek returned. 

address* Ho, I thank you ; it is 
my coat on. How mind, 


I shall expect to see you in a few days, and to 
hear that Florence and Kiohard liave received 
their aunt’s kind gift back again. Good-evening, 
Gostick.’ 

My wife and I spent u really iiproarious 
evening diseussing our novel situation, and specu- 
lating on what would happen when Gostick and 
his wife discovered their loss. It wtjuld really 
be rather rich, we thought, for the tliief to have 
stolen from him that which he had stolen, and 
by the very person to whom it belonged. The 
next day nothing happened, and the solid silver 
tea-urn reigned again on our dining-room side- 
board. Two days later I was sitting reading tin- 
newspaper in the same room — I desired our inter- 
view to take place in the jjresence of the urn— 
when Gostick was announced. I shall never 
forget the look on his face as he entered ; it was 
second only to the look which cauie to his face 
ten minutes later, When salutations were over 
he dashed into his subject. 

‘Chaplain! what do ye think?’ 

‘That you seem to be greatly upset about 
something.’ 

‘ Upset ! I should Just think I am. It ’s no 
good a felloxv trying to be honest. You know as 
you told me to send the tea-urn hack? Weil, 
blest if xve wasn’t broke into ourseivea that 
very night, or next, and they’ve took it. How 
■what’ . , 

‘Inform the police,’ I suggested. 

The ex-convict’s look W'us beyond characterisa- 
tion in comicality at my suggestion. 

‘An’ tell ’em as I’ve ’ad my stolen property 
stolen from me?’ he commented. 

Before precipitating the climax I thought 
there was a chance for me to drive home niy 
oft-repeated lesson, but from a new vaiitage- 
groimd. 

‘Now, Gostick,’ I said, ‘your present feelings 
ought to help you to understand what the feelings 
of other people arc who have’-' 

‘Cbaplain !’ 

‘■\Vhat?’ I said, breaking off. 

‘ There is the blessed tea-urn hisself i ’ Gating 
round the room in his perplexity, his eye had 
xvandered to the sideboard. 

‘Your loss has made you suspicious, Gostick,’ 
I answered ; ‘ that tea-urn is mine — xvaa given to 
my wdfe and myself as a w^edding present’ 

I was too late ; he had sprung towards it 
and was reading the inscription aloud, ‘To- Dear 
Florence and Bi chard’ 

I have seen many men and boys ‘ put to con- 
fusion,’ covered with shame and bewildered with, 
damning evidence ; but never have I seen a face 
so transformed into one personified blush as I 
saw then, 

‘So it was your crib we cracked !’ he panted. 

‘And it was your “crib” I cracked,’ I rejoined. 

We each had live minutes for reflection, and in 
the ex-convict’s case for recovering and cooling* . 



A JEST THAT CAME HOME TO BOOST. 


Then Gostick said, with a queer smile hanging 
rouiul his lips, said maybe Pd give you a look 
up when you came to town—didiiT I, chaplain 1 
Well, IhiP 

‘But you forgot I told you I objected to 
midnight callens/ 

Ml* and Mrs Gostiek, of Chelsea, still draw tea 


from the solid silver tea-urn which headed our 
list of wedding presents ; and for many months 
now ‘ Dear Florence and Bichard ’ have successfully 
sustained for the ex-convict the praiseworthy role 
of danger-signal. For myself: well, I atn not 
likely soon to forget either my own solitary 
assumption of the role of cracksman, or the jest 
which so strangely came home to roost. 
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RIFLE-RAXC-fE.S. 

iMONG the man}’ salutary lessons 
this nation is learning from the 
war in South Africa is the urgent 
necessity for providing rife-ranges 
which shall he easy of access to 
those in our towns and cities who 
desire to heeome proficient marksmen. At the 
present time the Yolunteer rifleman has often a 
joui'iiey of an hour or more to the butts, where 
alone practice is permitted, and he has also to 
pay for the ummuiiitioii he expends. All this 
must now be altered, and ranges found within 
our iowiis instead (.>f outside them. Short closed 
ranges of the character needed are not uncommon 
on tlie C^jntinent, an<l could he erected in our 
own country with little difficulty. The French 
include ‘shooting at a mark’ as one of the sub- 
jects education at the primary schools, and can 
actually boast of one thousand eight hundred 
shooting clubs ; while Switzerland, with a popu- 
lation of less than three millions, has no fewer 
than three thousand three hundred rifle-clubs, 
with a membership of two hundred thousand. 

TH.13 CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 

Tlie Automuhile Cdub at Pai'is has thrown out 
an ofishoot in the shapti of the Aero Club, whose 
businiKSB it w'ill be to soh'e the ju'ohlem of flying 
through the air. At first siglit it "would apjiear 
that there is little in common het-ween road trac- 
tion and aeronautics; but tlie French auto-cars 
do their best to ‘fly’ along the roads, as many 
unfortunate pedestrians know to their cost, and 
this is apparently the coimec ting-link. We may 
also note that both groups of experimenters are 
eudeayouring to find the most efficient motor 
which shall at the same time be of very light 
■weight. The new’ club starts with money to back 
its laViOUrs, for an anonymous donor has presented 
it with a siun of twenty--five thousand pounds, 
winch is to be aw'arded to the inventor of the 
flying-machine which will start from a given 
point, go round the Eiffel Toww, and return to 
its starting-place. The distance, about eleven 
kilometres, must be covered in half-an-hour, and 
the prize must be awarded within the next five 
years. The interest on the capital sum is to be 


given each year to the person who makes the 
greatest advance towards solving the problem of 
aerial flight. 

THE COMMON EEL. 

In the course of a series of interesting lectures 
recently delivered by Professor Bay Lankester at 
the Boyal Institution, London, pcarticulars not 
generally known w’ere given concerning the breed- 
ing habits of the eel. It is quite erroneous to 
believe that these creatures breed auywimre except 
in the sea, where the eggs are laid and hatched 
at great depths— often live hundred fathoms. A 
dozen years ago some fishes called Leptoceqhali 
W’ere regarded as a distinct species ; but at length 
one of them, kept in an fupiariimi, developed into 
a conger-eel. Later on the transformation of 
various kinds of Leptocepliali wiis follow'ed, and 
they W’ere found all to change into eels, one 
species being recognised as the common eel 
Iiimieiise numbers of these must exist at grciit ' 
depths in the sea, and they subsequently ascend 
the rivers as elvers, and wdll sometimes push 
their w’ay across w’et grass to ponds which have 
no direct (3oniinunicatlon wdtli the rivers. 

TUBEROULOSIS, 

A w’onderful institution for the treatment of 
consuin])tives is being built near the beautiful 
city of Palermo, in Sicily, W’here the inmates 
will be surrounded by tenij)les, grottos, and 
marble statues placed in lovely grounds, which 
wdll he illuminated at night by thousands of ; 
lamps. The treatment pursued wdil be the 
modern one, embracing constant .fresh air and 
ample diet, while the capriciouvS appetite will he 
ministered to by a French chef. In addition to 
all the other luxuries pmmised at this unique 
home for consumptives, the patients will have the 
use of a yacht of three hundred tons. Accommo- 
dation for about one hundred patients will be 
provided, and the profits of the concern, after all 
expenses have been jiaid, will go towards provid- 
ing for the w’ants of poorer sufferers. 

PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO JOHN BUSKIN. ! " . 

The idea has been mooted that it would be 
well that some • memorial of John Buskin should 
1 lie erected in the English, Lake District, which he 
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loved so well, and Canon Bamislej^ of Keswick, 

• witli whom the idea oxigiiiated, suggests tlmt 
.Friar^s Crag on Dexwentwater, or Keswick Lake, 
as it is often called, would be a suitable spot for 
the purj)ose. Buskin much admired the S23ot, 

. and is known to have held the o 2 >i]xion that from 
it one of the hiiest prospects in Europe could be 
surveyed. It is suggested that the menioidal 
might take the for.m of an Earl}^ British cross, 

. with . a bronze tablet on one side bearing a 
passage from Busldn^a works. Admirers of the 
' great : writer who care to contribute, to the cost of 
the undertaking should communicate with Canon 
. . Eawjisley. 

A NEW TYPE-WRITER. 

There' is a distinctness and pleasant neatness 
-..•■ about a t 5 ’^ 2 :>e- written letter which is much ajxpre- 
ciated by the .man of business, and no doubt 
. many have wished that the same good qualities 
could be conferred upon their ledgers and day- 
• books. .The Hatch Type-writer, has been designed 
to meet this want ; as, although it can be used 
, for all the customary work of a type-writer, the 
entire machine can be placed on guides a1>ove 
. an open book, and will print upon the page 
any, words and figures required. The machine 
. is cleverly contrived, and comprises many novel 
. features. With it letters can be written direct 
into a book, the desired number of copies being 
simultaneously secured by manifolding. 

THE CURE OP CANCER. 

It is a .matter for thankfulness that the close 
of the nineteenth century is identified wdtli many 
new methods of combating dLse^^se. . Tiiberoulosis, 
which has hitherto claimed such multitudes of 
, , Victims, is yielding to the open-air treatment, and 
now there seems to be some hope that the dread 
. j ; malady known as cancer will be found to be 
•p '’,'; ; amenable to . treatment. In order to vstudy the 
!,v , nature of the disease from every xiossihle point 
.. m have recently been 

,: , erected at. the .Middlesex Hosi>ital, London, and 
W6 ,;may. tlmt by carefully con- 

. investigation the light of know- 

-ledge will be Thrown upon a scourge which 
. u p hitherto has been' deemed incurable. 
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.THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

jaame points, .out that the 2 ^®™dically 
irecurripg . 'agitation in favour of the compulsory 
of ; the. metric system does not Take into account 
the enormous cost and ’ inconvenience which the 
Would entail ^ 'More, than twenty years 
report to the -Ffahklin Institute, a.c^L 
. culation. Wa^ made that xnawelhregulated machine- 
'fihop" doing miscellaneous work and employing 
two hundred and Mtj workmen, the cost of the 
be something like ope hundred and 
peV than. ; It must be remembered 
^^h^ ’ scale-beams in the country would 


have to be regraduated and readjusted, and 
thousands of tons of weiglits and myriads of 
measures of all capacities thrown aside. Besides 
tins, the great mass of English-spealcing workmen 
would have a new language to learn. To the 
student, who never handles rule or measure, but 
merely deals with them in calculation, the change 
does not seem to enihody anything which cannot 
be easily dealt with by legal enaetmmit ; luit to 
the worker, to the dealer, and to the ordinary 
lm.}'er tlie question is a serious one indeed. Any 
one who chooses can use metric .nieasurements ; 
but for the Government to oblige people to do so 
would be an arbitrary act which iliey would be 
neither viiling nor able to bear. 

A GLUT OF NEWSPAPERS. 

The enormous increase in newspajier publication 
has placed the Newspaper , Dejiartinent in the 
British j\.fuseuiTi in sncli a condition of repletion 
that a bill has lieeii introduced in railiament to 
deal with the congestion. This Ivill authoriseB the 
Trustees to deposit witli local authorities files of 
any local netvspapers -which have been received 
by them at Bloomsbury since the year or 

which may be hereafter received. Tlio bill also 
makes rules respecting the dis|.togal liy destnictiou 
or otherwise of lu'inted matter which is noi; lieemed 
of sntheient value for |>reservation. In order to 
show tluit strong measures are necessary, it is 
stated that the sheh^es devoted, to Londtj.u news- 
papers alone exceed one thousand yards in length, 
whilst those devoted to the prcAunexal, colonial, 
and foreign press are more than three times that 
length ; the total measurement being dose iqion 
three miles. Of coiir.se, files of the priucijial 
papers will still . be availalile in the newspaper 
room, for these form in themselves a reference 
library which is of inestimable value to the 
student. 

AN UNDEROIlOT:iN,r3 CABLE. 

Every winter we are uncoinfortaldy reminded 
That a fall of snow is sufficient break down 
our aerial telegra]»h and teleplione wires, the repair 
of which, although costing much, is rn'T a great 
consideration compared with tho enormous incon- 
venience and loss to the cominimity at large by 
the . stoppage of communication. A remedy for 
this recurring disaster is the removal of the lines 
to underground conduits -where snow cannot reach 
Them, A beginning lias been made by the recent 
completion of an underground cable ' beUveeu 
London and Birmingham at a • cost of one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds^ This cable, ■ 
which was commenced three years ago, consists 
of seventy-six copper wires enclosed in a leaden 
casing, which in , its turn is covered by a three- 
inch iron pipe. The greatest c^re has' been taken 
in the manufacture of this cable to exclude moisfcnrej » 
the parts being submitted to a baking operation 
as they are put together* The cable .was made 
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ill lengths of one himdred and fifty-two yards> 
each length weighing tw'o and a quarter tons. 
At intervals of five miles the wires are brought 
to the surface and j^ass through a test-chamber so 
as to be easy of access. Ninety men have been ,,j 
enqiloyed in the work of laying this cable, and 
they have found a heai% welcome in all the 
villages through which they have passed, and 
where they have temporarily taken iqi their 
abode. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AHD WARFARE. 

Never before in any camixiign has photography 
played such an active part as it is now doing 
ill South Africa ; aiid our illustrated journals, 
in which for the most part phota-pi'ocess blocks 
have taken the place of wood-engravings, con- 
tinually remind us of , the fact. But still, for 
the more salient features of the battle^ we are 
dependent upon the artist at the seat of war, 
for a photograph of an actual conflict is well- 
nigh impossible. The camera is a . short-range 
instrument, , while the rifle wliicli may bring 
destruction to it has a range of more than t'wo 
miles. Then, again, supposing that jfliotographs 
of actual liostilities were possible, the absence of 
smoke on the modern battlefield would reduce 
the scene' to the level of a mere home/ parade 
of troops. It is curious to note the immense 
<leman,d which there is just now for war photo- 
givq>b.s. Portraits of tlie geneials engaged have 
for the time quite eclipsed the theatrical portraits 
which usually have the premier place in the shop- 
windows, and. the demand for fighting scenes has 
been met both in London and Paris by photo- 
graphing bogus armies equipped for the purpose 
and pitted against one another. Some of these 
which . we have examined are effective pictures ; 
but there is usually some little fault of dress 
or pose which a military critic will at once 
detect, 

HORSE-FLESH AS FOOD. 

The use of liorse-flesh as food is a subject 
which has l)een brought into prominence of late 
owing to the necessities to whicli the beleaguered 
garrisons in South Africa have been reduced. It 
is, therefore, a matter of general interest that 
certain butchers . in San Francisco have been 
detected in using the flesh of the horse as a 
substitute for beef in the manufacture of sausages 
and other viands. There is nothing imwholesame 
in using the flesh of such a clean-feeding animal 
as the horse, but it is rightly considered that it 
should not be foisted upon consumers in place 
of more expensive meats. In many Continental 
countries the .sale of horse-flesh for human food 
is considerable; but the butchers are licensed., 
and the animals are killed under p>roper sanitary 
conditions. The New York Medical Journal points 
out that' it is comparatively easy to . detect the 
■presence of horse-meat even in siich small 


quantities as 5 per cent. The suspected meat is 
boiled for about an hour, in a small quantity of 
water, which is afterwards reduced by evax^oration, 
cooled, and filtered. To this liquid a few drops 
of compound iodine solution (one part iodine and 
twelve parts potassic iodide in one hundred x>arts 
of water) is. added, when a fugitive red- violet 
colouration indicates the x:>resence of liorse-meat. 

, A QUICK DHPLICATIHG MACHINE. 

A machine of American origin — the object of 
which is to furnish at a quick rate coxnes of 
type- written circulars and other matter — has 
recently been j^luoed on the British market. It 
is cal].ed the Eotary Neostyle, and will j^i’oduce 
about sixty copies a minute of a document which 
may be of the size of a post-card or that of 
a foolscax> sheet of paj)e.r. First of all a 
stencil is obfiiineE on specially waxed 

material in an ordinary tvqie- writing machine, the 
pressure of the letters removing the wax com- 
position and leaving a porous web through which 
a liquid ink can force itself. The stencil ■ so 
obtained is x^i^'^ced on the cylinder of the 
Neostyle, and as tlie cylinder is turned a rubber 
roller grips each sheet of iiaper fed into the . 
machine, and at the same time ■ xnesses it close 
against' the steiuiiL An ink-distributing 
behind the stencil keeps it constantly suxqdied 
with moisture, and clear coxiies to the muiiber of 
several thousands from one stencil are turned out. 
It is iiotewortliy that the machine, although of 
American origin, is manufactured on this side of 
the A.tlantic. 

A TONNAGE. 

A correspondent, in allusion to a paxier recently ^ 
aiq^earing in this Journal^ has very kindly sent 
us a lucid detiiution of the exxnessiou ‘tonnage/ 
as ax;)X)liecI to ships. He points out that gross 
tmnagc does not comprise, as one might siix>p^se> 
tlie entire sjaace available on a shix>-— for in 
measurement it is cust.omary to exclude from the 
calculation spaces above deck 'solely ax^piopriated. 
to machinery, any deck-shelters for passengers, 
the cookls galley, the wheel-house, and a few 
minor offices. Eegister tonnage in a sailing-ship, 
excludes, in addition, crew sx>ace, master’s accom- 
modation, chart sailroom, and boatswain’s 

store. Ill a steamer the same deductions from the 
register tonnage hold good (wdth the excex)tion of 
the sailroom), and here there is added 32 
cent, of tlie tonnage for engine-room allowance.; 
In steamships the difference ' between the gross 
and register tonnage is often very eonsiderahle ; ‘ 
and our c6xresxx>ndent quotes the case of . the 
teanic, where the gross tonnage is more than 
seventeen thousand tons, while the register 
is only seven thousand. Measurement for. 
is on the basis of one hundred ^ cubic f^t to 
a ton ; but with regaxd. to cargo the measurement 
of the ton varies at different ports. . , ^ 
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PRIKTINa TELEGRAPHS. 

In this age of 'sound’ telegraphy, one is apt to 
overlook the 'x^rinting’ systems winch held sway 
for so many years. The Morse Embosser was, 

: perhaps, the earliest of these,- although it im- 
printed, rather than printed, the signs on the 
narrow stri}-) of pax)er which is familiar to sojiie 
of us. This was superseded by the Murae Inkr- 
writer, which leaves its black or blue mark on the 
surface of the paxrer without mdentlng it ; and 
much the same may be said of the Byx>hou Re- 
corder used on cables, where the signals are more 
transient and delicate. The drawl^ack of all these 
systems is that only signs are printed ; and, as 
these have to be translated into letters and avoids, 
a certain liability to error must necessarily exist 
with all of them. The recent death of Professor 
David Edward Hughes, P.B.S,, recalls attention to 
his type-printing telegrajih, the most ingenious, 
as it is certainly the most interesting, of all tele- 
graph instruments. The Hughes Tyx^e-prlnter, as 
it is called, records the signals in Eoman char- 
acters ; but it does more — it records them at both 
ends of the line, so that the operator has con- 
stantly before .him the results of his work, and 
sees in an instant when he goes ivrong. This 
instmment differs from all others in that it is 
mainly mechanical, the electrical action being 
confixied to tbe sending a single short current at 
the instant the type-wheel is in the prox^er posi- 
tion, and only a single wave is needed to x>roduce 
a letter, fdthough. under certain conditions com- 
binations of as many as five letters can 1)6 x^ro- 
diieed during a single revolution of the tyx^e-; 
wheel. The sending and receiving instniments 
are exactly alike, and are manipulated hy a key- 
board somewhat resembling that of a pianoforte, 
with as many keys as there are letters, figures, 
and signs to be printed. When a key is depressed 
the current is sent which xu^oduces the given 
letter on tlie strip of x>ax'>er unwound by the 
action of either instrument ; and this strix> of 
paper is cut up into lengths and pa^^ted on the 
telegraph form, so that the receiver of the message 
gets, not siinx^ly a trarjalation of the signals, bnt: 
the actual signals themselves in the boldest of 
Eoman chax^acters.' It will be obvious that there 
must be absolute synchronism between the instru- 
ments at either, end, and the arrangement for 
- aecuring this is one of the cleverest features of 
. the apx3aratii^ although the inventive genius dis- 
. x>la-yed in the -whole mechanism is simj)ly marvel- 
lous. Strange to say,, the instrument made very 
, -little headway in this country for many years j 
■but it. was instantly MopM in France/ and the 
French ilmperor was so taken with it that, so long 
,^ago as .l86S, he created the inventor a Chevalier 
of the L^iou' of Honour. Other Continental 
. countries, soon adopted it, and then it gradually 

■ mi ' mean^ of - ■ cross-Channel 

with" when the 


Post-Ollice took over the lines of tin* late Sub- 
marine Telegraxdi Conij>any, it }ia].>}uly found 
itself largely committed to the use of the Hughes 
system. Professor Huglies was also tlie inventor 
of the microphone, 'witlumt which the teleidione 
would have been but a x>our medium of coiunmni- 
catioii even at ibis clay ; and, generally speaking, 
he was one of our most distinguished eletUricians. 
He wms, however, so modest and so little of a 
charlatan that he has left us without even the 
humble distinction of a knighthood. Rut he will 
live in the affections of his friends, of wlami lie 
liad trooxis ; and he had no enemies : he was loo 
lovable for that. 


MY GARDEN. 

JIv garden all a shimiuer of leaves, 

All a glowing glory of light ; 

Flowers, golden vaiul Hue and red, 

Crowding together in my sight. 

Mighty billow’s of softest air 
Blowing ill the trees o'erheml •, 

I am sitting alone, and think 
Thus T>v ill it he when I am dead, 

Tims will the soft wintl idow, aiul thus 

The flowers will hlooni and the sun will shiue ; 

And others, T know not who, will sit, 

As I do now, in this garden of mine. 

And I shall be gone from here — bnt where? 

Bead, ami lying within the ground ; 

Or living and glad amid scenes more fail-, 

With flowers, still brighter than these, around ? 

T. F. JOIIXSTON, 
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